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ABTERTISEBtENT. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  long  meditated  a  History  of 
England^  beginning  with  the  Revolution  of  1688.  That 
portion  of  it  which  he  executed  is  given  in  the  present 
volume.  He  took  up  the  History  at  the  accession  of 
James  IL^  referred  to  the  chief  incidents  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL^  developed  the  causes^  remote  and  proximate^ 
of  the  approaching  Revolution^  and  broke  off  on  the  eve  of 
that  collision  between  James  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
which  transferred  the  crown  from  the  King  to  the  Prince, 

It  remained  only  to  narrate  the  catastrophe* 

Under  these  circumstances^  it  has  been  thought  expe* 
dient  to  continue  the  narrative  to  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  '  The  advantages  of  access  to  the  original  and 
invaluable  manuscript  authorities  used  by  Sir  James,  ren- 
dered this  course  still  more  advisable.  Some  interesting 
extracts  from  them  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix* 

In  the  continuation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  glimpses 
of  opinion  on  the  character  of  the  Revolution^  and  on  the 
characters  and  motives  of  the  chief  persons  who  figured  in 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

it,  do  not  always  agree  with  the  views  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Sir  James  was 
avowedly  and  emphatically  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,— 
and  that,  since  the  agitation  of  Religious  Liberty  and  Par- 
liamentary Reform  became  a  national  movement,  the  great 
transaction  of  1688  has  been  more  dispassionately,  more 
correctly,  and  less  highly  estimated.  The  writer  of  the 
Continuation  believed  himself  unbiassed  by  any  predilec- 
tion for  either  Whigs  or  Tories,  and  not  only  borne  out  but 
bound  by  the  facts.  He  felt,  in  fine,  that  his  first  duty  to 
the  reader  and  to  himself  was  good  faith. 

The  latter  period  of  the  history  w^as  one  essentially  of 
action  and  events.  Hence,  and  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  career  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  where  it  was  dropped 
by  Sir  James,  the  Continuation  has  swelled  to  an  unex* 
pected  compass* 
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NOTICE 


THE  LIFE,   WRITINGS,  AND    SPEECHES 


SIR  JAMES  nAGKIIWTOSIL 


Sm  I  AMES  Mackintosh  will  be  rememberecl  asunidn  of  Itlten 
and  member  of  the  House  of  G)mmoDs.  He  cultivated  literature 
without  incidents  or  disputes,  and  spoke  in  Parliament  without  par^ 
ticipation  in  the  counsels,  either  of  partj  or  of  the  government 
The  following  notice,  therefore,  contains  little  that  is  merely  per« 
sonal.*  It  will  but  present  a  passing  and  imperfect  view  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  and  development  of  his  principles,  in  bis 
writings  and  speeches.  Some  few  particulars,  however,  of  his  pri- 
vate and  earl  J  life  may  be  given.  He  was  bom  on  the  34th  of 
October,  1765,  in  the  county  of  Inverness.  It  appears,  from  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches,  referring  to  a  grant  from  the 
civil  list  by  the  late  king  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Rome 
to  Cardinal  York,  that  his  family  were  Jacobites,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender: — 

**!  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  unfeeling,  ifl  confess,  that  I  cannot  look  in 
the  same  light  on  a  sura  of  public  money,  employed  in  funeral  honoars  to  the  last 
prince  of  a  royal  family,  who  were  declared  by  our  ancestors  unfit  to  reign  over 
this  kingdom.  That  they  should  be  treated  as  princes,  in  the  relief  of  their  dis* 
tresB— that  they  should  be  treated  as  princes,  even  to  sooth  their  feelings,  in  the 
courtesies  of  society — I  most  cheerfully  allow.  Neither  the  place  of  my  birth,  nor 
the  actions  and  sunerings  of  those  from  whom  I  am  descended,  dispose  me  to  con- 
sider them  with  sternness;  but,  I  own,  that  to  pay  funeral  honoars  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  or  its  sovereign,  appears  to  me  (to  speak  guardedly)  a  very 
ambiguous  and  questionable  act" 

His  father,  a  military  officer  of  social  habits  and  careless  temper, 
had  already  encumbered  and  wasted  the  family  patrimony,  and  was^ 
tor  the  most  part,  absent  from  Scotland  with  his  regiment  on  foreign 

*  It  is  Tight  to  state  that  the  fiimily  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  have  had  no  part  in  the 
pteparation  of  this  notice. 
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service.  Fortunately,  neither  the  absence  nor  the  imprudence  of 
Captain  Mackintosh  interfered  with  the  education  of  his  son.  Sir 
James  received  his  first  instruction  from  a  female  relative,  who  was 
OMVersant  with  books,  and  to  whose  lessons  he  ever  after  acknow- 
ledged himself  under  lasting  obligations.  A  bequest  to  him,  whilst 
yet  a  child,  by  an  uncle,  supplied  the  means  of  continuing  and  com- 
f>leting  his  studies.  He  was  placed,  first  at  the  school  of  Fortrose, 
in  Ross-shire,  next  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  gave,  at  both, 
decisive  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  His  friends  selected  for 
him  the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  accordingly  became,  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  a  medical  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  the  study  of  medicine  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  lesser, 
whilst  literature,  philo^phy,  rfnd  dissipation,  engaged  the  greater, 
.portion  of  his  time.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  exciting  ob- 
jecfts  of  ambition,  especially  in  youth,  is  oratory.  Mackintosh  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  speaker  in  two  debating  societies,  the  one 
Kmited  (o  medical  subjects,  the  other  embracing  a  wider  range  in 
matters  of  taste  and  speculation.  The  ascendant  of  his  talents  was 
such,  that  it  grew  into  a  fashion  among  the  students  to  copy  him, 
even  in  the  negligence  of  his  dress.  With  his  distaste  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  he  yet  took  the^legree  of  doctor  in  1787,  and  printed, 
according  to  immemorial  usage  on  the  occasion,  a  thesis  in  Latin. 
He  took,  for  bis  subject.  Muscular  Action.  The  probationary  thesis 
of  Sir  ietxneSj  in  the  midst  of  his  distractions,  could  not  add  much  to 
physiolc^ical  science.  He  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
what  the -Scotch  call  Humanity,  whilst  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  he  loved  to  qijote  the  Roman  classics  in  his  writings  and 
speeches.  Yet  this  composition  of  his  youth,  when  be  must  have 
been  most  familiar  with  Latin  writers,  is  no  signal  exception  to  the 
latinity  of  physicians.  The  dedication  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen 
the  most  favourable  to  the  author,  and  most  intelligible  to  the  un- 
professional 'reader. 

**  Amico  suo  GkjUELMO  Ai/EXAN&SR,  &c.,  &0.    Jacobus  Mackintosh, 

■s.  p.  D. 

''Cum  mill!  dulce  magis  decorumque  videatur,  sancto  amicitiae  nu- 
rotniv  quales  amicum  deceat"^  honores  impendere^  quam  inanes  Optitna- 
llum  titulos  inaniori  laude  conspurcare,  ut  huicce  op<isculo  dignitatis 
aliquid  conciliaretur,  itemque  ut  servilioris  obsequii  crimen  eflfugererp, 
iilud  tibi,  AMicoRUM  amicissime,  nuncupandum  existimavi.  Mecum 
igitar  hodie  suavissime  agitur,  cum  gratissimis  gratissimaB  necessitudinis 
vocibus  anscnltare,  tinaque  intxenuas  ingenui  animi  superbiae  non  ob- 
surdescere  contingat;  neqae  tibi  injucundtun  fore  arbitrarer,  si  dum 

*  Neque  hie  a  mente  mea  mensvcl  ipsius  Verulamii  abhorret  Vide  de  Augpinentis 
-Scicntiarum,  lib.  I  p.  29. 
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naltit  iic^iie  amore  obserrantiaque  di^isftimi  coDsaetndtnem 
nee  declinant  nee  dedignantur,  (mihi  eteoiui  in  fatia  fuit.  ut  Donquam 
DOD  juveDtas  roea  talibus  ainicis  bearetur:)  Te,  hos  inter,  princiDem 
conjunctissimumque  compellarem.  Si  quid  igitur  ex  mentis  meas  indlis- 
tria  foetttve,  nomini  possem  tuo  laadis  decoiisve  foenerari,  give  quodlibet 
tibi  possem  nuDcupire  opus,  cujus  oiim  memoria  oblivione  non  obrue- 
retur,  tunc  meam  in  te  deficer^  voluntatem  haudquaquam  SMpicaveris. 
Qaare  mihi,  credo,  minime  sabirascerid,  si  inauguralibua  his^e  Acade- 
mianitn  nugis,  quas  ipsissimis  in  cunis  intermorituraa  Auctor  non  desi- 
derabit,  noroen  tuum,  nomen  amici,  praeficere  non  refurmidem.  Atqui 
inania  mthi  haec  frivolaque,  ut  ut  ptierilia  qaandoque  fastrdienti,  hoc 
saltern  subridebit  voluptatts,  qood  pectus  mihi  illo«um  recordatioiM 
pertentabitur,  quorum  consentientibus  stuxJiorum  rationibus  inflamma- 
bar,  quorum  ex  judiciis  judicio  roeo  lumen- rob.urque  accedebat,  quoniHi 
labores  horarum  subsecivarum  mutuis  mutui  obtectamentis  condiebantur, 
qooruro  denique  unanimia  in  te  vota  precesque  mecum  hie  hodie  conct- 
Bunt  eonspirantque;  neque  haec,  si  Diis  placeat,  sive  roaternosive  no«> 
vercaii  fortuna  me  lumine  intueatur,  ex  ^  Sanctis  unquam  mentis  meae 
recessibus'  *  exulabunt:  quin  crescentes  crescentium,  anno  rum  curaa 
soUcitudinesque  permulcendo,  ope,  illaque  baud  illaBtabili,  tristia  senec- 
totis  tsdia  recreabunt,  quod  (sors  etiamsi  obtingat  humilior  nomenqoe 
flileatur,)  non  una  amicitia&  lacryma  amici  cineribu3  pareataxerit.  Yaia 
AKicz,  amici  valete. 

"Dab-  Edin.  Prid.  ante  1  d.  Septemb.  A.  ITStJ*' 

There  is,  in  this  dedication,  and  in  the  note  on  Dr.  Parr's  preface 
to  Bellendenus,  subjoined  to  it  with  more  ambition  than  propriety, 
much  pretension  to  idiom  and  conceit  of  scholarship,  with  forced 
constructions,  fer-sought  and  ill^chosen  expressions,  and  that  sort  of 
effi>rt  between  obscurity  and  sense,  from  which  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  writer  derived  his  inspirations  from  the  dictionary.  The 
dedication  to  a  familiar  friend,  rather  than  to  a  patron^  contrary  to 
usage*  was  independent;  but  the  phrase  *^  laude  conspurcare''  is  not 
merely  improper — it  suggests  a  disgusting  image.  The  §rst  sen- 
tence of  tho  thesis  contains  a  glaring  mistake  of  language.  '^Aux* 
iUantibus  musculorum  fibris  omnia  omnino  vitas  muncra  defungi  quo* 

*  "Vide  perelegantem  in  nuperam  Bellendirri  opcnim  edit.  Lond.  excusam  Prxfat. 

"Atque  hie  mihi,  nemiHem,  dummodo  Attice  Romaneque  vel  tantiJlum  sapiat^ 
succensurum  credidcrim,  si  quantum  ex  aureo  hocce  opusculo  perle^ndo  voluptatia 
pcTceperim  (ab  illo  etenim  lectitando  *  aure '  adliuc  *  ferveo  vaporata')  iotempestive 
foftawe  quamvi%  attamen  vel  importunus  profitear.  Hocque  mihi  ideo  antiquius 
▼iaum  est,  quod  amicum  quern  hie  alloquor  (ille  etenim  ab  optimia  nunquam,  niinquam 
a  aapientibus  dtscrepuit,)  de  rerpublica,  cum  auctore  fi^vi  literatissimcKjue,  idem  8em-< 
per  TeUe,.idem  semper  senCire,  non  ig^orabam.  Hujus  equidero  scriptoria  Lattnis- 
simi,  sive  Procerum  yarias  variarum  indolum  facies  scite  adumbravefsiye  eqadem, 
prout  debeatur  mentis  vel  infamiae  notis  inustoa,  vel  immortali  coodecoratos  gloria 
posleritati  tradere,  fiunae  quasi  lapgitoris  jure,  tarn  exculto  limatoque  ing^nio,  hand 
inique  condonaveris.  Ipsius  enimvero  nutui  adeo  advolant  et  famukuitiuv  qimounqiie 
habeat  antiquitas  leporum  et  venustajtis,  ut  omnia  e  proprio  penu  deprompsisse,  po- 
tiofiyquam  *ut  alienum  libasae/  videatur.  Verbodicam — ^Homanae  hinc  et  inde  Ce- 
cropixque  puUuJantes  elegantish  flosculos  iu  catpsit  curiose»  ut  in  sertum,  quasi  ger- 
manum,  maritalesque  corollas  sponte  coalescerent.  Sed  quid  ego  hzq  aut^m — ^menc 
Antakidex  irnxoemorem  sentcntix, — T/;  >«f  Aonv  ^<}v." 


n  zroTicn  OF  thb  life,  waiTiiies, 

tidiaiio  usaicommoneinur."  Deceived  by  the  pasaire  termination  of 
the  deponent  verb  defungor,  he  misuses  it  in  a  passive  sense.  His 
motto  firoiftPersius  is  very  happily  chosen, — 

Latet  &rcan&  non  enambile  fibrft. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  been  described  by  others,  and  by  him* 
selfi  as  indolent  and  dilatory  at  every  period  of  his  life.  A  carions 
instance  of  this  disposition  is  related  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
his  degree.  He  not  only  put  off  the  writing  of  his  thesis  to  the  last 
Moment,  but  was  an  hour  behind  his  time  oh  the  day  of  examina* 
tion^  and  kept  the  academic  senate  waiting  for  him  in  full  conclave. 
The  latter  instance,  not  so  much  of  indolence  as  of  gross  negligence 
and  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  of  patient  condescen- 
sion out  the  part  of  the  professors,  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  bar  is  considered  the  proper  sphere  for  a  young  man  without 
fortune,  who  appears  qualified  to  become  a  public  speaker.  Mackin- 
tosh signalized  himself  iimong  the  unfledged  orators  of  the  Medical 
and  Speculative  Societies,  so  called;  and  the  profession  of  the  law 
was  recommended  to  him  before  he  yet  left  Edinburgh.  He,  how- 
ever, came  to  England  with  the  intention  to  practise  physic,  and 
with  recommendations  to  Dr.  Fraser,  a  physician  at  Bath.  Young, 
careless,  and  dissipated,  he  had  squandered  his  money  on  becoming 
bis  own  mastex;  and  before  he  left  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his 
uncle's  legacy  was  exhausted.  His  relatives,  who  now  supplied  him, 
most  probably  dictated  the  continued  pursuit  of  physic;  and,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Ffaser,  he  had  thoughts  of  commencing  practice  at 
Bath.  In  1788,  however,  he  came  to  f^ndon,  and  resided  in  the 
house  of  a  wine  merchant,  also  named  Fraser,  in  Clipstone  Street. 
This  residence  proved  one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life. 
It  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Stuart,  whom  he  married  in 
January,  1789;  so  privately^  that  the  pew-openers  of  Mary-le-bone 
Church  were  the  witnesses.  Mackintosh,  with  this  seeming  ro- 
mance, was  captivated  wholly  by  the  good  sense  and  amiable  cha- 
racter of  this  excellent  woman.  It  will  be  found  that  she  exercised 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  employment  of 
his  time^  But  the  friends  of  both  parties  were  equally  incensed. 
The  brothers  of  the  lady  were  dissatisfied  at  her  marriage  with  a 
young  man  who  had  neither  fortune  nor  industry,  and  of  whose  ca- 
pacity they  had  yet  no  idea.  He  had,  indeed,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Regency  question  then  pend- 
ing>  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  views 
of  the  Whigs.  But  this  first  essay  in  politics  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  either  of  the  party  or  of  the  public.     His  family,  to  indulge 
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tbeir  anger,  or  punish  his  imprudence,  now  withheld  their  supplies; 
and  his  sitoation  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  embarranng, 
if  Jiis  wife  had  not  been  possessed  of  some  funds.  This  enabled  and 
determined  tbem  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  Revolution  now  agitated  France  and  Europe.  Its  priociples» 
its  passions,  and  its  visions,  were  nowhere  more  deeply  felt  than  in 
Brabant  Mackintosh  continued  in  the  Netherlands,  residing  chiefly 
at  Brussels,  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Arrived  in  London  at  the 
commencement  of  1790,  he  found  himself  without  money  or  means 
of  living.  But  if  bis  residence  abroad  exhausted  his  finances,  it 
furnished  him  in  return  with  a  stock  of  information  and  enthusiasm 
respecting  foreign  politics  and  the  Revolution,  which  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  turn  to  account.  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  the  brother  of  his 
wife,  was  a  contributor  to  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  theatres  and 
poblic  press  of  London.  Mackintosh,  by  bis  advice,  aspired  to  be- 
come a  journalist,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  that  multifarious 
editor,  John  Beli,  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  called 
The  Oracle.  The  authorship  of  the  defunct  pamphlet,  the  advan- 
tages of  having  passed  the  preceding  year  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
title  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  then  borne  by  Sir  James,  were  imposing  re- 
commendations in  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor  of  the  journal,  and  he 
was  soon  installed  its  sole  organ  in  the  department  of  foreign  politics. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  amount  of  remuneration 
should  be  regulated  by  admeasurement  in  the  printed  columns  of 
The  Oracle.  Sir  James,  with  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his  youth, 
his  opinions,  and  hi& feelings,  and  inspired,  moreover,  by  that  which 
the  Roman  satirist  ranked  with  Parnassus  and  the  Pierian  spring,* 
was  declared  by  the  proprietor  ruinously  prolific.  One  week  his 
labours  measured  ten  pounds  sterling.  "  No  paper,"  said  Mr.  Bell, 
with  frank  amplicity,  "  can  stand  this."  An  average  was  struck, 
and  Sir  James  wrote  at  a  fixed  price. 

Few  persons  think  of  asking  others  or  lhem3clves  who  is  the 
writer  of  what  they  read  in  a  newspaper; — either  because  the  mat- 
ter is  so  strictly  ephemeral,  and  each  daily  impression  obliterates 
that  of  the  preceding  day,  or  because  the  constant  readers  personify 
the  journal  itself  by  clothing  its  name  with  the  attributes  of  author- 
ship. Mackintosh,  however,  wrote  so  ably,  that  whilst  the  mass  of 
constant  readers  quoted  The  Oracle  with  increased  deference,  the 

•  Nee  labra  fonte  prolui  caballino, 
Nee  in  bicipiti  somni^sae  Parnasso 
Memini,  &c 


Magiflter  artis  ingenique  largitor. 
Venter,  &c.  Pensius. 


Li 
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better  informed  and  more  inquisitive  asked  after  the  writer.  He 
became  acquainted,  among  others,  with  Felix  Macarthy,  an  Irish 
compound  of  rake,  gladiator,  writer,  and  politician ;  the  companion 
of  Sheridan  in  his  orgies  and  election  scenes,  and  the  humble  fol- 
lower  of  Lord  Moira.  Felix,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  habitually 
called,  both  by  strangers  and  his  friends^  made  Mackintosh  acquaint- 
ed with  the  unfortunate  Gerald>  by  whom  he  was  thus  early  intro- 
duced to  Doctor  Parr.  The  brothers  of  Mrs.  Mackintosh  were  now 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  marriage,  but  attached  to  him  personally, 
and  proud  of  him.  They  advised  hifn  to  attempt  something  more 
worthy  of  him  than  the  diurnal  supply  of  political  vaticination, 
through  the  medium  of  The  Oracle.  Thus  encouraged,  he  attended 
a  public  meeting  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  made  a  speech 
which  wa«  received  with  great  applause.  His  friend  Felix  was 
present,  and  sounded  the  praise  of  the  speaker  and  the  speech  among 
his  numerous  friends,  whose  number  and  constancy  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  attest  by  a  punning  quotation: — 

Donee  eris  FeUxmvlios  numerabisamicos. 

The  career  of  Mackintosh  in  London  was  now  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
Scotland.  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  with  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  old,  ac- 
companied him.  So  fond  was  he  of  her  person  and  society,  that  the 
shortest  separation  from  her  was  painful,  and  a  long  absence  intole- 
rable to  him.  Having  sold  that  part  of  the  family  property  which 
came  into  his  hands  on  his  father's  death,  he  returned  to  London 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  took  a  house  at  Ealing,  and  undertook 
the  hardy  task  of  answering  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution."  He  had  a  host  of  competitors  already  in  the  field. 
There  were  not  wanting  prudent  counsellors  who  would  divert  him 
from  a  beaten  subject, — upon  which,  they  said,  nothing  new  could 
be  advanced, — and  dissuade  him  from  a  vain  trial  where  he  had  so 
many  rivals  to  contend  with.  A  subject  is  exhausted  to  those  only 
whose  barren  or  exhausted  mediocrity  can  produce  nothing  new, — 
and  there  is,  according  to  Swift,  in  the  greatest  crowd,  room  enough 
for  him  who  can  reach  it,  above  their  heads.  Mackintosh  proved 
both  these  truths,  by  persisting  in  his  purpose.  His  talents,  how- 
ever, were  already  known  and  estimated.  Paine,  whilst  writing  his 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  heard  that  Mackintosh  also  was  employed  in 
answering  Burke.  "  Tell  your  friend,"  said  he,  to  an  acquaintance 
of  Sir  James,  "that  he  will  come  too  late,  unless  he  hastens;  for, 
after  the  appearance  of  my  reply,  nothing  more  will  remain  to  be 
said."  It  would  seem  that  Paine  instinctively  knew  the  only  rival 
whose  work  should  divide  opinion  with  him. 
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Hie  Vindkiae  (jaUicae  appeared  among  the  latest  of  the  replies 
fo  Burke.  The  work  occupied  the  author  several  months.  From  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  designed  it  should  be,  it  came  out  a  volume  of 
360  pages,  in  April,  1791.  The  period  of  composing  it  was,  proba- 
bly, the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  more  generous  principles  and 
brighter  views  of  human  nature,  society,  and  government,-— of  his 
own  ambition  and  hopes-^which  then  engaged  his  faculties  and  ex- 
alted his  imagination,  were  assuredly  not  compensated  to  him  by  the 
commendations  which  he  subsequently  obtained  for  practical  wisdom, 
matured  prudence,  and  those  other  hackneyed  phrases  which  are, 
doubtless,  oAen  justly  bestowed,  but  which  are  still  oAencr  but 
masks  for  selfish  calculation  and  grovelling  ambition.  His  domestic 
life  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  happiest  that  can  be  conceived.  He 
had  indulged,  by  his  own  avowal,  in  the  vices  of  dissipation  up  to  the 
period  of  his  marriage;  but  now  his  life  was  passed  in  the  solitude  of 
his  bouse  at  Ealing,  without  seeking  or  desiring  any  other  enjoyment 
than  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  society  of  his  wife,  to 
whom,  by  way  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  he  read  what  he  had 
written  during  the  day.  The  Vindiciae  Gallicae,  accordingly,  though 
not  the  most  profound  or  learned  of  his  productions,  w<is  never  after 
equalled  by  him  in  vigour  and  fervour  of  thought,  style,  and  dialec- 
tics. He  sold  the  copyright  for  30/.  Publislied  in  April,  it  reached 
a  third  edition  in  August ;  and  the  publisher  had  the  liberality  to 
give  the  author  more  than  triple  the  stipulated  sum. 

Mackintosh  had  been  already  introduced  by  his  brother-in-law  to 
Sheridan,  who  was  then  what  may  be  called  manager  of  the  press 
to  the  Whig  party.  Sheridan  said  that  he  supposed  a  hundred  or  two 
from  the  fund  at  Brookes's  would  not  come  amiss  to  the  author  of  the 
Vindiciae.  The  suggestion  was  no  doubt  readily  assented  to,  but 
went  no  farther.  The  fund  was  at  the  time  impounded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Whig  schism  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  author  of  the  Vindicis  Gallica?  started  at  once  into  celebrity. 
His  acquaintance  was  sought  by  the  chief  Whigs, — by  Fox,  Grey, 
Lauderdale,  Erskine,  Wbitbread;  and  he  was  invited  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon's  rout.  He  was  not  only  courted,  but  defamed;  there 
could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  success. 

''The  vnlgar  clamour,"  says  he,  in  an  advertisement  to  the  third  edition, 
"  which  has  been  raised  with  such  malignant  art  against  the  friends  of  freedom, 
as  the  apostles  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  has  not  even  spared  the  obscurity  of 
my  name.  To  strangers  I  can  only  vindicate  myself  by  defying  the  authors  of 
BQcb  clamours  to  discover  one  passage  in  this  volume  not  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  peace  and  stable  government.  Those  to  whom  T  am  known  would, 
I  believe,  be  slow  to  impute  any  sentiments  of  violence  to  a  temper  which  the 
partiality  of  my  friends  must  confess  to  be  indolent,  and  the  hostility  of  enemies 
will  not  deny  to  be  mild.** 


16  Honcs  or  vwb  life,  wxtTxvasy 

Wfao  does  not  know  Burke's  chivalrous  and  celebrated  aHusbn  to 

the  Queen  of  France,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  taste  may  be  criti* 

cised,  but  of  which  the  oloquence  will  never  be  unfelt  by  those  who 

can  appreciate  imagination  and  sentiment?    The  following  may  be 

called  an  antagonist  passage  by  Mackintosh  in  reply: — 

**  In  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke,  these  crimes  and  excesses  assume  an  aspect  ftr 
more  important  than  can  be  communicated  to  them  bv  their  own  insulated  guilt. 
They  form,  in  bis  opinion,  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  nir  more  important  than  any 
change  of  government;  a  revolution,  in  which  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that 
have  formed  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  are  to  perish.  *  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  extinguished  for  ever.*  He  follows  this 
exclamation  by  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  chivalry,  and  by  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  future  state  of  Europe,  when  the  nation  that  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
give  her  the  tone  in  arts  and  manners  is  thus  debased  and  corrupted.  A  caviller 
might  remark,  that  ages  much  more  near  the  meridian  fervour  of  chivalry,  than 
ours  have  witnessed  a  treatment  of  queens  as  little  gallant  and  generous  as  that 
of  the  Parisian  mob.  He  might  remind  Mr.  Burke,  that,  in  the  age  and  country 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  Queen  of  France,  whom  no  blindness  to  accomplishment, 
no  malignity  of  detraction,  could  reduce  to  the  level  of  Maria  Antoinetta,  was,  by 
'a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  cavaliers,  permitted  to  languish  in  captivity  and 
expire  on  a  sca^ld;  and,  he  might  add,  that  the  manners  of  a  country  are  more 
surely  indicated  by  the  systematic  cruelty  of  a  sovereign,  than  by  the  licentious 
frenzy  of  a  mob.*' 

This  and  another  passage  were  made  the  subject  of  much  obloquy 

by  his  opponents,  and  disapproved,  it  would  appear,  by  some  of  his 

friends.    In  the  advertisement  before  cited,  he  says, — 

^  I  have  been  accused,  by  valuable  friends,  of  treating  with  ungenerous  levity 
tho  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  They  will  not,  however,  suppose 
me  capable  of  deliberately  violating  the  sacredness  of  misery  in  a  palace  or  a 
cottafe;  and  I  sincerely  lament  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  expressbna 
which  admitted  that  construction.*' 

The  reign  of  Loub  XlVr,  and  the  successive  counsels  which 

swayed  France  in  the  two  feeble  reigns  which  intervene  between 

that  celebrated  age  and  the  Revolution,  are  sketched  by  a  few  vi- 

gorous  touches  at  the  opening  of  the  work : — 

''The  intrusion  of  any  popular  voice  was  not  likelv  to  be  tolerated  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,— a  reign  which  has  been  so  oflen  celebrated  as  the  zenith  of  war- 
like and  literary  splendour,  but  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  tlie  con- 
summation of  whatever  is  afflicting  and  degrading  in  the  bistorjr  of  the  human 
race.  Talent  seemed,  in  that  reign,  robbed  of  the  conscious  elevation,  of  the  erect 
and  manly  port,  which  is  its  noblest  associate  and  its  surest  indication.  The 
mild  purity  of  F^oelon,  the  lofly  spirit  of  Boesuet,  the  masculine  mind  of  Boileau,  the 
sublime  fervour  of  Comeille,  were  confounded  by  the  contagion  of  ignominious  and 
indiscriminate  servility.  It  seemed  as  if  the  '  representative  majesty '  of  the  ge- 
nius and  intellect  of  man  were  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  a  san^inary  and 
dissolute  tyrant,  who  practised  the  corruption  of  courts  without  their  mildness, 
and  incurred  the  guilt  of  wars  without  their  glory.  His  highest  praise  is  to  have 
supported  the  stage  trick  of  royalty  with  effect ;  and  it  is  surely  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anv  character  more  odious  and  despicable,  than  that  of  a  puny  libertine, 
who,  under  the  frown  of  a  strumpet,  or  a  monk,  isBues  the  mandate  that  is  to 
murder  virtuous  citizens,  to  desolate  happy  and  peaceful  hamlets,  to  wring* 
agonizing  tears  from  widows  and  orphans.  Heroism  has  a  splendour  that  almost 
atones  for  its  excesses;  but  what  shall  we  think  of  him,  who,  from  the  luxurious 
and  dastardly  security  in  which  he  wallows  at  Versailles,  issues  with  calm  and 
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eniel  aiMitby  his  order  to  batcher  the  ProtfiBttnts  df  langaedoe,  or  to  lay  in  i 
the  villages  of  the  Palatinate]  On  the  recollection  of  such  iceDefl,  as  a  Kholart 
1  blosh  for  the  proetitution  of  letters;  as  a  man,  I  blush  for  the  patience  of  ho- 
manity. 

**  Bat  the  despotism  of  this  reign  was  pregnant  with  the  groat  events  which 
have  signalized  oar  age.  It  fostered  that  literature  which  was  one  day  destined 
to  destroy  it  Its  profligate  conquests  have  eventually  proved  the  acqaisitioos  of 
humanity;  and  the  usurpations  of  Louis  XIV.  have  served  only  to  add  a  larger 
portion  to  the  great  body  of  freemen.  The  spirit  of  its  policy  was  inherited 
by  the  succeeding  reign.  The  rage  of  conquest,  ^repressed  for  awhile  by  the 
torpid  despotism  of  Flewry,  burst  forth  with  renovated  violence  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  France,  exhausted  alike  by  the  roisfortnnes  of  one 
war  and  the  victories  of  another,  groaned  under  a  weight  of  impost  and  debt, 
which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  remedy  or  to  endure.  The  profli^^te  expedients 
were  exhausted,  by  which  successive  ministers  had  attempted  to  avert  the  great 
crisis,  in  which  the  credit  and  power  of  the  government  must  perish. 

**  The  wise  and  benevolent  administration  of  M.  Turgot,  though  long  enoegh 
for  his  glory,  was  too  short,  and,  perhaps,  too  earfy,  for  Uiose  sslotary  and  grand 
reforms  which  his  genius  had  coocefved  and  bis  virtue  would  have  cflected.  The 
aspect  of  purity  and  talent  spread  a  natural  alarm  among  the  minions  of  a  court, 
and  they  easily  succeeded  in  the  expulsion  of  such  rare  and  obnoxious  intruders. 

**The  magnificent  ambition  of  M.  de  Vergcnnes;  the  brilliant,  4Mt>fuse,  and 
rapackms  career  of  M.  de  Calenne;  the  feeble  and  irresolute  violence  of  M. 
Brienne ;  all  contributed  their  share  to  swell  this  financial  embarrassment  The 
deficit^  or  the  inferiority  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  at  length  rose  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  115  millions  of  Uvres,  or  about  4,750,000{.  aonnally.  This  was 
a  disprc^rtion  between  income  and  expense  with  which  no  government,  and  no 
individual,  could  long  continue  to  exist. 

'*In*thia  exigency,  there  was  no  expedient  left  but  to  guaranty  the  ruined 
credit  of  bankrupt  despotism  by  the  sanction  of  the  national  voice.  The  States- 
general  were  a  dangerous  mode  of  collecting  it  Recourse  was,  therefore,  had 
to  the  aasembly  of  the  NotabUf,  a  mode  well  known  in  the  history  of  France,  in 
which  the  Sling  summoned  a  number  of  individuals,  selected  at  Mm  discretion 
fiom  the  maas,  to  advise  him  in  great  emergencies.  They  were  little  better  tlian 
a  popular  Privy  Council.  They  were  neither  recognised  nor  protected  by  law. 
Their  precarious  and  subordinate  exisU^nce  hung  on  the  rod  of  despotism* 

**  They  were  called  together  by  M.  Calonne,  who  has  now  the  inconsistent  ar- 
rogance to  boast  of  the  schemes  which  he  laid  before  them,  as  the  model  of 
the  assembly  whom  he  traduces.  He  proposed,  it  is  true,  tho  equalisation  of 
impost,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  exemptions  of  the  nobility  and  clergj; 
and  the  difference  between  his  system,  and  that  of  the  assembly,  is  only  in  what 
makes  the  sole  distinction  in  human  actions — ils  end.  He  would  have  destroyed 
the  privileged  orders,  as  obstacles  to  despotism.  They  have  destroyed  them,  as 
derojg^ations  from  freedom.  The  object  of  his  plans  was  to  facilitate  /teo/  op- 
pression. The  motive  of  theirs  is  to  fortify  general  liberty.  They  have  levelled 
all  Frenchmen  as  men ;  he  would  have  levelled  them  all  as  slaves. 

''The  assembly  of  the  Notables,  however,  soon  gave  a  memorable  proof^  how 
dangerooB  are  all  public  meetings  of  men,  even  wi&out  legal  powers  of  control, 
to  the  permanence  of  despotism.  They  had  been  assembled  by  M.  Calonne,  to 
admire  the  plausibilit]^  and  splendour  of  his  speculations,  and  to  veil  the  extent 
and  atrocity  of  his  rapine.  But  tho  fallacy  of  the  one,  and  the  profligacy  of  the 
ether,  wiere  detected  with  eooal  ease.  Iliustrious  and  accomplistied  orators,  who 
haye  sattbe  found  a  nobler  sphere  for  their  talents  in  a  moro  free  and  powerful 
assembly,  exposed  this  plunderer  to  the  Notables.  Detested  by  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  of  whose  privileges  he  had  suggested  the  abolition,  undermined  in  tho 
&voor  of  the  Queen,  by  his  attack  on  one  of  her  favourites,  (Breteuil;)  exposed 
to  the  fory  of  the  people,  and  dreading  the  terrors  of  judicial  prosecution,  he 
speedily  songht  refuge  in  England,  without  the  recollection  of  one  virtue,  or  the 
appkose  of  one  party,  to  console  his  retreat'* 

The  French  soldier?,  by  abandoning  the  court,  and  riding  with 
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the  people  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revohition,  decided  the  great  strug- 
gle between  privilege  and  democracy.  Their  conduct  called  forth 
execrations  from  one  party,  eulogies  from  the  othco  eloquence  from 
both, — and  remains  one  of  the  great  lessons  bequeathed  by  that 
awful  epoch  to  nations  and  their  governments*  Stigmatized  by 
BurkCi  they  are  thus  defended  by  Mackintosh: — 

*' These  soldiers,  whom  .posterity  will  celebrate  for  patriotic  heroism,  are -stig- 
matized by  Mr.  Burke  as  ^^base  hireling  deserters,^  who  sold  their  king  for  an 
increase  of  pay.  This  position  he  every  where  asserts  or  insinuates,  bat  no- 
thing seemsmore  false.  Had  the  defection  been  confined  to  Paris,  there  might 
have  been  some  speciousuess  in  the  accusation.  The  exchequer  of  a  fiiotion 
migfat'have  been  equal  to  the 'Corruption  of  the  guards.  The  activity  of  intrigue 
might  have  seduced  by  promise  the  troops -cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  But'what  policy  or  fortune  could  pervade  by  their  agents  or  donatives 
an  armyof '150,000  men  dispersed  over  so  great  a  monarchy  as  France.  The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  uncivic  commands  broke  forth  at  once  in  every  pert -of  the  em- 
.pire.  The  garrisons  of  the  cities  of  Rennes,  Bordeaux,  Lyo'ns,  and  Grenoble  re- 
nted, almost  at  the  tame  moment,  to  resist  the  virtuous  insurrection  of  their  fel- 
'low-citizens.  -No  largesses  could  have  seduced,  no  intrigues  could  have  reached, 
>so  vast  and  divided  a  body.  Nothing  but  sympathy  with  the  national  spirit 
<M»uld  have  produced  their  noble  disob^ience.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Ifume  is  here 
-most  applicable,  that  what  depends  on  a  few  may  be  oflen  attributed  to  chance 
xi^cret  circumstanceg^)  but  that  tlie  actions  of  great  bodies  must  he  ever  as- 
<cribed  to  general  causes.  It  waslhe  apprehension  of  Mon/eir^u?u,  that  the  spf- 
Tit  of  increasing  armies  would  terminate  in  converting  Europe  into  an  immense 
•camp,  in  changing  our  artisans  and* cultivators  into  military  savages,  and  reviving 
^he  age  of  Attila  and  Genghis.  Events  are  our  preceptors,  and  France  has  taught 
ms  that  tliis  evil  contains  in  itself  Its  own  remedy  and  limit.  A  domestic  army 
«eanuot  be  increased  withotrt  increasing  the  number  of  its  ties  with  the  people, 
andof  thcchannels  by  which  popular  sentimentmay  eriter.  Every  man  who  is 
««dded  tothe  army  is  a  new  link  tliat  unites  it  to'the  nation.  If  all-t;itizens  were 
compelled  to  become  soldiers,  all  soldiers  must  of  necessity  adopt  the  feelings  of 
citizens,  and  the  despots  cannot  increase  their  army  without  admitting  into  it  a 
greater  number  of  men  interested  to  destroy  them.  A  small  army  ma^r  have  sen* 
timents  different  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  no  interest  in  common 
^with  them;  but  a  numerous  soldiery  cannot  This  is  the  barrier  which  nature 
has  opposed  to  the  increase  of  armies.  They  cannot  be  numerons  enough  to  en- 
'slave  the  peo[de,  without  becoming  the  people  itself.  The  effects  of  this  truth 
have  been  hitherto'conspicuous  only  in  the  military  defection  ofFrance,  because 
ithe  enlightened  sense  of  general  iilterest  has  been  so  much  more  diJUised  in  that 
4iation  than  in  any  other  despotic  vnonarchy  of  Europe.  But  they  must  be  felt  by 
;a)l.  An  elaborate  disciplhie  'may  for  aWfaile  in  Germany  debase  and  brutalize 
soldiers  too  much  to  receive  any  impressions  from  their  fellow  men; — artificial 
«nd  local  institutions  are,  however,  too  feeble  to  resist  the  energy  of  natural 
•causes.  The  constitution  of  man  stirvives  the  transient  fashions  of  despotism, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  century  will  probably  evince  on  how  frail  and  totter- 
ing a  basis  the  military  tyrannies  of  Europe  stand?* 

The  army  having  decided  that  there  should  he  a  revolution,  the 
constituent  assembly  determined  ito  form  and  extent.  Burke  de* 
scribed  this  memorable  assembly  as  the  greatest  architects  of  ruin 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
novations of  the  constituent  assembly  was  the  abolition  of  feudal 
titles  of  nobility.  The  measure  was  literally  improvised,  and  took 
Europe  by  surprise.  Burke's  illustration  of  Corinthian  capitals  is 
familiar  to  most  readers.    The  following  is  Mackintosh's  reply: — 
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*  Thw  feeble  ere  the  objectione  egainet  the  aathoritf  of  the  awemhl/.  We 
DOW  reemne  the  coDsideretioo  of  its  exercise,  and  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
Uiey  ougbt  to  have  reformed  or  destroyed  the  goverarocDtl  The  genera]  quvs* 
tioB  of  innovation  is  an  exhausted  common-piace,  to  which  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Burke  has  been  able  to  add  wAhing  but  splendour  of  eloquence  and  felicitjr  of 
illustration.  It  has  long  been  so  notoriously  of  this  nature,  thnt  it  is  placed  by 
Loid  Baoon  among  the  sportive  contests  which  are  to  exercise  rhetorical  akili.. 
No  roan  will  support  the  extreme  on  either  side.  Perpetual  change  and  immuta- 
ble establishment  are  equally  indefensible.  To  descend,  therefore^  from  these 
barren  generalities  to  a  more  near  view  of  the  question,  let  us  state  it  more  pre* 
cisely.  Was  the  civil  order  in  France  corrigible,  or  was  it  necessary  to  destroy 
it?  Not  to  mention  the  extirpation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  abrogation  of  tM^ 
ciftil  and  eriminal  code,  we  have,  first,  to  consider  the  destruction  of  the  three 
gieat  corparatioos-^of  the  Nobility,  the  Church,  and  the  PaaliaroeDt  These  three 
arislocraciee  were  the  pillars  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  government  of  Franoc. 
The  qoestion,  then,  of  fonning  or  destroying  these  bodies,  is  fundamental.  There 
is  one  general  principle  applicable  to  them  all,  adopted  by  the  Freneh  legi»> 
kfiors,  thai  the  exigence  of  orders  ts  repugnant  /e  the  principleM  of  the  bocM 
tttten.  An  order  is  a  legal  rank — a  body  of  men  combiaed  and  endowed  witb. 
privileges  by  law.  There  are  two  kinds  of  inequality ;  the  one  personal— that  o£ 
talent  and  virtue,  the  source  of  whatever  is  excellent  and  admirable  in* society ;: 
the  other,  that  of  fortune,  which  must  exist,  because  property  alone  oan  stimulate 
to  labour;  and  labour,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  the  existence,  would  be  indie^ 
pensable  to  the  happiness,  of  man.  But  though  it  be  necessary,  yet,  in  its  excess, 
It  is  the  great  malady  of  civil  socie^.  The  accumulation  of  that  power,  which  it 
conferred  by  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  the  perpetual  source  of  oppression- 
and  neglect  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  power  of  the  wealthy  is  farther  con* 
eentrated  by  their  tendency  to<  combination,  from  whicii  number,  dispersion,  in* 
digence,  and  ignorance  equally  preclude  the  poor.  The  wealthy  arc  formed 
ialo  bodies  by  their  professions,  their  different  degrees  of  opulence  (called  rankSi) 
their  knowledge,  and  their  small  number.  They  necessarily,  in  all  countries, 
administer  government,  for  they  alone  have  skill  and  labour  for  its  functions. 
Thus  circumstanced,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  their  inevitable  prepoa- 
derance  in  tlie  political  scale.  The  preference  of  partial  to  general  interests  i%. 
however,  the  greatest  of  all  public  cvils^  it  should,  therefore,  have  been  tlie  ob* 
ject  of  all  laws  to  repress  this  maladv ;  but  it  has  been  their  perpetual  tendency 
ts  aggravate-  ik.  Not  content  with  the  inevitable  inequality  or  fortune,  they  have 
superadded  to^  it  honorary  and  political  distinctions.  Not  cootent  with  the*  in- 
svitabie  tendency  of  the  wealthy  to  combine,  they  have  imbodied  thorn  io  classes; 
they  have  foctafied  those  conspiracies  against  the  general  interest,  which  they 
sBght  to  have  resisted,  though  they  could  not  disarm.  Laws,  it  is  said,  cannot 
equalise  meik  No;  but  ought  they  for  that  reason  to  aggravate  the  inequality 
which  they^  eannot  cure  ?  Laws  cannot  inspire  unmixed'  (latriotism ;  but  ougbt 
they  ibr  that  reason  to  foment  that  corporation  spirit  which  is  its  most  fatal  ene^ 
my?  *A11  professional  combinations,'  said  Mr.  Burke  in  one  of  his  late  speeches 
in  parliament,  'are  dangerous  in  a  free  state.'  Arguing  on  the  same- principle, 
the  Natbnal  Assembly  ha»  proceeded  farther.  They  have  conceived  that  the 
laws  ought  to  create  no  inequality  of  combination,  to  recognise  all  only  in  their 
capacity  of  citizens,  and  to  offer  no  assistance  to  the  natural  preponderance  of 
lartial  over  general  interest 

'^Uitherlo  all  had  passed  unnoticed ;  but  no  sooner  did  tlie  assembly,  ftithful  to 
Ifaeir  principles,  proceed  to  extirpate  the  external  signs- of  ranks  which  they  no 
longer  tolerated,  than  all  Europe  resounded  with  clamours  against  their  Utopian 
and  levelling  madnesa  The  incredible  decree  of  the  lOtb  of  June,  1790,  for  the 
suppression  of  titles,  is  the  object  of  all  theso  invectives ;  yet,  without  that  mea- 
sare,the  assembly  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  the  grosw^st  inconsistency 
and  absurdity.  An  untitled  nobility  forming  a  member  of  the  state,  had  been  ex- 
emplified in  some  commonwealths  of  antiquity;  such  were  the  patricians  in 
Rome.  But  a  titled  nobility,  without  legal  priviloges,  or  political  existence, 
would  have  been  a  monster  new  in-  the  annals  of  legislative  absurdity.  The 
power  was  possessed,  without  the  bauble,  by  the  Roman  aristocracy;  the  bouble 
mofM  hawe  been  reverenced,  while  the  power  was  trampled  on,  if  titles  had  been 
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,  Spared  in  France.  A  titled  nobility  is  the  most  undisputed  progpeny  of  feadal  bar- 
barism. Titles  had,  in  all  nations,  denoted  x)ffice8;  it  was  reserved  fbr  Gothic 
Europe  to  attach  them  to  ranks:  yet  this  conduct  of  our  remote  ancestors  admits- 
explanation ;  for  with  them  offices  were  hereditary,  and  hence  the  titles  denoting^ - 
them  became  hereditary  too.  But  we,  who  have  rejected  hereditary  c^ce,  retain  > 
a  usage  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  it  alone  could  justify. 

*'£  egregiouslv  is  this  recent  origin  of  titled  nobility  misconceived,  that  it  has. 
bees  even  pretended  to  be  necessary  to  the  order  and  existence  of  society :  a  nar- 
row and  arrogaiit  bigotry,  which  would  limit  all  political  remark  to  the  Gothic- 
states  of  Europe,  or  establish  general  principles  on  events  that  occupy  so  short  a  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  manners  that  have  been  adopted  by  so  slender  a  portion  of  the 
human  race.  A  titled  nobitity  was  equally  unknown  to  the  splendid  monarchies 
of  Asia,  and  to  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  It  arose 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  modem  Europe;  and  yet  its  necessity  is  now 
erected  on  the  basis  of  universal  experience,  as  if  these  other  renowned  and  po- 
lished states  were  ef&ced  from  the  records  of  history,  and  banished  from  the  so- 
ciety of  nations.  ^Nobility  is  the- Corinthian  capital  of  polished  states;'  the  au- 
gust fabric  of  society  is  deformed  and  encumbered  by  such  Gothic  ornaments. 
The  massy  Doric  that  sustains  it  is  labour;  and  the  splendid  variety  of  arts  and 
talents,  that  solace  and  embellish,  life,  form  the  decoration  of  its  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  capitals." 

The  boldest^  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent,  reform  ef- 
fected by  the  constituent  assembly,  was  that  of  the  French  church. 
Nc^  one  of  its  measures  was  more  vehemently  reprobated  in  the 
"Reflections."  It  is  defended  with  less  passion^  and  equal  vigour, 
in  the  '^Vindiciae  Gallicae." 

**  The  fate  of  the  church,  the  second  great  corporation  that  sustained  the  French 
despotism,  has  pecu-liarlv  provoked  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  body,  the  resumption  of  its  territorial  revenues,  and  the 
new  organizatioi)  of  the  priesthood,  appear  to  him  to  be  dictated  by  the  union  of 
robbery  and  irreligion,  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  the  stock-jobbers,  and  to  gratify  tho 
hostility  of  atheists.  All  the  outrages  and  proscriptions  of  ancient  or  modern  ty- 
rants vanish,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  comparison  with  this  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gallican  church.  Principles  had,  it  is  true,  been  on  this  subject  ex- 
plored, and  reasons  had  been  urged  by  men  of  genius,  which  vulgar  men  deemed 
irresistible.  But  witli  these  reasons  Mr.  Burke  will  not  deign  to  combat  *  You 
do  not  imagine,  sir,*  says  he  to  his  correspondent,  *  that  I  am  going  to  compliment 
this  miserable  description  of  persons  with  any  long  discussion  T  What  immedi- 
ately follows  this  contemptuous  {yassage  is  so  outrageously  ofibnsivc  to  candour 
and  urbanity,  that  an  honourable  adversary  will  disdam  to  avail  himself  ofiL  The 
passage  itself,  however,  demands  a  pause.  It  alludes  to  an  opinion  of  which,  I 
trust,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  know  the  origin.  That  the  church  lands  were  national 
property,  was  not  first  asserted  among  the  Jacobins,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
autlior  of  that  opinion,  the  master  of  that  wretched  description  of  persons  whom 
Mr.  Burke  disdains  to  encounter,  was  one  whom  he  might  have  combated  with 
glory,  with  confidence  of  triumph  in  victory,  and  without  fear  of  shame  in  defeat. 
The  author  of  that  opinion  was  Tuhqot!— a  name  now  too  high  to  be  exalted  by 
eulogy,  or  depressed  by  invective.  That  benevolent  and  philosophic  statesman 
delivered  it  in  the  article  Fondation,  in  the  Encijclop^die,  as  the  calm  and  disin- 
terested  opinion  of  a  scholar,  at  a  moment  when  he  could  have  no  view  to  palli- 
ate rapacity,  or  prompt  irreligion.  It  was  no  doctrine  contrived  for  the  occasion 
by  the  agents  of  tyranny;  it  was  a  principle  discovered  in  pure  and  harmless 
speculation,  by  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  I  adduce  the  authority  of  Tur- 
cot, not  to  oppose  the  arguments,  (if  there  had  been  any,)  but  to  counteract  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  authority  of  his  assertions  forms  a  prejudice, 
which  is  thus  to  be  removed  before  we  can  hope  for  a  fair  audience  at  the  bar  of 
reason.  If  he  insinuates  the  flagitiousness  of  these  opinions  by  the  supposed  vile- 
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MS  of  their  origio*  it  cannot  be  unfit  to  pave  the  way  for  their  receplioD,  by  ao» 
sigoing  them  a  more  illustrious  pedigree. 

The  foUowing  prophecy  is  sabjoined  by  Sir  James  in  a  note:— 

"Did  we  not  dread  the  ridicule  of  political  prediction,  it  would  not  seem  dift- 
colt  to  assign  its  period.  Church  power  (unless  some  revolation  auspicious  \o 
priestcraft  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly  not  survive  tlie 
niaeteenth  century." 

The  foUowiDg,  again>  is  Mackintosh's  antagonist's  coup  <Pail  of  the 
Revolation : — 

"  Thus  various  are  the  aspects  which  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  in  its  ia* 
floence  on  literature,  but  in  it»  general  tenor  and  spirit,  presents  to  minds  occu- 
pied by  various  opinions.  To  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke  it  exhibits  nothing  but  a. 
Bceoe  of  horror.  In  his  mind  it  inspires  no  emotion  but  abhorrence  of  its  leaders, 
commiseration  of  their  victims,  and  alarms  at  the  influence  of  an  event  which 
nenices  the  subversion  of  the  policy,  the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  the  civilized 
wodd.  Minds  who  view  it  through  another  medium  are  filled  by  it  with  every 
RDliment  of  admiration  and  triumph, — of  admiration  due  to  splendid  exertions  of 
virtiie^aod  of  triumph  inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness. 

**Noi  cagbt  it  to  be  denied  by  the  candour  of  philosophy,  that  events  so  great 
are  never  bo  unmixed  as  not  to  present  a  double  aspect  to  the  acuteness  and  ex- 
aggeratioD  of  contending  parties.  The  same  aidour  of  passion  which  produces 
patriotic  and  legislative  heroism  becomes  the  source  of  ferocious  retaliation,  of 
riflooary  novelties,  and  precipitate  change.  The  attempt  were  hopeless,  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  without  favouring  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  evil.  He  that 
on  Buch  occasions  expects  unmixed  good,  ought  to  recollect  that  the  economy  of 
Datnie  has  invariably  determined  the  equal  influence  of  high  passions  in  giving 
birth  to  virtues  and  to  crimes.  The  soil  of  Attica  was  remarked  by  antiquity  as. 
pFoducing  at  once  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  the  most  virulent  poisons.  It  is 
thus  with  the  human  mind;  and  to  the  frequency  of  convulsions  in  the  ancient 
commonwealths,  thejr  owe  those  examples  of  sanguinary  tumult  and  virtuous  he* 
roina  which  distinguish  their  history  from  the  monotonous  tranquillity  of  modern 
itatea  The  passions  of  a  nation  cannot  be  kindled  to  the  degree  which  renders 
it  capable  of  great  achievements,  without  endangering  the  commission  of  vio- 
iences  and  crimes.  The  reforming  ardour  of  a  senate  cannot  be  inflamed  sufficient-. 
ly  to  combat  and  overcome  abuses,  without  hazarding  the  evils  which  arise  from 
Illative  temerity.  Such  arc  the  immutable  laws,  which  are  more  properly  to» 
be  regarded  as  libels  on  our  nature,  th&n  as  charges  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tioo.  The  impartial  voice  of  history,  ought,  doubtless,  to  record  the  blemishes  as 
veil  as  the  glories  of  that  great  event;  and  to  contrast  the  delineation  of  it,  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  specious  and  temperate  toryiam  of  Mr^.  Hume,  witik 
that  which  we  have  received  from  the  repulsive  and  fanatical  invectives  of  Mr. 
Burke,  might  still  be  amusing  and  instructive.  Both  these  great  men  would  be 
advene  to.  the  revolution;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
Qodi^goised  fury  of  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  the  well  dissembled  partiality  of  a 
pbiloeopbical  judge.  Such  would,  probably,  be  the  diflerence  between  Mr.  Hume 
tod  Mr.  Burke,  were  they  to  treat  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  passions  of 
the  latter  would  only  feel  the  excesses  which  had  dishonoured  it;  but  the  philo- 
a)phy  of  the  former  would  instruct  him  that  the  human  feelings,  raised  by  such 
ereots  above  the  level  of  ordinary  situations,  become  the  source  of  a  guilt  and  a' 
heroism  unknown  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  nations;  that  such  periods  are  only 
fertile  in  those  sublime  virtues  and  splendid  crimes  which  so  powerfully  agitate 
aod  interest  the  heart  of  man." 

The  Vindicias  GallicaEi  had  two  leading  objects;  first  to  defend  the 
French  Revolution,  next  to  vindicate  its  English  admirers.  The 
great  schism  among  the  Whigs  may  be  reduced  to  the  question,, 
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Which  of  the  two  parties, — the  opponents  or  the  admirers  of  the 
French  Rofrolulion  of  1789, — were  the  true  Whigs  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688?  This  question  was  treated  by  Burke  incident* 
ally  in  the  **  Reflections,"  and  afterwards  in  a  separate  publication- 
It  is  touched  on  as  follows  by  Mackintosh : — 

**The  Revolution  of  1688  is  confessed  to  have  establiabed  principles,  l^  tbose^ 
who  lament  that  it  has  not  reformed  institutions    It  has  sahctified  the  tlieory, 
if  it  has  not  ensured  the  practice,  of  a  free  government    It  declared,  by  a  mc» 
raorable  precedent,  the  rig^ht  of  the  people  of  England  to  revoke  abused  power, 
to  frame  the  government,  and  bestow  the  crown.    There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  some  wretched  followers  of  Filmer  and  Blackwood  lifted  their  heads  in  op-- 
poflition.    But  more  tiian  half  a  century  had  withdrawn  them  from  public  con- 
tempt to  the  amnesty  and  oblivion  which  their  innoxious  stupidity,  bad  pur— 
cham. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuryvtO'Constnie  tbew^ 
innocent  and  obvious  inferences  into  libels  on  the  constitution  and  the  law&  Dr. 
Price  bad  asserted  (I  presume  without  fear  of  contradiction)  that  the  House  of 
Hanover  owes  the  crown  of  England  to  the  choice  of  the  people;  that  the  Revo- 
lution has  established  our  right  'to  choose  our  own  governors,  to  eashier  them  for 
misconduct,  and  to  frame  a  govern  men  tfiir  ourselves.*  The  first  proposition,  says- 
Mr.  Burke,  is  either  false  or  nugatory.  If  it  imports  that  England  is  an  elective 
monarchy,  *  it  is  an  unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  position/' 
If  it  alludes  to  the  election  of  his  Majesty's  ancestors  to  the  throne,  it  no  more 
legalizes  the  government  of  England  than  that  of  other  nations,  where  the  found- 
ers of  dynasties  have  generally  founded  their  claims  on  some  sort  of  election*. 
The  first  member  of  this  dilemma  merits  no  reply.  The  people  may  certainly,. 
OS  they  have  done,  choose  hereditarv  rather  than  elective  monarchy.  They  may- 
elect  a  race  instead  of  an  individual  Their  right  is  in  all  these  cases  equally- 
unimpaired.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  compare  the  pretended  elections  in  which  a. 
eouncil  of  barons,  or  an  army  of  mercenaries,  have  imposed  usurpers  on  enslaved 
and  benighted  kingdoms,  with  the  8olemn^  deliberate,  national  choice  of  1688.  It^ 
is,  indeed,  often  expedient  to  sanction  these  deficient  titles  by  subsequent  acqui- 
escence. It  is  not  amon^  the  projected  innovations  of  France^  to  revive  the- 
claims  of  any  of  the  posterity  of  Fharamond  and  Clevis,  or  to  arraign  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pepin  or  Hugh.  Capet*  Public  tranquillity  thus  demands-  a  veil  to  be 
drawn  over  the  successful  crimes  through  which  kings  have  sa  often  waded  to 
the  throna  But  wherefose  should  we  not  exult,  that  the  supreme  magistracy  of 
England  is  free  from  this  blot;  that,  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  it  is  as  legitimate  in  its  origin  as  in  its  admimstration?  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  position  of  Dr.  Price  is  neiraer  false  nor  nugatory.  It  is  not  nuga- 
tory, for  it  honourably  distinguishes  the  English  monarchy  among  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world;  and  if  it  be  false,  the  whole  history  of  eiir  Revolution  must 
be  a  legend.  The  fact  was  shortl;^,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  elected  Kingr 
of  England,  in  contempt  of  the  claims,  not  only  of  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  son,, 
but  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  the  undisputed  progeny  of  James  II.  The 
title  of  William  III.  was,  then,  clearly  not  succession;  and  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  ordered  Dr.  Bornet*^  tract  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman* 
ibr  maintaining  that  it  was  conquest  There  remains  only  election,  for  these 
t4iree  claims  to  royalty  are  all  that  are  known  among  men.  It  is  futile  to  urge», 
that  the  convention  deviated  very  slenderly  from  the  order  of  succession.  The 
deviation  was,  indeed,  slight,  but  it  destroyed  the  principle,  and  established  the- 
right  to  deviate, — the  point  at  issue.  The  principle  that  justified  the  elevation^ 
of  William  III,,  and  the  preference  of  the  posterity  of  Sophia  of  Hanover  U> 
those  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  would  equally,  in  point  of  right,  have  vindicated, 
the  election  of  Chancellor  Jeffries  or  Colonel  Kirk.  The  choice  was,  like  every 
other  choice,  to  be  guided  by  views  of  policy  and  prudence,  but  it  was  a  choice- 
still. 

"From  these  views  arose  that  repugnance  between  the  conduct  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Revolutionists,  of  which^  Mr.  Burke  has  availed  himself.    Their  coo* 
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daet  waa  imdy  tad  ayttenwCic.  Their  krngiia^  ww  ooncilnitiiig  and  equWoctL 
They  kept  meaaares  with  prejttdice»  which  th^  deemed  neceasaiy  to  the  order 
«f  society.  They  impoaed  on  the  groaaneaB  of  the  popolar  undemtandinff  by  a  aort 
ef  cofapromiae  between  the  oanatitution  and  the  abdicated  ftmUy.  '  They  drew 
«  politic  well-wrought  veil,'  to  oae  the  expreeaion  of  Mr.  Burke,  over  the  jriori- 
one  scene  which  they  had  acted.  They  aflected  to  preserve  a  aemblance  of  soc- 
oeasion,  to  recar  for  the  objects  of  their  election  to  the  posterity  of  Charles  and 
James,  that  respect  and  loyalty  might  with  less  violence  to  public  sentiment  at- 
tach to  the  new  sovereign.  Had  a  Jacobite  been  permitted  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  parliament  of  William  III.,  he  might  thus  have  arraigned  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ments— *  la  the  language  of  your  statutes  to  be  at  eternal  war  with  truth?  Not 
loDg^ago  yon  profimed  tbe  forms  of  devotion,  by  a  thankegiving  which  either  means 
nothing,  or  insinuates  a  lie.  You  thanked  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  a  king 
and  qoeen  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors — an  expression  which  either  was 
sing^meant'of  their  descent,  which  was  frivolous,  or  insinuated  their  hereditary 
right,  which 'was  folse.  With  the  same  contempt  for  consistency  and  truth,  we 
are  this  day  ^called  on  to  settle  the  crown  of  England  on  a  princess  of  Germany, 
because  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  James  I.  If  that  be,  as  the  phraseology  in- 
sinoales,  the  tnie  and  sole  reason  of  the  choice,  consistency  demands  that  the 
words  aher  ^excellent**  should  be  omitted,  and  in  their  place  be  inserted,  "Vic- 
tor Aroadeos,  Duke  of  Savoy,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  most  excellent  Prin- 
cess Henrietta,  late  Duchess  of  -Orleans,  daughter  of  our  late  sovereign  lord 
Charles!,  ef  glorious  memory.*'  Do  homage  by  loyalty  in  your  actions,  or  ab- 
iore  it  in  your  worda;  avow  the  grounds  of  your  conduct,  and  your  manliness  will 
be  respected  by  those  who  detest  vour  rebellion.'  What  reply  Lord  Somers  or 
llr.  Borke  could  have  devised  to  this  philippic,  I  know  not,  unless  they  confessed 
that  the  authors  of  the  devolution  had  one  language  for  novices  and  another  for 
adeptSL  Whether  thkconduct  waa  the  fruit  orcaution  and  consummate  wisdom, 
or  of  a  narrow,  arrogant,  and  dastard]  v  policy,  which  regarded  the  human  race  as 
only  to  be  governed  by  being  duped,  ft  is  useless  to  inquire,  and  might  be  pre- 
somptaous  to  determine;  but  it  certainty  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  contro- 
veny  abaald  have  arisen  by  confounding  theiT  princij^les  with  their  mreteits. 
With  tbe  latter,  tbe:position  of  J)r.  Price  nas  no  connexion;  from  the  former,  it 
18  aniisfidlible  inforence.'* 

The  phrase  of  casbiering  kings  for  misconduct  was  one  of  the 
most  bandied  in  the  controversies  of  the  Revolution.  It  conveyed 
tbe  essence  of  tbe  question  put  in  tbe  extreme,  »nd  levelled  royalty 
by  a  famiKar  expression.  Dr.  Price  first  launched  it  in  a  political 
sermon  whioh  inflamed  the  passions  of  adverse  parties,  and  drew 
upon  its  author  all  the  anger  and  eloquence  of  Burke.  The  preach- 
er is  ably  defended  by  Mackintosh. 

''The  next  doctrine  of  this  obnoxious  sermon  that  provokes  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Burke  is,  that  the  Revolution  has  established  *our  right  to  cashier  our  go- 
vernors for  misconduct*  Here  a  plain  man  could  have  foreseen  scarcely  any  di- 
versity of  opinion.  To  contend  that  the  deposition  of  a  king  for  the  abuse  of  his 
powers  did  not  establish  a  principle  in  favour  of  tbe  like  deposition  when  the 
like  abuse  should  again  occur,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  arduous  enterprises 
that  ever  the  heroism  of  paradox  encountered.  He  has,  however,  not  neglected 
the  means  of  retreat  'No  government'  he  tells  us,  'could  stand  a  moment  if 
it  could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  so  loose  and  indefinite  as  opinion  of  mis- 
eomiuct,*  One  might  suppose,  from  the  dexterous  levity  with  which  the  word 
miscondoct  is  introduced,  that  the  partisans  of  democracy  bad  maintained  the  ex- 
pediency of  deposing  kings  for  every  frivolous  and  venial  fault  of  revolting 
against  a  monarch  for  the  choice  of  his  titled  or  untitled  valets,  for  removing  his 
footmen,  or  his  lords  of  tlie  bedchamber.  It  would  have  been  candid  in  Mr. 
Burke  not  to  have  dissembled  what  he  must  know,  that  by  misconduct  was  meant 
that  precise  species  of  misconduct  for  which  James  II.  was  dethroned — a  conspi- 
racy against  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
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**  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  urge  the  consHtuUonal 
of  kings  or  parliaments.  The  law  can  never  suppose  them  responsiblot  because 
their  responsibility  supposes  the  dissolution  of  society,  which  is  the  annihilation 
of  Ulw.  In  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  existed,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate is  the  only  article  in  the  social  compact:  destroy  it,  and  society  is  dis- 
aohed.  A  legal  provision  for  the  responsibility  of  kings  would  infer,  that  the 
aathority  of  laws  could  co-exist  with  their  destruction.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
be  legally  and  constitutionally,  that  they  must  be  morally  and  rationally,  reepon- 
flible.  It  is  because  there  are  no  remedies  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  society, 
tliat  we  are  to  seek  them  in  nature,  and  throw  our  {wrchment  chains  in  the  fitce 
of  #ur  oppressors.  No  man  can  deduce  a  precedent  of /ato  from  the  Revolution-; 
£>r  law  cannot  exist  in  the  dissolution  of  government  A  precedent  of  reason 
and  justice  only  can  be  established  on  R^  and  perhaps  the  friends  of  freedom 
merit  the  misrepresentation  with  which  the^  have  been  opposed,  for  trusting 
their  cause  to  such  frail  and  frivolous  auxiliaries,  and  for  seeking  in  the  profit-' 
gate  prac  ices  of  men  whab  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  rights  of  nature.  The 
system  of  lawyers  is,  indeed,  widely  different;  they  can  only  appeal  to  usage, 
{ireced^nts,  authorities,  and  statutes.  They  display  their  elaborate  frivolity,  their 
perfidious  friendship,  in  disgracing  freedom  with  the  fantastic  honour  of  a  pedK- 
gree.  A  pleader  at  the  Old  Bailey,  who  would  attempt  to  aggravate  the  guilt 
of  a  robber,  or  a  mur<derer,  by  proving  that  King  John,  or  King  Alfred,  punished 
robbery  and  murder,  would  only  provoke  derision.  A  man  who  should  pretend 
that  the  reason  why  we  had  a  right  to  property  is,  because  our  ancesters  enjoyed 
that  right  400  years  ago,  would  be  justly  contemned.  Yet  so  little  is  plain  sense 
heard  in  the  mysterious  nonsense  which  is  the  cloak  of  political  fraud,  that  the 
Cokes,  the  Blackstones,  and  Burkes,  speak  as  if  our  right  to  freedom  depended 
on  its  possession  by  our  ancestors.  In  the  common  coses  of  morality,  we  would 
blush  at  such  an  absurdity :  no  man  would  justify  murder  by  its  antiquity,  or  stig- 
matize benevolence  for  being  new.  The  genealogist  who  should  emblazon  the 
one  as  coeval  with  Cain,  or  stigmatize  the  other  as  upstart  with  Howard,  would 
be  disclaimed  even  by  the  most  frantic  partisan  of  aristocracy.  This  Gothic 
transfer  of  genealogy  to  truth  or  justice  is  peculiar  to  politics.  The  existence 
of  robbery  in  one  age  makes  its  vindication  in  the  next,  and  the  champions  of 
freedom  have  abandoned  the  stronghold  of  right  for  precedent,  which,  when  the 
most  favourable,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  ages  which  furnish  it,  feeble, 
fluctuating,  partial,  and  equivocal.  It  is  not  because  we  have  been  free,  but  be- 
cause we  nave  a  right  to  be  free,  that  we  ought  to  demand  freedom.  Justice  and 
liberty  have  neither  birth  nor  race,  youth  nor  age.  It  would  be  the  same  absurdi- 
ty to  assert  that  we  have  a  right  to  freedom  because  the  Englishmen  of  Alfred's 
reign  were  free,  as  that  three  and  three  are  'six  because  they  were  so  in  the 
camp  of  Genghis  Khan.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ignoble  and  ignominioas 
pedigree  of  freedom.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  her  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  an- 
cestors. Let  the  immortal  daughter  of  reason,  and  of  God,  be  no  longer  coiii> 
founded  with  the  spurious  abortions  that  have  usurped  her  name." 

The  Society  of  "  the  Friends  of  the  People,"  for  ^he  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  was  instituted  early  in  1792,  un^ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  present  prime  minister,  then  Mr.  Grey.  It 
comprised  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  professional,  literary,  and  mercantile  men  in  England. 
Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  became  its  Secre<- 
tary.  The  petition  of  this  society  presented  to  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons  by  Mr.  Grey,  in  May,  1793,  remained  a  deadly  arrow,  fast 
and  festering,  in  the  side  of  borough  oligarchy  from  that  period  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  BUI.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  facts 
and  arguments,  which  it  recorded  with  admirable  compactness,  is 
rather  a  disheartening  proof  of  the  slow  progress  of  human  reason^ 
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^even  io  a  country  where  reasoD  is  least  trammelledy  than  a  couoliiig 
<me  of  the  superior  force  of  truth.  There  are,  however,  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  public  opinion,  the  vicissitudes  of  political  party,  and  the 
fortunes  of  party  leaders,  few  events  more  curious  than  that  it  should 
be  reserved  for  Lord  Grey  to  carry  into  efiect,  in  his  advanced  agCt 
the  principles  of  his  early  youth,  after  the  awful  lapse  of  forty  years 
over  his  head,  and  after  they  had  been  renounced  or  despaired  of 
even  by  himself.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh :  but  that  remarkable  document  does 
not  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind  or  style.  It  was  written  by  the  late 
Mn  Tierney.  He,  however,  wrote  several  of  the  manifestoes,  and 
conducted  the  correspondence  of  '^  the  Friends  of  the  People  ^  with 
great  ability.  The  well-known  "Declaration  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People "  was  written  by  him.  A  pamphlet  written  by  him  on  the 
apostacy  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  cause  of  reform,  obtained  him  from 
the  society  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  obtained  also  the  honours  of  de- 
nunciation by  the  Attorney-General  in  parliament  That  conserva- 
tive law  officer,  Sir  John  Scott,  now  Lord  Eldon,  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1795,  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
G>rpus  Act,  as  they  feared  the  writings  and  principles  of  Paine^ 
Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  and  "  the  Friends  of  the  People.^ 
In  two  years  more  the  Vindiciae  Gallicse  were  cited  not  only  with 
respect,  but  as  an  authority,  by  the  adversaries  of  reform.  This 
change  of  lone  drew  the  following  observations  from  Mr.  Fox:— 

■^An  honourable  gentleman,**  says  he,  ''has  quoted  a  most  aUe  book  on  tiie 
aobject  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackintosh;  and  1  rejoice  to 
see  that  gentleman  begin  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  that  eminent  writer ;  and 
that  the  impression  that  it  made  upon  me  at  the  time  is  now  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged even  by  those  who  disputed  its  authoritv.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
quoted  Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  on  account  of  the  observation  which  he  mads  on 
the  article  which  relates  to  the  French  elections.  I  have  not  forrotten  the  nr- 
casms  which  were  flung  out  on  my  approbation  of  this  celebratea  work:  that  I 
was  told  of  my  'new  library  stuffed  with  the  jargon  of  the  Rights  of  Man;'  it 
now  appears,  however,  that  I  did  not  greatly  overrate  this  performance,  and  that 
those  persons  now  quote  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  an  authority,  who  before  treated  him 
with  splenetic  scorn. 

**  Now,  sir,  with  all  my  sincere  admiration  of  this  book,  I  think  the  weakest 
and  most  objectionable  passage  in  it  is  that  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
quoted;  I  think  it  is  that  which  the  learned  author  would  himself  be  the  most 
desirons  to  correct  Without  descending  to  minute  and  equivocal  theories,  and 
without  inquiring  farther  into  the  Rights  of  Man  than  what  is  necessary  to  our 
purpose,  there  is  one  position  in  which  we  shall  all  agree, — that  man  has  the 
ri^t  to  be  well  governed.*' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  on  engaging  actively  in  politics,  renounced 
medicine,  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Called  to  the  bar 
in  1795,  he  derived  little  emolument  from  his  profession,  but  was  not 
without  resources.  The  death  of  an  annuitant  released  the  proper- 
ty left  by  his  father  from  an  absorbing  charge;  and  he  was  enabled 
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to  raise  monej  upon  it,  for  his  present  necessities,  by  a  mortgage. 
With  his  characteristic  improvidence,  he  was  about  to  sell  it  disad- 
vantageously,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  himself  in  contiibutions  to  the  daily  and  periodical  press; 
but,  with  his  want  of  economy  and  prudence,  and  with  the  expenses 
of  a  family,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  he  was  often  embar- 
rassed. 

His  polilical  opinions  now  underwent -a  change,  which  was  vari- 
ously judged.    It  has  been  ascribed  to  a  visit  of  some  days  to  Burke. 
There  are  two  versions  of  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  his 
great  adversary.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  induced  to  write 
to  Burke,  without  having  yet  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
a  letter  of  recommendation  or  introduction  of  sojme  third  person :  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  Burke  charged  Doctor  Lawrence  with  a  long 
letter  to  him,  containing  an  invitation  to  Beaconsfield.    A  change  of 
religious  opinion,  under  such  circumstances,  is  credible  for  obvious 
reasons.    But  that  the  political  conversion  of  Mackintosh  should  be 
effected  'in  a  few  days,  even  by  so  eloquent  and  zealous  a  propagan- 
dist as  Burke,  can  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  probability  only 
by  asfsuming  that  he  had  what  physicians  call  a  predisposition  when 
he  went  to  Beaconsfield.    A  humane  man  would  naturally  recoil 
'from  the  turn  of  afiairs  in  France,  and  humanity  was  predominant 
In  the  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     Yet  he  might  have  recol- 
lected that,  if  the  Revolution  produced  men  of  blood,  religion  had 
generated  persecutors,  and  monarchy  tyrants,  to  become  as  bloody 
scourges  of  the  human  race.     The  supposition  that  his  political  opi- 
nions were  made  thus  suddenly  to  veer  about,  would  shake  his  claim 
to  that  depth,  firmness,  and  force  of  principles  and  character,  which 
are  the  growth  of  the  first  order  of  minds.  Other  disgusts  than  those 
•of  Jacobinism  and  the  Revolution  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have 
been  felt  by  him.     With  talents  and  ambition,  he  had  his  fortune  to 
make.     Notwithstanding  his  intimacy  with  the  leading  Whigs,  and 
their  estimation  of  him,  he  was  still  but  the  pioneer  of  a  party;  and 
lie  must  have  found  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  people  a  barren 
service.    The  man  who  would  attach  himself  to  the  Whigs,  or  serve 
the  'people,  must  not  be  dependent  for  his  fortune  upon  either,  if  he 
would  a^ire  to  political  station,  or  escape  disgusts.     What  was 
Burke  but  the  subaltern — the  very  slave  of  a  party — and  the  pen- 
sioner of  Lord  Rockingham — degraded,  rather  than  distinguished,  by 
the  paltry  title  of  a  privy  counsellor?    IfHuskisson  became  a  lead- 
ing cabinet  minister,  and  Canning  the  chief  of  an  administration,  it 
was  because  they  renounced  whiggism  at  the  threshold  of  public 
Jife.     Thus  humanity,  ambition,  and  liis  necessities  may  have  pre- 
disposed Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  become  a  convert;  and  the  know- 
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ledge  of  this  predisporition  would  account  for  the  spontaneous  ad* 
Tances  and  invitation  of  Burke.  His  conversion,  however,  was  not 
yet  openly  avowed,  and  he  continued  on  terms  of  political  and  per- 
sonal intiniacy  with  the  leading  Whigs.  He  professed  an  enthusiasm 
tic  admiration  of  Burke's  genius,  without  sharing,  bis  principles;  and, 
on  the  death  of  that  celebrated  man,  in  1797,  asked  Fox  to  move,  in 
parliament,,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his-  memory.  Ms^Fox 
decHaed  being  the  mover,  but  expressed  his  readiness  to  support  tht 
motion  if  made  by  another. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  cherished  the  memory  of 
Burke  with  a  feeling  of  affectionate  piety.  Dr.  Parr  had  an  ac- 
knowledged, or  assumed^  pre-eminence  as  a  writer  of  Latin  in  what 
is  called  the  lapidary  style :  recourse  was  had  to  the  Foxit»  Doctor, 
probably  through  Sir  James,  fbr  an  epitaph  on  Burke, — a  proof,  by 
the  way,  that  rhetoric  is  more  consulted  than  truth  in  those  mortuary 
eulogies.  There  is,  in  the  published  correspondence  of  Parr,  a  letter 
from  Mackintosh  on  the  subject  of  the  epitaph,  curious  for  the  arti- 
fices of  expresrion,  and  surcharged  compliments,  in  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  envelop  the  suggestion  even  of  a  critical  doubt  to  the 
jealous  Latinist  The  letter  professes  to  be  a  joint  production, 
Mackintosh  holding  the  pen.    * 

**  Scarlet,  Sharp,  and  G.  Philips,  are  in  town*  The  two  first  are  within  your 
permission  as  to  the  epitaph,  and  my  admiration  is  too  warm  for  me  not  to  be 
eager  to  communicate  it  to  men  so  well  qualified  to  feel  its  excellence.  I  need 
sot  tell  yoQ  how  they  felt  it  My  wonder  increases  with  familiarity,  contrary  to 
the  oommon  course  of  our  feeling;  but  it  is  because  I  cannot  pcrsue  it  or  think 
«f  it  without  discoverino*  new  difficulties  overcome,,  and  new  beauties  attained. 
We  all  admire  it  so  much,  that  we  hope  you  will  think  us  authorized  to  lay  befose 
yon  our  doubts  (we  shall  not  call  them  criticisms)  respecting  one  part  of  it  It 
is  that  which  follows  'Critico,'  and  which  I  presume  you  mean  to  apply  to  the 
book  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifut 

**  Our  first  doubt  relates  to  the  firet  line, '  qui  verborum  quotidianorum  vim  re- 
Gooditam  illustravit'  How  is  this  praise  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  book? 
Has  it  any  reference  to  our  idiomatic  style,  or  does  it  not  rather  refer  to  the 
philoac^hical  illustration  of  terms  which  had  been  generally  but  vaguely  used  be- 
fi^el  Our  next  difficulty  relates  to  the  third  line, '  Adumbratas  rerum  imagines 
mnlto  expressiores  reddidit,  multoque  dilucidiores.*  The  construction  of  this  line 
is  easy,  and  the  phraseology  beautiful;  but  we  are  perphexed  by  the  application 
«f  it  to  the  work  which  it  is  designed  to  chamcterize.  It  seems  to  us  capable  of 
more  than  one  meaning.  This  perplexity  arises,  no  doubt,  from  our  ignorance ; 
hit  there  will  be  many  readers  of  the  epitaph  still  more  ignorant  than  we  are.*^ 

Strong  signs  of  the  new  faith  of  Mackiatorii  may  be  observed  in 
hh  anonjnnoas  contributions  at  this  period  to  the  Reviews  of  the  day. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  papers,  and  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects,, in  the  Monthly  Review.  Among  these  are  notices  of  Burke's 
**  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  and  ^  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace.'f 

The  contemplation  of  Burke's^  writings,  genius,  and  afBictions  ap- 
pears to  have  inspired  him  with  a  sentiment  of  reverential  kindn^^i* 
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He  vindicates,  bj  antiquarian  research,  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  from  the  eloquent  diatribe  of  his  assailant^  but  condemns  the 
provocation  given,  and  writes  with  restraint  and  difficulty  between 
the  adverse  distractions  of  party  and  private  feeling, — the  Whigs^ 
the  alarmists,  Fox  and  Burke. 

**  All  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke  possefis  so  many  powerful  attractions,  that 
even  the  irkaome  and  ungrateful  topics  of  personal  altercation  become  interesting' 
in  his  bands.  The  publication  before  us  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  parliamentary 
discussion  on  his  pension;  a  discussion,  which  (with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
aoble  persons  with  whom  it  originated)  we  always  thought  had  too  much  the  air 
of  a  harsli  and  unseemly  proceeding.  Many  circumstances  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  unprejodieed  mind,  which  might  have  been  sufficient  to  silence  any 
rigorous  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  the  present  grant  The  venerable  age  of  a 
great  man,  his  transcendent  genius,  his  retirement  irom  the  world,  his  domestic 
calamities,  ouffht  surely  to  have  prevailed  over  party  resentment,  and,  perhaps, 
even  to  have  disarmed  the  severity  of  public  virtue  herself.  At  least  we  might 
have  expected  a  similar  efiect  from  similar  causes,  in  generous  and  amiable  na- 
tures, such  as  we  most  sincerely  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  We  agree  with  these  noble  persons  in  doubting  the  propriety, 
if  not  the  legality,  of  applying  the  fund  from  which  this  pension  is  drawn  to  such 
a  purpose;  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  himself  has  severely  felt  (though  he 
has  not  chosen  to  express  it  in  this  pamphlet)  the  mortification  of  receiving,  as  a 
clandestine  gifU  that  which  he  expected  to  have  been  voted  by  parliament  as  an 
efiering  of  national  gratitude.  In  this  honourable  and  parliamentary  way,  it 
would,  probably,  have  been  not  merely  allbwed,  but  zealously  supported,  by  Mr. 
Fox ;  the  tenderness  of  whose  friendship  survives  the  connexions  of  politics,  and 
whose  mind  is  so  happily  framed  that  be  can  feel  the  ardour  of  rivalship  without 
jealousy,  and  display  the  activity  of  opposition  without  rancour.  The  behaviour 
of  this  great  statesman  towards  the  friend  of  so  many  years,  amply  justifies  the 
character  which  has  been  delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  *  I 
admired  the  powers  of  a  superior  man  as  they  are  blended,  in  his  (Mr.  Fox*s)  at- 
tractive character,  with  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  Perhaps,  no  hu- 
man being  was  ever  more  free  from  the  taint  of  malevolence,  vanity,  or  false- 
hood."' 

There  are,  in  the  same  volume,  short  notices  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh of  minor  publications^  which  followed  in  the  train  of  Burke's 
letter,  ofiering  homage  or  annoyance,  both,  for  the  most  part,  equally 
beneath  that  extraordinary  man.  The  strictures  of  Sir  James  are 
tempered,  sometimes,  by  personal  acquaintance  or  public  respect; 
but  he  is,  in  general,  unsparing  of  his  castigation  and  contempt 
Among  the  pamphleteers  whom  he  dismisses  gently  are  Messrs. 
Street,  Thelwall,  and  O'Brien.  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  censured  by 
bim  in  passing,  with  good  taste  and  just  respect  There  is  some- 
thing curious  in  the  comparison  of  his  tone,  as  a  critic,  at  this  early 
period,  with  that  of  his  later  years.  Latterly,  his  censure  was  qua- 
lified, his  praise  unreserved;  formerly,  his  praise  was  moderate,  bi» 
censure  unrestrained.  He  had  then  little  indulgence  for  presomp- 
tioo  or  mediocrity.  Among  the  objects  of  hb  critical  severity  was  a 
prolific  pamphleteer  of  the  day*  named  Miles.  Mr.  Miles  was  scur- 
filotts  in  his  language,  bad  the  reputation  of  being  not  quite  incormpfc 
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in  his  practice,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  A  reply  to  him  passes 
next  in  review: — ^"The  author  of  this  pamphleV'  says  the  critic, 
^  has  retaliated  on  Mr.  Miles  in  his  own  furious  and  abusive  language.** 
He  then  adds,  '*  The  style  of  this  writer  is  indeed  less  intolerable 
than  that  of  Mr.  Miles,  and  the  following  retort  is  not  without  in- 
genuity. *  If  you  seriously  propose  any  end  from  these  extraordinary 
means,  it  must  be  to  persuade  the  world  that  Mr.  Burke  meant,  in 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  attack  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
The  falsity  of  such  a  deduction  is  too  obvious  to  require  refutation. 
As  well  might  you  say,  that  in  attacking  you,  I  meant  to  attack  all 
the  literary  men  of  the  day  whahave  combated  Mr.  Burke,  when,  per* 
haps,  there  cannot  be  found  in  nature  a  greater  contrast  than  a  Mack- 
intosh and  a  Miles.' "  Such  is  the  magic  which  can  soften  a  reviewer, 
and  seduce  him  into  quotation:  such  the  infirmity  of  authorship  and 
of  human  nature; — not  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  following 
passage,  from  a  notice  of  one  of  the  adversaries  of  Burke,  may  be 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Sir  James  distributed 
his  severer  justice,  and  of  the  delirious  imbecility  of  the  pamphle- 
teers of  that  day : — 

*^We  could  not  without  some  astonishment  proceed  in  reading  this  eztraoidi- 
oaiy  and  incomprehensible  production,  till  we  found  the  solution  of  the  riddle  in 
the  fifth  page.  The  writer  there  says,  in  the  strain  of  obsequious  politenesi,. 
which  we  believe  was  never  before  shown  to  any  author  by  his  answerer, — *  JMy 
labours  shall,  I  trust,  be  uniform.  Where  the  antajronist  is  warm,  I  shall  also  be 
warm ;  where  phlegmatic,  I  shall  be  phlegmatic ;  where  abturd^  IghaU  exemplify 
Ikal  absurdity;  if  at  any  time^  in  any  ofhisjliffkls,  he  acts  the  madman^  I  thou 
even  act  that  part  too  !*  Afler  the  last  declaration,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at 
any  thinjr  in  the  writings  of  this  author.  Of  any  other  writer,  who  had  made  a 
less  sublune  declaration.  We  should  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  those  choice  phrases  with  which  this  pamphlet  abounds:  *  ephemcrous  hor 
rors  of  hideous  self  views,*  pi  2.;  ^  the  republic  of  periodic  wit,*  ib.;  *  corybantiate* 
shrieks,'  p.  3.;  *  champion  of  infemality,'  p.  4.;  dulciated  minister,*  p.  13.  He  tells 
Its  that  Mr.  Burke  was  *  in  his  closet  a  demagogue.'  The  idea  of  a  man  ikying 
the  part  of  a  demagogue  in  his  closet,  haranguing  mobs  of  books^  and  arranging 
factions  d chairs,  is  unrivalled  by  any  thing  but  the  description,  by  Cervantes,  of' 
the  unfortunate  knight  of  La  Mancha  mistaking  wineskins  for  giants,  and  tbe^ 
wine  for  their  blood.  Forums  and  senate^houses  used  to  be  the  scenes  in  which- 
the  character  of  the  demagogue  was  displayed;  and  even  the  most  restless  and- 
torbulent  spirits  were  supposed,  till  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mackleod  appeared,  U>< 
lay  aside,  in  some  measure,  the  demagogue,  when  they  entered  the  quiet  retreat 
of  their  closets." 

The  French  convention  gave  way  to  the  directory  in  1795.  Mr- 
Pitt  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  negotiate  with  the  Republic  in  1796. 
The  n^otiator'fl  instructions  were  so  restricted  or  imperfect  that  he 
could  not  make  one  step  in  advance  without  fresh  authority  from 
Loodon;  and  the  Parisians  said,  his  was  a  mission  of  hags  and  cou- 
riers. No  reflecting  person  expected  peace.  Burke  had  lived  for 
some  time  retired  from  the  worlds  at  BeaconsGeld,  broken  down  hj 
parental  sorrow,  political  disappointments,  angry  disputes,  and  bodilj 
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infirmities.  The  bare  idea  of  peace  wilh  the  regicide  republic  ex^ 
cited  him  to  an  access  of  distempered  vigour,  and  he  threw  off  a  se-* 
ries  of  letters  against  the  **  regicide  peace,"  with  all  the  fervour  of 
his  eloquence  and  force  of  his  genius  in  his  best  days.  They  are  re- 
viewed by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  with  the  same  admiration  of  the 
author  as  in  reviewing  the  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  and  with 
the  same  tacking  course;  bearing  alternately  upon  war  and  peaces 
and  settling  in  neither,  but  with  a  leaning  to  the  former.  He  in<> 
directly  assimilates  the  position  of  Burke  to  that  of  Demosthenes 
rallying  the  degenerate  Greeks  in  defence  of  their  country;  to  Cicero» 
struggling  to  avert  "  an  ignominious  negotiation  with  a  wretch  who 
was  then  a  rebel,  and  who  soon  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  profligate  of  tyrants,"  to  William  the  IIL;  "  a  more  recent 
and  a  domestic  example/'  says  Sir  James, "  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke^ 
of  which  we  equally  applaud  the  patriotism  aud  the  wisdom."  The 
name  of  King  William  acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  imagination  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Reviewing  Burke's  *'  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,"  he  starts  off  into  the  following  elaborate  and  irrelevant 
panegyric  on  that  prince: — 

"  The  mind  which  has  acquired  a  true  relish  for  moral  beauty  will  turn  from 
more  dazzling  heroes,  to  admire  the  simplicity,  tlie  consistency,  the  usefulness^ 
the  solid  wisdom,  the  cahn  and  patient  perseverance  of  his  unostentatious  and  ui»- 
boastful  character.  Tltere  is  scarcely  another  instance  of  a  man  so  sing'ularly 
fiivoured  by  heaven  that  no  object  of  his  ambition  could  ever  be  obtained,  except 
by  rendering  signal  services  to  mankind.  Ambition  and  public  virtue  became  in- 
him  the  same  principle,  acting  throughout  his  whole  life  for  the  same  ends,  and 
by  the  same  means.  They  inspired  him  with  that  courageous  wisdom  which 
saved  Holland,  which  delivered  England,  and  which  preserved  Europe  from  the 
domination  of  Louis  XIV.  His  life  was  a  complete  and  uniform  system ;  and  it  re- 
quires not  only  intrepid  honesty  but  rare  felicity  in  a  political  man,  to  be  able  to 
pursue  for  thirty  years,  with  uudeviating  and  undaunted  constancy,  amid  the  op- 
position of  factions,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  most  calamitous  reverses 
of  fortune,  one  noble  object ;  that  of  maintaining  the  internal  freedom  and  es- 
tablishing the  external  security  of  nations.  His  zeal  for  religion  was,  during  aa 
intolerent  age,  pure  from  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  his  heroism  was  undcbased  by 
afiectation  or  parade.  He  did  for  Europe  much  more  than  he  seemed  to  do.  He 
contributed  even  by  the  defeats  which  he  suffered  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  glorious  war  which  followed. 
He  formed  and  animated  that  grand  alliance  which  could  alone  have  set  bounds 
to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  him  a  great  part  of  its  victories  and  of  that 
general  safety  which  was  the  happy  fruit  of  these  victories  ought  in  justice  to  be 
ascribed:  the  glory  has  been  reaped  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  but  much  of 
the  rejd  merit  belongs  to  the  provident  mind  of  William.  If  there  bo  any  man 
in  the  present  age  who  deserves  the  honour  of  being  compared  with  this  great 
prince,  it  is  George  Washington.  The  merit  of  both  is  more  solid  than  dazzling. 
The  same  plain  sense,  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  love  of  their 
country,  the  same  unaffected  heroism,  distinguish  both  these  illustrious  men;  and 
both  were  so  highly  favoured  by  Providence  as  to  be  made  its  chosen  instruments 
for  redeeming  nations  from  bondage.  As  William  had  to  contend  with  greater 
captains,  and  to  struggle  with  more  complicated  political  difficulties,  we  are  aUo 
more  decisively  to  ascertain  his  martial  prowess,  and  his  civil  prudence.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  Washington  to  give  a  more  signal  proof  of  his  disinterested- 
nesBi  as  he  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  without  blame  resign 
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the  Bopreme  adminiBtration  of  that  commonwealth  which  his  Taloor  bad  gaaidad 
in  Ob  infiincy  a^inst  foreign  force,  or  which  hia  wisdom  haa  aince  guided  through 
atiU  more  formidable  domestic  perils.'* 

The  same  admiration  of  William  III.,  the  same  views  of  his  life 
and  character,  in  almost  the  same  language,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  work  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But  it  is  the  property  of  ad- 
miration to  exaggerate  merits,  to  leave  faults  out  of  view,  to  exalt 
human  nature  into  ideal  perfection;  and  the  foregoing  character^ 
especially  the  comparison  of  William  III.  with  Washington,  is  rather 
a  rhetorical  trial  of  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  than  the  faithful  de* 
Jlneation  of  a  painter  from  history.  In  the  anonymous  and  fugitive 
literature  of  a  Review,  this  may  be  unimportant  or  excusable ;  but 
it  biassed  the  mind  of  Sir  James  in  his  graver  works.  To  abandon 
this  digression,  and  return  to  the  review :  having  touched  on  the  con- 
tente  of  the  publication,  he  gives  the  following  character  of  the  style 
and  genius  of  Burke : — 

*^Sach  is  the  outline  of  this  publication,  of  which,  if  it  be  considered  merely 
as  a  work  of  literature,  it  mifrht  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  scarcely  surpassed 
in  excellence  by  any  of  the  happiest  productions  of  the  best  days  of  its  author. 
The  same  vast  reach  and  comprehension  of  view ;  the  same  unbounded  variety 
of  allusion,  illnstration,  and  ornament,  drawn  from  every  province  of  nature  and 
of  science ;  the  same  unrivalled  mastery  over  lang^uage ;  the  same  versatility  of 
imagination,  which  at  will  transforms  itself  from  sublime  and  terrific  genius,  into 
gay  and  playful  fancy;  the  same  happy  power  of  relieving  the  harshness  of  poli- 
tical dispute,  by  beautiful  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  of  dignifying  composition 
by  grave  and  lofly  maxims  of  moral  and  civil  wisdom ;  the  same  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  in  presenting  even  common  ideas  under  new  and  fascinating  shapes ; 
the  same  unlimited  sway  over  the  human  passions,  which  fills  us  at  his  pleasure 
with  indignation,  with  horror,  or  with  pily, — which  equally  commands  our  laugh- 
ter or  our  tears;  in  a  word,  the  same  wit,  humour,  pathos,  invention,  force,  dig- 
nity, copiousness,  and  magnificence,  are  conspicuous  in  this  production,  which 
will  immortalize  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Burke.  There  is  nothing  ordinary 
in  his  view  of  a  subject :  he  has  parts  of  all  writers :  he  is  one  of  whom,  it  may 
be  said  with  the  most  strict  truth,  that  no  idea  appears  hackneyed  in  his  hands ; 
no  topic  seems  common-place  when  he  treats  it.  When  the  subject  must  (from 
the  very  narrowness  of  human  conception,  which  bounds  even  the  genius  of  Mr« 
Burke)  be  borrowed,  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it  are  his 
own :  the  attitude  and  drapery  are  peculiar  to  the  master.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
becoming  in  us  to  animadvert  on  the  faults  of  so  great  a  writer;  yet  it  is  our 
doty  to  deliver  our  opinion  on  this  subject  with  modesty,  indeed,  but  with  free- 
dom. With  faults  in  argument,  with  indecorum  and  intemperance  in  language, 
we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  These  are  matters  of  which  the  consideration 
belongs  to  logic,  to  prudence,  and  to  manners.  We  consider  these  letters  now 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  literary  critics.  He  exerts  the  privilege  of  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  frequent  adoption  of  all  the  licenses  of  style ;  and  though  he  often  ex- 
ercises with  happy  boldness  his  power  over  language,  yet  he  sometimes  abuses 
the  renewal  of  antique  phraseology.  The  use  of  language  exclusively  poetical, 
and  even  of  foreign  idioms,  is  more  frequent  in  this  pamphlet,  than  in  any  of  the 
former  productions  of  the  author:  the  first  of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
happiest  artifices  that  can  be  employed  to  exalt  and  enrich  the  composition ;  yet 
it  most  be  cautiously  employed,  if  a  writer  would  escape  the  charge  of  affecta- 
tion, and  if  he  be  desirons  of  preserving  the  charms  of  ease  and  nature.  The 
adoption  of  poetical  language  is  a  license  which  can  only  be  pardoned  in  wri- 
ters  of  the  first  class,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  used  with  the  most  sparing  hand, 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  confound  all  the  distinguishing  cliaracters  of  the 
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most  diflbrent  kinds  of  compontion;  to  deprive  prose  of  its  sobriety,  and  to  nib 
vene  of  that  digni^  which  it  derives  from  the  appropriation  of  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology to  its  Dse.  The  coinage  of  new  words  is,  indeed,  a  pren^tive  which  is 
dne  to  great  writers;  but  its  existence  could  only  be  tolerated  on  account  of  its 
infrequent  exercise.  The  intermixture  of  foreign  idiom,  we  scarcely  think  even 
tolerable.  The  French  structure  of  Hume's  sentences,  and  the  French  phrase- 
ology of  Bolingbroke,  were  justly,  though  severely,  censured  by  Johnson,  when 
he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  *  we  should  soon  be  reduced  to  babble  a  dia- 
lect of  France.'  (Preface  to  his  Dictionary.)  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  free 
use  of  licenses  enables  us  to  express  our  ideas  with  more  strength  and  feb'city 
than  is  reconcileable  with  the  preservation  of  a  tame  and  frigid  correctness.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  good  writer  not  to  acquiesce  with  indolent  precipitation  in  the 
first  glowing  word  which  presents  itself  io  his  heated  fancy,  but  to  seek  within 
the  limits  of  propriety  for  language  to  convey  his  idea.  The  rules  of  good  sense 
and  taste  are,  indeed,  restraints,  but  they  are  restramts  which  conduce  to  excel- 
lence, and  to  which  a  good  writer  must  submit  He  will  struggle  with  the  dif- 
ficulty which  they  create,  and  will  display  his  power  and  skill  m  vanquishing  it. 
It  comparatively  is  easy  either  to  be  vigorous  without  correctness,  or  correct 
without  vigour:  the  art  and  merit  of  a  good  author  consists  in  combinmg  these 
two  qualities.  After  all,  if  such  licenses  were  confined  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired such  a  right  to  employ  them  as  Mr.  Burke  has  obtained,  the  evil  would 
be  little.  But  the  danger  arises  from  the  herd  of  imitators,  who  can  neither  copy 
nor  discover  his  excellencies ;  but  who  can  easily  ape  these  defects ;  and  who,  if 
they  be  not  speedily  checked  by  severe  criticism,  and  by  the  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  public,  threaten  to  destroy  the  purity  of  English  idiom,  and  the  propri- 
ety  of  English  style." 

Had  Sir  James  written  his  great  article  on  Burke,  as  it  was  called 
by  Lord  Byron,  he  could  hardly  have  produced  any  thing  superior 
for  eloquence  and  fidelity  to  this  early  sketch.  There  is  in  it  a  force 
and  freshness  of  touch  which  memory  and  imagination  would  in  vain 
labour  to  recall.  He  develops  another  feature  of  the  character, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  a  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Burke,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  reproduced. 

"  The  following  extract  contains,  we  fear,  not  only  a  poignant  and  vigorous 
satire,  but  a  just  and  correct  statement  of  facts: — 

« ( Tiie  creatures  of  the  desk,  and  the  creatures  of  fovour,  had  no  relish  for  the 
principles  of  the  manifestoes.  They  promised  no  governments,  no  regiments,  no 
•revenues  from  whence  emoluments  might  arise,  by  perquisite  or  by  grant  In 
"truth,  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest  or  our  species,  ^ere  is  no 
•trade  so  vile  and  mechanical  as  government  in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not  their 
habit  They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any  course  of  conduct  recommended  only 
by  conscience  and  glory.  A  large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of  the  interests 
"of  states  passes  with  them  for  romance;  and  the  principles  that  recommend  it,  for 
the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The  calculators  compote  them  out 
of  their  senses.  The  jesters  and  bufibons  shame  them  out  of  every  thing  grand 
and  elevated.  Littleness  in  object  and  in  means,  to  them  appears  soundness  and 
sobriety.  They  think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit,  but  that  which  they  can 
handle ;  which  they  can  measure  with  a  two-foot  rule,  which  they  can  tell  upon 
ten  fingers.' 

**  This  is  a  subject  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Burke*s  frequent  recur- 
rence to  it  in  his  writings,  has  often  thwarted  and  exasperated  him  in  his  passage 
through  life.  It  was  likely  to  do  so.  His  character  is  not  only  perfecUy  pure 
from  the  low  vices  of  these  vulgar  politicians,  but  may  possibly  be  suspected  of 
some  bias  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  Perhaps,  something  more  of  inflex* 
ibility  of  character  and  accommodation  of  temper — a  mind  more  broken  down  to 
the  practice  of  the  world — would  have  fitted  him  better  for  the  exertion  of  that 
art  which  is  the  sole  instrument  of  political  wisdom,  and  without  which  the  highest 
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^itical  wisdom  is  bat  barren  specokitioD — we  mean  the  art  of  gaidfnff  and 

maoa^Dg  mankind.  The  passage  before  us,  when  we  compare  it  with  ua  ge> 
neral  scheme  of  policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  observation  which  we  haire  hazarded.  How  could  Mr.  Barke 
have  foi^tten  that  these  vulgar  politicians  were  the  only  tools  with  which  he 
had  to  work,  in  reducing  his  scheme  to  practice?  These  creatures  of  the  desk 
and  creatures  of  favour  unfortunately  govern  Europe.  These  narrow  and  selfish 
men  were  the  sole  instruments  that  could  be  employed  in  realizing  schemes,  «f 
which  the  suocass  (according  to  Mr.  Burke*s  own  representation)  depended  oa 
their  disinterestedness.  There  were  no  other  men  possessed  of  power  to  carry 
the  plan  into  execution.  The  ends  of  generosity  were  to  be  companod  alone 
thrmigb  the  agency  of  the  selfish;  and  the  objects  ofprospective  wisdom  were  to  be 
attained  by  the  exertions  of  the  short-sighted.  There  never  was  a  project  in 
which  the  means  and  the  end  were  so  fatally  at  variance.  It  was  a -scheme  of 
policy,  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  men  who,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  character,  must  deride  the  whole  plan  as 
chimerical.  It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he,  who  as  an  observer  of 
human  life,  has  so  admirably  painted  the  character  of  these  men,  and,  as  a  speea- 
lattve  philosopher,  has  so  well  traced  their  conduct  to  its  principles,  should,  as  a 
praetical  politician,  have  so  utterly  overlooked  the  inefficiency  of  the  only  tools 
which  he  had  to  employ.*' 

There  is  in  the  fulness  and  earnestness  of  this  passage  something 
like  secret  fellow-feeling.  The  arobiiion  and  pride  of  Mackintosh 
had  already  known  disappointments  and  disgusts.  He  conckidea 
with  a  panegyric  on  Fox,  somewhat  unexpectedly  and  awkwardly 
introduced;  and -suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  very  consciousness  ofTe- 
ceding  from  him.  The  base-minded  follow  up  their  desertion  of  a 
party,  a  principle,  or  a  friend,  by  malice  and  defamation; — better 
spirits  are  but  the  more  scrupulously  and  studiously  just,  by  way^ 
perhaps,  of  disguising  or  atoning  for  their  own  infirmity  even  to 
themselves: — 

**  We  cannot  close  a  subject  <»i  which  we  are  serious,  even  to  melancholy,  with- 
out offering  the  slender  but  unbiassed  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  thanks  to 
that  illustrious  statesman,  the  friend  of  (what  we  must  call)  the  better  days  of 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  great  talents  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
mankind ;  who,  of  all  men,  most  andently  loves,  because  he  most  thoroughly  un- 
derstanda,  the  British  constitution;  who  has  made  a  noble  and  memorable,  though 
anavailing,  struggle  to  preserve  us  from  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present  war ; 
who  is  requited  for  the  calumny  of  his  enemies,  the  desertion  of  his  Inends,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  and  by 
a  -welT-groiinded  expectation  of  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  posterity,  who 
never  can  reflect  on  the  event  of  this  great  man's  counsels,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  beautiful  passage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  deplores  the  death  of  his  iU 
kntrious  rival,  Uortensius:  Si  fuU  tempiu  tUlum  cum  extorquere  armapoi$et  e 
mambus  iratorura  civium  boni  civis  auctoriloM  el  oratio ;  turn  ffrofecto  JuU  cum 
patrocinium  pacis  exchuum  est  out  ermre  haminum  out  timoreJ** 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  Mackintosh  re- 
sumes the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  opinioDB  ex- 
pressed in  the  eloquent  war-whoop  of  Burke.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  after-thought,  and  is  executed  in  a  tone  of  languor^  disinclination^ 
and  humility. 
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Lord  (then  Mr.)  Erskine's  ^  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  War,**  passed  through  the  friendly  ordeal  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  aim  of  the  re- 
viewer was  rather  to  manage  or  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  author, 
than  characterize  his  talents  or  his  work,  and  no  extract  would 
instruct  or  interest  the  reader. 

Gibbon*s  posthumous  works,  and  Roscoe*s  ''  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,"  are  the  only  standard  or  important  publications  of  the  day, 
in  literature,  reviewed  by  him.  In  treating  the  latter,  he  scarcely 
goes  out  of  the  contenlsof  the  history,  and  does  notcharacteriee  the 
historian  otherwise  than  by  general  eulogies,  coloured  with  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship.  The  reviewer,  indeed,  whatever  his  general 
reading,  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Italy  in 
the  various  arts  of  civilization  at  the  period  to  follow  and  judge  the 
author.  To  decide  upon  the  merks  of  «uch  a  work,  the  critic  should 
have  gone  over  the  ground  trodden  by  the  historian,  and,  perhaps, 
travelled  even  beyond  him.  Hence  k  is  ihat  so  few  reviews  of 
works  of  research  deserve  credit  and  authority.  There  are  doubt- 
less exceptions,  and  two  may  be  cited :  the  review  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth on  the  Eikon  Basilike,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,*  and  that 
upon  a  passage  of  Dr.  Lingard-s  "  History  of  Englafid,"  avowed  by 
Mr.  Allen.^  But  the  critics,  in  both  instances,  were  stimulated  by 
the  iritereto  of  personal  controversy  and  thcrr  reputations. 

The  genius,  the  style,  Ihe  character,  and  the  opinions  of  OihboOy 
would  be  expected  to  bring  the  faculties  of  Sir  James  Mackiotosh 
into  full  play.  'He  has  merely  noticed  in  passing  a  few  traits  of  the 
man  rather  than  of  the  writer,  and  has  left  almost  untouched  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  review,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tains only  the  substance  of  the  memoirs  of  Gibbon,  extracted  and 
compressed  for  the  use  of  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
passages  which  have  the  merits  of  eloquence  and  discrimination. 
After  citing  Gibbon's  account  of  the  theological  ^uctuations  of  Chii- 
lingworth,  he  remarks  upon  it  as  follows: — 

••To  this  eloquent  account  we  have  only  one  objection,  that  it  too  lightly 
adopts  that  rumour  which  was  propagated  against  Chillingworth  by  the  bigots 
and  impostors  of  his  own  age,  of  his  having  subsided  into  that  philosophical  in- 
diflfbrence,  which  might  have  been  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  but 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  have  been  so  in  those  of  Chillingworth.  To  ado^ 
the  charfifes  of  bigots  is  not  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  Chillingworth  was  called 
an  infidel,  by  the  zealots  of  his  age,  because  he  was  moderate,  candid,  and  ra- 
tional ;  in  the  same  manner  that  impostors,  clad  in  the  disguise  of  bigots,  now 
call  Priestley  worse  than  an  atheist!  The  Christianity  of  Chillingworth  is  cer- 
tainly oot  altogether  in  dogma,  and  not  at  all  in  spirit,  the  same  with  that  of 
Horsley:  but  it  is  perfectly  coincident,  both  in  doctrine  and  spirit,  with  the 
Christianity  of  Locke  and  Clarke,  of  Watson  and  Paley.    As  long  as  the  reli- 

•  Ed.  Rev.  No.  LXXXVll. 
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gkn  «f  the  Gospel  oontiniiee  to  be  yroHsmbd  tad  diteded  in  its  ova  ramiiie 
BpiiiU  by  the  iprettest  inutera  of  human  reaaoo,  it  can  neither  be  exposed  by  the 
scQfis  of  enemies,  nor  even  endangered  by  the  Auy  of  pretended  friends.** 

^  I  was  directed/'  says  Gibbon,  '<  to  the  writiogi  of  Swift  and  Ad* 
dison.  Wit  and  amplicity  are  their  common  attributes;  but  the 
style  of  Swift  is  supported  by  manly  original  vigour ;  that  of  AddiBon 
is  adorned  by  the  female  graces  of  elegance  and  mildness.  The  per- 
fect composition,  the  nervous  language,  the  well  turned  periodls  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  ioiamed  me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one 
day  tread  in  hia  footsteps.  The  calm  philoeophy,  the  careless  inimi- 
table beauties  of  his  friend  and  rival,  often  forced  me  to  close  the 
volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair."  Upon  this 
passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gibbon  the  reviewer  makes  the  following 
observation  i-^ 

^The  reader  will  not  Team  withoot  wonder  that  Swift  and  Addison  wenr 
mnaong  the  earliest  models  on  which  our  celebrated  historian  lalnared  to  form  his 
taste  and  his  style.  If  the  composition  of  these  writers  continoed  to  be  the  object 
of  his  imitation,  the  history  of  literature  does  not  ejdiibit  se  striking  an  example 
of  a  saaa  of  sncb  great  talents  so  completely  disappointed  in  his  porposs.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  even  in  the  very  act  of  cbamcterizing  Swift  and  Addison,  he 
has  deviated  not  a  little  from  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  those  pure  and  classical  writers..  Nor  can  we  think  that  Mr.  Gibbon, 
however  he  may  have  in  some  measure  emolated  the  historical  merit,  has  exact- 
ly trodden  in  the  literary  footsteps  of  Dr.  Robertson.  Inferior,  probably,  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers;  unequal  to  him^  perhaps,  in  comprehension 
of  intellect,  and  variety  of  knowledge;  the  Scottish  historian  has  ftr  surpassed 
him  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  narration ;  in  picturesque  and  pathetic  de- 
scription ;  in  the  sober  use  of  figurative  language;  and  in  the  delicate  perception 
sf  that  scarcely  discernible  boundary  which  separates  ornament  from  exube- 
lanoey  and  elegance  from  aflfectation.  He  adorns  more  cbastely  in  addressing 
the  imagination;  he  narrates  more  clearly  for  the  understanding;  and  he  de* 
scribes  more  afibctingly  for  the  heart  The  defedM  of  Dr.  Robertson  arise  fVom 
a  less  vigoroos  intellect ;  thefmUs  of  Mr.  Gibbon  from  a  less  pure  taste.  If  Mr. 
Gibbon  he  the  greater  man,  Dr,  Robertson  is  the  better  writer.*^ 

Home  saidy  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon,  ^  Yoar  use  of  the  French  tongue 
has  led  yoo  into  a  style  more  poetical  and  figurative,  and  more  high- 
ly coloured,  than  our  language  seems  to  admit  of  in  historical  com- 
position :  for  such  is  the  practice  of  the  French  writers,  particularly 
the  more  modem  ones,  who  illuminate  their  pictures  more  than  cus- 
tom will  permit  us.'^  The  following  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  applicable  to  Gribbon,  or  quite  Just  to  the 
French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XY.,  are,,  in  the  abstract,  meet 
valuable,  and  profoundly  just: — 

■*  As  France  had  attained,  perhaps,  somewhat  sooner  than  Great  Britain,  the 
Augusta  age  of  pure  taste,  so  her  degeneracy  was  proportionably  more  early. 
Those  ingenious  and  happy  turns  of  tb^gbt,  wbieh  give  an  occasional  and  nmu- 
lected  bnlliancy  to  tbejproductions  of  gowl  writers,  were  pnrsned  with  such  avi* 
dity,  that  the  pages  of  French  authors  were  crowded  with  showy  conceita  That 
natural  grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  efiusions  of  genius,  betrayed  a  rabble  of 
inferior  writen  ioftoa  perpetind  eflbrt,  which  pcoduced  nothisg  but  a  cold  and 
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ionpid  iiutiao.  The  poasion  ibr  a  degree  of  precision,  perbspfi  greater  tfian^he 
fteedom  of  popular  discoarse  will  admit,  which  is  so  natural  in  a  speculative  age, 
infected  laziguage  with  fiilse  refinement  and  fantastic  subtilty.  Even  the  variety 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge  were  injurious  to  taste;  for  it  gave  rise  to  allusions 
wad  similitudes  drawn* from  sciences  which  must  ever  be  inaccessible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers,  and  thus  produce  a  deviation  from  that  address  to  the  universal 
eentimentB  and  i^mpathy  of  mankind,  which  is  an  indispensable  quality  of  good 
writing.  Style  became  an  art  instead  of  a  talent,  and  lost  its  value  because  it 
might  be  used  without  genius.  The  ornaments  of  composition,  when  they  ap« 
pear  to  be  suggested  by  tlie  occasion,  and  to  flow  from  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  are  natural  and  charming;  but,  when  they  are  perpetually  repeated,  they 
are  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  with  disgust,  as  the  easy  tricks  of  a  rhe- 
torician. In  this  stage  of  literary  progress,  the  ear,  rendered  fastidious  by  the 
music  of  tliose  finished  periods  which  are  artfully  scattered  throughout  classical 
compositions,  requires  an  effeminate  preference  of  sound  to  energy  and  meaning, 
and  i»oduces  a  monotonous  cadence,  destructive  of  that  very  harmony  to  which 
80  many  other  excellencies  are  sacrificed.  Such  is  the  progress,  perhaps  the  in- 
evitable progress^  to  which  the  literature  of  nations  is  subjected ;  and  such  are 
some  of  the  faults,  which,  to  the  simple  and  austere  taste  of  Mr.  Hume,  probably 
appeared  to  have  infected,  in  some  degree,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Gibbon.*' 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  those  observations,  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  French  literature. 
The  French  writers  of  the  succeeding  epoch  were  charged  with  de- 
generacy and  false  taste,  compared  with  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors* This  depreciatbn  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  writers  themselves  who  figured  in  it.  Voltaire,  and  the  other 
mea  of  genius,  whose  works  constitute  its  literature,  exalted  their 
predecessors  from  generous  admiration;  the  meaner  multitude  of 
scribblers,  from  envy  of  contemporary  fame ;  and  Europe  took  its 
tone  from  the  universal  voice  of  France.  The  shape  which  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  supposed  to 
have  in  preparing  the  Revolution,  increased  the  tendency  to  exalt 
an  age  in  which  genius  prostrated  itself  with  the  same  blind  obedi- 
ence before  the  altar  and  the  throne.  The  high  Protestant  alarm- 
ists for  social  order  in  England  forgot  that  the  feyalty  of  that  age  ia 
France  was  slavery,  and  its  devotion  idolatry.  Even  the  antipathies 
of  religion  will  give  way,  fop  a  moment,  to  some  other  passion  or  in- 
terest still  more  grovelling.  But  opinion  has  been  re-adjusted  in 
France,  and  in  other  countries ;  a  higher  range  and  greater  compass 
of  intellect  are  conceded  to  the  age  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  its  writers 
ase  commended,  not  censured,  for  giving  freedom  and  variety  to 
French  style.  It  is  assuredly  a  merit,  not  a  vice,  in  the  literature  of 
an  age,  to  have  produced,  at  the  same  time,  the  pure  and  perfect 
masterpiecesof  Voltaire,  the  redundant  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Rousseau,  the  style,  emphatically  so  called,  of  Bufibn,  the  senten- 
tious vigour  and  brilliant  contrasts  of  Montesquieu.  It  is  easy  to  im* 
pute  vicious  taste  to  Montesquieu  or  Gibbon ;  but  there  are  few  read- 
ers, competent  to  appreciate  them,^  who  would  not  hesitate  before 
they  indulged  the  wish  that  either  the  ''  Spirit  of  Laws^"  or  the 
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''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  had  been  written  in  ano- 
ther style.  This  age,  it  is  true,  produced  the  glittering  fustian  of 
Thomas ;  but  that  of  Louis  XIV.  had  its  Pradons  and  Cotins.  The 
enly  pre-eminence  of  the  boasted  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  in  the  dra- 
ma. Corneille  and  Racine  have  found  a  rival,  rather  than  an  equal, 
in  Voltaire;  and  Moliere  stands  alone  in  unapproached  supremacy. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  1797,  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations.  His  object  may  have  been  to  exercise  his  faculties  on  a 
subject  which  should  bring  him  profit  and  fame  in  a  region  beyond 
the  strife  and  passions  of  political  party.  He  had  not  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  tribune  of  the  people: — ^'My  nature,  perhaps,''  says  he, 
in  a  letter  written  from  India  to  the  Baptist  minister,  Robert  Hall, 
''would  have  been  better  consulted,  if  I  had  been  placed  in  a  quieter 
station,  where  speculation  might  have  been  my  business,  and  visions 
of  the  fair  and  good  my  chief  recreation."  This  distinctive  consti- 
tutional peculiarity  should  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes  of  what 
has  been  called  his  conversion.  The  Vindicuz  Gallica  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  transient  access  of  enthusiasm,  alien  to  his  na- 
torer  A  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  requested  the  use  of  the  Hall 
fcr  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  He  was  still  in  the  odour  of  Jacobin- 
ism with  the  Benchers,  and  they  refused  him  the  use  of  their  Hall. 
Lord  Rosslyn^  then  Chancellor,  and  Sir  John  Scott  (Lord  Eldon,)  At- 
torney General,  signified  their  pleasure  to  the  Benchers ;  and  the 
latter,  as  might  be  expected,  obsequiously  complied.  The  liberality- 
of  the  actual  and  future  Chancellors  has  been  opposed  to  the  mean- 
ness of  the  Benchers.  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Sir  John  Scott  may  have 
been  reaHy  more  liberal,  but  they  were  also  better  informed.  They 
blew  well  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  mind  of  Mackin- 
tosh)  and  had  no  fear  that  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  would  undergo 
the  desecration  of  Jacobinism.  He  delivered  and  published,  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  his  introductory  lecture.  It  obtained  high,  and 
universal,  and  merited  praise.  Members  of  the  government  were 
among  bis  chief  admirers  and  eulogists.  Lords  Rosslyn  and  Mel- 
ville, Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  wrote  him 
letters  of  compliment  No  course  of  lectures  was  remembered  to. 
have  foand  an  audience  so  distinguished.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
peerSj  double  the  number  of  commoners,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  persons  in  the  metropolis,  were  attracted 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  The  subject,  however,  was  unattractive  to 
an  English  auditory.  The  English  have  no  taste  for  inquiries  essen- 
tially speculative,  which  neither  admit  of  demonstrative  certainty 
nor  practical  results.  If  political  economy  has  obtained  some  favour, 
it  is  only  because  it  is  associated  with  the  wealth  of  nations  and  o£ 
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xBdividual&  Accordinglj,  tfafe  lectures  of  3ir  James,  (hough  they 
contiDued  to  be  praised,  ceased  to  be  followed.  They  can  now  be 
judged  only  by  the  opening  lecture.  It  is  equal  in  profound  thought 
and  range  of  information,  superior,  perhaps,  in  method  and  order,  to 
any  thing  which  he  has  produced.  He  begins  with  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  apology  to  the  Bar  for  this  unprofessional  employment  of 
his  time  and  talents. 

**  I  have  always  been  unwilling  to  waste,  in  unprofitable  inactivity,  that  leisure 
which  the  first  years  of  my  profession  usually  allow,  and  which  diligent  men,  even^ 
with  moderate  talents,  might  often  employ  in  a  manner  neitiier  discreditable  to 
themselves,  nor  wholly  useless  to  others.  Desirous  that  ray  own  leisure  should 
not  be  consumed  in  sloth,  I  anxiously  looked  about  for  some  way  of  fiUing  it  up^. 
which  might  enable  me,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  humble  abilities,  to  con* 
tribute  somewhat  to  the  stock  of  general  usefulness.  I  had  long  been  convinced 
that  public  lectures,  which  have  been  used  in  most  ages  and  countries,  to  teacii 
the  elements  of  almost  every  part  of  learning,  were  the  most  eonvenient  mode  in 
which  these  elements  could  be  taught ;  that  they  were  the  best  adapted  for  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  student,  of  abridging  his  labours, 
of  guiding  his  inquiries,  of  relieving  the  tediousness  of  private  study,  and  of  im- 
pressing on  his  recollection  the  principles  of  science.  I  saw  no  reason  why  the 
Law  of  England  should  be  less  adapted  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  or  less  likely 
to  benefit  by  it,  than  any  other  part  of  knowledge. 

^  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  another  science  closely  con- 
nected with  all  liberal  professional  studies,  and  which  had  long  been  the  subject 
ef  my  own  reading  and  reflection,  might  not  only  prove  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  the  Law  of  England,  but  might  also  become  an  interesting  part  of  general 
study,  and  an  important  branch  of  the  education  of  those  who  were  not  destined 
jR)r  the  profession,  of  the  law.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  b}[  the  assent  and 
approbation  of  men,  whose  names,  if  it  were  becoming  to  mention  them  on  so 
slight  an  occasion,  would  add  authority  to  truth;  and  furnish  some  excuse  ev&k 
for  error.  Encouraged  by  their  approbation,  I  resolved  without  delay  to  com- 
mence the  undertaking,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account; 
without  interrupting  the  progress  of  my  discourse  by  anticipating  or  answering* 
the  remarks  of  those  who  may,  perhaps,  sneer  at  me  for  a  departure  from  the  usu- 
al course  of  my  profession,  because  I  am  desirous  of  employing  in  a  rational  and 
sseful  pursuit,  that  leisure,  of  which  the  same  men  would  have  required  no  ac- 
count, if  it  had  been  wasted  on  trifles,  or  even  abused  in  dissipation.*' 

After  tracnig,  or  rather  glancing  over,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
ttie  science  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he  thus  characterizes  it» 
modern  founders — 

"  The  redaction  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to  a  system  was  reserved  for  Grotius^ 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Peiresc,  that  he  undertook  this  arduous 
task.  He  produced  a  work  which  we  now,  indeed,  justly  deem  imperfect,  but 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at  so  early  & 
stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man.  So^ 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the  fame,  even 
ef  the  greatest  men,  to  be  obscured  by  those  new  fashions  of  thinking  and  writing, 
which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  among  polished  nations,  that  Qrotius,  who 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries,  is  now,  perhaps,  known 
to  some  of  my  readers  only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly  estimate  both  his  endow- 
ments and  his  virtues,  we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  memorable - 
men  who  have  done  honour  to  modem  time&  He  combined  the  discharge  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  active  and  public  life,  with  the  attainment  of  that  exact 
and  various  learning  which  is  generally  the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  students 
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valuable  woru  on  the  law  of  hia  own  conotry;  he  waa  almoat  equally  celebimted 
as  an  historian,  a  acbolar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  a  dimnterested  atateaoian,  a  phi* 
iosDpiucal  lawyer,  a  patnoC  who  united  moderation  with  6ranieaB,  and  a  theolo- 
giaa  who  was  tanght  candour  by  hie  learning.  Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp 
his  patriotism ;  the  MttemeaB  of  controversy  did  not  extinguish  his  charity.  The 
sagacity  of  his  numerous  and  fierce  adversaries  could  not  discover  a  blot  on  hia 
character;  and  in  the  midst  hf  all  the  hard  trials  and  galling  provocations  of  a  tur- 
bulent political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  his  friends  when  they  were  unfortu- 
nate, nor  insulted  his  enemies  when  they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  most  fu- 
rious civil  and  reli^us  faction  he  preserved  his  name  unspotted,  and  he  knew 
how  to  reconcile  fidelity  to  his  own  party  with  moderation  towards  his  oroonents. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
or  rather  to  create  a  science,  of  which  only  rude  sketehes  and  indigested  mate- 
rials were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  By 
tracing  the  laws  of  his  country  to  their  principles,  he  was  led  to  the  conterapla* 
tioo  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  justly  considered  as  the  parent«of  ail  munici- 
pal kw." 

He  next  gives  an  admirable  coup  fcdl  of  the  advantages  which 
the  jurists  of  the  eighteenth  had  over  those  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury:— 

**  Nor  is  this  tho  only  advantage  which  a  writer  of  the  present  age  would  pos- 
sess over  the  celebrated  jurists  of  the  last  century.  Since  that  time,  vast  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Many 
dark  periods  of.  history  have  since  been  explored.  Many  hitherto  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  globe  have  heen  visited  and  described  by  travellers  and  navigators 
not  less  intelligent  than  intrepid.  We  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  oonfiuence  of 
Uie  greatest  number  of  streams  of  knowledge,  flowing  from  the  most  distant 
sources  that  ever  met  at  one  point  We  are  not  confined,  as  the  learned  of  the 
last  age  generally  were,  to  the  history  of  those  renowned  nations  who  are  our 
masters  in  literature.  We  can  brmg  before  us  man  in  a  lower  and  more  abject 
condition  than  any  in  which  he  was  ever  before  seen.  The  records  have  been 
partly  opened  to  us  of  those  mighty  empires  of  Asia,  where  the  beginnings  of  ci- 
vilization are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  an  unfathomable  antijquity.  We  can  make 
human  society  pass  in  review  before  our  mind,  from  the  b«iital  and  helpless  bar- 
barisiD  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  mild  and  voluptuous  savages  of  Otaheite,  to 
(he  tame,  but  ancient  and  immoveable,  civilization  of  China,  which  bestows  its 
own  arts  on  every  successive  race  of  conquerors, — to  the  meek  and  servile  na- 
tives of  Hindostan,  who  preserve  their  ingenuity,  their  skill,  and  their  science, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyrants — to  the  gross 
and  incorrigiblo  rudeness  of  the  Ottomans,  incapable  of  improvement,  and  extin- 
guishing the  remains  of  civilization  among  their  unhappy  subjects,  once  the  most 
ingenious  nations  of  the  earth.  We  can  examine  almost  every  imaginable  vari- 
ety in  the  character,  manners,  opinions,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  institutions  of 
mankind,  into  which  they  can  be  thrown,  either  by  the  rudeness  of  barbarism,  or 
by  the  capricious  corruptions  of  refinement,  or  by  those  innumerable  combinationa 
of  circomstances,  which,  both  in  these  opposite  conditions,  and  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  thorn,  influence  or  direct  the  course  of  human  afiTaira 
History,  if  J  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  now  a  vast  museum,  in  which  spe- 
cimens of  every  variety  of  human  nature  may  be  studied.  From  these  great  acces- 
sions to  knowledge,  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  but,  above  all,  moralists  and  politi- 
cal philosophers,  may  reap  the  most  important  instructkxi.  They  may  plainly 
discover,  in  all  the  useful  and  beautiful  variety  of  governments  and  institutions, 
and  ander  all  the  fantastic  multitude  of  usages  and  rites  which  have  prevailed 
among  men,  the  same  fundamental,  comprehensive  truths,  the  sacred  roaster- 
principles  which  are  the  guardians  of  human  society,  recognised  and  revered 
(with  few  and  slight  exceptions)  by  every  nation  upon  earth,  and  uniformly  taught 
'[with  still  fewer  exceptions)  by  a  succeaaion  of  wise  men  from  the  first  dawn  of 
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epecaktion  to  the  present  mom^Dt  The  exceptions,  few  as  they  are»  will,  on 
more  reflection,  be  found  rather  apparent  than  real.  If  we  could  raise  ourselves 
to  that  height  from  which  we  ought  to  sur-vey  bo  vast  a  subject,  these  exceptions 
would  altogether  vanish;  the  brutality  of  a  handful  of  savages  would  disappear  in 
the  immense  prospect  of  human  nature,  and  the  murmurs  of  a  few  licentious  so- 
phists would  not  ascend  to  break  the  general  harmony.  This  consent  of  mankind 
in  first  principles,  and  this  endless  variety  in  their  application,  which  is  one  among 
many  valuable  truths  which  we  may  collect  from  our  present  extensive  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  history  of  man,  is  itself  of  vast  importance.  Much  of  the  majesty 
and  authority  of  virtue  is  derived  from  their  consent,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
practical  wisdom  is  founded  on  their  variety.'* 

He  now  prepares  and  invites  his  hearers  and  the  reader  by  sim- 
plifying and  defining  the  science  of  morals : — 

'*The  being  whose  actions  the  law  of  nature  professes  to  regulate,  is  man.  It 
is  on  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  that  the  science  of  his  duty  must  be  founded. 
It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  threshold  of  moral  philosophy,  without  a  previous 
examination  of  the  faculties  and  habits  of  the  human  mind.  Let  no  reader  be  re- 
pelled from  this  examination,  by  the  odious  and  terrible  name  of  meiaphyfics  ; 
ror  it  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  good  sense  in  observing 
our  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions;  and  when  the  nets  which  are  thus  ob- 
served, are  expressed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  plain  language,  it  is,  perhaps^ 
above  all  other  sciences,  most  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  and  information  of 
the  generality  of  thinking  men.  When  it  is  thus  expressed,  it  requires  ne  pre* 
vious  qualification  but  a  sound  judgment,  perfectly  to  comprehend  it ;  and  those 
who  wrap  it  up  in  a  technical  and  mysterious  jargon,  always  give  us  strong  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  they  are  not  philosophers,  but  impostors.  Whoever  thoroughly 
understands  such  a  science,  must  be  able  to  teach  it  plainly  to  all  men  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  proposed  course  will  therefore  open  with  a  very  short,  and,  I 
hope,  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  account  of  the  powers  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  By  this  plain  statement  of  facta,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide 
many  celebrated,  though  frivolous,  and  merely  verbal  controversies,  which  have 
long  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools,  and  which  owe  both  their  fame  and  their 
existence  to  the  ambiguous  obscurity  of  scholastic  language.  It  will,  for  exam- 
ple, only  require  an  appeal  to  every  man*s  experience,  to  prove  that  we  often  act 
purely  from  a  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  are  therefore  social  beings  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  consummate  judge  of  tlie  deceptions  of  language, 
to  despise  the  sophistical  trifier,  who  tells  us,  that,  because  we  experience  a 
gratification  in  our  benevolent  actions,  we  are  therefore  exclusively  and  uniform- 
ly selfish.  A  correct  examination  of  facts  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  quality 
which  is  common  to  all  virtuous  actions,  and  which  distinguishes  them  fron^ 
those  which  are  vicious  and  criminal.  But  we  shall  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
man  to  be  governed,  not  by  his  own  transient  and  hasty  opinion  upon  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  particular  action,  but  by  those  fixed  and  unalterable  rules  which  are 
the  joint  result  of  the  impartial  Judgment,  the  natural  feelings,  and  the  imbodied 
experience  of  mankind.  The  authority  of  these  rules  is,  indeed,  founded  only  oa 
their  tendency  to  promote  private  and  public  welfare;  but  the  morality  of  actions 
will  appear  solely  to  consist  in  their  correspondence  with  the  rule.  By  the  help 
of  this  obvious  distinction  we  shall  vindicate  a  just  theory,  which,  far  from  being* 
modern,  is,  in  fact,  as  ancient  as  philosophy,  both  from  plausible  objections,  and 
from  the  odious  imputation  of  support inor  those  absurd  and  monstrous  sjrstems 
which  have  been  built  upon  it.  Beneficial  tendency  is  the  foundation  of  rules; 
and  the  criterion  by  which  habits  and  sentiments  are  to  be  tried;  but  it  is  neither 
the  immediate  standard,  nor  can  it  ever  be  the  principal  motive,  of  action.  An 
action,  to  be  completely  virtuous,  must  accord  with  moral  rules,  and  must  flow 
from  our  natural  feelings  and  afieetions,  moderated,  matured,  and  improved  into 
steady  habits  of  right  conduct" 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  he  states  in  detail 
the  order  and  distribution  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  conclades 
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with  a  paasage,  which  characterizes  him  as  a  philosopher,  and  does 

boooar  to  him  as  a  man : — 

''I  know  not  whether  a  pbiIo0O(^er  ougfht  to coofofls,  that  in  hm iaquiries  after 
tiiith  he  is  biaased  by  any  coosideratioD ;  oven  by  the  love  of  virtue.  But  I,  who 
eooceive  that  a  real  philoeopher  ought  to  regard  truth  itself  chiefly  oo  account  of 
its  sufaservieDcy  to  the  happiness  of  man  kind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confesB,  that  I 
shall  feel  a  ifreat  consolation  at  the  coaclusion  <^  these  lectures,  i^  by  a  wide- 
sarrey  and  an  escact  examination  of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  human  na* 
ture,  I  shall  have  coufirmed  but  one  individual  in  the  Gonviction«  that  justice  le 
the  fiennaaent  interest  of  all  men  and  of  all  cooimon wealths.  To  discover  one 
new  link  of  that  eternal  chain  by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound 
together  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures,  and  indissolubly  ftstcned 
their  Inteiests  to  each  otben  would  fill  my  heart  witb  moie  pleasure  than  all  th» 
feme  with  which  the  most  ingenious  paradox  ever  crowned  the  aiost  eloquent 
sophist. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  in  the  noble  language  of  two  great  orators  and 
philosophers,  who  have,  in  a  few  words,  stated  the  substance,  the  object,  tad  the 
lesoH  ef  all  morality,. and  politics  and  law.. 

** '-Nihil- est  quod  adhue  de  republic^  potem  dictum,  et  quo  possim  Icmgios  pnn 
giedi*.Bisi  sit  confinnatum,  non  modo  falsum  esse  illud,  sine  injurid  non  posse^ 
sed  Ikks  verissimum,  sine  summd  justitift  zempublicam  regi  non  posse.* — Cie*. 
F^rmg.  lib.  iii.  de  R^ntb. 

**  *  Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society ;  and  any  emineni 
dcpartare  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspioioD  of  being  no 
folicy  at  9]L*— Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii  p.  207." 

The.  coarse  of  lectures  not  only  established  bis  reputation,  bat 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  fortune.  An  uoder-secretaryship  is  said 
to  hare  been  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Canning,  who  was  bis  personal  friend^  called  upon  him  with  an  ofier 
ef  official  patronage  and  place  from  Ihe  Minister.  He  declined  the 
•fer,  it  was  said,,  from  reluctance  to  sever  himself  so  palpably  from 
Xr.  Fox.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  he,  who  rejected  place 
from  Pitt,  should  accept  it  from  Addington ;  but  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  his  refusal  could  not  have  been  absolute,  and  that  his  name 
was  plajped  upon  the  Minister's-  Ust  anu>ng  those  who  were  to  be 
provided  for. 

If  his  lectures  propitiated  the  champions  of  social  order,  so  called, 
they  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  more  vehement  of  his  early 
political  friends.  He  appears  to  have  avowed  expressly  that  hb  po- 
Eticai  oinnions  had  undergone  a  change,  and  he  was  reproached 
with  it.  His  introductory  lecture  alone  has  been  printed.  Of  the 
mcceeding  lecture^  it  is  said  that  only  the  notes  or  beads  from  which 
be  deliyered  them,  remain.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  how  far 
the  lecturer  on  the  law  of  nations  disavowed  the  author  of  the 
^Yindicias  Gallicae.'*  In  the  openii^  discourse,  the  following  is  the 
only  passage  which  bears  directly  on  the  question.  It  must  be  con« 
fessed  that  hia  definition  of  liberty  is  not  saHsfactory,  and  that  the 
development  which  follows  has  an  air  of  vt^ueness,  ambigitity,  and 
compromise. 
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**I  have  alreidy  given  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  deseriptioa  of  liberty 
which  seems  to  me  the  meet  comprehensive,  is  that  of  security  against  wrong. 
Liberty  is  therefore  the  object  of  all  government  Men  are  more  fVee  under 
every  government,  even  the  most  imperfect,  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  possi* 
ble  lor  them  to  exist  without  any  government  at  all :  they  are  more  seeure  from 
wrong,  more  tmdisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  powers,  and  therefore 
fnore  free,  even  in  the  most  obvious  and  the  grossest  sense  of  the  word,  tluin  if 
tiiey  were  altogether  unprotected  against  injury  from  each  other.  But,  as  gene> 
nd  security  is  enjoyed  m  very  different  degrees  under  different  govemmentSy 
those  which  guard  it  most  perfectly  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called /ree.  Such 
governments  attain  most  completely  tlie  end  which  is  common  to  all  govern- 
ment A  free  constitution  of  government,  and  a  g&A  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, are,  therefore,  different  expressions  for  the  same  idea. 

**  Another  material  distinction,  however,  soon  presents  itself.  In  most  civilized 
states,  the  subject  is  tolerably  protected  against  gross  injustice  from  his  fellows, 
by  impartial  laws,  which  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  sovereign  to  enforce. 
But  some  commonwealths  are  so  happy  as  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of  much 
more  refined  and  provident  wisdom.  The  subjects  of  such  commonwealths  are 
guarded  not  only  against  the  injustice  of  each  other,  but  (as  far  as  human  pru- 
dence can  contrive)  against  oppression  from  the  magistrate.  Such  states^  like 
all  other  extraordinary  examples  of  public  or  private  excellence  and  happiness, 
are  thinly  scattered  over  the  different  ages  and  countries  of  the  world.  In  them 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  with  so  exact  a  measure,  that  his  protecting 
authority  is  not  weakened.  Such  a  combination  of  skill  and  fortune  is  not  often 
to  be  expected,  and  indeed  never  can  arise,  but  from  the  constant  though  graudual 
exertions  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  improve  a  long  successicm  of  most  fiivouiable 
circumstances. 

'*  There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  society  so  wretched  as  to  be  destitute  of  some 
aort  of  weak  provision  against  the  injustice  of  their  governors.  Religious  insti- 
tutions^  favourite  pr^udices,  national  manners,  have,  in  different  countries,  with 
unequal  degrees  of  force,  checked  or  mitigrated  the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
The  privileges  of  a  powerful  nobility,  of  opulent  mercantile  communities,  of 
great  judicial  corporations,  have,  in  some  monarchies,  approached  more  near  to  a 
control  on  the  sovereign.  Means  have  been  devised,  with  more  or  less  wisdom, 
to  temper  the  despotism  of  an  aristocracy  over  their  subjects ;  and,  in  democra- 
cies, to  protect  the  minority  a^inst  the  majority,  and  the  whole  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  demagoguea  But,  in  these  unmixed  forms  of  government,  as  tlie 
right  of  legislation  is  vested  in  one  individual  or  in  one  order,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  legislative  power  may  shake  off  all  the  restraints  which  the  laws  have  im- 
posed on  it  All  such  governments,  therefore,  tend  towards  despotism,  and  the 
securities  which  they  admit  against  misgovernment  are  extremely  feeble  and 
precarious.  The  best  security  which  human  wisdom  can  devise,  seems  to  be  the 
distribution  of  political  authority  among  different  individuals  and  bodies,  with  se- 
parate interests  and  separate  characters,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  classes 
of  which  civil  society  is  composed,  each  interested  to  guard  their  own  order  from 
oppression  by  the  rest ;  each  also  interested  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from 
seizing  on  exclusive,  and  therefore  despotic  power;  and  all  having  a  eommon  in- 
terest to  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  administration  of 
government  If  there  were  not  an  interest  to  resist  each  other  in  extraordinary 
eases,  there  would  not  be  liberty.  If  there  were  not  an  interest  to  co-operate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  there  could  be  no  government  The  object  of 
such  wise,  institutions,  which  make  the  selfishness  of  governors  a  security  a^inst 
their  injustice,  is  to  protect  men  against  wrong,  both  from  their  ruleft  ana  their 
£ellow&  Such  governments  are,  with  justice,  peculiarly  and  emphatically  called 
free;  and,  in  ascribing  that  liberty  to  the  skilful  combination  of  mutual  depen- 
^ce  and  mutual  check,  I  feel  ray  own  conviction  greatly  strengthened  by  call- 
ing to  mind^  that,  in  this  opinion  I  agree  with  all  the  wise  men  who  have  ever 
deeply  considered  the  principles  of  politics ;  with  Aristotle  and  Polybius,  with 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  with  Bacon  and  Machiavel,  with  Montesquieu  and  Hume. 

"  To  the  weight  of  these  great  names,  let  me  add  the  opinion  of  two  illustri- 
ous men  of  the  present  age,  as  both  tlieir  opinions  are  combined  by  one  of  tfacm 
in  the  following  passage:— *  He,*  Mr.  Fox,  *  always  thought  any  of  the  simple 
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wAdAiioed  goremmetkta  Imd :  simple  momurchy,  simple  aristocney,  simple  de- 
mocracy; he  held  them  ail  imperfect  or  vicious:  all  were  bod  by  themselves: 
the  oompoeition  aloae  was  good.  These  had  been  always  his  principles,  in  which 
he  agreed  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Burke.' — Mr.  Fox  on  the  Army  Estimates,  0th 
February,  1700. 

^  In  speaking  of  both  these  illustrious  men,  whose  names  I  here  join,  as  they 
will  be  joined  in  fame  by  posterity,  which  will  forget  their  temporary  difierences 
in  the  recollection  of  their  genius  and  their  friendship^  I  do  not  entertain  the  vain 
ima^oation  that  I  can  add  to  their  glory  by  an^r  thing  that  I  can  say :  bat  it  is  a 
gratification  to  me  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings;  to  express  the  profound  ve- 
neration with  which  I  am  filled  for  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  warm  afibc- 
tion  which  I  cherish  for  the  other,  whom  no  one  ever  heard  in  public  without  ad- 
miration, or  knew  in  private  life  without  loving,"    . 

The  secesBioQ  ef  Mackintosh  from  the  new,  and  his  approximation 
to  the  old  Whigs,— as  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  party  split 
were  designated  by  Burke, — became  daily  more  marked.  He  re- 
bukes Priestley  in  a  lettef  to  Robert  Hall,  published  in  the  life  of 
that  eloquent  minister.  ^*  I  had,*'  he  says,  "  last  night,  a  conversa- 
tion about  the  sermon  with  Mr.  Windham,  at  the  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don's rout  He  had  recommended  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  seemed 
sceptical  about  any  thing  good  coming  from  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
congregation.  This,  you  see,  is  the  unhappy  impression  Which  Priest- 
ley has  made."  That  virtuous  teacher  of  philosophy  and  freedom 
might  surely  dispense  with  the  approbation^  and  disregard  the  cen- 
sure, even  of  Lord  Grenville.  ^  "  I  met,*'  continues  Sir  James,  in 
the  same  letter,  **  a  combination  in  Ovid,  the  other  day,  which  would 
have  suited  your  sermon.  Speaking  of  the  human  descendants  of 
the  giants,  he  says, — 

'   "  Sed  et  ilia  propago 

Contemptriz  superftm  saevseque  avidissima  canlis 

Et  yiolenta  fuit.     Scires  e  sanguine  natoB.'' 

The  union  of  ferocity  with  irreligion  is  agreeable  to  your  reasoning." 
It  may  be  said  that  Sir  James  should  not  be  judged  rigorously  by 
an  effusion  in  a  private  letter,  intended,  perhaps,  to  minister  in  a 
faarnodess  and  kind  spirit  to  the  weakness  of  an  author  and  a  friend 
But  there  are  cited,  in  the  same  volume,  as  written  by  Sir  James, 
two  critical  notices  of  the  same  sermon,  in  a  spirit  little  consonant 
with  the  tolerant  philosophy  of  his  later,  and  the  liberal  zeal  of  his 
earlier,  years.  The  first  is  from  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  Febru- 
ary, the  second  from  the  *^ British  Critic"  for  August,  1800.  In  the 
former  he  denounces,  with  some  moderation,  a  new  sect  of  infidels, 
which,  according  to  him,  had  arisen  in  that  age,  to  revive  and  dis- 
seminate the  detestable  paradoxes  which  lay  neglected  in  the  forgot- 
ten volumes  of  Cardan  and  Spinoza.  The  following  is  the  passage 
cited  from  the  latter  publication  by  the  biographer  of  Robert  Hall. 
The  critic,  it  should  be  observed,  is  replying  to  Mr.  Flower,  editor  of 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  and  author  of  strictures  on  the  sermon  which 
Mr.  Hall  had  preached  and  published  against  '*  Modern  Infidelity," 
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«Now,  nark  thftcoadiiat  of  this  ana.  Mr.  HaQ,  ius  townmnao,  «i)d»  M  Wtt 
nnderrtandy  formerly  hk  pasttr,  k  well  known  to  have  lately  publiBhed  a  moat  adm*- 
lableaerrooB^  ia  wkich  he  employed  all  the  powers  of  reaaoo,  and  all  the  vimir  and 
■plendour  of  eloquence,  in  dieplayuiji^  the  aJbomJnable  consequence*  of  Atheiam. 
'  The  very  heeid  and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent^  no  farther  J  His 
whole  ffatlt  conaisted  in  thiai  that,  being  a  minister  of  Christianity,  he  had  the 
iUibereuity  and  crnelty  to  attack  poor  Atheism,  and  its  meek  and  unbloody  apoa* 
tlea,  the  amiable  French  republicans.  For  this  gretX  crime,  this  miserable  scrib- 
bler attempts  to  raise  a  loader  clamonr  against  Mr.  Hall,  than  has  been  raised 
against  other  disBenting  ministers  for  renouncing  their  belief  io  God.  Bishops 
nay  be  libelled,  kings  may  be  slandered,  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  may  bo  Wr 
rinlted  and  reviled,  but  France  and  Atheism  are  sacred  things,  which,  it  seems, 
no  Englishman,  or,  at  least,  no  dissenting  minister,  is  to  attii^  with  impunity^-* 
which  he  cannot  reason  against  without  bavin?  his  character  stigmatized  as  a  time- 
server;  the  warm  language  of  his  youth  cited  against  his  more  mature  cpiaiens; 
and  ail  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  or  even  of  his  congregationf  artfully  mflamed 
against  his  good  name,  his  professional  usefulness,  and,  perhaps,  his  professional 
existence.  The  black  and  fell  malignity  which  pervades  this  man's  attack  on 
Mr.  Hall,  raises  it  to  a  sort  of  diabolical  importance,  of  which  its  folly,  and  igno- 
rance, and  vulgarity,  cannot  entirely  deprive  it.  This  must  be  our  excuse  lor 
stooping  so  low  as  to  examine  it 

**  His  first  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Ball  now  speaks  of  the  French  Revolutkni  in 
difierent  language  from  that  which  he  used  in  1793.  How  many  men  have  re- 
tained the  same  opinions  on  that  subject?  There  may  be  some,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min Flower  may  be  one;  for  there  are  men- who  have  hearts  too  hard  to  be  moved 
by  crimes,  or  heads  too  stupid  to  be  instructed  by  experience.  The  second  accusa- 
tion against  Mr.  Hall  is,  that  he  has  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  horrors  of  the  last 
ten  years  to  the  immoral,  antisocial,  and  barbarizing  spirit  of  Atheism.  Will  thia 
man  deny,  on  principles  of  reason,  that  Atheism  has  such  a  tendency  1  If  he  does, 
what  becomes  of  his  pretended  zeal  for  religion  ?  Or  will  he,  on  the  authoritgr  of  ex* 
perience,  deny  that  Atheism  has  actually  produced  such  effects?  If  he  does,  we  refer 
him,  not  to  Professor  Robinson,  or  the  Abb6  Barruel,  of  whose  labours  he,  as  might 
be  expected,  speaks  with  real  rancour  and  affected  contempt ;  but  to  the  works  of 
Atheists  and  anarchists  themselves,  wh  ich  he  will  think  much  better  authority.  Haa 
he  read  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire,  of  Diderot,  of  D'Alcmbert?  Has  he  con- 
sulted any  of  the  publications  which  have  issued  during  the  last  ten  years  fVom 
the  Paris  press?  Does  he  know  that  all  the  fanatical  Atheists  of  Europe  (and 
England  is  not  free  from  this  pest)  almost  publicly  boast,  that  in  thirty  years  no 
nan  in  a  civilized  country  will  believe  in  God  ?  Has  he  never  heard  that  the 
miners  of  Cornwall  were  instigated  to  sell  their  clothes,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
impious  ravings  of  Tom  Paine?  or  that  they  were  gratuitously  distributed  among^ 
the  people  of  Scotland,  with  such  fatal  effects,  that  a  large  body  of  that  once  re- 
ligious people  made  a  bonfire  of  their  Bibles,  in  honour  of  the  new  apostle?  Has 
he  been  informed  that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  (enliglitened  by  the 
SyeUme  de  la  Nature,  of  which  the  translation  was  hawked  in  penny  numbers  at 
every  stall  in  the  metropolis)  deliberated  whether  they  ought  not  to  uncitizen 
Tom  Paine,  for  superstitiously  professing  some  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  God  ? 

Doia  BB  KNOW  THAT  THE  SAME  SOCIETY  RESOLVED,  THAT  THE  BELIEF  OF  A  OOO  WAS 
OO  P%BMlClO\m  AN  OPINION,  AS  TO  BB  AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

TOLERATION?  Docs  he  pcrceivo  the  mischievous  and  infernal  art  with  which 
only  Deism  is  preached  to  the  deluded  peasantry  of  Scotland,  whilst  Atheism  is 
reserved  for  the  more  illuminated  ruffians  of  London?  All  this,  anb  probablt 
xvcH  MORE,  WE  FEAR  HE  KNOWS  BUT  TOO  WELL !  Yct  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
symptoms  of  a  meditated  revolt  against  all  religion,  and  of  bloody  persecution 
piactiaed  wherever  Atheists  are  strong,  and  projected  where  they  are  weak, 
against  the  Christian  worship,  and  all  its  ministers  of  all  sects  and  persuasions, 
that  this  man  has  the  effrontery  to  make  it  a  matter  of  accusation  against  Mr. 
Hall,  that  he  exhorted  nonconformists,  not  to  abandon  their  dissent,  ^t  merely 
to  ttaite  their  efibrts  with  those  of  the  church,  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Athe- 
J8IBU  He,  it  seems,  hates  the  church  more  than  he  loves  religion.  He  has  more 
xeal  for  dissent  than  for  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  His  pious  zeal 
would  prefer  slavery,  under  the  diaciplea  of  Condjorcet  and  Vulnei^  to  a  tempo- 
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wmry  oMpenlim  with  the  ofaaffch  that  pmdoeed  TtfUr  ia4  Bmtml^i  Ttat 
Badi  dnvlii  be  the  seottiBents  of  en  obseure  icriWer,  is  a  matter  t£  hmII  im^ 
meoEt ;  tboa^  netwitbatandiiig  his  complaiata  cf  the  elate  of  the  fveee^  tliie  m  the 
fint  timet  nice  England  woe  a  natioB,  that  any  man  wouhi  Ym,^^  dared  to  pohliah 


The  defence  of  humanity  and  religioD  against  infidelity  and  fen^ 
city  was  worthy,  but  the  style  and  temper  here  displayed  were  not 
worthy,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  might  have  occurred,  or  been 
replied  to  him,  that,  though  the  union  of  ferocity  with  irreligion  may 
have  been,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  agreeable  to  the  reasoning'*  of 
an  alarmist  of  that  period,  the  union  of  ferocity  with  fanaticism  was 
mach  more  congenial,  frequent,  and  cruel;  that  the  French  philoeo- 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thus  stigmatized  by  him  with  the  im- 
putation of  an  immoral,  antisocial,  barbarizing  spirit,  and  savage  ap- 
petite for  blood,  expunged  the  torture  from  the  crimina)  procedure, 
— persecution  from  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  France, — and 
brought  the  French  Protestants  within  the  pale  of  Qiristian  society. 
He  should  have  remembered  that  the  obloquy  of  irreligion  was  cast 
upon  himself  before  he  became  reconciled  to  the  self-called  cham- 
pions of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  that  mere  railing,  even  where 
tlie  reproach  of  infidelity  may  be  well  founded,  is  the  resource  of 
dispute  usually  employed  by  persons  of  mean  capacity,  and  base  na- 
ture. 

But  an  able  and  complete  reply  to  the  reviewer  of  the  "  British 
Critic  "  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  VindicicB  Gallica:'^ 

*<That  the  pbiloeopherB,**  saya  he,  *<dtd  prepare  the  Revolution  by  their  wri- 
tings, it  is  the  glory  of  ita  admirers  to  avow. 

•*  What  the  speculative  opinions  of  these  philosophers  were  on  remote  and 
mysteriouB  questions,  is  here  of  no  importance.  It  is  not  as  Atheists,  or  Theists,  but 
as  political  reasonere,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  political  Revolution. 
All  their  writings  on  the  subjects  of  metaphysics  and  theology  are  foreign  to  the 
qaestion.  If  Rousseau  has  had  any  influence  in  promotinpf  the  Revolution,  it  16 
not  by  his  Letters  from  the  MoHntatJij  but  by  his  Stocitd  Contract.  If  Voltaire 
contributed  to  spread  liberality  in  France,  it  was  not  by  his  Philosophical  Die 
tionary,  but  by  his  *  Defences  of  Toleration.'  The  obloquy  of  their  Atheism  (if 
it  exi^d)  is  personal ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Revolution ;  for  that  event  coon 
neither  have  been  promoted  nor  retarded  by  abstract  discussions  of  theology. 
The  supposition  of  their  conspiracy  for  the  aMition  of  Christianity^  is  one  of 
the  mo9t  extravagant  chimeras  that  ever  entered  the  human  imagination.  Let 
na  grant  their  in&dolity  in  the  fullest  extent  Their  philosophy  must  have  taught 
them  that  passions,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  from  which  religion  arises^ 
contd  be  eradicated  by  no  human  power  from  the  heart  of  man.  Their  incredu- 
lity mnet  have  made  them  indifferent  what  particular  mode  of  religion  might  pre- 
vaiL  These  philosophers  were  not  the  apostles  of  any  new  revektion  that  was 
to  anpplanr  the  faith  of  Christ  They  knew  that  the  heart  can  on  this  subject 
bear  ik>  void,  and  they  had  no  interest  in  substituting  the  Vedara,  or  the  Koran, 
for  the  Goapel.  They  could  have  no  reasonable  motives  to  promote  any  revolii* 
tion  in  the  popular  &ith.  Tbeir  purpose  was  accomplished  when  the  priesthood 
was  disarmed.** 

**  Mr.  Barkers  reaiark  on  the  English  Free-thinker^  is  unworthy  of  him.  R 
more  reaemU»  the  rant  by  which  priests  inflame  the  languid  bigotry  of  their  ftf* 
natical  adherents,  than  the  calm,  ingenuous,  and  manly  criticism  of  a  philosopher 
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•nd  a  ticfaolar.  Had  he  made  extensiTe  inquiries  among  hlfl  learned  friends,  he 
must  have  found  many  who  read  and  admired  Collins's  incomparable  tract  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  Had  he  looked  abroad  into  the  world,  he  would  have 
found  many  who  still  read  the  philosophical  works  of  Bolingbroke,  not  as  philoso- 
phy, but  as  eloquent  and  splendid  declamation.  What  he  means  Iw  'their  suc- 
cessors,* I  will  not  conjecture.  I  will  not  suppose  tbat,  with  Dr.  Hurd,  he  re- 
gards David  Hume  as  '  a  puny  dialectician  from  the  North !'  yet  it  is  hoid  to  uu* 
dexBtand  him  in  any  other  sense." 

The  angry  tone,  and  apparent  bigotry,  of  the'  former  of  these  ex- 
tracts, may  be  accounted  for,  and,  in  some  degree,  excused.  Hall 
was  his  friend,  and  the  case  was  his  own.  He,  too,  was  charged 
with  the  dereliction  of  his  principles:  this  irritated  him;  and  sallies 
of  temper,  such  as  the  foregoing,  should  be  viewed,  not  as  indicative 
of  his  disposition^  but  as  examples  of  that  infirmity  from  which  the 
best  constituted  minds  ^re  not  exempt. 

Sir  James  sought  practice  at  the  bar,  but  obtained  little  in  the 
Cburts  of  Westminster.  His  business  was  chiefly  before  Parliamen- 
tary Committees.  He  no  doubt  performed  the  duties  of  counsel  with 
abilityi  but  his  opportunities  did  not  admit  of  his  particularly  distin- 
guishing himself.  A  single  speech  in  a  memorable  case,  brought 
him  the  reputation  of  being  a  forensic  orator  of  the  first  order;  and 
the  translation  of  it,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  into  French,  obtained  him 
European  celebrity.  He  deserved  his  celebrity,  but  his  claiim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  advocacy  is  more  doubtful.  It  is 
necessary  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  occasion  and  merits  of  this 
applauded  speech. 

Bonaparte  had  become  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic^  and 
made  peace  with  England.  Peltier^  a  French  emigrant,  and  agent 
of  the  Bourbons,  printed  in  London  a  French  newspaper,  called  the 
**  Ambigu,"  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination  in  France.  It 
contained,  in  the  form  of  an  ode,  pretending  to  be  written  by  Che- 
nier,  an  instigation  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  He  applied  for 
redress  to  the  government  and  laws  of  England;  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral filed  a  criminal  information;  and  Peltier  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  in  February,  1803.  He  selected  Mackin- 
tosh for  his  leading  counsel,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
a  friend.  It  required  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  talent,  with  Mack- 
intosh's want  of  experience  and  station  at  the  bar,  to  take  this  lead. 
The  vast  range  of  topics,  and  elaborate  composition,  prove  that 
the  advocate  employed  nmich  time  in  preparation,  and  strained  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost.  But  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  his  speech 
is  a  failure  as  a  piece  of  forensic  oratory.  The  views  are  too  ambi- 
tious; the  topics  and  the  knowledge  are  vast  and  various,  but  some- 
times irrelevant;  the  eloquence  is  overwrought,  and  the  rhetoric 
that  rather  of  an  essayist  than  of  an  orator.     In  his  wide  survey  of 
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fhe  French  Revolution,  the  consular  government,  and  the  state  of 
Europe,  \¥ith  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  political  philosophy  and 
eloquent  abstraction,  he  loses  sight  of  his  client  and  the  case,  and  the 
jury  of  course  lose  sight  of  him.  His  speech  is  a  dissertation,  a  tract, 
a  splendid  piece  of  poetical  literature — any  thing  but  a  pleading. 
It  wants  the  ingenious  turns,  the  happy  movements,  the  dexterous 
play  upon  the  imagination  or  the  passions,  which  distinguish  the  fo- 
rensic artist.  The  following  passages  are  selected  to  display  the 
speaker's,  or  rather  the  writer's,  talents, — ^not  to  illustrate  these  re- 
marks. After  passing  the  several  states  of  Europe  in  review,— Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  the  Italian  States,  their  past  liberty  and  present 
thraldom, — ^he  returns  to  England  and  to  Westminster  Hall,  with 
the  inference — that  the  present  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  press  re- 
maining in  Europe.  The  passage  is  not  only  eloquent,  but  has  a  di- 
rect and  dexterous  bearing  on  the  case,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  speech. 

^  One  asylum  of  free  diBCussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  io 
Eorope  where  roan  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns 
of  society,  where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  tyrants:  the  press  of  England  is- still  free.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of 
Englishmen ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  Mi  only 
onder  the  ruins  of  the  British  Empire. 

'*It  is  an  awful  consideration,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  Eu- 
lopean  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  &bric,  which  has  been:  gradually 
reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  Others,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks  hie 
to  God !  solid  and  entire— but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  amidst  ruina 

**  In  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  I  repeat  that  I  must  consider  this  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the- world, 
and  the  only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe;  and  I  trust  tlutt  you  will  consider 
yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty,  as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first 
battle  of  free  discussion  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  en- 
countered. You  will,  therefore,  excuse  me,  if,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  I  re- 
mind you,  at  more  length  than  is  usual,  of  those  general  principles  of  law  and 
policy  aa  this  subject,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestois.'* 

A  long^aUe,  and  irrelevant  dissertation  follows..  The  orator  comes 
to  the  French  Revolution. 

**  Grentlemen,  the  Rrench  Revolution — ^Tmust  pause,  after  I  have  uttered  words 
which  present  such  an  overwhelming  idea.  But  I  have  not  now  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  so  far  beyond  my  ferce  as  that  of  examining  and  judging  that  tre- 
xnendbus  revolution.  I  have  only  to  consider  the  character  of  the  fections  which 
it  most  fiave  lefl  behind  it: — the  French  Revolution  began,  with  great  and  fatal 
errorsL  These  errors  produced  atrocious  crimes.  A  mild  and  feeble  monarchy  was 
succeeded  by  bloody  anarchy,  which  very  shortly  gave  birth  to  military  despotism. 
Prance,  in  a  few  years,  described  the  whole  circle  of  human  society. 

•*  All  this  was  in  the  order  of  nature: — when  every  principle  of  authority  and 
civil  discipline,  when  every  principle  which  enables  some  men  to  command  and 
disposes  others  to  obey,  was  extirpated  from  the  mind  by  atrocious  theories,  and 
still  more  atrocious  examples ;  when  every  old  institution  was  trampled  down 
with  contumely, and  every  new  institution  covered  in  its  cradle  with  blood;  when 
the  principle  of  property  itself,  the  sheet-anchor  of  society,  was  annihilated ; 
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vheot  in  the  perBontof  tiie  new  ponesion,  whom  the  poverty  of  luigi]a|[fe  obllM 
«s  to  call  proprietors,  it  was  contaminated  in  its  source  by  robbery  and  murder, 
and  it  became  separated  from  that  education  and  those  manners,  from  that  general 
^sumption  of  superior  knowledge  and  more  scrupulous  probity,  which  form  its 
only  liberal  titles  to  respect;  when  the  people  were  tatght  to  despise  every  thing 
old,  and  compelled  to  detest  every  thing  new,  there  remained  only  one  priueiple 
strong  enough  to  hold  society  together — a  principle  utterly  incompatible,  indeed, 
wkh  liberty,  and  unfriendly  to  civilization  itself— a  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
prmciple,  but,  in  that  miserable  condition  of  human  affairs,  a  refuge  from  still 
more  intolerable  evils — T  mean  the  principle  of  military  power,  which  gains 
strength  from  that  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  all  the  other  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  dissdved,  and  which,  in  these  terriUe  eztremitieB,  is  the  cement  thai 
preserves  it  &om  total  destruction. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  Bonaparte  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  France. 
I  say  vauffedy  because  an  illegal  assumption  of  power  is  a  usurpation.  But  usur- 
pation, in  its  strongest  moral  sense,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  a  period  of  lawless 
and  savage  anarchy.  The  guilt  of  militarv  usurpation,  in  truth,  belongs  to  the  au< 
tfaors  of  ^ose  confusions  which  sooner  or  later  give  birth  to  such  a  usurpation.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advocate  of  Peltier  retained  of  the  author  of 
the  Vindicise  only  his  talent  No  license  of  advocacy  will  account 
for  opposition  so  violent  and  complete,  without  a  complete  change  of 
principles,  or,  it  may  be  more  fair  to  say,  of  opinions.  The  speaker 
delivers  himself  not  with  the  reserve,  management,  and  adroitness  of 
a  mere  advocate  acting  a  part,  but  with  studious,  elaborate,  and 
gratuitous  ostentation.  He  travels  out  of  the  road ;  he  digresses,  di- 
lates, and  exaggerates  like  one  making  a  profession  of  faith,  of  which 
the  sincerity  might  be  suspected,  because  it  was  not  always  his  i-^ 

^  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France  have  been  se- 
verely trained  in  those  convulsions  and  proscriptions  which  are  the  school  of 
slavery.  They  are  capable  of  no  mutinous,  and  even  of  no  bold  and  manly  po- 
litical sentiments.  And  if  this  Ode  professed  to  print  their  opinions,  it  would  be 
a  most  un&ithful  picture.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  have  been  the  actors 
and  leaders  in  the  scene  of  blood;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  numerous  agenta  of 
the  most  indefatigable,  searching,  multiform,  and  omnipresent  tyranny  that  ever 
existed,  which  pervaded  every  class  of  society,  wiiich  had  ministers  and  victims 
in  every  village  in  France. 

**  Some  of  them,  indeed — the  basest  of  the  race — the  Sophists,  the  Rhetors, 
the  Poet-laureates  of  murder — who  were  cruel  only  from  cowardice  and  calcu- 
lating selfishness,  are  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  their  venal  pens  to  any  go- 
vernment tiiat  does  npt  disdain  their  in&mous  support.  These  men,  republicans 
from  servility,  who  published  rhetorical  panegyrics  on  massacre,  and  who  reduced 
plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics,  are  as  ready  to  preach  slavery  as  anarchy.  But 
the  more  dartnjg — ^I  had  almost  said  the  more  respectable — ruffians  cannot  so 
easily  bend  their  heads  under  the  yoke.  These  fierce  spirits  have  not  lost  *  the 
anconquerable  will,  the  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate.'  They  leave  the  luxuries 
of  servitude  to  the  mean  and  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  the  Belials  and  Mammons 
of  the  infernal  taction.  They  pursue  their  old  end  of  tyranny  under  their  old 
pretext  of  liberty.  The  recollection  of  their  unbounded  power  renders  every  in- 
ferior condition  irksome  and  vapid,  and  their  former  atrocities  form,  if  1  may  so 
speak,  a  sort  of  moral  destiny  which  irresistibly  impels  them  to  the  perpetration 
of  new  crimes.  They  have  no  place  lefl  for  penitence  on  earth;  they  labour  un- 
der the  most  awful  proscription  of  opinion  that  ever  was  pronounced  against  hu- 
man beinga.  They  have  cut  down  every  bridge  by  which  they  could  retreat 
into  the  society  of  men.  Awakened  from  their  dreams  of  democracy,  the  noise 
subsided  that  deafened  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity — the  film  &llcn  from 
their  eyes  which  hid  from  thorn  the  blackness  of  their  own  deeds,— haunted  by 
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the  memory  of  their  iDexpiable  guilt— condemiied  daily  to  look  oo  the  fiiee*  of 
those  whom  their  hands  made  widows  and  orphans— they  are  goaded  and  scoorged 
by  these  real  furies,  and  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will  drown 
the  cries  of  remorse;  or,  if  they  be  too  depraved  for  remorse,  will  silenee  tlw 
corses  of  mankind.  Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  refuge  from  the  just  ven- 
geance of  their  fellow-creatures;  murder  is  their  ooly  means  of  usurping  powers 
They  have  no  taste,  no  occupation,  no  pursuit,  but  power  aiid  blood.  If  their 
bands  are  tied,  they  must  at  least  have  the  luxury  of  murderous  projectA  They 
have  drunk  too  deeply  of  human  blood  ever  to  relinquish  their  caxuubal  appetita 
Such  a  fibction  exists  in  France. 

**!  have  used  the  word  republican,  because  it  is  the  name  by  wkieh  this  atio* 
cioue  faction  describes  itself.  The  asBumpiion  of  that  name  is  one  of  their  otiniea 
They  are  no  more  republicans  than  royalists;  they  are  the*  common  enemies  of 
all  human  society.  God  forbid,  that,  by  the  use  of  that  word,  I  shouJd  be  supposed 
to  refliect  on  the  members  of  those  respectable  republican  communities  which  did 
exist  in  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution!  That  revolution  has  spared 
many  noonarchies,  but  it  has  spared  no  republic  within  the  sphere  of  its  deetruo- 
tive  energy.  One  republic  only  now  exists  in  the  world— a  republic  of  English 
blood,  which  was  originally  composed  of  republican  societies,  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  a  monarchy,  whfcb  had,  therefore,  no  great  and  perilous  change  in  their 
internal  constitution  to  effect,  and  of  which  (I  speak  it  with  pleasure  and  pride) 
the  inhabitants,  even  in  the  convulsions  of  a  most  depbrable  separation,  displayed 
humanity  as  well  as  valonr ,  whicbj  I  trust,  I  may  say  they  inherited  from  their 
fbreftthers. 

"Nor  do  I  mean  by  the  nse  of  the  word  '  republican  'to  confinind  this  execnk 
ble  fiiction  with  all  those  who,  in  the  liberty  of  private  speculation,  may  prefer 
a  republican  form  of  government  I  own,  that,  a/ler  much  reflection,  I  am  not 
able  to  conceive  an  error  more  gross  than  that  of  those  who  believe  iu  the  possi- 
bility of  erecting  a  republic  in  any  of  tlie  old  monarchical  coantries  of  Europe^ 
who  believe  that  in  such  countries  an  elective  supreme  ma^stracy  can  produce 
any  thing  but  a  succession  of  stern  tyrannies  and  bloody  civil  wars.  It  is  a  sop- 
positioR  which  is  belied  by  all  experience,  and  which  betrays  th»  greatest  ig- 
norance  of  the  first  prineiples  of  the  constitution  of  society.  It  is  an  error  which 
has  a  false  appearance  of  superiority  over  vulgar  prejudice;  it  is,  therefore,  too 
apt  to  be  attended  witl>  the  most  criminal  rashness  and  presumption,  and  too  easy 
to  be  inflan^ed  into  the  most  immoral  and  anti-social  fanaticism.  But  as  long  aa 
it  remains  a  mere  quiescent  error,  it  is  not  the  proper  subjeot  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion.'' 

Having  taken  once  more  a  vigorous  flight  over  histopy^and  paused 
upon  its  leading  epochs^^thc  reigns  and  characters  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Louis  XlV.y  of  William  III. ;  the  invasion  of  Holland,  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  the  partition  of  Poland, — he  returns  to  the  case,  and  pp- 
proaches  the  close. 

''I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  already  abused  your  indulgence,  but  I 
must  entreat  you  to  bear  with  me  fur  a  short  tiiite  longer,  to  allow  me  to  suppouo 
a  case  which  mi^hl  have  occurred,  in  whicii.  you  will  see  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  enfbrcinj[(  rigorous] v  principles  of  law,  which  I  cannot  contest  against 
political  writers.  We  might  have  been  at  peace  with  France  durinir  llie  whole 
of  that  terrible  period  which  elapsed  betv/ceii  Auguut,  1792,  and  1794,  which  lias 
been  usually  called  the  reign  of  Robespierre!  The  only  series  of  crimes,  per- 
haps, in  history,  which,  in  spite  of  the  common  dis|K»ition  to  exaggerate  extra- 
ordinary fiicts,  has  been  beyond  measure  underrated  in  public  opinion.  I  soy 
this,  gentlemen,  afler  an  invesligution  which  I  think  entitles  ine  to  affirm  it  with 
confidence.  Men's  minds  were  opprcBsed  by  the  atrocity  and  the  multitude  of 
crimes;  their  humanity  aud  their  indolence  took  refuge  iu  scepticism  from  such 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  guilt;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  these  unparah- 
Icled  enormities  thought  pjovcd,  not  only  with  the  fullest  hiatorical^but  with  tlio 
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Btrictefit  judicial  evidence,  were  at  the  time  only  half  believed,  and  are  now 
acarcely  half  remembered.  When  these  atrocities  were  daily  perpetrating^,  of 
which  the  greatest  part  are  as  little  known  to  the  public  in  g^enera]  as  the  cam- 
paigns of  Genghis  Khau,  but  are  still  protected  from  the  scrutiny  of  men  by  the 
immensity  of  those  voluminous  records  of  guilt  in  which  they  are  related,  and 
under  the  mass  of  which  they  will  lie  buried,  till  some  historian  be  found  with 
patience  and  oouraj§[e  enough  to  drag  them  forth  into  light,  for  the  sliame,  indeed, 
but  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  when  these  crimes  were  perpetrating— crimes 
which  had  the  peculiar  malignity,  from  the  pretexts  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered, of  making  the  noblest  objects  of  human  pursuit  seem  odious  and  detest- 
able— which  bad  almost  made  the  names  of  liberty,  reformation,  and  humanity, 
synonymous  with^  anarchy,  robbery,,  and  murder — which  thus  threatened  not 
only  to  extinguish'  every  principle  of  improvement,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilized society,  and  to  disinherit  future  generations  of  that  rich  succession  which 
they  were  entitled  to  expect  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  present,  but 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which  never  gave  such  a  proof  of  its  vigour 
and  robustness  as  in  being  able  to  resist  their  destructive  power; — when  all  these 
JK>rrors  were  acting  in  the  greatest  empire  of  the  Continent,  I  will  ask  my 
learned  friend,  if  we  had  then  been  at  peace  with  France,  how  English  writers 
were  to  relate  them  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  libellin.fr  a  friendly  government? 

*'  When  Eobcspierre,  in  the  debates  in  the  National  Convention  on  the  mode 
ftf  murdering  their  blameless  sovereign,  objected  to  the  formal  and  tedious  mode 
•f  murder  called  trial,  and  proposed  to  put  him  immediately  to  death  without  trial 
*o»  the  principles  of  insurrection,*  because,  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  king  would 
be  to  doubt  the  innocence  of  the  Convention,  and  if  the  king  were  not  a  traitor, 
tlie  Convention  must  be  rebels;  would  my  learned  friend  have  had  an  English  wri- 
tor  state  all  this  with  '  decorum  and  moderation?^  would  he  have  had  an  English 
writer  state,  that  though  this  reasoning  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  na- 
tional laws,  or  perhaps  to  our  national  prejudices,  yet  it  was  not  for  him  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  foreign  states  ? 

'*  When  Marat,  in  the  same  Convention,  called  for  270,000  heads,  must  our 
English  writers  have  said,  tiiat  the  remedy  did,  indeed,  seem  to  their  weak  judg- 
ment rather  severe;  but  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  judge  the  conduct  of  so  illus- 
trious an  assembly  as  the  National  Convention,  or  the  suggestions  of  so  enliffht- 
•ned  a  statesman  as  M.  Marat? 

*' When  that  Convention  resounded  with  applause  at  the  news  of  several  hun- 
dred aged  priests  being  thrown  into  the  Jjoire,  and  particularly  at  the  exclama- 
tion of  Carrier,  who  communicated  the  intelligence,  ^tohat  a  revolutionary  tor^ 
tent  is  the  Loire!* — when  these  suargestions  and  narratives  of  murder,  which 
have  hitherto  been  only  hinted  and  whispered  in  the  most  secret  cabals,  in  the 
darkest  caverns  of  banditti,  were  triumphantly  uttered,  patiently  endured,  and 
even  loudly  applauded  bv  an  assembly  of  700  men,  acting  in  the  sight  of  all  Eu- 
rope— would  my  learned  friend  have  wished  that  tiiere  had  been  found  in  Eng- 
land a  single  writer  so  base  as  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  safe,  decorous,  and 
polite  ma nuer  of  relating  all  these  things  to  his  countrymen? 

"  When  Carrier  ordered  500  children  under  fourteen  years  to  be  shot,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  escaped  the  fire  from  their  size — when  the  poor  victims  ran 
tor  protection  to  the  soldiers,  and  were  bayoneted  clinging  round  their  knees, 
would  my  friend — but  I  cannot  pursue  the  strain  of  int6rrogation — it  is  too  much ! 
it  would  be  a  violence  which  I  cannot  practise  on  my  own  feelings — it  would  be 
an  outrage  to  my  friend — it  would  be  an  afiront  to  you — it  woula  be  an  insult  to 
humanity.  No ;  better,  ten  thousand  times  better,  would  it  be  that  every  press 
in  the  world  were  burnt,  that  the  very  use  of  leLtere  were  abolished,  that  we  were 
returned  to  the  honest  ignorance  of  the  rudest  times— than  that  the  results  of 
civilization  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  barbarism, — than  that 
literature  should  be  employed  to  leach  a  toleration  for  cruelty,  to  weaken  moral 
hatred  for  guilt,  to  deprave  and  brutalize  the  human  mind.  1  know  that  I  speak 
my  friend's  feelings  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I  say,  God  forbid  that  the  dread  of 
any  punishment  should  ever  make  any  Euglishman  an  accomplice  in  so  corrupt- 
ing his  countrymen — a  public  teacher  of  depravity  and  barbarity !" 

It  may  be  remarked  that  hitherto  he  has  passed  by  the  period  of 
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tbe  Gommonwealth  and  Protectorate.    He  reserved  Cromwell  for 
ius  coDclusioDy  and  concludes  with  him  as  follows:— 

*'Id  the  coart  where  we  are  now  met,  Cromwell  twice  sent  a  tatiriBt  oo  hw 
tyranny  to  be  convicted  and  punished  as  a  libeller,  and  in  thia  coart,  almost  ia 
sigfat  of  tbe  scafbld  streaming  with  the  blood  of  bis  sovereign,  within  hearing  of 
tl^  cUsh  of  his  bayonets,  which  drove  out  parliaments  with  contumely,  two  ano- 
cecsive  juries  rescued  the  intrepid  satirist*  from  his  fangs,  and  sent  out  with  de- 
feat and  disgrace  the  usurper's  Attorney-General  from  what  he  had  tbe  inaolenoo 
to  call  hit  court ;  ^ven  then,  gentlemen,  when  all  law  and  liberty  were  trampled 
under  tbe  feet  of  military  banditti ;  when  those  great  crimes  were  perpetrated  on 
a  high  place  and  with  a  high  hand  against  those  who  were  the  objects  of  public 
veneration,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else  upon  earth,  overwhelm  tbe  minda 
of  men,  break  their  spirits,  and  confound  their  moral  sentiments,  obliterate  tho 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  in  their  understanding,  and  teach  the  mul* 
titude  to  feel  no  longer  any  reverence  for  that  justice  which  they  thus  see  trium* 
phantly  dragged  at  Sie  chariot  wheels  of  a  tyrant;— even  then,  when  thia  anhap- 
py  country,  triumphant  indeed  abroad,  but  enslaved  at  home,  had  no  prospect  but 
that  of  a  long  succef»ion  of  tyrants  wading  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  ;-reveB 
then,  I  say,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  English  liberty  sur- 
vived in  the  hearts  of  English  jurors.  That  spirit  is,  I  trust  in  (Ssd,  not  extinct; 
and  if  any  modem  tyrant  were,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hope  to 
overawe  an  English  jury,  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  they  would  tell  him,  *  Our 
ancestore  braved  the  bayonets  of  Cromwell ;  we  bid  defiance  to  yoursi  Ccntempn 
Catiline  gladios;  non  pertimescam  tuosr  *' 

This  short  and  vigorous  passage,  pointed  by  a  classic  quotation, 
and  elevated  by  classic  recollections,  has  been  regarded  as  the  bap* 
piest  movement  of  the  speech.  But  there  appears  a  fatal  deficiency 
in  the  citation  of  the  parallel : — it  is  the  want  of  application.  Had 
the  advocate  told  the  jury,  in  plain  Englbh,  that  they  and  he  were 
defying  poniards  or  bayonets,  they  would  have  stared  or  laughed*- 
and,  pleading  as  the  advocate  of  an  apostle  of  assassination,  he  talked 
of  defying  assassins  with  a  bad  grace.  Peltier  was  found  guilty;  but 
the  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  he  was  never  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

This  celebrated  oration  should  be  classed  among  the  political  wri» 
tings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Il  would  form  an  interesting,  as  well 
as  curious,  pendant  to  the  Vindiciae  Gallicae.  The  reader,  viewing 
the  same  objects  and  epochs  represented  under  phases  of  such  com* 
plete  opposition,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  personal 
identity  of  the  writer  with  the  speaker;  whilst  he,  at  the  same  time, 
discovers  in  every  page  the  identity  of  style  and  faculty. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  now  removed  to  a  new  and  distant 
scene.  It  is  necessary  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  some  incidents  in 
his  private  life.  He  was  visited  by  the  severest  domestic  affliction 
in  1797.  His  wife  died  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  It  would 
imply  an  equal  want  of  discretion  and  taste  to  say  one  word  of  her 
character  and  his  grief  in  the  same  page  with  the  following  lettei^ 
written  on  the  occasion  by  himself.    It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  P*'M-r. 

*  Colonel  Ltlbnme. 
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*'I  use  the  first  moment  of  composure  to  return  my  thanks  to  yoik 
for  having  thought  of  me  in  my  affliction.  It  was  impossible  for  you 
to  know  the  bitterness  of  that  affliction ;  for  I,  myself,  scarce  knew 
the  greatness  of  my  calamity  till  it  had  fallen  upon  me;  nor  did  1 
know  the  acufteness  of  niy  own  feelings  till  they  had  been  subjected 
to  this  trial  Alas !  it  is  only  now  that  I  feel  the  value  of  what  I 
have  lost.  In  this  state  of  deep  but  quiet  melancholy,  which  has 
succeeded  lo  the  first  violent  agitations  of  sorro\V,  my  greatest  plea- 
sure is  to  look  back  with  gratitude  and  pious  affection  on  the  me- 
mory  ofiny  beloved  wife;  and  my  triiief  consolation  is  the  soothing 
remembrance  4>f  her  virtues.  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory 
to  tell  you  whfrt  she  was,  and  what  i  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in 
my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affection  of  my  youth,  and  might  have 
formed  a  connexion  in  which  a  short-Hved  passion  would  have  been 
followed  by  repentance  and  disgust ;  but  I  found  an  intelligent  com- 
panion, a  tender  jfriend,  a  prudent  monitress ;  the  most  faithful  of 
wives,  and  as  dear  a  mother  as  ever  •children  Jiad  the  misfortune  to 
lose.  Had  I  married  a  woman  who  was  easy  or  giddy  enough  to 
have  been  affected  by  my  imprudence,  or  who  had  rudely  and  harsh- 
ly attempted  to  correct  it,  I  should,  in  either  case,  have  been  irre- 
trievably ruined:  a  fortune,  in  either  case,  wonld,  with  my  habits, 
have  been  only  a  shorter  cut  to  destruction.  But  I  met  a  woman, 
who  by  the  tender  management  6{  my  weaknesses  gradually  correct- 
ed the  modt  pernicious  of  them,  and  rescued  me  from  the  dominion  of 
a  degrading  and  ruinous  vice.  Slie  became  prudent  from  affection ; 
and,  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taugtit  economy 
nnd  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of 
niy  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  afiarrs,  fromthe  care  of  which  she 
relieved  me;  she  gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation;  she  propped 
my  weak  and  irresolute  nature;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the 
exertions  that  have  been  useful  and  creditable  to  me;  and  she  was 
perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  that  I  am  not  a  ruined  outcast;  to  her  whatever  I  am; 
to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  solicitude  for  my  interest,  she 
never,  for  a  moment,  forgot  my  feelings  or  my  character.  Even  in 
her  occasional  resentment, — for  which  I  but  too  often  gave  just 
cause,  (would  to  God  that  I  could  recall  these  moments!)  she  had 
no  sullenness  or  acrimony:  her  fcelmgs  were  warm  and  impetuous, 
but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and  constant:  she  united  the  most  at- 
tentive prudence  wifh  the  most  generous  and  guileless  nature,  with 
a  spirit  that  disdained  the  shadow  of  meanness,  and  with  the  kind- 
est and  moat  honest  heart.  Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost ;  and 
I  have  lost  her  when  her  excellent  natural  sense  was  rapidly  im- 
proving, after  eight  years  of  struggle  and  distress  had  bound  us  fast 
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together,  and  moulded  our  tempers  to  each  other;  when  a  know- 
ledge of  her  worth  had  refined  my  youthful  love  into  friendship,  be- 
fore age  had  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  original  ardour.  I  lost  her, 
alas!  (theohoice  of  my  youth  and  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at 
a  moment  when  I  had  the  prospect  of  her  sharing  my  better  days. 
This,  n^  dear  sir,  is  a  calamity  which  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
cannot  repair.  To  expect  that  any  thing  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
can  make  it  up,  would  be  a  vain  and  a  delusive  expectation.  If  I 
had  lost  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  companion  of  prosperity,  the  world 
could  easily  repair  the  loss;  but  I  have  lost  the  faithful  and  tender 
partner  of  my  misfortunes;  and  my  only  consolation  is  in  that  Being 
under  whose  severe  but  paternal  chastisement  I  am  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  The  philosophy  which  I  have  learned  only  teaches  me 
that  virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and 
that  their  loss  is  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  calamity,  instead  of 
coDsoUng  me  under  it.  My  wounded  heart  seeks  another  consola- 
tion; governed  by  these  feelings,  which  have,  in  every  age  and  re- 
gion of  the  world,  actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief  and  I 
find  it  in  the  soothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion,  that  a  benevo- 
lent wisdom  inflicts  the  chastisement,  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life ;  that  superintending  goodness  will  one  day  en- 
lighten the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs  over  our 
prospects;  that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of 
man ;  that  an  animal  so  sagacious  and  provident,  and  capable  of  such 
proficiency  in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish ; 
that  there  is  a  dwelling  place  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just; 
and  that  the  ways  of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man.  The  sen- 
timents of  religion  which  were  implanted  in  my  mind  in  my  early 
youth,  and  which  were  revived  by  the  awful  scenes  which  I  have 
seen  passing  before  my  eyes  in  the  world,  are,  I  trust,  deeply  rooted 
in  my  heart  by  this  great  calamity.  I  shall  not  ofiend  your  rational 
piety  by  saying  that  modes  and  opinions  appear  to  me  matter  of  se- 
condary importance;  but  I  can  sincerely  declare,  that  Christianity, 
in  its  genuine  purity  and  spirit,  appears  to  me  the  most  amiable  and 
venerable  of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  homage  of  man  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  These  sentiments  have  served 
somewhat  to  tranquillize  me  since  I  have  been  in  this  place  (which  is 
at  present  solitary  enough  for  the  state  of  my  spirits,)  and  will,  I  trust, 
soon  enable  me  to  resume  my  exertions  in  active  life,  which  I  owe 
io  the  hapless  children  of  my  dearest  Catherine,  and  which  I  am 
fully  sensible  will  be  a  truer  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  which 
1  owe  to  her  memory,  than  vain  and  barren  lamentation.  You  will 
not  wonder  that  I  sometimes  find  a  pleasing  employment  for  my  mind 
in  thinking  of  those  honours  which  are  due  to  the  memory  of  her 
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wbom  I  have  lost.  I  have  given  directioiis  ibr  a  marble  tablet  on 
which  it  18  my  wish  to  inscribe  an  humble  testimonial  of  her  virtues; 
but  I  am  divided  in  opinion  whether  the  inscription  shall  be  in  Latin 
\>r  English.  English  seems  more  unostentatious  and  more  suitable 
to  her  sex,  but  Latin  is  better  adapted  to  inscription,  and  I  think  it 
difficult  to  compose  an  English  inscription,  which  shall  be  simple 
enough,  without  being  meagre.  I  could  judge  better  if  I  saw  the 
attempt  made  in  both  languages.  I  shall  myself  try  it  in  English. 
Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  send  me  a  sketch  of  a  Latin  inscription  ?  It 
is  a  thing  of  great  moment  in  the  hour  of  my  affliction,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  aid  me  in  thb  labour  of  love.  If  I  fix  on  the 
English,  I  shall  send  it  to  you  for  correction.  The  topics  are  so  ob- 
vious that  I  need  not  suggest  them :  her  faithful  and  tender  dischai^e 
of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  my  affliction,  the  irreparable 
loss  to  her  orphans;  these  are  the  topics,  with  a  solemn  colouring  of 
religion  given  to  the  whole.  I  cannot  suppress  my  desire  to  expa- 
tiate on  her  worth,  at  greater  length  than  may,  perhaps,  be  consis- 
tent with  the  severe  simplicity  of  a  classical  inscription ;  yet  my  feel- 
ings are  too  sincere  to  relish  any  thing  rhetorical  or  ostentatious." 

«I  never,"  says  Dr.  Parr  in  reply,  "received  from  mortal  man 
a  letter  which,  in  point  of  composition,  can  be  compared  with  that 
which  you  wrote  me  the  other  day;  and  were  you  to  read  it  your- 
self at  some  very  remote  period,  you  would  be  charmed  with  it  aa 
I  have  been,  and  you  would  say,  as  Cicero  did  of  his  work  De  Se- 
nectute,  'Ipse,  mea  legens,  sic  afficior  interdum,  ut  Catonem,  non 
me,  loqui  existimem,'  I  have  myself  sometimes  experienced  a  si- 
milar effect  from  the  less  exceptionable  parts  of  my  own  writing, 
long  after  their  publication.  I  have  read  them  as  if  they  were  the 
production  of  some  other  man,  and  the  delight  they  give  me  in  this 
calm  and  ripened  state  of  the  mind,  is  far  more  exquisite  than  the 
confused  and  tumultuous  joy  which  I  feel  in  the  first  ardour  of  com- 
position. But  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  and  it  is  with  sincerity  I  tell 
you,  that  some  of  the  impressions  made  by  your  letter  are  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  pleasures  of  taste.  You  have  written  seriously 
upon  a  serious  event;  you  have  ascended  to  the  highest  tone  of  think- 
ing, and,  expressing  your  thoughts  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, to  the  highest  capacities  of  our  rational  moral  nature.  You 
did  not  offend  what  is  rational  in  my  piety;  you  seized  upon  the 
sympathies  of  all  that  is  ardent  in  my  love  or  sincere  in  my  vene- 
ration of  that  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Being  by  whom  we  are 
made  to  listen,  not  to  the  deceitful  suggestions  of  that  cold  and 
crooked  philosophy  which  would  impute  this  effect  to  the  infirmity 
of  man.  It  flows  from  a  purer  and  a  nobler  source;  it  is  the  result 
of  those  calm  and  profound  reflections  by  which  we  pass  through 
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difficultiea  to  probability,  through  anxiety  to  hope,,  through  a  i 
of  our  imperfect  faculties  to  a  sense  of  our  indispensable  duty. 

«My  opinion  is,  that  an  inscription,  such  a  one,  I  mean,  ss  would 
be  most  worthy  of  your  character,  most  adapted  to  your  feelings, 
and  most  satisfactory  to  your  ultimate  judgment,  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language.  You  know  my  sentiments,  and  from  mine 
you  probably  have  borrowed  some  of  your  own  on  the  best  form  of 
epitaphs.  The  person  of  whom  we  are  to  speak  was  your  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  your  children.  Let  us  speak  of  her  with  tender- 
neas,  with  simplicity,  and  with  dignity.  Let  us  say  that  which  scho- 
lars ought  to  say  for  the  perusal  of  scholars.  Tell  me  the  day  and 
year  of  her  birth  and  her  death;  the  place  of  both;  her  age,  the  num- 
ber of  her  children,  her  Christian  name,  and  the  cause  which  re- 
moved her  from  this  lower  world.  I  will  write  the  Latin,  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  may  try  your  strength  in  English;  and  then,  af- 
ter the  honest  and  consolatory  feeling  we  shall  have  in  this  office, 
we  shall  make  our  choice  of  what  is  best,  without  any  alloy  of  blind 
and  childish  partiality  for  what  is  our  own**' 

The  following  epitaph,  written  by  Parr,  is  incribed  on  a  marble 
tablet  in  the  south-west  staircase  of  St  Clement's  Church,  in  the 
Strand^  where  Mrs*  Mackintosh  was  buried 
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Sir  James,  having  remained  about  two  years  a  widower,  married 
Miss  Allen,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Pembrokeshire. 
His  income,  professional  and  literary,  was  precarious.  To  secure  a 
mere  steady  and  pennanent  provision  for  bis  family,  he  became  a 
shareholder  in  the  property  of  the  Morning  Post,  ^nd  engaged  to 
write  in  it  at  a  yearly  salary. 

Tlie  conversion,  or  the  moderation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
brought  him  into  communication  and  favour  with  the  Minister  and 
his  friends.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  has  been  stated,  offered,  through  Mr.  Can- 
ning, to  provide  for  him;  and  his  refusal  of  the  offer,  it  has  been  also 
suggested^  could  not  have  been  decisive.  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  office, 
ostensibly  because  he  was  unable  to  redeem  his  promise  of  emanci- 
pation to  the  Catholics,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  in 
1801.  His  retirement  was  said  to  be  a  confederate  juggle  between 
himself  and  bis  successor,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  conclude 
with  the  French  Republic  a  peace  which  had  become  necessary,  but 
which  he  could  not  himself  conclude  without  humiliation.  Sheridan, 
drawing  as  he  professed,  upon  the  Greek  scholiast,  but  in  point  of  fact 
appropriating  somewhat  unscrupulously,  as  it  has  since  appeared, 
both  the  reading  and  its  application  from  another,  said  that  Pitt 
went  out  of  office  leaving  his  sitting  part  behind  him  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  good  undei*standing  be- 
tween the  retiring  Minister  and  his  successor ;  and  Canning,  who 
went  out  with  Pitt,  obtained  from  him,  on  his  retirement,  a  written 
request  or  memorandum  to  the  new  Minister  to  provide  for  Mack- 
intosh. Mr.  Addiogton,  from  want  of  opportunity  or  inclination,  did 
not  immediately  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor.' 
Hostilities  with  France  were  renewed  in  1803 ;  the  war  and  iU 
policy  were  vindicated  by  Mackintosh,  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
Post ;  and  the  Minister,  now  more  sensible  of  his  merit,  offered  him 
the  vacant  recordership  of  Bombay.  This  appointment,  with  its 
emolument  and  honour,  must  yet  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  a 
check  and  limit  in  the  career  of  his  ambilion  and  fame^  It  removed 
him  from  the  European  community  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom 
he  had  taken  his  place ;  and  from  that  first  object  in  England  to 
every  man  of  popular  talent  and  aspiring,  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  his  want  of  fortune,  his  embarrassments,  tlie  necessity  of  present 
and  duty  of  future  maintenance  for  his  numerous  and  young  family, 
the  equivocal  position  in  which  he  stood  between  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  which  then  divided  opinion  in  England  and  in  Europe, 
the  neutral  character  of  a  judicial  office;  all  these  considerations 
prevailed  with  him.  India,  too,  with  her  variety  of  religions,  man- 
ners, races,  languages,  her  arts  of  civilization,  and  her  barriers  against 
its  progress,  presented  a  rich  and  wide  field  to  his  love  of  knowledge, 
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speculative  temper,  and  benevolent  philosophy.  He  bad  before  him 
the  fresh  example  of  Sir  William  Jonesy  whose  name  was  not  the 
leas  celebrated  in  Europe  because  Asia  was  the  object  and  the  the* 
atre  of  his  studies. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  having  received  his  appdntment,  and  what 
is  called  the  honour  of  knighthood,  sailed  from  England  in  January^ 
and  arrived  at  Bombay  early  in  June,  1804.  His  judicial  duties 
could  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  His  projects  were  com- 
prehensive  and  various  for  the  civilization  of  India,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  in  hb  life  and  writings  at  this 
period,  that  he  took  Sir  William  Jones  for  his  model,  or  for  an  ob- 
ject of  generous  emulation.  But  he  was  constitutionally  indolent  in 
the  vigour  of  his  youth,  in  his  native  clime  and  amidst  the  stirring 
elements  of  commotion,  social  and  political.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  distant  and  relaxing  climate,  with  delicate  health,  and  his  habitual 
love  of  quiet,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  unstrung.  There  are 
vinble  the  outlines  of  beneficent  projects  and  sagacious  designs;  but 
there  is  nothing  achieved  worthy  the  rival  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He 
was  superior  to  Sir  William,  in  the  endowments  and  acquirements 
of  a  moral  philosopher,  but  he  wanted  the  activity  and  industry,  the 
spirit  of  literature  in  matters  of  taste  and  imagination,  the  graces  of 
scholarship,  the  promptitude  and  facility  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating knowledge,  of  that  accomplished  person.  Sir  James  did  not, 
like  him,  master,  or  even  acquire  a  tincture  of,  the  Eastern  languages ; 
he  was,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  Eastern  literature ;  he  was  not  what 
is  aflectedly,  but  expressively,  called  an  Orientalist,  and  was  thus 
barred  at  the  threshold  of  Eastern  inquiry. 

A  literary  society  had  been  instituted  at  Calcutta,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  William  Jones.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh in  India  was  to  establish  a  similar  society  at  Bombay.  He  was 
its  ibnnder,  and  continued  its  honorary  President  from  his  return  to 
Europe  to  his  death.  The  object  of  this  society  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  passage  of  his  inaugural  oration : — 

**  The  smallest  society  brought  together  by  the  love  of  knowled^  is  respect- 
able Jd  the  eye  of  reason,  and  the  feeble  efibrts  of  in&nt  literature  lo  barren  and 
inhospitable  regions  are  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate works  and  the  most  successful  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  they  prove  the 
diffbsion,  at  least,  if  not  the  advancement  of  science;  and  they  afibrd  some  sanc- 
tion U>  the  hope  that  knowledge  is  destined  one  day  to  visit  the  whole  earth,  and 
in  her  beneficent  progress  to  illuminate  and  humanize  the  whole  race  of  man. 

'*  It  is,  therefbre,  with  singular  pleasure,  that  I  see  a  small  but  respectable 
body  <^men  assembled  here  by  such  a  principle.  I  hope  that  we  agree  in  consi« 
dering  all  Europeans,  who  visit  remote  countries,  whatever  their  separate  pur- 
saita  may  be,  as  detachments  from  the  main  body  of  civilized  men,  sent  out  to 
levy  cootributions  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  gain  victories  over  barbarism. 

*•  When  a  large  portion  of  a  country  so  interesting  as  India  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  and  inqoisttive  nations  of  the  world,  it  wa*  natonil 
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to  expect  that  its  ancient  and  present  state  should  at  least  be  fully  disolosed* 
These  expectations,  were,  indeed,  for  a  time,  disappointed:  during  the  tumult  of 
revolution  and  war,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  entertained  them ; 
and  when  tranquillity  was  established  in  that  country  which  continues  to  be  tbe 
centre  of  the  British  power  in  Asia,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten,  that 
every  Englishman  was  fully  occupied  by  commerce,  by  military  service,  or  by 
administration ;  that  we  had  among  us  no  idle  public  of  readers,  and  consequently 
no  separate  profession  of  writers,  and  that  every  hour  bestowed  on  study  was  to 
be  stolen  from  the  leisure  of  men  oflen  harassed  by  business,  enervated  by  the 
climate,  and  more  disposed  to  seek  amusement  than  new  occupation  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  appointed  toils.  It  is,  besides,  a  part  of  oat  national  character, 
that  we  are  seldom  eager  to  display,  and  not  always  ready  to  communicate  what 
we  have  acquired.  In  this  respect  we  differ  considerably  from  other  lettered  na- 
tions: our  ingenious  and  polite  neighbours  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  whose 
enjoyment  the  applause  of  others  seems  more  indispensable ;  whose  Acuities  are 
more  nimble  and  restless,  if  not  more  vigorous  than  ours;  are  neither  eo  patient  of 
repose,  nor  so  likely  to  be  contented  by  a  secret  hoard  of  knowledge:  they  carry, 
even  into  their  literature,  a  spirit  of  bustle,  and  parade;  a  bustle,  indeed,  which 
springs  from  activity,  and  a  parade  which  animates  enterprise;  but  which  are  in- 
compatible with  our  sluggish  and  sullen  dignity.  Pride  disdains  ostentation, 
scorns  false  pretension,  despises  even  petty  merit,  refuses  to  obtain  the  objects  ot 
pursuit  bv  flattery  or  importunity,  and  scarcely  values  any  praise  but  that  which 
she  has  the  right  to  command ;  tliat  pride  with  which  foreigners  charge  us,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  sense  of  dignity,  we  claim  for  ourselves,  is  a  lazy  and 
unsocial  quality ;  and  in  these  respects,  as  in  most  others,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
sociable  and  good-humoured  vice  of  vanity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  in  India  our  national  character,  co-operating  with  local  circumstances,  should 
have  produced  some  real,  and,  perhaps,  more  apparent  inactivity  in  working  the 
mine  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  had  become  the  masters.  Yet  some  of  the 
earliest  exertions  of  private  Englishmen  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  compilation  of  laws  by  Mr.  Halhed,  and  the  Ayeen  Akbaree,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Gladwin,  deserve  honourable  mention.  Mr.  Wilkins  gained  the 
memorable  distinction  of  having  obtained  the  treasures  of  a  new  learned  language 
to  Europe." 

Having  pronounced  an  elaborate,  and  somewhat  overcharged, 
eulogy  on  tbe  genius,  accomplishments^  and  achievements  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  the  form  of  a  character  of  him,  he  proceeds:— 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  those  exertions  for  tbe  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  which  have  arisen  from  th»  example  «nd  exhortations  of  Sir 
William  Jones.  In  all  judgments  pronounced  on  our  contemporaries,  it  is  so 
certain  that  we  shall  be  accused,  and  so  probable  that  we  may  be  justly  accused, 
of  either  partially  bestowing,  or  invidiously  withholding,  praise,  that  it  is  in  ge- 
neral better  to  attempt  no  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  them,  who  alone 
impartially  and  justly  estimate  the  works  of  men.  But  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  speak  of  the  College  at  Calcutta,  of  which  the  original  plan  was,  doubt- 
less, the  most  magnificent  attempt  ever  made  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in 
the  East  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  am  biasaed,  either  by  personal  feeling  or 
literary  prejudices,  when  I  say  that  I  consider  that  original  plan  as  a  wise  and 
noble  proposition,  of  which  the  adoption,  in  its  full  extent,  would  have  had  the 
happiest  tendency  to  secure  the  gooid  government  of  India,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  mterests  of  science.  Even  in  its  present  mutilated  state,  we  have  seen,  at 
the  last  public  examination,  Sanscrit  declamations  by  English  youth :  a  circum- 
stance BO  extraordinary,*  that  if  it  be  followed  by  suitable  advances,  it  will  mark 

•  ««ltniust  be  remembered  thatthis  discourse  was  lead  in  1804.  In  the  present 
year,  1818,  this  circumstance  could  no  longer  be  called  exUmorfinaiy :  from  the  learned 
careof  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Professor  of  Indian  Languages  at  the  East  India  College, 
»  pnmciency  in  Sanacrit  has  beconie  not  uncommon  m  a  European  institution." 
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an  €f)oeh  in  the  hiMary  of  karaiog  amoo^  the  haroblest  fruiti  of  thii  spirit  I 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  project  of  terming  thia  society,  which  occurred  to 
me  before  I  left  England,  but  which  never  could  have  advanced,  even  to  iu  pre- 
seot  state,  without  your  hearty  concurrence,  and  which  must  depend  on  your  ac* 
tive  co-operation  for  all  hopes  of  future  succesa  You  will  not  suspect  me  of  pre- 
suming to  dictate  the  nature  and  object  of  our  common  exertions;  to  be  valuable, 
they  must  be  s|x>ntaneou8 ;  and  no  literary  society  can  subsist  on  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  equality.  In  the  observations  which  I  shall  make  on  the  plan 
and  subject  of  our  inquiries,  J  sliall  offer  myself  to  you  only  as  the  representative 
of  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  I  am  ambitious  of  no  higher  office  than  that  of  faith- 
ftilly  eoDveying  to  India  the  desires  and  wants  of  the  learned  at  home,  and  of 
stating  the  subjects  on  which  they  wish  and  expect  satisfaction  from  inquiries 
which  can  be  pursued  only  in  Iqdia.  In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  mission,  I 
dial!  not  be  expected  to  exhaust  so  vast  a  subject,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
attempt  an  exact  distribution  of  science;  a  very  general  sketch  is  all  that  I  can 
promise^  in  which  I  shall  pass  over  many  subjects  rapidly,  and  dwell  only  on 
those  parts  on  which,  from  my  own  habits  of  study,  I  may  think  myself  least  dis- 
qoaJified  to  ofier  useful  suggestions. 

**  The  objects  of  these  inquiries,  as  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  reducible  to 
two  classes,  which,  for  want  of  more  significant  and  precise  terms,  we  must  be 
content  to  call  physical  and  moral.*' 

He  next  divides  the  two  great  classes  of  objects  of  inquiry  into 
various  branches^  and  proposes  the  systematic  collection  of  statistical 
facts  and  observations  under  each  branch.  His  object  and  the  ten- 
dency, beyond  all  question,  of  the  inquiries  which  he  proposes,  are 
the  promotion  of  humanity  and  civilization-— above  all,  the  good  of 
the  native  people  of  the  East.  Medicine  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
inquiry  which  he  particularly  recommends.  He  dilates  upon  its 
importance  with  the  predilection  of  a  student,  or  the  bias  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian. The  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  still 
haunted  him  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  concludes  his  discourse 
{|s  follows: — 

**On  these  principles,  nothing  can  be  a  means  of  improvement  which  is  not 
also  a  means  of  preservation.  It  is  not  only  absurd  but  contradictory  to  speak  of 
sacrificing  the  present  generation  for  the  sake  of  posterity ;  the  moral  otder  of 
the  world  is  not  so  disposed.  It  is  impossible  to  promote  the  interests  of  fiiture 
generations  by  any  measures  injurious  to  the  present ;  and  he  who  labours  indus- 
trioosly  to  promote  the  honour,  the  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country 
by  umocent  and  lawful  means,  mav  be  assured  that  he  is  contributing,  prabahly, 
as  much  as  the  order  of  nature  wiU  permit  a  private  individual,  towards  the  wel- 
hie  of  all  mankind. 

^  These  hopes  of  improvement  have  survived,  in  my  breast,  all  the  calamities 
of  our  European  world,  and  are  not  extinguished  by  that  general  condition  of  na- 
tional insecurity  which  is  the  most  formioMe  enemy  of  improvement  Founded 
on  siich  principles,  they  are,  at  least,  perfectly  innocent— they  are  such  as,  even 
if  they  were  visionary,  an  admirer  or  cultivator  of  letters  ought  to  be  pardoned 
kxr  cberishmg.  Without  them,  literature  and  philosophy  can  claim  no  more 
than  the  highest  rank  among  the  amusements  and  ornaments  of  human  life.  . 
With  these  hopes,  they  assume  the  dignity  of  being  part  of  that  discipline,  under 
which  the  race  of  man  is  destined  to  proceed  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilizatioo, 
virtoe,  and  happiness,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 

If  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  too  sanguine  in  his  early  qiecula- 
tioDS,  he  was  afterwards  as  much  too  easily  disheartened.  But  it  is 
not  an  uoeommoo  delusioo^  to  suppose  that  ciTilizatioQ  and  the  ag^ 
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have  retrograded,  deviated,  or  become  stationary,  because  the  world 
does  not  proceed  according  to  our  particular  notions. 

The  Transactions  of  this  Society  published  in  London,  in  1819, 
under  his  direction,  contain  but  one  paper  contributed  by  himself. 
The  subject  is  among  the  last  which  he  would  have  been  expected 
to  choose — a  plan  for  classifying  the  words  common  to  the  several 
dialects  of  India.  It  assuredly  would  have  been  useful,  but  nothing 
eould  have  been  more  dry,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  requested  to  sit  for  a  bust 
of  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  Society's  library ;  and  was  regarded  with 
the  reverence  due  to  one  who  was  its  chief  ornament  as  well  as  found- 
er. The  speech  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  moving  the  transmission 
of  the  request  to  him,  is  given  in  the  Transactions;  but,  through  the 
delicacy  of  Sir  James,  that  part  of  it  which  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  him  is  suppressed.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret  The  sup- 
pressed part  must  have  been  the  most  interesting.  It  cannot  have 
consisted  of  mere  eulogy.  It  must  have  sketched  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  Sir  James — the  extent  to  which  he  realized  them,  and  the 
far  greater  extent  to  which  they  remained  unexecuted, — for  the  mu- 
tual exchange  of  knowledge  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  as  chief  criminal  judge  of  Bombay,  hjs 
charges  to  grand  juries,  and  judgments  in  trials,  were  among  the 
most  able  and  splendid  specimens  of  English  judiciary  eloquence. 
There  are  existing  in  print  no  sufficient  remains  from  which  to  de- 
cide upon  the  justice  of  this  high  praise;  but  there  is  enough  to  show^ 
the  care  with  which  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  moral 
state  of  the  native  community  within  his  jurisdiction,  his  clear  sight 
and  impassive  temper  as  a  judge,  and,  above  all,  his  sagacious,  phi- 
losophic, and,  therefore,  mild,  views  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  his  first  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Bombay,  delivered  on  the  2Ist  of  July,  1804. 

**  Here,  gentlemen,  I  might  close  my  address.  But,  on  this  finit  occasion  ot 
Bpeeking  to  you,  I  cannot  forbear  making  some  obaervations  on  other  aubjecta^ 
which,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  any  single  law  or  any  single 
crime,  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  English  judges  have  at  all  times  spoken  to  grand  juries,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  public,  in  that  tone  of  friendly  (allow  me  to  say,  of  paternal)  admo- 
nition, which  is  not  unbecoming  the  judicial  character.  On  my  arrival  here,  I 
eonceived  it  to  be  my  6r8t  duty  to  collect  some  information  about  the  character 
and  morality  of  the  people,  the  degree  and  kind  of  vice  prevalent  in  the  little 
community  intrusted  to  my  care:  and,  just  as  a  physician  would  first  examine  the 
books  of  an  hospital,  so  I  first  looked  into  the  records  of  this  Ck)urt;  which,  though 
narrow,  and  liable  to  some  exceptions  that  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  have  at 
least  the  advanta^  of  being,  as  fiir  as  they  go,  authentic. 

*<  Since  the  institutionof  this  Ck)urt,  in  the  year  1796, 1  observe  that  sixty-four  per- 
mmn  have  been  tried  for  various  felonies ;  of  whom  thirty-thcee  have  been  convicted. 
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thirty-one  acquitted,  and  nine  have  soared  capital  puniahnieiit    If  I  were  to  ee- 
timate  the  morality  of  this  community  from  our  records  alone,  I  ahouM  not  form 
a  very  an&voarable  opinion  of  it;  for,  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope where  capital  punishment  is  much  the  least  frequent  (I  mean  in  Scotland,) 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume,  Professor  of  Law,  at  Edinburgh,  that, 
on  an  average  of  thirty  years,  six  had  annually  sufiered  death  out  of  a  population 
which  is,  probably,  not  hi  from  1,800,000.    If  this  state  of  things  be  compared 
with  the  situation  of  Bombay,  where  there  have  been  three  capital  punishments 
every  two  years,  out  of  a  population  of  150,000,  the  result  is,  no  doubt,  conside- 
rably against  this  island.    But  the  comparison  between  a  Urge  seaport  town,  as 
this  isluid  may  be  called,  and  an  extensive  country,  is  not  fair:  a  more  equitable 
comparison  furnishes  a  more  fiivourable  result    The  same  author  (Mr.  Hume) 
tells  us  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  with  its  port  and  suburbs,  cannot  con- 
tain a  population  much  above  100,000,  has,  on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  fur- 
nished three  executions  every  two  years.    I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  fortunate  and  honourable  for  a  people  to 
find  its  morality  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
But  I  fear  we  cannot  make  so  favourable  an  inference  from  our  criminal  re- 
cords: here  they  are  not  so  exact  a  criterion  of  the  prevtnling  moral  disetues 
as  they  would  be  in  most  countries.    The  difierence  of  manners  and  langua^ 
and,  perhaps,  the  hostile  prejudices  of  many  of  the  natives,  render  the  detection 
of  crimes  difficult,  and  increase  the  chances  of  total  concealment,  in  a  proportion 
which  we  cannot  exactly  calculate,  but  which  we  know  to  be  very  great    Much 
of  what  passes  among  the  lowest  natives  must  be  involved  in  a  darkness  impene- 
trable to  the  eyes  of  the  most  vigilant  police:  after  the  existence  of  a  crime  is 
ascertained,  the  same  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  criminal;  and 
even  after  he  is  perfectly  known,  our  local  situation,  which  is  that  of  a  large 
town  in  a  small  territory,  is  that  which  an  experienced  offender  would  select  tor 
the  opportunity  of  concealment  and  the  facility  of  escape.    And  such  is  the  un- 
fortunate prevalence  of  the  crime  of  penury,  that  the  hope  of  impunity  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  apprehension  of  the  delinquent    If  to  this  you  add  the  supine 
acquiescence  of  many  English  inhabitants  in  the  peculations  of'^their  domestic  ser- 
vants, which,  from  an  opmion  of  tlie  rooted  depravity  of  the  natives,  we  seem  to 
look  upon  as  if  their  vices  were  immutable  and  inflexible,  like  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  if  you  add,  also,  those  summary  chastisements  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
most always  useless  as  examples ;  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
records  of  the  criminal  Court  as  a  measure  of  the  guilt  of  the  community:  in- 
deed, the  universal  testimony  of  Europeans,  however  much  I  may  suspect  occa- 
sional and  partial  exaggeration,  is  an  authoritjr  too  strong  for  me  to  struggle 
with ;  and  I  observe  that  the  accomplished  and  justly  celebrated  person  (Sir  W. 
Jones)  who  carried  with  him  to  his  country  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  natives, 
which  he  naturally  imbibed  in  the  course  of  his  studies — and  which  in  him, 
tiioogh  not  perfectly  rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor  ungrateful — ^I  observe 
that  even  he,  after  loog  judicial  experience,  reluctantly  confessed  their  general 
depravity.    The  prevalence  of  perjury^  which  he  strongly  states,  and  which  I 
have  myself  already  observed,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  general  du-' 
Mduiion  of  moral  principle  than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious  crimes,  much 
more  horrible  to  the  imagination,  and  of  which  Uie  immediate  conseauenceM  are 
more  destructive  to  society.    For  perjury  indicates  the  absence  of  all  the  coro- 
0000  restraints  which  withhold  men  from  crimes:  perjury  supposes  the  absence 
•of  all  fear  of  human  justice,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  human  laws ;  it  supposes, 
alaoi,  either  a  contempt  for  public  opinion,  or  (what  is  worse)  a  state  of  society 
in  which  public  opinion  has  ceased  to  brand  with  disgrace  actions  that  ought  to 
be  infamous.    It  is  an  attack  upon  religion  and  law  in  the  very  point  of  their 
miioD  for  the  protection  of  human  societv:  it  is  that  crime  which  tends  to  secure 
the  impunity  of  all  other  crimes;  and  it  is  the  only  crime  which  weakens  the 
finiiidation  of  every  right,  by  rendering  the  administration  of  justice,  on  which 
they  all  depend,  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible. 

**  But,  gentlemen,  though  it  be  reasonable  to  examine  the  character  of  those 
ever  wboim  we  have  authority,  and  to  calculate  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
erimes — and  though  it  be  useful  to  spread  an  abhorrence  of  these  crimes  by  just 
lepvesentations  of^their  nature  and  tendency— it  is  very  useless  and  very  unrea- 
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sonaUe  to  indulge  ourselves  in  childish  anger  and  childish  invective,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  the  moral  diseases  of  great  nations.  The  reasonable  questions 
always  are,  How  have  they  been  produced  ?  and  how  are  they  to  be  cured ! 

"  These  are  questions  which  all  wise  men  acknowledge  to  be  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty, even  when  we  are  content  with  those  probable  results  which  are  sufficient 
for  mere  speculation :  and  their  difficulty,  it  must  be  owned,  is  mightily  increased, 
when  we  require  that  certainty  on  which,  alone,  prudence  could  act  in  matters 
which  so  nearly  concern  the  happiness  of  multitudes  of  human  beings.  Difficult, 
however,  as  thev  are,  it  is  a  difficulty  with  which  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  lawgiver  and  magistrate  (however  bumble  his  station,  and 
however  weak  his  means  of  usefulness,  or  obscure  his  sphere  of  action)  constant- 
ly and  resolutely  to  struggle ;  neither  depressed  by  disappointment,  nor  deterred 
by  enmities;  but  considermg  that  the  main  end  of  life  is  to  make  some,  at  least, 
of  the  human  race  happier,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  making  them  bet- 
ter; that  many  ineffectual  attempts  must  be  made,  in  order  that  a  few  should  suc- 
ceed; and  that,  if  we  fail  of  increasing  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  others,  the 
very  attempt  will  constitute  our  own  happiness,  and  improve  our  own  virtue. 

"  With  these  feelings,  I  have  not  suffered  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  came  to  this  country  to  pass  without  some  meditation  on  the  causes  and 
cure  of  tlie  moral  maladies  of  which  I  have  spoken.  My  speculations  are,  at 
present,  so  crude,  and  my  information  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  any  one:  when  they  are  more  matured,  I  may  have 
the  honour  of  laying  some  of  them  before  the  government;  and  for  such  as  will 
be  best  carried  into  effect  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  private  individuals,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  imparting  them  to  you. 

^  I  have  this  morning,  gentlemen,  examined  the  prison ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that,  considering  it  either  as  a  place  of  detention  for  the  accused,  or  for  the 
debtor,  or  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  crimes,  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  liberty  from  being  aggravated  by  any  unne- 
cessary severities.  The  sheriff  has,  however,  some  reason  to  complain  of  its  in- 
security ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  that  it  is  not  better  adapted  for  a  house  of 
correction,  especially  as  I  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  capital  punish- 
fnent,  and  as  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  transportation  either 
for  reformation  or  example, 

"  The  deficiencies  of  a  prison,  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy,  are  matters  to 
be  discussed  with  coolness.  If  I  had  found  any  deficiencies  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity towards  the  prisoners,  I  should  have  spoken  to  yon  in  a  very  different 
tcme.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  feelings  would  have  entirely  accorded  with 
mine;  convinced  that,  both  as  jurors  and  as  private  gentlemen,  you  will  always 
consider  yourselves  as  intrusted,  in  this  remote  region  of  the  earth,  with  the  ho- 
nour of  that  beloved  country,  which,  I  trust,  becomes  more  dear  to  you,  as  I  am 
sure  it  does  to  me,  during  every  new  moment  of  absence:  that,  in  your  inter- 
course with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  natives  of  India,  you  will  keep  un- 
spotted the  ancient  character  of  tiie  British  nation — ^renowned  in  every  age,  and 
in  no  age  more  than  the  present,  for  valour,  for  justice,  for  humanity,  and  ge- 
oerosity ;  for  every  virtue  which  supports,  as  well  as  for  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment which  adorns,  human  society.** 

A  famine  visited  several  provinces  of  India  in  the  sumnief  of  th^ 
same  year.  It  forms  the  chief  subject  of  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  October. 

^  I  might  have  suffered  you  to  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty  without 
farther  interruption,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  important  to  the  interest  of  humanity 
to  embrace  this  opportunitv  of  making  public  some  facts,  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
seemed  to  me  fit  to  promulgate  them  in  the  most  authentic  form,  and  on  the  most 
solemn  occasion  known  among  us 

**  When  we  are  assembled  to  administer  criminal  justice^to  perform  the  high- 
est and  most  invidious,  though  most  necessary,  functions  of  political  authority — 
it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  and  it  cannot  be  unbecoming  to  observe,  that  the  more 
pleasing  duties  of  bounty  and  charity  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  Bri- 
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tish  govomnieiit  of  this  territory  i»  as  forwaid  to  relieve  the  OMierieB  u  to  po- 
niah  tbe  crimes  of  its  subjecta. 

**  Yoa  most  already  have  perceived  that  I  am  aboot  to  apeak  of  the  aacceeaful 
ezertidis  which  have  been  made  to  avert  the  calamities  of  ftmioe  from  our  own 
dominions,  and  to  alleviate  the  aafierings  of  those  wretched  emigrants  who  have 
sought  refuge  among  us  from  the  famine  which  has  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
continent 

^  What  the  causes  are,  which  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  rendered  famine  so  fre- 
quent and  BO  peculiarly  severe  in  India,  is  a  question  of  great  coriosKy,  and,  in- 
deed, of  sreat  pFactical  importance,  but  not  very  fit  to  be  examined  in  this  place, 
and  to  which  ihave  not  yet  the  means  of  giving  a  satisftctory  answer.  One  ge- 
neral observation,  however^  I  will  venture  to  make.  The  same  unfortunate  state 
of  things  existed  among  our  ancestors  in  Europe  four  or  Ave  centuries  aga  The 
same  unfiLvourable  seasons  which  now  only  produce  scarcity,  then,  almost  uni- 
formly, produced  famine.  Various  causes  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the 
great  and  happy  change  which  has  since  taken  place,  all  of  them  connected  with 
tbe  progress  of  European  nations  in  the  arts,  institutions,  and  manners  of  civilized 
life;  but  the  principal  cause  is,  beyond  ail  doubt,  commerce:  for  only  one  of  two 
expedients  against  dearth  can  be  imagined :  either  we  most  consome  less  food, 
or  we  must  procure  more,  and  in  general  both  must  be  combined ;  we  must  have 
recourse  both  to  retrenchment  and  to  importation.  Both  these  purposes  are  ef- 
fected by  commerce.  The  home  tnde  in  ^in  reduces  consumption ;  and  this 
it  does  by  that  very  operation  of  enhancing  its  price,  which  excites  so  much  cla- 
mour among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks;  and  the  foreign  trade  in  grain  makes  the 
abundance  of  one  countiy  supply  the  wants  of  another.  Thus  famine  is  banished 
from  what  may  properly  be  called  the  commercial  world.  So  powerful  and  so 
beneficial  are  the  energies  of  the  great  civilizing  principle  of  commercer  which, 
counteracted  as  it  eveij  where  is,  hy  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  interference  of  governments,  has  yet  accomplished 
so  great  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of  so  large  a  part  of  mankind,  as  totally  to 
exempt  them  from  the  dread  of  the  greatest  cuamity  which  afflicted  thenr  ances- 
toTBL  Whether  commerce  could  e9ect  so  great  a  change  in  India,  I  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  determine.  Perhaps  there  are  physical  difficulties  which  are  insupe- 
lable ;  and  others,  arising  from  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  which 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  These,  certainly,  are  circumstances 
which  must  diminish  and  retard  such  a  beneficial  change. 

**  But  to  return  from  generalities,  in  which  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  dwelt 
so  long. — You  are  well  aware  that,  from  a  partial  failure  of  the  periodical  rains 
in  IsSl,  and  from  a  more  complete  failure  in  1803»  a  famine  has  arisen  in  the  ad- 
joinlng  provinces  of  India,  especially  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  which  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  which  I  believe  no  man  can  truly  represent  to 
tbe  European  public  without  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  extravagant  and 
incredible  fiction.  Some  of  you  have  seen  its  ravages;  all  of  you  have  heard 
accounts  of  them  from  accurate  observers.  I  have  only  seen  tlie  fugitives  who 
have  fied  before  it,  and  who  have  found  an  asylum  in  this  island;  but  even  I  have 
seen  enough  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcharge  a  picture  of  Indian 
desolation. 

**  I  shall  now  state  to  you,  from  authentic  documents,  what  has  been  done  ta 
save  these  territories  from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
From  the  1st  of  September,  1803,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  imported 
Qt  purchased  by  govwnment  414,000  bags  of  rice ;  and  their  remain  180,000  bags 
contracted  for,  which  are  yet  to  arrive;  forming  an  aggregate  of  nearly  600,000 
bags,  and  amounting  to  the  value  of  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  600,000/.  sterling. 
During  the  same  time  there  have  been  imported  by  private  merchants  408,0(X) 
baffs  of  rice,  making,  in  all,  an  importation  of  1,000,000  bags,  and  amounting  in 
value  to  1,000,000/.  steriing. 

**The  effects  of  this  importation  on  the  population  of  our  own  territories  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  estimate.  The  populatbn  of  tbe  islands  of  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  Garanja,  and  of  the  city  of  Surat,  I  designedly  under-estimate  at  400,000.  I 
am  entitled  to  presume,  that  if  thev  had  continued  subject  to  native  governments, 
they  would  have  shared  the  &te  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  which  still  are  so 
Bulgect.    I  shall  not  be  sospected  of  any  tendency  towards  exaggeration,  by  any 
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man  who  ia  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  opposite  continent,  when  I  say  that 
in  such  a  case  an  eig;hth  of  that  population  must  have  perished.  Filly  thousand 
human  beings  have  therefore  been  saved  from  death,  in  its  most  miserable  form, 
by  the  existence  of  a  British  government  in  this  island.  I  conceive  myself  en- 
titled to  take  credit  for  the  whole  benefits  of  the  importation, — ^for  that  which 
was  imported  by  private  merchants,  as  well  as  for  that  which  was  directly  import- 
ed by  tbe  government;  because,  without  the  protection  and  security  enjoyed  un- 
der a  British  government,  that  commercial  capital  and  credit  would  not  have  ex- 
isted by  which  the  private  importation  was  effected. 

"  The  next  particular  which  I  have  to  state  relates  to  those  unhappy  refugees 
who  have  found  their  way  into  our  territory.  From  the  month  of  March  to  the 
present  time,  such  of  them  as  could  labour  have  been  employed  in  use^l  public 
works,  and  have  been  fed  by  government  The  monthly  average  ef  these  per- 
sons since  March  is  9135  in  Bombay,  3162  in  Salsette,  and  in  Surat  a  considerar 
ble  number,  though  from  that  city  I  have  seen  no  exact  returns. 

*'  But  many  of  these  miserable  beings  are,  on  their  arrival  here,  wholly  una- 
ble to  earn  their  subsistence  by  any,  even  the  most  moderate,  labour.  They  ex- 
pire in  the  road  before  they  can  be  discovered  by  the  agents  of  our  charity ;  they 
expire  in  the  very  act  of  being  carried  to  tbe  place  where  they  are  to  receive  re- 
lief. To  obviate,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  these  dreadful  evils,  a  Humane  Hogpitat 
was  established  by  government  for  the  relief  of  those  emigrants  who  were  un- 
able to  labour.  The  monthly  average  of  those  who  have  been  received  since 
March  into  this  hospital,  is  1030  in  Bombay,  about  100  at  Salsette,  and  probably 
300  at  Surat 

^  I  myself  visited  this  hospital,  in  company  with  m^  excellent  friend  Dr.  Scottv 
and  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  which  the  impression  will  never  be  efibced  from  m^ 
mind.  The  average  monthly  mortality  of  this  establishment  is  dreadful ;  it 
amounts  to  480.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  argue  some  monstrous  defects 
in  the  plan  or  management  of  the  institution.  And  if  there  were  great  defects 
in  so  new  an  establishment,  hastily  provided  against  so  unexampled  an  evil, 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  due  allowance  for  human  frailty  would  find 
more  to  lament  than  to  blame  in  such  defects.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
almost  all  these  deaths  occur  in  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  admission^  and 
that  scarcely  any  disease  has  been  observed  among  the  patients  but  the  direct 
efi^ts  of  famine,  we  shall  probably  view  the  mortality  as  a  proof  of  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  the  patients,  rather  than  of  any  defects  in  the  hospital;  and  instead  of 
making  the  hospital  answerable  for  the  deaths,  we  shall  deem  it  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  life  of  every  single  survivor. 

**  Those  who  know  me  will  need  no  assurances  that  I  have  not  made  these  ob- 
servations from  a  motive  so  unworthy  of  my  station  and  my  character  as  that  of 
paying  court  to  any  government  I  am  actuated  by  far  other  motives.  I  be- 
lieve that  knowledge  on  subjects  so  important,  cannot  be  too  widely  promulgated.- 
I  believe,  if  every  government  on  earth  were  bound  to  give  an  annual  account 
before  an  audience  whom  they  respected,  and  who  knew  the  fiicts  of  what 
they  had  done  during  the  year  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  that 
this  single  and  apparently  slight  circumstance  would  better  the  situation  of  al( 
mankind ;  and  I  am  desirous  that,  if  any  British  government  of  India  should  ever, 
in  similar  calamitous  circumstances,  forget  its  most  important  and  sacred  du- 
ties, this  example  should  be  recorded  for  Uieir  reproach  and  dismce. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  sure  that  I  considerably  understate  the  fact,  in  saying 
that  the  British  Government  in  this  island  has  saved  tbe  lives  of  100,000  persons  ; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  that  it  has  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the  misery 
throug[h  which  they  must  have  passed  before  they  found  refuge  in  death,  besides 
the  misery  of  all  those  who  loved  them,  or  who  depended  upon  their  care. 

'*  The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  British  government  in  Bombay  in  1804  has 
been  a  blessing  to  its  subjects.  Would  to  God  that  every  government  of  the 
world  could  with  truth,  make  a  similar  declaration ! 

^  Many  of  you  have  been,  and  many  will  be  intrusted  with  authority  over  mul- 
titudes of  your  fellow  creature&  Your  means  of  doing  good  will  not,  indeed,  be 
80  great  as  those  of  which  I  have  now  described  to  you  the  employment  and  the 
efiect ;  but  they  will  be  considerable.  Let  me  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will 
be  ambitious  to  be  able  to  say  to  your  own  conscience, — '  I  have  done  something^ 
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\o  Mter  the  oooditioii  of  the  people  intnieted  to  my  cue.'  I  take  the  liberty  to 
wmare  you,  that  yoir  will  not  6iid  sacb  reflections  among  the  leait  urreetble  or 
Taloable  ptrt  of  that  store  which  you  lay  up  ibr  your  decRniDg  yean.^ 

The  following  extract  from  bb  charge  to  the  grand  jarj  on  Che 
19th  of  April,  1806,  throws  a  melancholy  and  instructive  light  on 
the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India  c — 

**  1  do  not  foresee  that  you  will  require  legal  instrucCion  in  any  part  of  the 
duty  which  you  are  now  to  perform :  yet  some  of  the  offences  likely  to  come  un- 
der your  cognisance  are  of  so  singular,  and  others  are  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  altogether  to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

"Among  them  is  a  case  of  child  murder^ — a  crime  very  rare,  and  justly  coosi- 
dered  as  meet  unnatural  in  all  countries  where  its  prevalence  cannot  easily  be  ao 
counted  for,  either  from  some  sanguinary  superstition,  or  from  the  distresses  of 
excessive  population,  or  from  misapplied  principles  of  severe  morality.  And 
even  in  these  cases,  the  life  of  the  infant  is  usually  destroyed  at  the  moment  of 
Its  birth,  before  the  mind  has  been  habituated  to  consider  it  as  a  living  being, 
before  it  can  advance  its  powerful  claims  on  compassion,  before  it  can  have  ere* 
ated  that  strong  interest  which  helpless  innocence  naturally  inspires.  The  mot- 
derers  do  a  sort  of  homage  to  nature  by  their,  as  it  were,  confessing,  that  if  they 
were  to  leave  time  for  the  native  attractions  of  in&ncy  to  operate,  even  tbeir 
hearts  would  be  subdued.  The  deliberate  murder  of  children  after  they  have 
reached  that  most  interesting  age  at  which  sensibility  and  reason  begin  to  dawn, 
is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  country,  where  it  is  much  more  prevalent  than  could 
have  before-hand  been  expected  from  a  people  aroonff  whose  vices  that  of  active 
cruelty  is  certainly  not  to  be  numbered.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  I  observed 
to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  natives  of  India,  though  incapable  of  the 
crimes  which  arise  fi-om  violent  passions,  are,  beyond  every  wier  people  of  the 
earUi,  addicted  to  those  vices  which  proceed  from  the  weakness  or  natural  feel- 
ing, and  the  almost  total  absence  of  moral  restraints.  This  observation  may,  in 
a  great  measure  account  for  that  most  aggravated  species  of  child  murder  wnich 
prevaDs  among  them.  They  are  not  actively  cruel,  but  they  are  utterly  insensible. 
They  have  leas  ferocity,  perhaps,  than  most  other  nations,  but  they  have  still  less 
oompaesion.  Among  them,  therefore,  infancy  has  lost  its  natural  shield.  The 
paltry  temptation  of  getting  possession  of  the  few  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  with 
which  parents  in  this  country  load  their  infants,  seems  sufficient  to  lead  these 
tunid  and  mild  beings  to  destroy  a  child  without  pity,  without  anger,  without 
fear,  without  remorse,  with  little  apprehension  of  punishment,  and  with  no  a|^ 
parent  shame  on  detection.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  in  the  public  authority 
to  take  |Lway  this  temptation  to  murdor,  by  the  prohibition  of  these  ornaments 
under  a  certain  age,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  It  is 
cur  doty  to  remember  that  this  abominable  crime  is  easily  committed,  and  very 
easily  hid ;  that,  in  our  crowded  and  fluctuating  population,  the  disappearance  of 
a  poor  child  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  excite  much  attention ;  that  this,  therefore,  is 
a  aabject  which  requires  all  the  vigilance  of  the  public,  and  deserves  the  mo0t 
I  investigation  in  a  criminal  court*' 


One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  judicial  history  occurred  in 
the  case  of  two  British  officers,  Lieutenants  Macguire  and  Cauty, 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Two 
Dutchmen  had  become  objects  of  animosity  to  those  officersy  in  con« 
aeqaence  of  legal  proceedings,  which,  if  not  vindictive  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  were  ruinous  to  the  latter.  The  officers,  in  a  state  of 
drunken  excitement,  resolved  to  waylay  and  assault  the  Dutchmen. 
The  latter  took  a  different  route  on  the  evening  in  question  from 
^hat  which  they  were  expected  to  take,  esca{>ed  attack,  and  {>rose* 
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coted  Lieutenants  Macgnire  and  Cauty  for  the  ofience  of  lying  in 
wait  with  the  intent  to  murder.  The  jury  found  the  o^nder* 
guilty,  and  they  were  brought  up  for  judgment  Sir  James  thus 
addressed  them : — 

**  Bryan  Macguire  and  George  Caut^  you  have  been  convicted  of  the  ofl^nce 
of  conspiring  to  waylay  and  asaault  by  night  two  unarmed  foreigners,  John  and 
Jacob  VandcrBiool;. and  it  appears  that.you  lay  in  wait  for  them  to  execute  your 
desiffn,  with  the  aaaistance  of  two  other  persons,  all  of  you  armed  with  bludgeons, 
pistolfl,  or  musketa  Your  avowed  motive  for  this  project  of  barbarous  revenge 
was,  that  one  of  these  foreign  gentlemen  had  brought  an  action  against  one  of 
you  in  this  court 

**  The  observations  which  .you  have  now  made  on  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  charge  would  have  been  too  late,  even  if  they  had  been  new  or  imporUint. 
I  am  not  the  judge  of  evidence;  that  is  the  province  of  the  jury ;  and  after  their 
▼erdict,  I  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  only  with  their  ears.  But,  in 
ikct,  vou  have  now  only  repeated  the  observations  which  you  made  on  your  trial, 
which  I  then  stated  to  the  jury,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  did  well  to  dis- 
regard. 

''It  18  now,  therefore,  my  duty  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  this  court  upon 
you;  and  I  should  content  myself  with  the  above  short  statement  of  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  your  offence,  if  J  were  not  induced  to  make  a  few  observa*- 
tioDs,  by  some  faiat  hope  of  being  useful  to  you,  and  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
which  any  man  of  experience  owes  to  the  numerous  inexperienced  young  men> 
such  as  I  see  around  me,  who  are  deprived  so  early  of  parental  guidance;  and 
who  may  see,  iityour  deplorable  but  most  instructive  example,  how  easily  convi* 
viality  may  dej^enerate  into  excess,  and  how  infallibly  habitual  excess,  with  its 
eoDStant  atten£uit,  bad  society,  leads  to  such  unhappy  situations  as  that  in  which 
you  DOW  stani. 

**!  know  that  the  brutish  vice  of  drunkenness,  with  all  the  noisy  and  turbulent 
▼iees  which  follow  in  her  train,  has  a  false  oxterior  of  spirit  and  manliness,  which 
sometimes  secluces  weak  anil  ignorant  boys.  Not  that  this  can  be  said  in  the 
present  case.  A  plan  for  overpowering  two  defenceless  men  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, with  more  than  double  their  numbers,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  can 
have  nothing  attractive  to  any  but  such  as  are  *  the  stain  of  manhood  and  of 
arms.' 

**  But  I  know  that  the  mischievous  character  from  which  such  acts  spring, 
sometimes  dazzles  and  allures  inexperienced  eyes.  Let  me  rub  off  a  little  of  the 
varnish  which  hides  from  them  its  deformity.  A  disposition  to  engage  in  quarrels 
and  broils  is  not,  as' they  may  suppose,  a  mere  excess  of  martial  spirit,  which  is 
to  actuate  them  on  greater  occasions.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  it:  it  is  as  un mi- 
litary as  it  is  unsocial  and  immoral;  it  is  an  offence  against  the  first  principle 
which  holds  armies  together;  ft  is  a  violation  of  that  prompt,  eager,  active  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  far  more  necessary  in  armies  than  in  any  other  bodies  of  men, 
and  without  which  they  must  speedily  degenerate  into  a  ferocious  rabble.  One 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  tnen  has,  in  one  comprehensive  sentence,  concen- 
trated every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  relation  of  an  army  to  the  internal  or- 
der of  the  state:  *  An  armed  disciplined  body  is  dangerous  to  liberty;  an  armed 
undisciplined  body  is  dangerous  to  society  itself 

'^Much  more  is  this  turbulent  disposition  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  a  British  soldier.  That  which  distinguishes  him  not  only  from  a  mere  ruf- 
fian, but  from  a  mercenary  slave,  is,  that  be  has  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the 
ri^tsof  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  public  quiet.  He  is  an  armed 
minister  of  the  laws,  and  we  expect  from  him  a  peculiar  affection  and  veneration 
for  those  unarmed  laws  and  magistrates  whom  he  has  girt  on  his  sword  to  guard. 
Every  true  soldier  must  have  too  great  a  reverence  for  the  noble  virtue  of  cou  • 
rage,  to  sully  and  degrade  it  in  the  wretched  frays  of  sottish  ruffians.  It  is  re- 
tired for  nobler  objeots:  he  will  not  prostitute  it  on  such  ignoble  and  vile  occa- 
sions. True  courage  is  too  serious,  too  grave,  too  proud  a  quality  to  endure  such 
degradation. 
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^  Such  vices  are  most  oncfficerlike,  became  they  are  fawst  oiyentlematiHkeii 
As  hag  as  courage  continues  to  be  one  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  centleiiMii,, 
ao-loog  roost  the  profession  of  arms  be  regarded  as  the  depositary  and  gnardiBn 
of  all  the  feelings  and  principles  which  constitute  that  character.  Ageotlemaa 
is  a  man  of  more  refined  feelings  and  manners  than  his  fellow  men.  Ap  offiosc 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  peculiarly  and  eminently  a  ffentleman.  But  there  is  oethiiif 
80  low  and  vulgar  as  the  hme  of  a  bully,  auo  the  renown  of  roidnigbl  brawkb 
They  imply  every  quality  of  a  highwayman  but  his  courage,  and  they  very  often 
lead  to  bis  &t& 

^  In  considering  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  you,  I  obperve  that  yoo  baild 
some  hopes  of  mercy  on  your  dismissal  from  the  servioe  by  a  covrt  maitel  Ibr 
other  ofiences.  As  these  offences  have  proceeded  from,  the  sam^  wretched  vice 
of  disposition  which  has  placed  you  at  this  bar,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  consider 
them  as  part  of  the  visitation  which  your  mischievous  turbulence  has  brought 
upon  you,  and,  therefore,  as  some  justification,  for  mild  punishment  to  a  eocu^ 
which,  eagerly  looks  out  for  such  justification&  It  has  been  mv  iate  in  this  {l^ce 
to  be  obliged  to  justify  the  lenity,  rather  than  the  severity,  ot  the  penalties  ii^ 
flicted  here.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  continue  so.  I  have  more  confidence  in  tiM 
certainty  than  in  the  severity  of  punishment  I  conceive  it  to^  be  th^  first  du^ 
of  a  criminal  judge  to  exert  and  to  strain  every  faculty  of  bis  mind  to  discover^ 
in  every  case,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  punishment  that  vaaj  be  efl^ual 
for  the  ends  of  amendment  and  example.  I  consider  every  pang  of  the- criminal, 
not  necessary  for  these  objects,  as  a  crime  iathe  judge ;  and  in  conformity  with  these 
principles,  I  was  employed  in  considering  the  mildest  judgment  which  public  duty 
would  suflbr  me  to  pronounce  on  you,  when  I  learned,  from  undoubted  aatborit^ 
that  your  thoughts  towards  me  were  not  quite  of  the  same  nature.  J  was  cred^ 
bly,  or  rather  certainly,  informed,  that  you  had  admitted  into  your  minds  the  de^ 
perate  project  of  destroying  your  own  lives  at  the  bar  where  you  stand,  and  of 
signalizing  vour  suicide  by  the  previotisdestroction.of  at  least  on» of  your  judges. 
If  that  murderous  project  bad  been  executed,  I  should  have  been  the  first  British 
magistrate  who  ever  stained  with  his  blood  the  bench  on  which  he  sat  to  administer 
justice.  But  I  never  can  die  better  tlian  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  When  I 
accepted  the  office  of  a  minister  of  justice,  I  knew  that  I  must  be  uiipopuiar 
among  the  enemies  of  justice;  i  knew  that  I  ought  to  despise  unpopularity  and 
slander,  and  even  death  itself.  Thank  €rod,  f  do  despise  them ;  and  I  scriemnly 
assar&  you  that  I  feel  more  compassion  for  the  gloomy  and  desperate  sta^  of  mind 
which  could  harbour  such  projects,  than  resentment  for  that  part  of  them  which 
was  directed  against  myself. 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  remind  you,  Ihat  your  despair  is  premature  and  groandlsMi 
At  your  age,  in  a  new  society,  where  you  may  not  be  followed  by  the  memory  of 
your  faults,  you  may  yet  atone  for  them«  and  regain  that  station  in  society  to  which 
the  food  hopes  of  your  unfortunate  relations  had  probably,  at  parting,  destined 
yon.  The  road  which  leads  back  to  character  and  honour  is,  and  ouffht  to  be, 
steep;  but  ought  not  to  be,  and  is  not,  inaccessible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of 
the  comrades  of  your  excesses  be  present,  any  of  those  who  have  been  arrested 
ca  the  brink  of  destruction  by  their  penitence,  or  by  their  timely  fears,  or  by  for- 
tunate accidents,  or  by  the  mercy  of  othcrs,^  1  roost  earnestly  conjure  them  never 
to  fovset  the  situation  in  which  they  this  day  see  yoa.  Let  those  wbo.staod,  take 
heed  lest  they  &1I.  The  declivity  is  slippery  from  the  place  wfame  they  stand  to 
that  where  yoa  lie  prostrate. 

**  I  should  consider  myself  as  indelibly  disgraced,  if  a  thought  of  your  projects 
against  me  were  to  influence  my  judgment  That,  however,  I  believe,  you  your* 
selves  will  scarcely  suppose. 

**Thc  judgment  of  this  court  is,  that  you,  the  said  Bryan  Macguire  and  George 
Caoty,  be,  for  this  your  ofibnce,  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Bomwy  for  twelve  osf 
lendar  months." 

The  following  note  on  this  singular  circtinnstance  appeared  in  the 
Bombay  Courier: — 

•*  The  Recorder*a  private  information  of  this  atrocious  and  almoil  incredible 
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ptojeet  most,  of  coarse,  have  been  confidential,  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  dift- 
ckMed.  Many  gentlemen  saw  tn  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  the  arms  which  had 
been  seized  on  one  of  the  prisoners,  (R  Macg'uire:)  they  consisted  of  four  pistols 
of  varions  dimensions,  three  of  them  double  Wrelled,  in  a  case  made  to  resemble 
a  writing  desk,  whieh  he  had  with  him  in  court  on  tlie  day  of  his  trial,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  his  papers.  The  pistols  were  loaded  with  slugs,  in  a  man- 
ner for  which,  in  this  island,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  an  innocent  motive." 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  other  sources  of  information,  that 
the  eommunication  made  to  Sir  James  was  a  misapprehension;  that 
Macgiiire  protested  against  the  remotest  idea  of  such  a  purpose;  that 
he  submitted  to  inspection  his  writing  desk,  which,  from  mere  sin* 
gularity,  he  had  caused  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  writing  desk  and  pistol  case;  and  that  the  pistols  which 
it  contained  were  not  charged.  He  some  years  afterwards  attracted 
much  notice  in  Dublin,  by  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  costume. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  point-blank  pistol  duellist,  and  he 
gave  the  most  eccentric  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  bis  skill.  But 
his  disposition  was  not  quarrelsome;  he  was  good-tempered  in  pri- 
vate society  with  his  acquaintance;  his  duels  arose,  for  the  most 
part,  from  rival  pretensions;  and  the  fact,  that  of  the  many  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  not  one  proved  fatal,  was  ascribed,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  to  his  forbearance  and  humanity.  There  are  some  im- 
probable circumstances  in  the  version  above  cited.  If  the  commu- 
nication was  made  Co  Sir  James  before  he  began  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  an  inconceivable  imprudence  to  remain 
gratuitously  exposed,  even  for  a  second,  to  assassination;  if  it  was 
made  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  address,  and  he  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  a  crime  so  heinous  to  have  been  really  entertained,  the 
impunity  of  the  criminals,  and  the  lenity  of  the  sentence,  was  not 
magnanimity,  but  weakness. 

The  following  is  his  farewell  charge,  delivered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  18U:— 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

^  The  present  calendar  is  unfortunately  remarkable  for  the  number  and  enor- 
mity of  crimes. 

**  To  what  cause  we  are  to  impute  thQ  very  uncoraroon  depravity  which  has, 
10  various  forms,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  appeared  before  this  court,  it  is 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine.  But  the  length  of  this  calendar 
may  probably  be,  in  a  great  measure,  oscribed  to  the  late  commendable  disuse  of 
irregular  punishment  at  the  office  of  police;  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  an  in- 
crease of  crimes  as  of  regular  trials. 

•*  To  frame  and  maintain  a  system  of  police,  warranted  by  law,  vigorous  enough 
for  protection,  and  with  sufficient  legal  restraints  to  afford  a  security  against  op- 
pression, must  be  ownec-^o  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  in  the  crowded, 
mixed  and  shifting  popul./tion  of  a  great  Indian  sea-port  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  there  should  be  defects  in  our  system,  both  in  the  efficacy  of  its  regulations 
and  the  legality  of  its  principles:  and  this  may  be  mentioned  with  the  more  li- 
berty, because  these  defects  have  originated  long  before  the  time  of  any  one  now 
.in  authority;  and  have  rather,  indeed,  arisen  from  the  operation  of  time  and  chance 
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on  homtn  institntioiM,  than  from  the  fiiult  of  any  iiidi?idiiaL  The  mbjeet  hu  of 
iftte  occupied  much  of  my  attention.  Government  have  been  pleaeed  to  permit 
me  to  lay  my  thouffhte  before  them ;  a  permiasioo  of  which  I  ahall  in  a  few  days 
avail  myself^  and  I  hope  that  roy  dili^nt  inquiry  and  long  reflection  ma?  ooi^ 
tribute  somewhat  to  aid  their  judgment  m  the  estahliahment  of  a  police  which  may 
be  legal,  Yigoroua,  and  unoppressive. 

**  In  reviewing  the  administration  of  law  in  this  place  iiDce  I  have  preeidod 
here,  two  circumstancea  present  themselves,  which  appear  to  deserve  a  pablie 
explanation. 

^  The  firat  relates  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  court  in  cases  of  commercial 
insolvency. 

**  In  India,  no  law  compels  the  equal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  an  insolvent 
merchant;  we  have  no  system  of  bankrupt  laws. 

"  The  consequence  is  too  well  known.  Every  mercantile  failure  has  produced 
a  disreputable  scramble,  in  which  no  individual  could  be  blamed ;  because,  if  he 
were  to  forego  his  rights,  they  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  equitable  division,  bat 
to  the  claims  of  a  competitor  no  better  entitled  than  himself.  A  few  have  reco- 
vered all,  and  the  rest  have  lost  all.    Nor  was  this  the  worst 

**  Opulent  commercial  houses,  either  present  or  well  served  by  vigilant  agents, 
almost  always  foresaw  insolvency  in  such  time  as  to  secure  themselves.  But  old 
officers,  widows,  and  orphans  in  Europe,  could  know  nothing  of  the  decaying  cre- 
dit of  their  Indian  bankers,  and  they  had  no  agents  but  those  bankers  themselves: 
they,  therefore,  were  the  victims  of  every  failure.  The  rich  generally  saved 
what  was  of  little  consequence  to  them,  and  the  poor  almost  constantly  lost  their  all. 
These  scenes  have  frequently  been  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  India.  They 
have  formerly  occurred  here.  On  the  death  of  one  unfortunate  gentleman,  since 
I  hare  been  here,  the  evil  was  rather  dreaded  than  felt. 

**Soon  after  mv  arrival,  I  laid  before  the  British  merchants  of  this  island  a 
plan  for  the  equal  distribution  of  insolvent  estates,  of  which  accident  then  pre- 
vents! the  adoption.  Since  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  several  cases  of  actual  or  of  apprehended  insolvency,  by  a  conveyance  of  the 
whole  estate  to  trustees,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  creditors.  Some  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  similar  arrangements  appears  of  late  to  manifest  itself  in  Europe;, 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  present  dark  and  unquiet  con- 
dition of  the  commercial  world.  Wherever  they  are  adopted  early,  they  are  like- 
ly tok  prevent  bankruptcy.  A  very  intelligent  merchant  justly  observed  to  me, 
that,  under  such  a  system,  the  early  disclosure  of  embarrassment  would  not  be 
attended  with  that  shame  and  danger  which  usually  produce  concealment  and 
final  rain.  In  all  oases,  and  at  every  period,  such  arrangements  would  limit  the 
evils  of  bankruptcy  to  the  least  possible  amount 

^  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  wonder  that  a  Court  of  justice  should  pro- 
tect such  a  system  with  all  the  weight  of  their  opinion,  and  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  legal  power, 

"  I  by  no  means  presume  to  blame  those  creditors  who,  on  the  first  proposal  of 
this  experiment,  withheld  their  consent,  and  preferred  the  assertion  of  their  le- 
gal rigbta  They  had,  I  dare  say,  been  ill  used  by  their  debtors,  who  might  per- 
sonally be  entitled  to  no  indulgence  from  them.  It  is  too  much  to  req&ire  of 
men,  that,  under  the  influence  of  cruel  disappointment  and  very  just  resentment, 
they  should  estimate  a  plan  of  public  utility  in  the  same  manner  with  a  dispas- 
sionate and  disinterested  spectator.  But  experience  and  reflection  will  in  time 
teach  them,  that,  in  seeking  to  gratify  a  just  resentment  against  a  culpable  in- 
solvent, they,  in  fact,  direct  their  hostility  against  the  unoffending  and  helpless 
part  of  their  fellow-creditors. 

^  One  defect  in  this  voluntary  system  of  bankrupt  laws  roust  be  owned  to  be 
eonsideiable :  it  is  protected  by  no  penalties  against  the  fraudulent  concealment 
of  property.  There  is  no  substitute  for  such  penalties  but  the  determined  and 
vigilant  integrity  of  trustees.  I  have,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  seen  that  duty 
umiertaken  by  European  gentlemen  of  character  and  station.  Besides  the  great 
ccMisiderations  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  creditors,  I  will  confess  that  I  am 
gratified  by  the  interference  of  English  gentlemen  to  prevent  the  fall  of  eminent 
or  ancient  commercial  ^milies  among  the  natives  of  India. 
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^  The  second  circumstance  which  I  think  myself  now  bound  to  explain,  re- 
lates to  the  dispensation  of  penal  law. 

*^Since  my  arrival  here,  in  May,  18Q4,  the  punishment  of  deatii  has  not  been 
inflicted  by  this  Court 

^Now,  the  population  subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  either  locaHy  or  persomdl^, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  200,000  persons. 

*'  Whether  any  evil  consequence  has  yet  arisen  fh>m  so  unusual  (and  in  thq 
British  dominions  unexampled)  a  circumstance  as  the  disuse  of  capital  punish- 
ment, for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years,  among  a  population  so  considerable,  id 
a  question  which  you  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  to  which  I  have  the  means  of  af? 
fordinff  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

*•  The  criminal  records  go  back  to  the  year  1756. 

"  From  May,  1756,  to  May,  1768,  the  capital  convictions  amounted  to  141,  and 
the  executions  were  forty-seven.  The  annual  average  of  persons  who  suffered 
death  was  almost  seven,  and  the  annual  average  of  capital  crimes  ascertained  to 
have  been  perpetrated  was  nearly  twenty. 

"From  May,  1804,  to  May,  1811,  there  have  been  109  capital  convictions.. 
The  annual  average,  therefore,  of  capital  crimes,  legally  proved  to  have  been 
perpetrated  during  that  period,  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  During  this  pcs- 
riod  there  has  been  no  capital  execution. 

**But  as  the  population  of  this  island  has  much  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  annual  average  of  capital  convictions  during  the  last  seven 
years  ought  to  have  been  forty,  in  order  to  show  the  same  proportion  of  crimi- 
nality with  that  of  the  first  seven  years.  But  between  1756  and  1763,  the  mili- 
tary force  was  comparatively  small.  A  few  factories  or  small  ports  only  depended 
on  this  government  Between  1804  and  181 1,  500  European  ofiScers,  and  pro- 
bably 4(J00  European  soldiers,  were  scattered  over  extensive  territories.  Though 
honour  and  morality  be  powerful  aids  of  law  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  and 
military  discipline  with  respect  to  the  second,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected, 
as  experience  has  proved,  that  the  more  violent  enormities  would  be  perpetrated 
by  the  European  soldiery,  uneducated  and  sometimes  depraved  as  many  of  them, 
must  originally  be,  often  in  a  state  of  mischievous  idleness,  commanding,  in  spite 
of  all  care,  the  means  of  intoxication,  and  corrupted  by  contempt  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 

"If  these  circumstances  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  capital  crimeq 
committed  during  the  last  seven*  years,  with  no  capital  execution,  have,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  not  been  much  more  than  a  third  of  those  committed  in 
the  first  seven  years,  notwithstanding  the  infliction  of  death  on  fbrQr-seven  pexy. 
sons. 

"  The  intermediate  periods  lead  to  the  same  results. 

"The  number  of  capital  crimes  in  any  one  of  these  periods,  does  not  appear  to 
be  diminished  either  by  the  capital  executions  of  the  same  period,  or  of  that  im^. 
mediately  preceding.    They  bear  no  assignable  proportion  to  each  other. 

"  In  the  seven  years  immediately  precwling  the  last,  which  were  chiefly  in  tho 
presidency  of  my  learned  predecessor.  Sir  William  Sycr,  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable diminution  of  capital  punishments  The  average  fell  from  about  four 
in  each  year,  which  was  that  of  the  seven  years  before  Sir  William  Syer,  to 
somewhat  less  than  two  in  each  year.  Yet  the  capital  convictions  were  dimi- 
nished about  one>third. 

"The  punishment  of  death  is  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  more  violent 
and  atrocious  crimes. 

•'  From  May,  1797,  there  were  eighteen  convictions  for  murder,  of  which  1 
omit  two,  as  of  a  very  particular  kind.  In  that  period  there  were  twelve  capital 
executions. 

"  From  May,  1804,  to  May,  1811,  there  were  six  convictions  for  murder,  omit- 
ting one  which  was  considered  by  the  jury  as  in  substance  a  case  of  manslaugh- 
ter with  some  aggravation.  The  murders  in  the  former  period  were,  therefore, 
yery  nearly  as  three  to  one  to  those  in  the  latter,  in  which  no  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted. 

"Prom  the  number  of  convictions,  I,  of  course,  exclude  those  cases  where  the 
prisoner  escaped;  whether  he  owed  his  safety  to  defective  proof  of  his  g[uilt,  or  to 
a  legal  objection.    This  cannot  aflfect  the  justness  of  a  comparative  estimate,  be- 
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» the  proportion  of  criminals  who  eflcape  on  legal  objectuHU  before  oonrts  of 
the  Mine  law,  must,  in  any  long  period,  be  neariy  the  nme. 

''But  if  the  two  cases, — one  where  a  formal  yerdict  of  murder,  with  a  reoom- 
mendatioR  to  mercy,  was  intended  to  represent  an  aggravated  roanslaufhter;  and 
the  other  of  a.  man  who  escaped  by  a  repugnancy  in  die  indictment,  where,  how» 
e?er,  the  ftcts  were  more  near  manslaughter  tJian  murder,— be  added,  then  the 
murders  of  the  last  seven  years  will  be  eight,  while  those  of  the  former  seven 
years  will  be  sixteen. 

^  This  small  experiment  has,  therefore,  been  made  without  any  diminution  of 
the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand  men  have 
been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital  punishment,  and  without  any 
increase  of  criroe&  If  any  experience  has  been  acquired,  it  has  been  safely  and 
innocently  gained. 

'*It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  trial  could  ever  have  done  harm.  It  was 
made  on  no  avowed  principle  of  impunity  or  even  lenity.  It  was  in  its  nature  gra- 
dual, subject  to  cautious  reconsideration  in  every  new  instance,  and  easily  capable 
of  being  altogether  changed  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Though  the  ge- 
neral result  be  rather  remarkable,  yet  the  usual  maxims  which  regulate  judicial 
discretion  have  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  been  pursued.  The  instances 
of  deviation  from  those  maxims  scarcely  amount  to  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  con- 
victionsL 

**I  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  society  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on 
enormous  crimes,  wherever  an  inferior  punishment  is  not  sufficient.  I  consider 
it  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  which  may  as  justly  be  ex* 
ercised  in  deterring  from  attack,  as  in  repelling  it. 

**  I  abatain  from  the  discussions  in  which  benevolent  and  enlightened  men 
have,  on  more  sober  principles,  endeavoured  to  show  the  wisdom  of,  at  least, 
confining  the  punishment  of  <leath  to  the  highest  class  of  Crimea  I  do  not  even 
presume,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  one  whom  I  consider  as  among  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the 
present  age,  to  render  the  letter  of  our  penal  laws  more  conformable  to  its  prac- 
tice. My  only  object  is  to  show,  that  no  evil  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  Judicial  discretion  in  this  Court  I  speak  with  the  less  reserve,  because 
the  present  sessions  are  likely  to  afford  a  test  which  will  determine  whether  f 
have  been  actuated  by  weakness  or  by  firmness,  by  fantastic  scruples  and  irra- 
tional feelings,  or  by  a  calm  and  steady  view  to  what  appeared  to  me  the  highest 
interests  of  society. 

**I  have  been  incloced  to  make  these  explanations  by  the  probability  of  this 
beinf  the  last  time  of  my  addressing  a  grand  jury  from  this  place. 

|<  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  my  return  to  Great 
Britain,  which  tlie  state  of  my  health  has  for  some  time  rendered  very  desirable. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  I  may  begin  my  voyage  before 
the  next  sessions. 

"In  that  case,  gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  with 
those  serious  thoughts  that  naturally  arise  at  the  close  of  every  great  division  of 
hooian  life;  with  &e  most  ardent  and  unmixed  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  I  have  been  for  so  many  years  connected  by  an  honourable 
tie;  and  with  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  assistance  which  many  of  you 
have  oflen  afibrded  me  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  which  are  necessary,  indeed, 
and  sacred;  but  which,  to  a  single  judge,  in  a  recent  Court,  and  small  society, 
are  peculiarly  arduous,  invidious,  and  painful.'* 

From  this  interesting  disciourse,  it  appears  (hat  the  views  and 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  urged  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  already  been  acted  on 
hy  him  as  a  judge;  and  thus  rested  not  only  upon  his  meditations,  but  ' 
upon  his  experience. 

The  following  address  from  the  grand  jury  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  foreman : — 


n  HOTICa  or  TBB  LIFB^  WRITXlf  Ot, 

««My  Loid, 
"  We,  the  Grand  Jury,  have  learned  with  regret,  hy  the  valedictory  charge 
delivered  to  ub  at  the  commencxDent  of  these  leeBions,  that  the  connexion  which 
haa  for  seven  years  subsisted  between  your  lordship  and  us,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  But  we  trust  that  those  splen- 
did talents,  which  have  rendered  your  lordship  so  conspicuous  among  the  eminent 
men  of  the  present  times,  will  soon  be  called  forth  for  the  public  service  in  a 
more  extended  sphere. 

*^  As  a  msrk  of  respect,  we  request  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  sit  for  your 
portrait,  which  we  are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  hall  where  you  have  so  lonff 
presided  with  such  distinguished  ability ;  and,  with  cordial  wishes  for  your  sare 
return  to  your  native  country,  we  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"My  Lord, 
"  Your  lordship*s  obedient  servants, 

"W,T.  MOKBY, 

«*  Grand  Jury  Room,  lOth  July,  1811.  "  Foreman.'^ 

The  following  answer  was  returned  by  Sir  James: — 

"  Bombay,  VJth  July,  1811. 
"Sir, 
"  I  request  that  you  will  present  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  grand 
jury  for  the  address  with  which  they  have  honoured  me. 

"Conscious  rectitude  must  often  be  the  sole  support  of  a  magistrate,  whose 
roost  unpopular  duties  may  be  the  most  useful ;  but  it  would  betray  unbecoming 
confidence  to  be  indifferent  to  the  deliberate  and  final  approbation  of  a  body  of 

Sentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  lon^  and  near  observers  of  my  official  con- 
net;  and  who,  both  from  their  private  character  and  their  public  functions,  are 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  community. 

"  However  humbly  I  may  estimate  my  understanding,  and  how  much  soever  I 
must,  therefore,  question  the  justness  of  your  commendations,  I  caimot  doubt  their 
sincerity.  Flattery  is  not  an  English  vice,  and  there  can  be  no  motive  to  flatter 
a  person  from  whom  nobody  has  any  thing  to  hope. 

"I  must,  then,  ascribe  the  partiality  which  has  dictated  these  praises  to  your 
long  observation  of  a  quality  which  I  mav  claim  for  myself  without  hesitation  and 
without  presumption, — a  most  earnest  desire  to  admmister  justice  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  humanity. 

"  In  that  conviction,  I  receive  these  praises  as  a  higher  honour  than  if  I  had 
presumed  to  think  them  more  strictly  just 

"  As  soon  as  I  reach  Great  Britain,  I  shall  take  measures  for  compljring  with  the 
desire,  so  honourable  to  me,  which  the  grand  jury  have  been  pleased  to  express. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  roost  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Jambb  MAOKnrrosH.** 

The  chief  occupation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  besides  the  en- 
gagements already  stated,  was  writing  what  has  been  described  by 
himself  as  '^  A  Sketch  of  his  Life."  It  is  said  that  he  also  not  only 
projected,  but  commenced,  whilst  in  India,  the  *' History  of  England," 
beginning  with  the  Revolution.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  up- 
permost in  his  mind  from  an  earlier  period.  Upon  his  change 
of  political  opinion,  he  professed  himself  a  Whig  of  1688,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  eulogizing  the  great  transaction  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  character  of  William  III.  This  really  great,  but  not 
faultless  prince — what  prince  or  man  was  ever  faultless? — became 
the  god  of  his  idolatry.  By  exalting  William  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  di^uised  from  himself  his  change  of  principles,  identified 
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his  own  character  with  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  and  worked 
himself  unconsciously  into  a  retrospective  partisan,  by  way  of 
proving,  that  the  man  who  renounced  the  principles  of  the  "  Vindi- 
ciie  Gallicae,"  was  still  the  friend  of  freedom.  This  bias  of  his  ideas 
will  be  dbcerned  in  the  present  volume.  Writing  as  an  historian,  he 
assigns  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  same  faultless  constitution  of 
mind,  the  same  incredible  perfection  of  virtue^  the  same  invposrible 
superiority  to  ambition  and  interest — to  human  passions  and  mo- 
tives,— with  which  he  invested  his  hero  when  writing  anonymously 
in  the  "  Monthly  Review.'' 

Sir  James  wrote  but  little  if  any  portion  of  his  history  before  his 
return  to  Europe.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  sketched  in  India, 
and  on  his  way  home,  characters  of  some  of  the  leading  personages 
who  were  to  6gure  in  his  work.  These  sketches  were  either  lost  by 
himself,  or  stolen  by  some  person  who  had  access  to  his  papers  He 
learned,  after  some  time,  that  they  were  oliered  for  sale  in  France, 
and  unexpectedly  recovered  them.  The  sketches  of  the  chief  menv 
bers  of  James's  cabinet,  given  at  the  opening  of  this  volume,  were 
doubtless  among  the  number. 

Mr.  Fox  died  in  the  summer  of  1806.  The  following  character 
of  him,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  appeared  in  a  Bombay  newspft- 
per  of  the  following  January : — 

'*  Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  repugntfht  cba^ 
racters  of  the  mildest  of  men  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators.  In  private  life 
be  was  gentle,  modest,  placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse  from 
dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but  even  som^thiag  inactive  in  con- 
veraation.  His  superiority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  ho  im- 
parted, or  in  the  attention  which  his  generous  preference  usually  directed  to  the 
more  obscure  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  was  far 
from  excluding  that  perfect  urbanity  and  amenity,  which  flowed  still  more  from 
the  mildness  of  his  nature  than  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  Europe.  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no  man  of  wit  had  so  unlaboured 
an  appearance;  it  seemed  rather  to  escape  from  his  mind,,  than  to  be  produced 
by  it  He  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  his  contemporaries  di»* 
tmguishcd  by  wit,  politeness,  or  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public 
life.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years,  he  had  known  almost  every  man  in  Europe 
whose  intercourse  could  strengthen,,  or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.  His  own  li- 
terature was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition,  which,  by  the  custom 
ofEngland,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  professed 
scbolanL  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry,  from 
the  vulgarity  and  irritation  of  business.  His  own  verses  were  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  might  have  claimed  no  low  place  among  those  which  the  French  call  vera  de 
MOcUU,  The  poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  displayed  by  his  extraordinary 
partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poetical  nations,  or  at  least  languages,  of 
the  West, — those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians.  Ho  disliked  political  conversa- 
tion, and  never  willingly  took  any  part  in  it 

**  To  speak  of  him  justly  as-  an  orator  would  require  a  long  essay.  Every 
where  natural,  he  carried  into  public  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  ex- 
terk>r  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common 
observer  might  have  thought  him  awkward ;  and  even  a  consummate  judge  could 
only  have  l^en  struck  with  the  exquisite  justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transpa- 
rent simplicity  of  his  manners.    But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  fbr  some  time, 
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than  he  was  chaaged  into  another  hein^.  He  forgot  himself  and  everv  thing 
around  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject  His  genius  warmed  and  kindled 
as  he  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and 
irreaifltiUe  eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings  and  conviction.  lie  certainly 
poesessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence, 
which  formed  the  prince  of  orator&  He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker 
since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  '  I  knew  him,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unhappy  difierence,  'when  he  was  nineteen;  since  which 
time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  de- 
bater the  world  ever  saw.* 

^The  ouiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,  the  absence  of 
petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and 
down-rightnesB,  and  the  thorough  good-nature,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox, 
seem  to  render  him  no  unfit  representative  of  the  old  English  character,  which, 
if  it  ever  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to  expect  to  see  succeeded  b^ 
a  better.  The  simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour  of  his 
eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  invited  friend- 
ship. *  1  admired,*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  describing  a  day  passed  with  him  at 
Lausanne,  *  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  are  blended,  in  his  attractive 
character,  with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child :  no  human  being  was 
ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanitv,  or  falsehood.' 

"  The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide  the  opinion  of  pos- 
terity, as  they  have  divided  those  of  the  present  age.  But  he  will  most  certamly 
command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments 
towards  the  commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all 
men ;  by  his  liberal  principles,  favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind ;  1^ 
his  ardent  love  for  a  country  of  which  the  well-being  and  greatness  were,  indeed, 
inseparable  from  his  own  glory;  and  by  his  profouikl  reverence  for  that  free  con- 
stitution, which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  understand  better  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and  in  a  comprehensively  philosophical 


This  character  of  Fox,  though  much  admired^  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction.     Parr  pronounced  it  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
sketch,  but  took  offence  at  the  tone  in  which  Sir  James  cited  Burke's 
estimate  of  Fox.     The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  had  little  cause 
to  be  pleased  with  the  claim  set  up  for  the  credit  not  only  of 
Burke's  taste,  but  of  his  justice,  and,  perhaps,  of  his  placability. 
Burke,  he  adds,  must  have  well   known  that  the  epithets  <<  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished''  did  not  make  the  term  "debater**  co- 
extensive  with  the  aggregate  of  Mr.   Fox's  merits  as  a  public 
speaker.  .  .  .  The  slightest  touch  of  his  wand   might  have  trans- 
formed debater  into  orator  .  .  .  but  the  former  term  was  preferred, 
from  low  jealousy,  and  the  inglorious  artifice  of  damning  with  faint 
praise.     Sir  James  does  not  escape  the  lash  of  his  early  friend. 
«<  To  me,  indeed,"  continues  Parr,  <<  it  appears  that  the  republica- 
tion of  the  remark  reflects  little  credit  on  the  magnanimity  of  him 
who  made,  or  the  discretion  of  him  who  would  disseminate  it.   The 
writer  to  whom  I  allude  has,  himself,  shown  Mr.  Fox  to  be  more 
than  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater.  .  .  .  Why  did  the  learned 
author  of  the  sketch  run  the  hazard  of  counteracting  the  stronger 
praise  which  was  bestowed  by  himself,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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weaker  praise  bestowed  by  Mr.  Burke  ? .  .  .  ir  he  meant  to  exalt 
Mr.  Barke,  as  I  suspect  he  did,  his  attempt  was  not  wise.  .  .  .  His 
present  partiality  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke's  politics  is  greater  than 
my  own;  his  habitual  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke's  talents  is  not." 

To  call  Fox  <<  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater/'  was 
assuredly  to  depreciate  him:  and  the  sketch  of  him  by  Sir  James 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author,  were  it 
more  single-minded.  The  jealous  admiration,  and  even  angry  zeal, 
of  Parr,  may  not  only  be  excused  but  respected. 

The  health  of  Sir  James  was  seriously  impaired  two  years  before 
his  return.  Lady  Mackintosh  left  Bombay  for  England  in  1809, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  retirement,  on  the  ground  of  his 
state  of  health,  and  succeeded.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1812, 
received  from  the  Company  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year,  and  the 
professorship  of  law  and  general  polity  in  the  East  India  College. 
The  subjects  of  his  lectures  here  must  have  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  identical  with  those  of  his  lectures  on  the  law  of  nations  ia 
the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
courses,  on  both  occasions,  should  have  been  prepared  and  delivered 
by  him  without  his  leaving  any  written  remains  in  a  state  to  be 
given  to  the  public.  His  materials,  whether  from  meditation  or  re- 
search, however  destitute  of  form,  order,  or  connexion,  would  be 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  reader — more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing than  most  finished  discourses.  The  reader  would  be  thus 
admitted  within  his  study,  to  view  his  mind  exercising  its  powers 
io  an  undress. 

Lady  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  managed  his  interests  with  no 
eommoQ  capacity,  on  her  arrival  in  England.  She  succeeded  in 
negotiating  not  only  his  retirement- from  India,  but  his  return  to 
Parliament  He  was  elected,  in  1812,  representative  for  the  small 
county  of  Nairn,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Cawdor.  His  first 
speech,  without  any  failure  of  talent,  yet  failed  wholly  of  efiect.  It 
was  delivered  by  him  on  the  14th  of  December,  1813.  The  French 
empire  now  trembled  to  its  centre:  the  Rhine  was  passed,  and 
France  invaded  by  the  Allies  on  the  one  side;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  approaching  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other; 
and  the  English  ^ards  were  already  arrived  in  Holland,  to  support 
the  Dutch  in  their  unexpected  state  of  insurrection  against  Napo- 
leon in  favour  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Pending  events  so  mo- 
mentous, Lord  Castlereagh  gave  notice  of  a  long  adjournment  of 
Parliament.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  announced  that  he  should  re- 
sist the  motion.  On  the  13th  of  December,  the  minister  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  the  1st  of  March  following,  without 
adding  a  single  reason  or  observation  in  support  of  his  motion;  the 
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propriety  of  which  was,  he  said,  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  Sir 
James  came  prepared  to  tear  and  trample  the  flimsy  web  of  oratory 
which  made  up  that  minister's  parliamentary  speeches, — his  mind 
and  memory  charged  with  an  oration  in  wiiich  he  should  pass  the 
state  of  Europe  in  review.  He  was  taken  by  surprise:  the  mancx^u- 
vre  of  the  minister  left  him  no  ground  to  stand  upon;  he  had  to  dis- 
charge his  speech  in  the  air;  and  thus  a  speech  redundant  with  elo- 
quence and  information,  delivered  without  spirit,  under  a  sense  of 
disappointment  and  surprise,  dropped  cold  and  lifeless  as  a  prelec- 
tion upon  a  thin  and  dull  auditory.  Thus  mainly  does  the  success 
of  a  public  speaker  depend  upon  tact  and  the  occasion,  independent- 
ly of  mere  talent 

He  was  not  only  out-manoeuvred  by  the  minister,  but  abandoned 
to  his  fate  by  the  Whigs.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ^nd  Mr.  Abercrom- 
by  alone  came  to  his  relief.  They  praised  his  speech,  and  sup- 
ported his  amendment,  that  the  adjournment  should  extend  only  to 
the  24th  of  January.  The  Whigs  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  de- 
serted him  in  a  situation  so  critical  to  his  reputation.  He  resumed, 
on  his  return,  the  same  neutral  position  between  parties  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself  before  he  went  to  India.  So  unpledged  or 
unconnected  was  he  considered  on  his  return,  that  Lord  Moira 
offered  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  the 
Court. 

The  effect  of  this  failure  was  long  felt  by  him.  It  took  him  two 
or  three  sessions  to  rally  liis  ambition  and  energy,  recover  the  ground 
which  he  had  lost,  and  re-asscrt  his  reputation  and  authority. 

But  the  failure  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  ParliamenL  His 
continuation  of  Hume's  History  of  England  was  announced :  the  talents 
of  the  author,  and  the  merits  of  the  work,  were  estimated  by  the 
magnificent  price  which  he  was  to  receive ;  and  the  public,  upon  his 
word,  placed  him  by  anticipation,  as  the  classic  historian  of  his 
country  and  age,  by  the  side  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  He 
poneased  the  talent  of  conversation ;  and  his  reputation  in  society 
raised  still  higher  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Society  is  said  to 
be  less  cultivated  in  London  than  in  other  great  capitals.  It  attained 
at  this  period  its  greatest  eclat  since  the  age  of  Anne.  The  genius 
and  popularity  of  English  living  poets,  the  high  estimation  of  the  art, 
the  marvellous  events  and  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  time,  the 
influx  of  distinguished  foreigners  from  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, rendered  certain  circles  in  London  brilliant  beyond  exaniple. 
Lord  Byron  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  eccentric  career;  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  after  having  paraded  herself  and  her  grievances, 
during  ten  years,  from  city  to  city  on  the  Continent,  came  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  gathering  homage  through  every  gradation^ 
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from  Grub  Street  to  Holland  House«  Sir  James  Mackintosh  squan- 
dered bis  mornings  his  evenings,  and  his  faculties,  on  those  dazzling 
circles.  He  did  the  honours  of  the  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  he 
escorted,  introduced,  and  exhibited  her;  he  was  himself  among  those 
whose  acquaintance  was  sought  by  strangers,  as  one  of  the  leading 
intellects  of  his  nation:  his  presence  was  thought  necessary  wherever 
distinguished  talents  and  the  best  company  were  combined  for  social 
enjoyment  or  for  ostentation.  But  what  were  those  frivolous  suc- 
cesses of  society — those  perishable  vanities  of  an  hour — compared 
with  the  sacrifices  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  small  compass  of  hu- 
man life,  which  might  have  been  devoted  in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet 
to  the  production  of  lasting  monuments  to  his  reputation?  The  only 
remains  of  his  labours  at  this  period  arc  a  few  occasional  papers  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  Of  his  contributions  to  this  publication 
some  obtained  a  certain  celebrity,  and  were  known  to  be  his: 
others  are  less  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  were  not  read  as 
his  beyond  the  literary  coteries  of  London. 

The  first  paper  by  him  appeared  in  November,  1613,  on  Dugald 
Steward's  account  of  a  boy  born  deaf  and  blind.  A  more  interesting 
subject  could  not  present  itself  to  one  who  had  made  the  philosophy 
of  mind  bis  particular  study.  Sir  James  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  means  wbicb  the  sister  of  this  singular  creature  bad  invented 
for  communicating  with  bim: — 

**  His  sister  has  devised  means  for  establisliinflf  that  communication  between 
him  and  other  beings,  from  which  nature  seemed  for  ever  to  have  cut  him  off. 
By  various  modifications  of  touch,  she  conveys  to  him  her  satisfaction  or  displea- 
sure at  his  conduct  Touching  his  head  with  her  hand  is  her  principal  method. 
This  she  does  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  in  various  manners;  and  he 
seems  readily  to  understand  the  intimation  intended  to  be  conveyed.  When  she 
would  signify  her  highest  approbation,  she  pats  him  much  and  cordially,  on  the 
head,  back,  or  hand.  This  expression  more  sparingly  used  signifies  simple  assent ; 
and  she  has  only  to  refuse  him  these  signs  of  her  approbation  entirely,  and  repel 
hiai  gently,  to  convey  to  him  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  notice  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. In  this  manner  she  has  contrived  a  language  of  touch,  which  is  not 
only  the  means  of  communication,  but  the  instrument  of  some  moral  discipline. 
To  supply  its  obvious  and  great  defects,  she  has  had  recourse  to  a  language  of 
actum^  representing  those  ideas  which  none  of  the  simple  natural  signs  cognizable 
by  the  sense  of  touch  could  convey.  When  his  mother  was  from  home,  his  sister 
allayed  his  anxiety  for  her  return,  by  laying  his  head  gently  down  on  a  pillow 
ODce  for  each  night  that  his  mother  was  to  be  absent;  implying  that  he  would 
sleep  so  many  times  before  her  return.  It  was  once  signified  to  him  that  he  must 
wait  two  days  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  this  also  was  effectually  done  b^ 
shotting  his  eyes  and  bending  down  his  head  twice.  In  the  mode  of  communi- 
cating his  ideas  to  others,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.  When  his  eye 
was  pressed  bv  Dr.  Gordon,  he  strechod  out  his  arm,  as  if  to  denote  that  the  pres- 
sure reminded  him  of  the  operation  performed  at  the  most  distant  place  which  he 
had  visited.  When  he  wishes  fur  meat,  he  points  to  the  place  where  he  knows 
it  to  be;  and  when  he  was  desirous  of  informing  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to 
a  shoemaker's  shop,  he  intimated  the  action  of  making  shoes.  But  though  no  in- 
formation is  intentionally  communicated  to  him  without  touching  some  part  of  his 
body,  be  did  not  attempt  in  any  of  these  cases  to  touch  that  of  others.    To  say 
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thtl  he  addfMBed  these  mgim  to  their  eight  would  be  incorrect ;  hat  he  moat  have 
been  consciooe  that  they  were  endowed  with  some  means  of  interpreting  signs 
without  contact,  by  an  incomprehensible  &culty  which  nature  had  refused  to 
him.'' 

**  As  the  materials  of  all  human  thought  and  reasoning  enter  the  mind,  or  arise 
in  it  at  a  period  which  is  prior  to  the  operation  of  memory,  and  under  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  all  the  senses,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  percep- 
tions belong  originally  and  exclusively  to  each  of  the  organs  of  external  sense. 
Our  notion  of  every  object  is  made  up  of  the  impressions  which  it  makes  on  all 
the  organs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mental  act  which  originally  unites 
those  various  impressions,  it  seems  evident,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  overy  hu- 
man understanding,  the  labour  is  to  disunite  them.  Eveiy  common  man  thinks 
of  them,  and  employs  them  in  their  compound  state.  To  analyze  them  is  an 
operation  suggested  by  philosophy;  and  which,  in  the  usual  state  of  thin^  must 
always  be  most  imperfectly  performed.  A  man  who,  from  the  beginnmg,  had 
all  his  senses  complete,  must  have  had  all  these  impressions ;  and  never  can 
banish  any  of  them  from  bis  mind.  He  can,  indeed,  attend  to  some  of  them  so 
much  more  than  to  others,  that  he  may  seem  to  himself  to  exclude  altogether 
that  which  he  neglects.  But  to  the  perceptions  of  which  he  is  conscious  much 
will  adhere,  composed  of  ingredients  so  minute  and  subtle,  as  to  elude  the  power 
of  will,  and  to  escape  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  He  can  approach  analysis  only  by 
efforts  of  attention  very  imperfectly  successfbl,  and  by  suppositions  often  pre- 
carious, and,  when  pressed  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  often  also  repugnant 
and  inconceivable.  For  such  purposes  some  philosophers  have  imagmed  in- 
telligent beings  with  no  other  sense  than  that  of  vision ;  and  others  have  repre- 
sented their  own  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  perception,  un- 
der the  history  of  a  statue  successively  endowed  with  the  various  organs  of  sense. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  suppositions  can  do  no  more  than  illustrate  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  tlie  supposer,  and  cannot  prove  that  which,  in  the  nature  of 
thinffs,  they  presuppose. 

'*%ut  when  one  inlet  of  perception  is  entirely  blocked  up,  we  then  really  see 
the  variation  in  the  state  of  the  coropouud,  produced  by  the  absence  of  part  of  its 
ingredients;  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  cure  and  education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  besides  their  higher  character  among  the  triumphs  of  civilized  bene* 
volence,  acquire  a  considerable,  though  suboiSinate,  value,  as  almost  the  only 
great  experiments  which  metaphysical  philosophy  can  perform.  Even  these  ex- 
periments are  incomplete.  Knowledge,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  are  infused  into 
the  blind  through  the  ear;  and  when  they  are  accustom^  to  employ  the  mecha- 
nism of  language,  they  learn  the  use  of  words  as  signs  of  things  unknown,  and 
speak  with  coherence  and  propriety  on  subjects  where  tbey  may  have  no  ideas. 
To  fix  the  limits  of  the  thoughts  of  a  blind  man  who  hears  and  speaks,  is  a  prob- 
lem beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  attainments  in  philosophy.  That  Sanderson 
and  Blacklock  could  use  words  correctly  and  consistently,  without  corrcspondin|r 
ideas,  seems  to  be  certain ;  but  how  far  their  privation  of  thought  esctended  be- 
yond the  province  of  light  and  colours,  we  do  not  seem  yet  to  possess  the  means 
of  determining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  employ  the  sense  of  sight, — the 
most  rapid  and  comprehensive  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  the  direct  original  information  which  it  conveys,  as  well  as  for  the 
^reat  variety  of  natural  signs  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  for  the  conven- 
tional signs  which  the  abbreviation  of  its  natural  language  supplies.  MassieUj 
evidently  a  mind  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  poet  or  the  mathematician 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  is  also  excluded  from  less  knowledge;  and  if  he  were 
to  reason  on  the  tlieory  of  sound,  there  appears  no  ground  for  expecting  that  he 
might  not  employ  bis  words  with  as  much  exactness  as  Sanderson  displayed  in 
the  employment  of  algebraic  sign&  The  information  conveyed  by  the  ear,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  outward  objects,  is  comparatively  small.  But  its  great 
importance  consists  in  being  the  organ  which  renders  it  possible  to  use  a  conven- 
tional language  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances.  The 
eye  is  the  grand  interpreter  of  natural  signs.  A  being  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  both  is  a  new  object  of  philosophical  examination.** 
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Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh  had  not  witnessed  the  theatric  ezfaibitioM 
of  Massieu  at  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris,  when  he 
tbas  supposed  him  to  possess  a  higher  order  of  mind  than  Sanderson. 
The  prodigy  in  Massieu  was  his  dictating  by  signs,  with  the  preci- 
sion and  rapidity  of  speech,  to  another  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  who 
wrote  down  the  verses  of  Voltaire  or  Racine,  in  the  '<  Henriade''  or 
the  *'  Andromaque."  But  this  proved  rather  the  perfection  to  which 
the  language  of  signs  had  been  brought,  than  the  capacity  of  those 
who  executed  the  process.  His  definitions  of  terms  expressing  com- 
plex ideas  were  fanciful  or  sentimental,  rather  than  metaphysical  or 
correct;  his  understanding  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  Ian* 
guage  was  limited  and  uncertain ;  he  gave  no  proof  of  his  being 
more  than  ordinarily  endowed  with  the  reasoning  and  inventive 
power. 

The  next  appearance  of  Sir  James  is  in  the  number  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  as  the  reviewer  of  '^ Poems  by  Samuel  Risers."  He 
speculates  upon  the  philosophy  of  poetry  as  follows: — 

"  It  may  seem  very  doubtful,  whether  the  progress  and  the  viciflsitudes  of  the 
elegant  arts  can  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  general  laws,  with  the  same 
plausibility  as  the  exertions  of  the  more  robust  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  severer  forms  of  science  and  of  useful  art    The  action  of  fancy  and  taste 
seems  to  be  affected  by  causes  too  various  and  minute  to  be  enumerated  with 
sufficient  completeness  for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  theory.    To  explain 
them  noay  appear  to  be  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  account  for  one  summer 
being  more  warm  and  genial  than  another.    The  difficulty  must  be  owned  to  be 
great     It  renders  complete  explanations  impossible;  and  it  would  be  insur- 
mountable, even  in  framing  the  most  general  outline  of  theory,  if  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  imagination,  in  the  fine  arts,  did  not  depend  ou  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  as  well  as  powerful  agents  in  the  moral  world.    They  arise 
from  revolutions  of  popular  sentimenta    They  are  connected  with  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  with  the  manners  of  the  refined  class,  as  certainly,  though  not 
M  much,  as  with  the  passions  of  the  multitude.    The  comedy  of  a  polished  mo- 
narchy never  could  be  of  the  same  character  with  that  of  a  bold  and  tumultuous 
democracy.     Changes  of  religion  and  of  government,  civil  or  foreign  wars,  con- 
quests which  derive  splendour  from  distance,  or  extent,  or  difficulty;  long  tran- 
quillity;— all  these,  and,  indeed,  every  conceivable  modification  of  the  state  of  a 
community,  show  themselves  in  the  tone  of  its  poetry,  and  leave  long  and  deep 
traces  on  every  part  of  its  literature.    Geometry  is  the  same,  not  only  at  London 
and  Parm,  but  in  the  extremes  of  Athens  and  Samarcand.    But  the  state  of  the 
general  feeling  in  England,  at  this  moment,  requires  a  different  poetry  from  that 
which  delighted  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Luther  or  Alfred.    It  ought  to  be 
needless  to  guard  this  language  from  misconception,  by  an  observation  so  obvious- 
ly implied,  as  that  there  are  some  qualities  which  must  be  common  to  all  delight- 
ful poems  of  every  time  and  country. 

"During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  connexion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  English  poetry  with  the  state  of  the  country  was  very  easily  traced. 
The  period  which  extended  from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
golden  age  of  autlientic  history.  Governments  were  secure;  nations  tranquil ; 
improvements  rapid;  manners  mild  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age.  The 
English  nation,  which  possessed  the  greatest  of  all  human  blessings,  a  wisely 
constructed  popular  government,  necessarily  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  every 
other  benefit  The  tranquillity  of  that  fortunate  period  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
of  thofle  calamitous,  or  even  extraordinary,  events,  which  excite  the  imagination 
and  inflame  the  passions.    No  age  was  more  exempt  from  the  prevalence  of  any 
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species  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Poetry,  in  this  state  of  things,  partook  of  that 
calm,  argumentative,  moral,  and  directly  useful  character,  into  which  it  naturally 
subsides,  when  there  are  no  events  which  call  up  the  higher  passions;  when 
every  talent  is  allured  into  the  immediate  service  of  a  prosperous  and  improving 
society;  and  when  wit,  taste,  diffused  literature,  and  fastidious  criticism,  combine 
to  deter  the  young  writer  from  the  more  arduous  enterprises  of  poetical  genius. 
In  such  an  age,  every  art  becomes  rational.  Reason  is  the  power  which  presides 
In  a  calm;  but  reason  guides  rather  than  impels;  and  though  it  must  regulate 
every  exertion  of  genius,  it  never  can  rouse  it  to  vigorous  action." 

It  may  be  doubted,  from  the  foregoing  passage,  whether  the  mind 
and  habits  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  not  better  suited  to  gene- 
ralize upon  morals  and  metaphysics  than  upon  works  of  imagination 
and  taste.  The  reader  may  ask  himself  how  far  he  is  enlightened 
by  this  passage,  and  will,  perhaps,  detect  some  obvious  truisms  dis- 
guised in  the  vocabulary  of  speculation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
he  was  already  touched  with  the  German  fashion  of  literary  criti- 
cism, but  without  those  abstruse  principles,  the  dijQScuUy  of  fathom- 
ing which  may  arise  from  darkness  as  well  as  from  depth.  Having 
followed  the  progress  of  poetry,  and  traced  the  history  of  taste,  fronfi 
the  rude  ages  to  his  own  time«  he  thus  characterizes  the  genius  of 
two  living  poets,  then  objects  of  distant  gaze  to  file  reading  public*, 
and  inhaling  in  person  the  luxurious  incense  of  fashionable  society 
in  London.     Of  Byron,  he  says, — 

"  Even  the  direction  given  to  the  traveller  by  the  accidents  of  war  has  not 
been  without  its  influence.  Greece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry  in  the 
West,  which  had  long  employed  only  the  antiquary,  the  artist,  and  the  philolo- 
gist, was,  at  length  destined,  afler  an  interval  of  mauy  silent  and  inglorious  ages, 
to  awaken  the  genius  of  a  poeL  FuJl  of  enthusiasm  for  those  perfect  forms  of 
heroism  and  liberty,  which  his  imagination  had  placed  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  of  the  imperfections  of  living  men  and  real  insti> 
tutions,  in  an  original  strain  of  sublime  satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  in  imib> 
gery  of  an  almost  horrible  grandeur;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  coincide  with 
the  estimate  of  reason,  yet  could  only  flow  from  that  worship  of  perfection^  whick 
is  the  soul  of  all  true  poetry.'* 

The  following,  with  an  equivocal  bow  in  passing  to  the  suprema^ 
cy  of  Scott,  is  his  sketch  of  Moore: — 

**  The  tendency  of  poetry  to  become  national  was  in  more  Uuin  one  case  re- 
markable. While  the  Scottish  middle  age  inspired  the  most  popular  poet,  per- 
haps, of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  national  genius  of  Ireland  at  length  found  a 
poetical  representative,  whose  exquisite  ear  and  flexible  fancy,  wantoned  in  all 
the  varieties  of  poetical  luxury, — from  the  levities  to  the  fondness  of  love,  from 
polished  pleasantry  to  ardent  passion,  and  from  the  social  joys  of  private  life  toa 
tender  and  mournful  patriotism,  taught  by  the  melancholy  fortunes  of  an  illustri- 
ous country, — with  a  range  adapted  to  every  nerve  in  the  composition  of  a  peo- 
ple susceptible  of  all  feelings  which  have  the  colour  of  generosity,  and  more  ex- 
empt, probably,  than  any  other  from  degrading  and  unpoetical  vices." 

There  is  something  dexterously  ambiguous  in  the  supremacy  ad- 
judged to  Scott.  The  reflection  could  not  escape  the  reader,  and 
assuredly  did  not  escape  Sir  James,  that  the  first  poets  of  their  re- 
spective agea  have  rarely  been  the  most  popular.     It  remains  to 
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fpv^hifl  tetimate  of  the  accomplished  poet  whose  nane  figures  at 
the  Jkead  of  the  review: — 

**  In  estimating  the  poetical  rank  of  Mr.  Rogers,  it  must  not  be  ibrgotten  that 
popalarity  never  can  arise  from  elegance  alone.  The  vices  of  a  'poetn  may  ren- 
der it  popular,  and  virtues  of  a  faint  character  amy  be  sufiKient  to  preserve  a  lan- 
guishing and  cold  reputation;  but  to  be  both  popular  poets  and  classical  writers, 
IS  the  rare  lot  of  those  few  who  are  released  from  all  solicitude  about  their  lite- 
rary &me.  It  often  happens  to  successful  writers,  that  the  lustre  of  their  first 
productions  throws  a  temporary  cloud  over  some  of  those  which  follow.  Of  all 
literary  misfortunes,  this  is  the  most  easily  endured,  and  the  most  speedily  re- 
paired. It  is  generally  no  more  than  a  momentary  illusion  produced  hf  disap- 
pointed admiration,  which  expected  more  from  the  talents  of  the  admired  writer 
than  any  talents  could  perform. 

^  Mr.  Rflgera  has  long  passed  that  period  of  probation,  during  which  it  may  be 
exeosable  to  feel  some  painful  solicitude  about  the  reception  of  every  new  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rank  assigned  hereafter  to  his  writings,  when  compared  to 
each  other,  the  writer  has,  most  certainly,  taken  his  place  among  the  classical 
«poets  of  his  country.'* 

The  supposition  is  more  than  poetically  probable^  that,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  on  which  this  solemn  arbitration  of  poetical  claims 
was  promulgated  to  the  town,  the  judge  and  the  parties  regaled  to- 
other unmasked.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Roman  augqrs^  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  met  without  laughing  in  each  other's  faces. 
The  history  of  priestcraft  would  not  afford  more  edifying  disclosures 
.  than  the  histpry  of  reviews.  But  profane  intrusion  upon  the  one 
may  be  as  unadvisable  as  upon  the  other^  and  periodical  criticism 
would  not  the  less  remain  what  it  is, — the  great  standing  mystificao 
tion  of  the  age.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  journal  kept  by  him  at  this 
period,  records  the  event  with  a  gravity  which  shows  that  a  person 
endowed  with  the  quickest  and  most  unscrupulous  sense  of  humouf 
and  the  ridiculous  may  be  insensible  to  both  where  he  is  himself 
^soncerned.  <<  Redde/'  says  he,  *^  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Ro* 
gers.  He  is  ranked  highly,  but  where  he  should  be.  There  is  a  sum* 
inary  view  of  us  all, — Moore  and  me  among  the  rest;  and  both 
(the  first  justly)  praised,  though  by  implication  (justly  again)  placed 
beneath  our  memorable  friend.  Mackintosh  is  the  writer,  and  also 
of  the  critique  on  Stael.  His  grand  essay  on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for 
the  next  number. '^  *  Sir  James's  grand  essay  on  Burke  was  never 
•written. 

The  same  number  contains  his  review  of  the  <^  Germany  ^'  of  Ma- 
dame  de  Stael.  The  vogue  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  respecting  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  reviewer, 
soon  proclaimed  to  be  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  made  the  article  an 
object  of  particular  notice;  its  popularity  was  such,  that  it  was  soon 

*  Journal  of  Lord  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life.  He  uies  the  spelling  **  redde,"  throogfi- 
oat  tbis  Joomsl,  from  afiectntiony  or  because  his  mind  unconsciously  beoune  nnbued 
with  sacfaicisini  in  composing  «  Childe  Handd." 
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sqmbUshed  in  the  form  of  a  pampUct  It  it  eai^  to  flcethatuvlwie 
Sir  James  pronounces  on  the  merits  of  the  lady,  and  of  Ae  book, 
he  must  haye  drawn  upon  his  skill  in  panegyric  rather  than  upon 
his  literary  conscience;  and  that,  therefore,  his  opinions  on  the  ge- 
nefcal  subject  are  the  more  valuable,  whilst  his  compliraeRls  may  be 
the  more  ingenious,  parts  of  his  review.  After  adverting  to  the 
state  and  .progress  of  literature  in  other  nations,  he  says  of  <}«*- 
many, — 

^  But  Qenmuiy'reaiaiQed  a  golitary  example  of  a  civilized,  learned,  atid«»A^ 
tifio  natioa  withoat  a  literature.  The  cbtvalroas  ballads  of  die  middle  age,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Silesian  poets  ia  the  beginning  of  the  seTenteenth  c^Car]^, 
were  joot  aufficieift  to  render  the  general  defect  more  striking.  French  was  the 
language  -of  every  courts  and  the  immber  of  courts  in  Germany  rendered  this 
circumstance  ahnost  equivalent  io  the  exclusion  of  German  firom  every  sdclety 
of  rank.  Philosophers  employed  a  barbarous  Latin,  as  they  had  throughout  aH 
Europe,  till  the  Reformation  had  given  dignity  to  the  vernacular  tOBgoeB,  h^ 
employing  them  in  the  service  of  religion^;  and  till  Montaigne,  Galileo,  and  Ba- 
con broke  down  the  barriers  between  the  learned  and  the  people,  by  philoso- 
phizing in  a  ^popular  language,  the  German  language  continued  to  be  the  mere 
instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  intercourse  of  life.  Germany  had^  therefore,  no 
exclusive  mental  pofisession ;  for  poetry  and  eloquence  may,  and  inaome  measure 
must,  be  aational :  but  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  patrimony  of  civjlisei 
men,  can  -be  appropriated  by  no  people. 

"A  great  revolution,  however,  at  length  began,  which  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century, 'temuAated  in  bestowing  on  Germany  a  literature,  perhaps  the  most  cha«- 
racteristic  possessed  by  a  European  nation.  It  had  the  important  peculiarity 
of  being  the  first  which  had  its  birth  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  imagination 
and  sensibility  of  an  infant  poetry  were  singularly  blended  with 'the  refinements 
of  philoaophy.  A  studious  and  leamod  people,  iamiliar,  in  the  poets  of  other  na- 
tions, with  the  first  simplicity  of  nature  and  feeling,  were  too  often  tempted  to 
seek  novelty  in  the  singular,  the  excessive,  and  the  monstrous.  Their  fkncy 
mm  attracted  towards  tiie  deformities  and  diseases  of  moral  nature;  the  wildnett 
of  an  infant  literature  combined  with  the  eccentric  and  fearless  speculations  of  a 
philosophical  age.  Some  of  the  qualities  of  the  childhood  t)f  art  were  united  to 
others  which  "usually  attend  its  decline.  German  literature,  Various,  rich,  bold, 
and  at  length,  by  an  mversio^i  of  the  usual  progress,  working  itself  rato  origioalit}^ 
was  tainted  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  the  imitator,  and  to  ail  those  who 
know  the  passions  rather  by  study  than  by  feeling." 

The  fbllowiDg  may  be  taken  aa  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  compli- 
ment:— 

**The  voice  of  Europe  has  already  applauded  the  genius  of  a  national  pafiitiir 
in  the  author  -of  Corinne ;  but  it  was  there  aided  by  the  power  of  a  pathadc  fi(^ 
tion — by  the  variety  and  opposition  of  national  character — ^and  by  the  charm  of 
a  country  which  unites  beauty  to  renown.  In  the  ^ork  before  us  she  has  thrown 
off  the  aid  of -Action.  She  delineates  a 'less  poetical  character,  and  a  country 
more  interesting  by  expectation  than  by  recollection. 

**6ut  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  is  the  most  vigorous  effort  of  her  genius, 
atkd  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  mascolhie  production  of  the  faculties  of  wo- 
man. What  other  woman,  indeed,  or  (to  speak  the  truth  without  reserve)  what 
living  man  could  have  preserved  all  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  Parisian  society 
in  analyzing  its  nature — explained  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  theories  of  Ger- 
many precisely  yet  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  and  combined  the  eloquence 
tvhieh  mspires  the  most  pure,  the  most  tender,  and  the  roost  sublime  sentiments 
of  virtue,  with  the  enviable  talent  of  gently  indicating  the  defects  of  men  or  of 
natHNiSf  by  the  skilfully  soflened  touches  of  a  polite  and  merciful  plcasantryf* 
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•  It  uiwdd  thftt  people  are  most  pleased  wUh  bekf;  oonplimtfiiled 
updn  qinlities  which  are  generally  denied  them.  The  women  of 
Paris  deued  Madame  de  Stael  the  graces  which  ahe  afiected;,  thiay 
proBOuneed  her  a  Swiss^  a  Geroian,  a  genius, — ^any  thing  but  a 
Frenchwoman^ — and  this  proscription  of  the  sex  is  said  to  have  nxor- 
tified  her  more  than  the  persecutions  of  Napoleon  and  his  marUe- 
hearted  Buoister  of  police.  Sir  James  appears  to  have  had  this  in 
view  when  he  complimented  her  on  <<  the  grace  and  brilliaoey  of 
Parisian  soeiety/'  and  on  <<  the  skilfully  softened  touches  of  a  polite 
and  merciful  pleasantry."  She  loved  what  the  French  call  Fepre- 
sentation,  and  was  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  her  audience.  Her 
conversation  was  unfeminincj  ambitious,  and  laboured,  like  her 
books;  and  Sir  James  must  have  been  strangely  fascinated,  wheahe 
imagined  that  he  saw  polite  pleasantry  or  Parisian  grace  in  either. 
It  was  a  common  saying  through  literary  Europe  at  the  time,--^nd 
then  only — for  the  saying  and  the  book  have  since  been  permitted 
to  sink  into  repose, — that  Madame  de  Stael  was  aided  by  one  of  the 
Schlegels  in  the  composition  of  her  work.  Tiiere  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  was  an  injustice.  Such  charges,  in  the  first 
place^  are  easily  and  eagerly  made.  In  the  next  place,  persons  qua- 
lified to  speak  with  authority  of  German  scholarship  pretended  t6 
discover  in  the  work  the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  a  foreign  writer 
with  the  German  language  and  literature;  the  adepts  in  German  me« 
taphysics  and  mysticism  denied  the  author  of  '<  Germany''  the  ho- 
nours of  initiation;  and  the  amateurs  of  the  German  drama  would 
not  admit  that  the  author  sounded  the  depths  of  Goethe.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer  in  her  favour  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  lapse  of  time  which  is  against  her  on  the  other,  may  be 
left  undecided.  There  is  a  remark  of  Sir  James  which  well  de- 
serve^  to  be  repeated  and  remembered; — <<  In  a  comprehensive  sys^ 
tern  of  literature,''  says  he,  <<  there  is  sufficient  place  for  the  irregu- 
lar works  of  sublime  genius,  and  for  the  faultless  models  of  classical 
taste.  "^  Assuredly  there  is;  toleration  is  right  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  religion,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  false  principles 
should  not  prevail  in  either-  Yet,  in  this  very  article,  a  trait  of  li- 
terary intolerance  has,  by  a  most  rare  exception,  escaped  Sir  James. 
**  There  is,"  says  he, 

^  A  writer  now  alive,  in  England,  who  baa  published  doctrines  qot  dinimilar 
to  those  which  Mad.  de  Stael  ascribe^  tq  Schelliogf.  Notwithstanding  the  allure- 
ments of  a  singular  character,  and  an  unintelligible  style,  his  panuioxes  are,  pro- 
bably,  not  known  to  a  dozen  persons  m  this  busy  country  of  industry  and  ambi- 
tion, hi  a  bigoted  aee,  he  might  have  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  Vanini  or  Bru- 
na  In  a  metaphysicaTcouQtry,  where  a  publication  was  the  most  interesting  event, 
and  where  twenty  universities,  unfettered  by  church  or  state,  were  hotbeds  of 
qpecolatim,  he  might  have  acquired  celebrity  as  the  founder  of  a  sect." 
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It  18  unnecessary  to  name  the  object  of  this  allusion  to  those  ndio 
are  at  all  conversant  with  the  matter,  and  the  knowledge  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  those  who  are  not.  He  is  the  only  man  of  let- 
ters between  whom  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  any  expressed  aliena- 
tion is  known  to  have  existed. 

His  next  article  is  on  Stewart's  ^^View  of  the  Progress  of  Meta* 
physical  Science,"  in  the  Supplement  to  the  '<  EneyclopsBdia  Bri- 
tannics.  It  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  **  Eidinburgh  Re* 
view/'  dated  September,  1816,  and  opens  with  the  following  cha-» 
racter  of  Bacon: — 

'*  Though  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  more  splendid 
than  the  above,  few,  probably,  better  display  the  union  of  all  the  qualities  which 
characterized  his  philosophical  genius.  He  has,  in  general,  inspired  a  fervour  of 
admiration  which  vents  itself  in  indiscriminate  praise,  and  is  very  adverse  to  a 
calm  examination  of  the  character  of  bis  understanding,  which  was  very  peculiar, 
and  on  that  account  described  with  more  than  ordinary  imperfection,  by  that  un- 
fortunately vague  and  weak  part  of  language  which  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  mental  superiority.  To  this  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  tliat  perfaami 
no  great  man  has  been  either  more  ignorantly  answered,  or  more  un instructively 
commended.  It  is  easy  te  describe  his  transcendent  merit  in  general  terms  of 
ooromendation ;  for  some  of  his  great  qualities  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  wriUngB. 
But  that  in  which  he  most  excelled  all  other  men  was  in  the  range  and  compass 
of  his  intellectual  view— the  power  of  contemplating  many  and  distant  objects 
together — without  indistinctnessor  confusion — which  he  himself  has  called  the  dis- 
cursive or  comprehensive  understanding.  This  wide-ranging  intellect  wasillumi*' 
nated  by  the  brightest  fancy  that  ever  contented  itself  wiA  the  office  of  only  minis- 
teriog  to  reason ;  and  from  this  singular  relation  of  the  two  grand  faculties  of  man, 
it  has  resulted,  that  his  philosophy,  though  illustrated  still  more  than  adorned  by 
the  utmost  splendour  of  imag:ery,  continues  still  subject  to  the  undivided  supre- 
macy of  intellect  In  the  midst  of  all  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which, 
had  it  been  independent,  would  have  been  poetical,  his  opinions  remained  se- 
verely rational. 

"It  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  or  at  least  to  describe,  other  equally  essential 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  conditions  of  his  success.  He  is  probably  a  single 
instance  of  a  mind  which,  in  philosophizing,  always  reaches  the  point  of  elevatton, 
whence  the  whole  prospect  is  commanded,  without  ever  rising  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  lose  a  distinct  perception  of  everv  part  of  it  It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  singu- 
lar that  his  philosophy  should  be  founded  at  once  on  disregard  for  the  authority 
of  men,  and  on  reverence  for  the  boundaries  prescribed  bv  nature  to  human  in- 
quiry; that  he  who  had  thought  so  little  of  what  man  had  done,  hoped  so  highly 
of  what  he  could  do;  that  so  daring  an  innovator  in  science  should  be  so  wholly 
ejEempt  from  the  love  of  singularity  or  paradox;  that  the  same  man  who  renounced 
imaginary  provinces  in  the  empire  of  science,  end  withdrew  its  landmarks  within 
the  limits  of  experience,  should  also  exhort  posterity  to  push  their  conquests  to 
its  utmost  verge,  with  a  boldness  which  will  be  fully  justified  only  by  the  disoo- 
veries  of  ages  from  which  we  are  yet  far  distant 

**  No  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poetical  philosophy.  One 
jrreat  end  of  his  discipline  is  to  prevent  mysticism  and  ftmaticism  from  ohBtruct- 
mg  the  pursuit  of  truth.  With  a  less  brilliant  fancy,  he  would  have  had  a  mind 
less  qualified  for  philosophical  inquiry.  His  fancy  gave  him  that  power  of  illus- 
trative metaphor,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  invented  af  ain  the  part  of  lan- 
guage which  respects  philosophy;  and  it  rendered  new  truths  more  distinctly  vi- 
sible even  to  his  own  eye,  in  their  bright  clothing  of  imagery.  Without  it,  he 
roost,  like  others,  have  been  driven  to  the  fabrication  of  uncouth  technical  terms, 
which  repel  the  mind,  either  by  vulgarity  or  pedantry,  instead  of  gently  leadings 
it  to  novelties  in  science,  through  agreeable  analogies  with  objects  already  ftmi- 
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liar.    A  conoder^le  porCioOy  doubtkai,  of  the  cqange  with  which  he  mdeitook 

the  refbrmation  of  phiJoeophy  was  caught  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  extraor- 
(iiimry  age,  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  yet  agitated  by  the  joy  and  pride  of 
emancipatioa  from  long  bondage.  The  beautiful  mytholi^  and  poetical  history 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  yet  become  trivial  or  pedantic,  appeared  before  his  eyes 
in  all  their  freshness  and  lustre.  To  the  general  reader  they  were  then  a  dis- 
Gorecy  as  recent  as  the  world  disclosed  by  Columbus.  The  ancient  literature,  on 
which  his  imagination  looked  back  for  illustration,  had  then  as  much  the  charm 
of  norelty,  as  that  rising  philosophy  through  which  his  reason  dared  to  look  on- 
ward to  some  of  the  last  periods  in  its  unceasing  and  resistless  course. 

**In  order  to  fbrnf  a  just  estimate  of  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  essentiai  to  fix 
steadily  in  our  minds  what  he  was  not,  what  he  did  not  do,  and  what  he  professed 
neither  to  be  nor  to  do.  Re  was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysician.  His  plans 
(wr  the  improvement  of  science  were  not  inferred  by  abstract  reasoning  from  any 
of  those  primary  principles  to  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  struggled  to  &ste& 
their  systems,  ilence  he  has  been  treated  as  empirical  and  superficial  by  those 
who  take  to  themselves  the  exclusive  name  of  profound  speculators.  He  was  not, 
on  the  other  band,  a  mathematician,  an  astronoroeri  a  physiologist,  a  chemist 
He  was  not  eminently  conversant  with  the  particular  truths  of  any  of  those  sci- 
ences which  existed  in  his  time.  For  this  reason,  he  was  underrated  by  men  of 
the  highest  merit,  who  had  acquired  the  most  just  reputation  by  adding  new  Acts 
to  the  stock  of  certain  knowledge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  to  find 
that  Harvey,  though  the  friend  as  well  as  physician  of  Bacon,  *  though  he  esteemed 
him  much  for  his  wit  and  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  great  philosopher;* 
but  said  to  Aubrey, '  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellois*-^  in  derision,* 
as  (he  honest  biographer  thinks  fit  expressly  to  add.  On  the  same  ground,  though 
ifl  a  manner  not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own  claims  on  reputation,  Mr. 
Home  has  decided,  that  Bacon  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  Galileo,  because  he  was 
not  so  great  an  astronomer.  The  same  sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been 
more  otten  committed  than  avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  expeVimeo- 
ttl  sciences,  who  aro  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sole  test  of  service  to  know- 
ledge, a  palpable  addition  to  its  store.  It  is  very  true  that  he  made  no  discoveries; 
but  his  liife  was  employed  in  teaching  the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 
This  distinction  was  early  observed  by  that  ingenious  poet  and  amiable  man,  on 
whom  we,  by  our  nnqnerited  neglect,  have  taken  too  severe  a  revenge  for  the 
exaggerated  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  our  ancestors: — 

<  Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last^ 
The  barren  wilderness  he  paas'd. 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land; 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  wit* 
Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it.' " 

Cowut's  Ode  to  the  Royat  Society, 

This  eloquent  delineation  is  worthy  of  its  illustrious  subject.  But 
the  claims  of  Bacon,  as  a  discoverer,  are  mistaken  or  overrated  by  po- 
pular admirers,  and  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  BaconiaDy  or 
strictly  inductive,  method  of  philosophizing,  was  practised  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  own  age,  and  of  that 
which  immediately  preceded  him.  Copernicus  had  discovered  by 
it  the  motions  of  the  solar  system.  Galileo  had  investigated  by  it 
th^  laws  which  prevail  in  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  in  the 
motion  of  projectiles.  But  the  m.ost  conclusive  and  splendid  exam- 
pie  of  the  rigorous,  persevering,  and  successful  application  of  the  ia- 
ductive  method  of  philosophizing,  was  exhibited  in  the  discovery  of 
those  three  celebrated  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  called  Kepler's 
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kW8,  which  feemtaift  the  hidden  germ  of  Newton's  great  law  of  gravita- 
lion.  Bacon,  though  litlle  acquainted  with  mathematics  and  phyaica, 
nn^  bare  perceived  the  principle  of  reformation  which  was  practised, 
by  these  illustrious  discoverers^ — practised  by  them,  perhaps,, ancon>-- 
aiously» — certainly  without  recognising  and  developing  it  in  that  gen#« 
m)  form  in 'which  it  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Bacon.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice^  that  Bacon  vehemently  opposed  some  of  the  very 
diaeoveriea  which  were  made  by  the  application  of  his  own  method. 
His  vain  eflTort  to  refute  the  Copernican  system  is  a  striking  instance. 
His  awn  attempts  in  physics  were  few,  and  those  few  signal  failmres. 
His  merit,  in  fine,  consisted  in  discovering  and  recording  the  uni- 
versality of  a  method  of  investigating  naturci  the  principles  of  which 
had  already  in  several  instances  been  applied  with  eminent  success. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  teach  it  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  be  confounded 
in  point  of  time  with  those  who  first  practised  it,  and  to  do  so  with 
a  captivating  eloquence,  which  diverted  bis  readers  from  a  severe 
examination  of  his  claims  as  a  discoverer. 

The  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  a  subsequent  volume 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  was  reviewed  by  Sir  James  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Review,  dated  June,  1821.  The  subject  of  those  articles  is  not  po- 
pular; his  treatment  of  it  scarcely  admits  of  extracts;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  on  speculative  science  in  the  two  papers  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  superseded  by  his  subsequent  dissertation  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  The  same  number  containaa  review  by 
him  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  this  article  to  call  forth  Dr.  Wordsworth's  essay 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  Charles  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the  Eikpa 
Basilike.  Sir  James  reviewed  the  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
dated  June,  1826,  and  stripped  the  royal  martyr  of  all  title  to  that 
juggling  piece  of  sanctified  deceit.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  zeal,  cre- 
dulity, and  imposture  continued  the  belief  that  Charles  was  the  au- 
thor, after  the  exposure  of  the  forgery  made  by  Milton. 

Sismondi's  History  of  the  French  was  reviewed  by  Sir  James. 
Mackintosh  in  the  number  dated  July,  1831.  Such  an  article  should 
be  interesting,  as  the  judgment  formed  by  one  historic  mind  of  ano- 
ther. The  reviewer,  it  is  true,  is  estimating  in  the  historian  his 
private  friend;  but  there  is  here  no  necessity  for  those  compliments, 
and  compromises,  those  dexterous  ambiguities  and  evasive  generali- 
ties, which  are  requisite  in  managing  the  jealous  friendship  and  pam- 
pered susceptibilities  of  a  fashionable  poet.  Sir  James  begins  by  de- 
ploring, as  he  frequently  did  in  his  writings  and  speeches,  the  want 
of  a  complete  publication  of  the  ancient  records,  and  other  not  easily 
accessible  materials  of  English  history.      The   task  was,  partly 


tiinmh  his>»Miiiy  tttiMt  begun.  But  thui  literary  eikomelioii  b 
^uofiirtiiBeteiy  teeelowy  emmhrmBj  aad  coetly,  to  aniwer  Ms  eikh» 
Sir  Junes  anemei  the  WMitof  historic  talent  in  Frtooe^  audi  ikm 
aecoQnts  for  ii;:«^ 

"  It  would  be  difficalt,  perhaps,  to  devise  a  plausdble  reawMi  for  tbe  wast  of  hi*- 
toric^  trient  among  a  nation  like  the  French,  eminently  dutiagniabed  in  idmoia 
etarf  oftber  departaiant  of  literature.  Tbangh  bialoiT  leqairea  freedom  OMNPa 
than  most  exertions  of  tbe  human  mind,  yet  the  form  of  the  French  govenynenl 
does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  explain  this  singular  deficiency.  Even  the  great 
bktarmB  who  ascribes  to  alavery  the  fall  of  Ronnn  histoiy,  afler  the  usurpatioih 
of  Aagogtas,  has  joaUy  added,  thatt  biatarioal  truth  was  then  viokted,  nol  onlf  kf 
the  brae  iatterers  of  tytants,  but  more  dangerously,  because  more  specioasl?!  \f 
tbe  iod^atioB  which  tyranny  excited.  The  milder  monarchies  of  modem  tim«  ' 
neilher  exaoted  soch  nodiatinguiBhing  adulation,  nor  inspired  such  strong  abiwa> 
rence.  Absolate  monarchy,  however,  in  its  roost  moderate  form,  is,  no  doub^ 
destroctrve  of  the  free  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  history :  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  an  long  as  an  irregular  liberty  was  kept  np  by  civil  wars  and  religious  eon*> 
trovenies,  France  produced  considerable  historians;  it  was  not  till  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  polished  and  peaceful  despotism  in  the  boasted  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  that 
the  voice  of  history  was  utterly  silenced.  He,  indeed,  employed  men  of  genius 
to  eompose  the  history  of  his  roign,  but  he  was  ignorant  that  their  genius  mast 
forsake  them  ia  the  composition  of  a  narrative  which  was  to  be  approved  by  their 
master,  when  they  were  degraded  in  their  own  eyes  by  the  consciousness  of 
depeadieDee  and  paitiality.  It  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Tacitna,  that  the  de> 
ciine  of  history  under  tbe  imperial  government  was  in  part  caused  by  the  exelu-  . 
sion  of  the  people  from  public  aflliirs.  In  popular  states,  even  where  the  histo- 
rian htmeelf  has  no  direct  experience  of  public  business,  he  at  least  breathes  an 
atmoapbere  iilll  of  political  traditions  and  debates;  he  lives  with  those  who  think 
and  speak  more  of  them  than  of  most  other  subjects.  He  cannot  be  an  utter 
stiaoger  to  the  spirit  of  civil  prudence.  Under  absolute  monarchies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  few  who  know  the  causes  of  events  are  either  afraid  to  write,  or 
aeeno  importance  in  any  thing  but  the  intrigoes  by  which  tbey  obtaitf  and  pie- 
serve  power;  and  the  task  of  writing  history  is  necessarily  abandoned  either  to 
mere  conpilera,  or  to  sophists  and  rhetors,  who,  of  all  men,  are  the  mort  destitute 
of  in^ght  into  character,  and  of  jadgmeat  in  civil  afiirs. 

Another  caase  of  the  decay  or  absence  of  historical  talent  in  France  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  tbe  want  of  habits  of  research  among  their  late  popular  writers. 
Tbe  geniaa  of  history  ia  noarished  by  tbe  study  of  original  narrators,  and  by  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  aunoto  circumstances  <x  foots.  Ingenious  epeculatioa  and 
ostentatious  ornament  are  miserable  substitutes  for  these  historical  virtues;  and 
their  i^ace  ia  strll  worse  supplied  by  the  vivacity  or  pleasantry  which,  where  It  i^ 
most  aeceeasfiil,  will  mostcompletoly  extii^ish  that  smous  and  deep  intcveft 
in  the  affiiirs  of  men,  which  tbe  historian  aims  to  inspire.  An  historian  is  not  a 
jester  or  a  satirist ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  sneer  or  laugh  at  men,  or  to  lower 
haaHni  nataie.  )t  is  by  maiataining  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  importance  of 
his  poiniitB,  that  faistoiy  creates  a  fe]k>w  feeling  with  his  paanoos,  aad  a  dei^ffat 
in  contemplating  his  character  and  actions.*' 

The  first  part  of  this  extract  is  not  merely  just,  but  obrioas.  The 
Teradty  of  a  king's  historiographer  is  as  doubtful  as  that  of  his  poet<* 
lanreafe;  bat  was  Sir  fatoes  warranted  in  supposing,  or,  rather,  in 
iBMoiiating,  in  the  latter  part,  that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
find  ftn  historian  in  France?  It  would  have  been  more  fair  to  thd 
reader  to  have  at  once  nanned  Voltaire.  Nothing  is  more  eooimon 
than  denying  tbe  merit  of  research  to  versatility  of  genius,  and  to 
that  quick  sagacity,  which  can  seize  by  a  coup  (tcnl  more  than  ano- 
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Iher  laind  could  achieve  in  a  life  of  plodding  and  detaiL  Speeulii- 
tioDi  becauge  it  is  ingenious,  is  not  therefore  unsound:  ostentatious 
ornament  does  not,  and  could  not,  exist  in  a  work  which  is  regard- 
ed as  a  standard  of  pure  style  and  taste.  Voltaire  and  Tacitus  are 
satirists,  but  not  the  less  historians:  the  one  is  no  more  a  jester  than 
the  other,  though  his  tone  is  sometimes  less  severe.  It  is  not  the 
historian  who  lowers  human  nature,  but  human  nature  that  too  fre- 
quently lowers  itself.  It  would  be  right  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  importance  of  his  pursuits,  if  man  always  had  dignity, 
and  his  pursuits  importance.  In  fine,  though  the  historic  genius  of 
Voltaire  has  been  unceasingly  depreciated  and  denied,  his  <<  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.,^'  and  the  "  Essay  on  General  History,"  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  continue  to  be  the  most  prized  and  popular  work  ex- 
tant in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Sir  James,  in  this  article,  estimates  highly  and  justly  the  historic 
capacity  of  his  friend.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  sketch 
the  distinctive  character  of  one  whose  name,  though  living,  has  be- 
come classic  among  historians;  and  it  is  strange  that,  froni  want  of 
sympathy,  or  from  false  prudence,  he  did  not  bring  out  that  antique 
and  republican  tone  which  characterizes  every  work  of  the  historian 
of  the  Italian  Republics. 

It  is  time  to  resume  the  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  Par- 
liament. His  speeches  were  few  and  short  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session  of  1813-14.  The  year  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Europe.  France  was  vanquished,  Napoleon  was 
dethroned,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  already  began  the  work  of  dia- 
memberment  and  spoliation  under  the  name  of  deliverers.  But  the 
House  of  Commons,  intoxicated  like  the  people  with  the  fumes  of 
military  glory,  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  hear  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  therefore,  however  anxious  to  re- 
cover lost  ground  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  had  few  opportunities* 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  a  bill  for  doing  away  with  one  of 
the  most  odious  and  absurd  devices  of  barbarous  jurisprudence — the 
corruption  of  blood.  He  was  supported  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh^ 
who  treated  the  subject  with  the  information  of  a  lawyer  and  the 
views  of  a  philosopher:  it  was  his  first  step  as  the  fellow-labourer  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  task  of  civilizing  or  humanizing  the  cri- 
minal code  of  England.  The  chief  opponent  of  the  bill  was  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  deprecated  the  repeal  of  a  law  so  ancient  and  venera- 
ble, and  regarded  the  bill  as  <<a  slur  on  the  mildness  of  his  Majes- 
ty's reign."  A  few  sentences  from  the  reply  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh will  afibrd  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  parliamentary  elo- 
quence. 
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"  I  aimit  the  sntiqaitsr  of  tbe  present  kw;  it  is  ancient  Many  other  of  our  taws 
relating^  to  high  treason ;  but  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  law  enacting  the  in- 
ffiction  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure;  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  statute  de  he- 
reiieo  couAurendo;  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  sentence  for  bnmioff  women 
ooiiTicted  of  petit  treason,  nor  is  it  more  ancient  than  any  other  of  those  disgrace^ 
iul  and  opprmive  statutes  which  formed  the  whole  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is 
asked,  what  necessity  there  is  for  altering  the  law  in  this  respect?  I  would  an- 
swer, the  same  necessity  that  there  is  for  repealing  the  law  for  the  infliction  of 
torture,  lor  the  burning  of  women,  or  the  burning  of  heretics— the  necessity,  that 
in  a  humane  and  enlightened  age  and  country  the  laws  should  not  be  sallied,  the 
heart  hardened,  and  the  understanding  insulted,  with  barbarous  and  absurd  enacts 
ments-^  necessity  the  loudest,  the  most  imperious,  and  the  most  indisputable  of 
all  others." 

*  Ic  *  «  *  « 

**  We  are  informed  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  when  he  wished  to  propose  the  f e- 
peal  of  the  confiscating  laws  in  1716»  he  was  told  that  such  a  irepsa)  would  be 
proper  in  good  tiroes,  but  that  circumstances  then  rendered  them  necessary;  and 
by  whom  was  he  told  so?  By  Lord  Sottiers  and  Lord  Cowper,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  in 
their  minds  must  have  weighed  against  the  immediate  repeal  of  those  laws  was 
the  French  invasion  of  Scoitland  the  preceding  year,  (1715,)  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender; BO  that  it  appeared  fo  them  who  were  the  fhimcrs  and  supporters  of  this 
very  b3l,  that  any  cztensioU  of  it  beyond  a  period  of  imminent  danger  and  alarm 
was  a  violation  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  In  1745,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  its  first  introduction.  Lord  Hardwicke  had  made  a  declaration  to  the 
same  efiect,  when  he  restricted  the  necessity  of  the  conUnuance  of  the  bill  to 
the  Pretender's  lifetime;  and  it  appears  from  the  debates  of  that  period  (lately 
published,)  as  well  as  from  the  preamble  of  the  bill  itself,  that  it  was  only  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  pressure  of  circumstanees,  and  was  regarded  as  a  rigorous  and  * 
violent  measure,  unworthy  of  ^  good  times.*  From  the  year  1709  to  the  year  1799, 
I  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen  that  this  country 
has  (produced,  that  the  bill  is  to  be  considered  as  a  temporary  and  accidental  ex- 
pedient, and  not  as  a  necessary  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Jaw  of  the  land;  and 
that  the  ttiaking  it  general  koid  unconditional  in  1799  was  the  real  innovation  $ 
for  that  is  an  innovatidh  which  alters  the  existing  law.**' 

♦  »  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

"To  suppose  that  a  law  like  that  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
"would  have  the  eWeUt  of  deterring  a  man  from  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  to  ima- 
gine that  this  law,  through  which  a  person  unborn  mifi^fat,  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  after  the  criMinaJ's  decease,  miss  an  estate  which  be  might  otherwise  Imve 
gained, — is  to  entertain  an  expectation  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  has  ever 
he&k  dreamt  by  the  wildest  sophists  while  forming  visionary  schemes  of  govern* 
ment.  No  stronger  case  was  necessary  to  show  the  impropriety  of  continuing 
this  law  than  one  which  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Plunkett,) 
has  brought  forward ;  whero,  through  corruption  of  blood,  an  estate  was  lost  to 
the  cbildi'en  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  army,  who  had  been  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  in  which  his  relation  was  concerned.  This  hardship  has 
been  endured  to  maintain  the  beautiful  theory,  that  the  corrupted  blood  of  a  trai- 
tor could  not  be  a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  any  property.  For  this,  the  cfail- 
dren  of  an  officer  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  were  to  be  made 
beggan;  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  their  unfortunate  parent  should  draw  bis 
Bword  against  his  kinsman,  and  probably  be  placed  in  the  distressing  situation  of 
unconsdonsly  depriving  his  relation  of  life.  Can  it  be  thought  that  it  is  no  haid- 
'ship  for  Uie  children  of  such  an  officer  to  go  on  their  knees  to  beg  that  bread, 
which,  but  for  this  law,  they  might  have  claimed  as  their  right  1  I  do  not  wish 
lb>  asperse  those  through  whom  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  is  exerted ;  but  1  should 
desipise  that  man  who  did  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  be  compelled  to  implore  that 
bounty.  To  be  placed  in  this  Situation  was  revolting  to  the  pride  c^an  English^ 
man — to  those  feelings  which  had  made  Uiis  country  what  it  now  is,  and  wkalt  I 
truflt  in  God  it  will  ever  remiiin/' 

12 
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High  and  petty  treasons  were  excepted  from  the  proviaiona  of  the 
bill.  In  a  second  bill,  for  doing  away  with  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  acafibld  in  executions  for  high  treason^  an  amendment  was 
introduced,  that  to  the  words  <<  and  there  be  han;ged  ''  sho\iId  be  add- 
edy  <<and  there  be  beheaded/' — and  thus  guarded  by  the  practical 
wisdom  of  those  tvho  think  terror  the  <<  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king,"  and  who  even  mistake  for  terror  what  is  at  once  inhuman 
and  inoperative,  both  bills  passed  into  law. 

Of  the  violent  avulsions  and  annexations  of  independent  but  weak 
communities'  by  the  new  arbiters  of  Europe,  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, but  one  was  brought,  during  this  session,  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament:  it  was  the  case  of  Norway,  transferred  from  the  crown 
of  Denmark  to  that  of  Sweden.  The  hopeless  insurrection  of  the 
Norwegians,  and  the  blockade  of  their  ports  by  a  British  fleet)  will 
be  remembered.  The  latter  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  W.  Wynne,  on  the  12th  of  May.  A  question  so  in- 
teresting to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from  his  sense  of  public  justice 
and  knowledge  of  public  right,  could  not  have  passed  untouched  by 
hinu  His  speech  on  this,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  appear* 
to  have  been  imperfectly  reported.  He  lays  down  the  principle  of 
right  as  follows: — 

'^Puflbnddrff  holds,  that  a  pnhce  in ight  withdraw  Ills  garrifisons;  might  recall 
his  officers;  and  might  transfer  his  own  right  to  another;  but  that  he  could  not 
cede  or  eel!  meh.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  carry  on  a  white  slave  trade.  The 
commonwealth,  no  matter  under  what  form  it  was  administered, — whether  by  a 
senate^  a  king,  or  ahy  other  authority, — was  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  Their 
rights  could  not  be  transferred  withotit  their  consent." 

The  blockade  was  called  "mercifur'  by  Mr.  Stephen-  He  was 
thus  answered  by  Sir  James : — 

"Whether  the  insarrcfctiort  In  Nofway  w6rfe  the  set  of  the  Norwegian  people^ 
or  the  work  of  a  mere  fdction,  had,  it  seemed,  becom^  a  question ;  and  this  question 
the  British  ministers  propo^  truly  to  decide  by  starving  the  whole,  in  order  to 
render  them  unanimous!  Yet  this  was  denominated,  by  his  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last,  a  merciful  war.  What !  that  war  merciful  *which  threatened  to  famish 
a  people,  only  because  they  loved  their  country,  and  refbsed  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
power  which  they  detested^— only  because  they  preferred  independence  to  snbju^ 
flation;  and  he  heartily  wished 'thdy  might  succeed  in'tnaintaining  that  indepen^ 
Sence.** 

He  took  a  more  conspicuous  and  important  share  in  the  debater 
of  the  following  year.  The  wariivith  America  lerminated  early  in 
the  session.  A  wretched  triumph  in  that  disrepHitable  war — the  de- 
vastation x)f  the  city  of  Washington — is  noticedand  stigmatized  by 
him  as  fdllo^s': — 

**  For  every 'jtiMifiable  purpose  of  present  warfare  it  ^aa  ahnost  impotent  To 
every  wise  object  of  prospective  policy  it  was  hostile.  It  was  an  attack,  not  againat 
the  strength  or  the  fcsources  of  a  state,  but  against  the  national  honour  and  public 
aflections  of  a  people.  ,  Af!er  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare,  in  which 
every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had  been  spared,  he  had  almost 
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aid  ntpeeted  by  enemiei,  it  wu  resenred  for  England  to  Tiobttt  all  that  dac— t 

courtesy  towards  the  scata  of  national  dignity,  which,  in  the  nidat  of  eniQity« 
manifesta  the*  respect  of  nationa  for  each  other,  by  an  expedition  deliberately  aiid 
principally  directed  againat  palacea  of  government,  halls  of  legislation,  tritionalt 
of  jnatice,  repoaitoriea  of  the  munimenta  of  property  and  of  the  recorda  of  biatory ; 
objecta  among  civilized  nationa  exempt  from  the  ravagea  of  war,  and  aecored,  at 
ftr  aa  poasihle,  even  from  ita  accidental  operation,  becauae  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  meajiB  of  boatility,  but  are  conaecrated  to  purpoaea  of  peace,  and  minia> 
ter  to  the  common  and  perpetual  intereat  of  all  human  aociety.  It  aeemed  to 
him  an  aggravation  of  thia  atrocious  measure,  that  miniatera  had  attempted  to 
inalify  the  deatmction  of  a  diatinguished  capital*  aa  a  retaliation  for  some  vio- 
Jeaces  of  inferior  American  ofiBcers^  unauthorized  and  diaavQwed  by  their  govern- 
ment, againat  he  knew  not  what  village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  nialte  auch  rata- 
liation  jnat,  there  muat  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage;  in  general,  also, 
aufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse  goverumeot  refuaed  Ujk  make  doe  reparation 
for  it ;  and,  at  least,  some  proportion  of  tlie  punishment  to  the  offence.  Here 
there  waa  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage ;  no  proof  of  refuaal  to  repair; 
and  demonatratioa  of  the  excessive  and  monatrous  iniquity  of  what  waa  falaely 
called  retaliation.  Tl^e  value  of  a  capital  ia  not  to  be  eatimated  by  ita  houaea,  and 
wareboQsca,  and  shops.  It  cenaisted  chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  numbered 
nor  weighed.  It  waa  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  ita  monumenta  that 
it  waa  moat  dear  to  a  generoua  people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  aflectioo  and 
pride,  aa  the  aeat  of  legialation,  aa  the  sauctqary  of  public  justice,  often  aa  linked 
with  the  memory  of  past  times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their  food- 
eat  and  proudeat  hopea  of  greatoesa  to  come.  To  pot  all  theae  reapectable  feel- 
logs  of  a  great  people,  sanctified  by  the  illustrioua  name  of  Waahington,  on  a  level 
withbalf  ado-^n  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  provincial  govemroenty 
waa  an  aet  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied  ss  much  contempt  for  the  feelings 
of  America  as  for  the  common  aenae  of  mankind." 

The  chief  object  of  thia  speech,  on  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  seems  to  have  been  the  popularity  of  his  name  in  Americas 
and  he  completely  succeeded.  His  reputation  appears  to  have  been 
exalted,  and  his  name  cherished  with  partial  kindness,  by  the  Ame* 
ricans,  from  this  period  to  his  death. 

The  marvellous  episode  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  drew  from  him 

an  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 

Abercrombie.    The  following  passage  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen 

of  hb  employment  of  sarcasm  as  a  weapon  of  debate — in  the  use  of 

which,  without  being  distinguished,  he  was  by  no  means  inexpert  >— 

**  Bat  the  most  serious  question  undoubtedly  remained !  Napoleon  waa  an  in- 
dependent prince.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  his  dignity  to  watch  his  movements. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  his  independence  to  restrain  them.  They  who  had 
ataired  Norway  into  subjection— they  who  sanctioned  the  annihilation  of  Poland, 
and  the  aobjugation  of  Venice — they  whose  hands  wero  scarcely  withdrawn  from 
the  inatmment  which  transferred  Genoa  to  a  hated  master — were  auddenly 
mixed  with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  independent  sovereign  of  Elba, 
and  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  saving  the  peace  of  Europe  by  preventing 
the  departure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Porto  Ferrajo !  Ho  must  believe,  that  if 
the  danger  had  been  discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  if  any  paradoxical 
miniater  had  made  any  scruples  about  the  independence  of  Elba,  hia  scruples 
woald  have  been  received  with  a  general  laugh.  Count  Ncsselrode  could  quote 
the  precedent  of  Stanialaua  at  Moacow.  Prince  Talleyrand  would  have  been 
ready  with  that  of  Ferdinand  at  Valea^ ay.  The  Congress  would  scarcely  ha:%  e 
avowed  that  all  their  reapect  for  independence  waa  monopolized  by  Napoleon.** 

The  speech  delivered  by  him  in  th'is  session,  on  the  transfer  of 

Genoay  is  among  the  ablest  which  he  made  in  Parliament.     Il  was 
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his  own  motion;  and  be  now  appears,  for  the  first  time,  put  forward 
and  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs.  His  speech  is  an " 
elaborate  composition :  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  reputation 
would  rise  or  fall  with  the  event.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  Genoa  was  annexed  to  Sar- 
dinia. Lord  William  Bentinck,  representative  of  the  English  go- 
vernment in  Italy,  called  upon  the  Italians,  in  the  name  of  indepen- 
dence and  their  country,  to  expel  the  Frenchl  They  trusted  to  this 
pledge  of  British  faith  and  honour.  It  was  redeemed  by  consigning 
Venice  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to  the  barbarian  despotism  of 
Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  odious  and  despised  sovereignty  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  Genoese  had  a  much  stronger  case  than  the  Milanese 
or  Venetians.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  when  occupying  Genoa  with 
British  troops,  in  April,  1814,  proclaimed  "the  Genoese  nation  re- 
stored to  that  ancient  government  under  which  it  enjoyed  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  independence;"  and  the  ancient  constitution  was  re- 
stored. All  went  on  happily  to  the  following  December,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  announced  to  them,  from  the  G>ngre88  of  Vienna,  their  in- 
corporation with  the  continental  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
Genoa,  "  the  superb,"  thus  despoiled  of  her  laws,  liberties,  indepea- 
dence,  and  existence  as  a  state,  was  one  of  the  finest  subjects  of  po- 
pular oratory.  Sir  James  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  his  resources 
as  a  student  of  public  right  and  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

**  What,  then,  will  the  Hoqsc  decide  concerning  the  morality  of  compelling^ 
Genoa  to  sabmit  to  the  yoke  of  Piedmont, — a  state  which  the  Genoese  have 
constantly  dreaded  and  hated,  and  against  whom  their  hatred  was  sharpened  by 
continual  apprehensions  for  their  independence?  Whatever  construction  may 
be  attempted  of  Lord  William  Bentinck^s  proclamations — whatever  sophistry  may 
be  used  successfully  to  persuade  you  that  Genoa  w&s  disposable  as  a  conquered 
territory — will  you  affirm  that  the  disposal  of  it  to  Piedmont  was  a  just  and  hu- 
mane exercise  of  your  power  as  a  conqueror  ? 

**It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  I  detest  and  execrate  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  rounding  territory,  and  following  natural  boundaries,  and  melting  down 
small  states  into  masses,  and  substituting  lines  of  defence,  and  right  and  leil  flanks, 
instead  of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  ancient  possession  and  national  feel- 
ing; the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  of  the  spoilers  of  Poland,  and  tho 
spoilers  of  Norway  and  Genoa, — the  system  which  the  noble  lord,  when  newly 
arrived  from  the  Congress,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  doctrines,  bad  delivered,  in 
bis  ample  and  elaborate  invective  against  the  memory  and  principles  of  ancient 
Europe,  when  be  condensed  the  whole  new  system  into  two  phrases  so  characterise 
tic  of  his  reverence  for  the  rights  of  nations,  and  his  tenderness  for  their  feelinffs, 
that  they  ought  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, — when  he  told  us,  speaking  of  this 
very  antipathy  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  that  *  great  questions  are  not  to  be  in^uenced 
by  popular  impressions  ;*  and  that  *  a  people  may  be  happy  without  independence.* 
The  principal  article  of  the  new  system  is  the  incorporation  of  neighbouring,  and 
therefore  hostile,  communities.  The  system  of  justice  reverenced  the  union  of 
men  who  had  long  been  members  of  the  same  commonwealth,  because  they  had 
been  long  fellow-citizens,  and  had  all  the  attachments  and  antipathies  which  grow 
iout  of  that  fellowship.  The  system  of  rapine  tears  asunder  those  whom  nature 
jias  joined,  and  compels  those  to  unite,  whom  the  contests  of  ages  had  rendered 
irreconcilable.    And  if  all  this  had  been  less  evident,  would  no  aggravation  of 
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this  aet  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  natare  of  the  reneral  war  of  Earope 
a^inat  France?  It  was  a  war  in  which  not  only  the  Itiuians,  bat  every  people 
in  Europe,  were  called  by  their  8overei|fns  to  rise  for  the  recovery  of  their  inde- 
pendence. It  was  a  revolt  of  the  people  against  Napoleon.  It  owed  its  saccess 
to  the  spirit  of  popular  insurrection.  The  principle  of  a  war  for  the  restoration 
of  independence  was  a  pledge  that  each  people  were  to  be  restored  to  their  an- 
cient territory.  The  nations  of  Europe  accepted  the  pled^^e,  and  shook  off  the 
French  yoke.  But  was  it  for  a  change  of  masters?  Was  it  that  three  foreign 
ministers,  at  Paris,  might  dispose  of  the  Genoese  territory, — was  it  for  this  that 
the  yputh  of  Europe  had  risen  in  arms  from  Moscow  to  the  Rhine? — 

<  Ergo  pari  voto  gesnsti  bella  juventus^ 
Tu  quoque  pro  dominis  et  Poropdana  fuisti 
Non  HotDana  manus!* " 

He  a8siinil4tes  the  principles  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  those 
of  the  French  Revolution: — 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  seems,  indeed,  to  have  adopted  every  part  ot  the 
French  system,  except  that  they  have  transferred  the  dictatorship  of  Europe 
from  ui  individual  to  a  triumvirate.  One  of  the  grand  and  parent  errors  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  fiital  opinion  that  it  was  possible  for  human  skill  to 
mal^  a  government  It  was  an  error  too  generally  prevalent,  not  to  be  excusa- 
ble. The  American  Revolution  had  given  it  a  fallacious  semblance  of  support, 
though  no  event  in  history  more  clearly  showed  its  falsehood.  The  system  of 
lawa^  and  the  frame  of  society  in  North  America,  remained  after  the  Revolution, 
and  remain  to  this  day,  fundamentally  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  The  change 
in  America,  like  tlie  change  in  1666,  was  made  in  defence  of  legal  right,  not 
in  pursuit  of  political  improvement ;  and  it  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
fence which  produced  it  The  whole  internal  order  remained,  which  had  al- 
ways been  essentially  republican.  The  somewhat  slender  tie  which  loosely 
joined  these  republics  to  a  monarchy  was  easily  and  without  violence  divided. 
But  the  error  of  the  French  Revolutionists  was,  in  1769,  the  error  of  Eun^. 
From  that  error  we  have  been  long  reclaimed  by  fatal  experience.  We  know, 
or  rather  we  haye  seen  and  felt,  that  a  government  is  not,  like  a  machine  or  a 
building,  the  work  of  man ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  like  the  nobler  productions 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  which  man  may  improve,  and  corrupt,  and 
even  dostroy,  but  which  he  cannot  create.  We  have  long  learned  to  despise  the 
ignorance  or  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  speak  of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  a 
people,  and  to  exclaim  with  a  great  living  poet — 

<  A  gift  of  that  which  never  can  be  given 

By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven!* 

**  We  have,  perhaps,  as  usual,  gone  too  near  to  the  opposite  error,  and  we  do 
not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  those  dreadfbl  cases  which  we  must  not  call 
desperate,  where,  in  long  enslaved  countries,  we  must  either  humbly  and  cau- 
tiously labour  to  lay  some  foundations  from  which  liberty  may  slowly  rise,  or  ac- 
quiesce in  the  doom  of  perpetual  bondage  on  ourselves  and  our  children, 

**  &t  though  we  no  longer  dream  of  making  governments,  the  confederacy  of 
kings  seem  to  feel  no  doubt  of  their  own  power  to  make  nations.  Yet  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  government  is,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  nation.  A  government  cannot  be  made,  because  its  whole  spirit  and 
principles  arise  from  the  character  of  the  nation.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  government,  if  the  habits  of  a  people  could  be  changed  by  a  law- 
giver; if  he  could  obliterate  their  recollections,  transfer  their  attachment  and  re- 
verence, extinguish  their  animosities,  and  correct  those  .sentiments  which,  being 
at  variance  with  his  opinions  of  public  interest,  ho  calls  prejudices.  Now,  this  is 
precisely  the  power  which  our  statesmen  at  Vienna  have  arrogated  to  themselves. 
They  not  only  form  nations,  but  they  compose  them  of  elements  apparently  the 
Didst  irreconcilable.  They  made  one  nation  out  of  Norway  and  Sweden :  they 
tried  to  make  another  of  rrussia  and  Saxony.    They  have,  in  the  present  case, 
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forced  tcffether  Piedmont  and  Genoa  to  form  a  nation  which  is  to  guard  the  avi^ 
nuea  of  Italy,  and  to  be  one  of  the  main  securities  of  Europe  against  universal 
monarchy, 

**  It  WAS  not  the,preten8ion  of  the  ancient  system  to  form  states,  to  divide  ter^ 
ritory  according  to,  speculations  of  military  convenience,  and  to  unite  and  dis« 
solve  nations  better  tJian  the  course  of  events  had  done  before.  It  was  owned 
to  be  still  more  difficult  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  Europe,  than  to  foriiv 
a  new  constitution  fi>r  a  single  state.  The  great  statesmen  of  former  times  did 
not  speak  of  their  measures  as  the  noble  lord  did  about  the  incorporation  of  Bel- 
gium with  Holland  (a^inst  which  I  say  nothing,) '  as  a  great  improvement  in  tha 
system  of  Europe.'  That  is  the  language  only  of  those  who  revolutionize  that 
system  bv  a  partition  like  that  of  Poland,  by  the  establishment  of  the  federation 
of  the  Rhine  at  Paris^  or  by  the  creation  of  new  states  at  Vienna.  The  ancient 
principle  was  to  preserve  all  those  states  which  had  been  founded  by  time  and 
nature,  which  were  animated  by  national  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  the  diver- 
sity of  character  which  gave  scope  to  every  variety  of  talent  and  virtue;  whose 
character  was  often  preserved,  and  whose  nationality  was  sometimes  created,  by 
those  very  irregularities  of  frontier  and  inequalities  of  strength,  of  which  a  shal- 
low policy  complained ; — ^to  preserve  all  those  states,  down  to  the  smallest,  first  ' 
by  their  own  national  spirit,  and,  secondly,  by  that  mutual  jealousy  which  made 
every  great  power  the  opponent  of  the  dangerous  ambition  of  every  other.  lb 
was  to  preserve  nations,  living  bodies,  produced  by  the  liand  of  nature,  not  to 
form  astificial  dead  machines,  called  states  by  the  words  and  parchment  of  a  di- 
plomatic act  Under  this  ancient  system,  which  secured  the  weak  by  the  jear 
lousy  of  the  strong,  provision,  was  made  alike  for  the  permanency  of  civjl  institu- 
tions, the  stability  of  governments,  the  progressive  reformation  of  laws  and  con* 
stitutions;  for  combining  the  general  quiet  with  the  highest  activity  and  energy 
of  the  human  mind ;  for  uniting  tlie  benefits  both  of  rivalship  and  of  friendship 
between  nations ;  for  cultivating  the  moral  sentiments  of  men,  by  tha  noble  spec- 
tacle of  the  long  triumph  of  justice  in  the  security  of  the  defencelesa;  and,  finally, 
fi)r  maintaining  uniform  civilization  by  the  struggle  as  well  as  union  of  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  combinations  which  compose  that  vast  and  various  mnam. 
It  efiected  these  noble  purposes,  not  merely  by  securing  Europe  against  one  mas-, 
ter,  but  against  any  union  or  conspiracy  of  sovereignty,  which,^as  long  as  it  lasts,  is 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  domination  of  an  individual.  The  object  of  the  newr 
system  is  to  crush  the  weak  by  the  combination  of  the  strong;  to  subject  Europe, 
in  the  first  place,  to  an  oligarchy  of  sovereigns,  and  ultimately  to  swallow  it  up. 
in  the  gulf  of  universal  monarchy,  where  civilization  ha&  always  perished,  with, 
freedom  of  thought  with  controlled  power,  with  national  character  and  spirit^ 
with  patriotism  and  emulation;  in  a  word,  with  all  its  characteristic  attributes^ 
and  with  all  its  guardian  principle& 

**  I  am  content  sir,  that  these  observations  should  be  thought  wholly  unreason- 
able by  those  new  masters  of  civil  wisdom,  who  tell  us  that  the  whole  policy  of 
Europe  consists  in  strengthening  the  right  flank  of  Prussia,  and  the  left  flank  of 
Austria ;  who  see  in  that  wise  and  venerable  system,  long  the  boast  and  the  safe- 
guard of  Europe,,  only  the  oniliions  of  souls  to  be  given  to  one  power,  or  the  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  to  be  given  to  another;  who  consider  the  frontier  of  a  river 
as  a  better  protection  for  a  country  than  the  bve  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  their  states  by  wounding  the  pride  and  mortifying  the  pa- 
triotic affection  of  a  people,  in  order  to  fortify  a  line  of  military  posts.  To  such, 
statesmen  I  will  apply  the  words  of  the  great  philosophical  orator,  who  so  longf- 
vainly  laboured  to  inculcate  wisdom  in  this  House: — *AU  this,  I  know  well* 
enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and* 
mechanical  politiciana  who  have  no  place  among  us;  a  sort  of  people  who* think 
that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material ;.  and  who,  therefore,  far  from 
being  qualified  to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught, 
these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned  have  no  substantial  existence,  are,  in  truth,  every  thin^,  and  all  in  all.* 
*<This  great  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when  his  opmions  were  less 
popular,  was  often  justly  celebrated  for  that  spirit  of  philosophical  prophecy 
which  enabled  him  early  to  discern  in  their  causes  all  the  misfortunes  which  the 
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leaden  of  the  Franch  RevolotioD  were  to  bring  on  tlie  world  by  tbefar  etrmieoiie 
prineiplee  of  Tefbrmatioii,— 'Quod  ille  pene  so] as  Romanomm  anino  Tidit,  ioge* 
nio  coroplexus  ett,  eloquentia  illumiiiavit'  But  it  hat  not  been  reneaiberad, 
tint  hia  ibreaight  waa  not  limited  to  one  party  or  to  one  aource  of  evil.  In  one 
of  his  immortal  writinga,  of  which  he  haa  somewhat  concealed  the  durable  ia- 
atmction  by  the  temporarjr  title,  be  clearly  enough  points  oat  the  first  scene  of 
partition  and  rapine— the  indemnifications  granted  oat  of  the  spoils  of  Germany 
IB  1802:—*!  see,  indeed,  a  fund  from  whence  equivalents  will  be  proposed.  It 
opens  maher  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe.^  *' 

This  speech  might  have  had  more  vivacity  and  force  of  rhetdrical 
movement  The  labour  of  the  'pen  is  too  apparent;  and  the  more 
aangnine  friends  of  reform  in  96ciety  and  government  will  tonlrovert 
his  position,  that  a  people  cannot  pass  directly  from  despotism  to 
freedom.  But  it  remains  not  only  a  favourable,  but  an  authentic 
specimen  of  tiis  oratory.  It  was  evidently  prepared  for  publication 
by  himself.  The  resolutions  with  which  he  concluded  were  opposed 
by  ministers,  atid,  of  coufse,  negatived. 

In  the  session  of  1816  he  supported  the  amendment  of  Lord  Mil* 
ton,  to  the  address  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  treaties  with 
ibre^n  powers,  In  a  speech  of  which  the  merit  cannot  be  estimated 
from  the  imperfect  report  of  it  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  His 
speech  on  the  army  estimates,  against  the  large  military  establish- 
ment proposed  by  ministers,  contains  some  admirabte  passages.  The 
following,  on  standing  armies,  may  be  cited  for  almost  every  merit 
of  popular  eloquence : — 

■*  In  despotic  countries  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  great  armiea  as  seml« 
naries  of  warlike  spirit  Tho  mind,  which  in  such  wretched  countries  baa.no 
noble  object  to  employ  ita  powers,  almost  necessarily  ainks  into  languor  and  le- 
thargy when  it  is  not  roused  to  the  destructive  frensy  of  war.  The  show  of  war 
during  peace  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  chief  skill  of  the  barbarian,  and 
to  keep  up  the  only  exalted  feeling  of  the  slave.  The  savage  soon  throws  off 
habita  of  order,  and  the  slave  is  ever  prone  to  relapse  into  the  natural  cowardice 
of  hia  debased  condition.  But  in  this  mightiest  of  free  communities,  where  no 
human  faculty  is  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  where  habitual  order  and  co-ooera* 
tUNi  give  effect  to  the  intense  and  incessant  exertion  of  power,  the  struggles  of 
honourable  ambition,  the  fair  contests  of  political  party,  the  enterprises  or  inge- 
nioos  industry,  the  pursuits  of  elegant  art,  the  fearless  exercise  of  reason,  upon 
tbe  roost  venerable  opinions,  and  upon  the  acts  of  the  highest  authoritiea,  the 
race  of  many  for  wealth,  and  of  a  few  for  power  or  fame,  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  cttRivate  those  powers,  and  to  inspire  those  energies  which,  at  the  approach  of 
war,  submit  to  discipline,  and  quickly  assume  the  forms  of  military  science  and 
genius.  A  free  nation,  like  ours,  full  of  activity  and  boldness,  and  yet  full  of  or- 
der, haa  all  the  elements  and  habits  of  an  army,  prepared  by  the  happy  frame  of 
ita  society.  We  require  no  military  eataUishments  to  nurse  our  martial  spirit 
It  is  our  distinction,  that  we  have  ever  proved  ourselves  in  time  of  need  a  nation 
of  warriors,  and  that  we  never  have  been  a  people  of  soldiers.  It  is  no  refine- 
ment to  say  that  the  national  courage  and  intellect  have  acted  with  the  more  vi- 
gour on  the  approach  of  hostility,  because  we  are  not  teased  and  worried  into 
petty  activity — because  a  proud  and  serious  people  have  not  been  degraded  in 
their  own  eyes  by  acting  their  awkward  part  in  holiday  parade.  Where  arms 
are  the  national  occupation,  the  intervals  of  peace  are  times  of  idleness,  during 
which  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  people  oiuet  fit  themselves  for  the  general  business, 
by  exercising  tbe  talenta  and  qualities  which  it  requires.    But  where  the  pur- 
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miffl  of  peace  reqaire  the  highest  activity,  and  the  natore  of  the  govemiaeDt  calla 
forth  Uie  hiffheat  epjnU  the  whole  people  nyjst  always  possess  the  materials  and 
principle  of  a  military  character.  Freemen  are  brave,  because  they  rely  on 
themselves.  Liberty  is  our  national  point  of  honour.  The  pride  of  liberty  is  the 
spring  of  our  national  courage.  The  independent  spirit,  the  high  feeling  of  per- 
sonal digni^r/  and  the  consequent  sensibility  to  national  honour, — the  trae 
sources  iif  that  valour  for  which  this  nation  has  been  renowned  for  ages, — ^have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  created  and  preserved  by  their  being  accustomed  to 
trust  to  themselves  for  deffence  against  invasbn  from  abroad  or  tjrranny  at  home. 
If  they  lean  on  an  army  for  safety,  they  will  soon  look  to  it  with  awe,  and  thus 
gradually  lose  those  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  self-dependence — ^that  pride 
of  liberty — which  arc  the  peculiar  and  the  most  solid  defences  of  this  country.^ 

He  spoke  seldom,  and  very  briefly,  during  the  session  of  1817* 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  greater  de- 
votion of  his  time  to  his  intended  continuation  of  Hume.  The  fre« 
quency  of  his  references  in  bjs  speeches,  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  to  the  events  in  the  reigns  of  C3iarles  U.,  James  H.,  and  Wil- 
liam UL,  render  it  probable  that  his  mind  was  particularly  engaged 
with  these  periods.  His  historic  arguments  and  illustrations,  though 
always  bearing  on  the  subject,  were  not  always  felt  or  followed  by 
those  whose  minds  were  not  so  informed  as  his  own.  A  treaty  for 
the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  concluded  with  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  1817,  was  taken  into  consideration  on  the  9th  of  February^ 
1818.  It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
The  following  eloquent  passage  was  cheered.  Rhetoric  and  senti- 
ment have  seldom  been  more  happily  blended. 

'*  For  myself,  I  feel  a  pride  in  the  British  flag  being,  for  this  object  alone,  sub- 
jected to  search  by  foreign  ships.  I  think  it  h  great  and  striking  proof  of  mag- 
nanimity, that  the  darling  point  of  honour  of  otir  country,  the  British  flag  itself, — 
which,  *  for  a  thousand  years,  has  braved  the  battte  and  the  breeze'— which  has  never 
been  lowered  to  an  enemv — which  has  defied  confederacies  of  nations — to  which 
we  have  clung  closer  and  closer  as  the  tempest  roar^  around  u»— the  principle 
of  our  b6(>e  and  safety,  as  well  as  of  our  glory— which  has  borne  us  through  all 
perils,  and  raised  its  head  higher  as  the  storm  assailed  us  more  fearfully, — ^has 
now  risen  to  loftier  honour,  by  bending  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Our  pridev  which  never  shrank  from  the  most  powerful  enemy— our  nationaljea- 
lousy— ooir  most  cherished  prejudices— i«re  thus  voluntarily  suspended.  That 
which  has  "braved  the  mighty,  now  lowers  itself  to  the  feeble  and  defenceless — 
to  those  who,  far  from  bemg  able  to  make  us  any  return,  will  never  hear  of  what 
we  have  done  for  them,  and,  probably,  are  ignorant  of  our  name." 

The  question  of  Bank  forgeries  was  submitted  by  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons  twice  in  the  course  of  this  session.  A  series  of  resolutions 
which  he  proposed  were  adopted  by  the  House.  His  next  proceed- 
ing was  to  move  a  committee  of  inquiry.  The  previous  exertions  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  from  an  earlier 
period,  had  already  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public,  that  the 
government  admitted  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  and  substituted,  as  an 
amendment,  the  appointment  of  commissioners  under  the  great  seal. 
The  amendment  was  carried.  The  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
under  mournful  circumstances,  took  place  before  the  next  meeting 
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t>fPartitimeQt;  and  the  task  of  proposing  mitigatioiw  of  the  criminal 
code  devolved  solely  od  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  On  the  3d  of  Majrcbi 
in  the  following  seflsion  of  1810,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  coin* 
inillee  to  inquire  into  so  much  of  the  criminal  laws  as  related  to  capi- 
tal (ekMiies.  The  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  motion  wai 
praised  hy  Mr.  Canning  as  a  combination  of  luminous  arrangement 
and  powerful  avgUDfieut,  with  chaste  and  temperate  eloquence*  It 
vfBiB  an  admiraUe  statement  of  facts  and  reasons;  and,  (herefdre,  to 
he  justly  estimated,  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  He  was  met  by 
•ministers  with  the  previous  question:  his  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  147  to  128,  and  the  House  rang  with  cheers. 

It  is  observable  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  since  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  confined  his  speeches  almost  wholly  to  questiont  of 
foreign  policy,  and  to  subjects  of  domestic  legislation,  in  which  partjr 
had  little  share.  His  same  does  nol  appear  io  the  strife  of  party 
and  debate  upon  those  measures  of  the  government  and  motions  6f 
the  opposition  wluch  grew  out  of  public  distress,  discontent,  popular 
excesses,  and  criminal  organizations,  among  large  massesof  the  Inbc^if  r- 
ing  people.  The  passing  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  out  of  com* 
plaisance  to  Ferdinand  VH.,  King  of  Spain,  or  rather  to  the  spirit  of 
despotic  power  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  remains  a  signal  proof  of  the 
parliamentary  strength  and  inherent  meanness  of  the  administration 
of  that  day.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  a  speecti 
of  surpassing  eloquence  and  effect,  of  which,  unhappily,  there  are 
but  very  imperfect  remains.  The  close  of  the  passage  in  his  arpeecfi> 
of  which  the  following  version  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  is  but 
an  imperfect  outline,  was  received  by  the  House  of  ComuYOtis  wiQi 
acclamation : — 

•*  What  would  the  scrtipulouB  politicians  of  the  present  times  say^  wheo  H« 
meoticmed  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  princes  and  most  valiant  leaders  thit 
£arope  had  ever  beheld,^-a  man  wboee  sword  had  vindicated  the  cause  pf  civil 
and  religious  liberty  against  the  combined  elForte  of  tyrannical  power, — what,  he 
asked,  would  they  say  when  be  referred  them  to  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Ado)- 
phoa,  who  bad  in  bis  pay,  not  a  small  proportion  of  British  troops,  not  a  UcUe 
Aauurgled  army,  headed  by  a  few  half-pay  officers,  on  board  a  trantqiort  or  two  in 
theDowns,  but  a  band  of  6000  men,  raised  in  Scotland ;  and  by  whose  co-operation 
with  a  handfol  of  other  troops  he  was  enabled  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
to  vanquish  the  host  tiiat  opposed  him,  and  to  burst  the  galling  fetters  of  Qeromvif  1 
And  who  was  the  chief  by  whom  those  6000  British  troops  were  led  ?  Not  an  adven- 
turer,— not  a  Sir  Gregor  M*Gregor,  of  whom  he  knew  little,  and  for  whom  he 
oertaiaiy  cared  lessr^but  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  a  man  of  the  first  diitiBctian 
and  consequence  in  his  own  country — the  personal  friend  of  the  king — from 
whom,  however,  he  bad  no  license.  At  tiiat  time  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  a.rfi- 
baflsadors  were  resident  in  London;  but  neither  of  them  presumed  to  remonatrate, 
cr  to  make  a  deoiaDd  like  that  which  had  been  made  in  the  present  day,  U  w^ 
expressly  laid  down  hy  Vattel,  that  a  nation  did  not  commit  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality by  allowing  its  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one  belligerent,  and 
refamng  ^e  same  permission  with  respect  to  another.  There  was  ana  esse 
more,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  to  which  be  could  not  help  ad- 
^rerting.     At  that  period  a  great  body  of  English  troops,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
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inoBt  gtllant  captains  of  his  day,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  served  against  tlio  Spaiiiwd% 
and  received  pay  from  a  foreign  power.  Yet  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
whom  King  James  was  endeavouring  by  the  roost  servile  and  abject  submisstoa 
U>  conciIiate-*-who  might  be  almost  termed  the  viceroy  of  Spain  in  this  counti^-;* 
who  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  the  murder  of  that  most  distinguished  indivi- 
dual, the  ornament  of  his  native  Coubtry  and  of  Europe,  who  united  in  himself  more 
kinds  of  glory  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  combineid  in  an  individoal— -that  in- 
trepid soldier,  that  skilful  mariner,  that  historian,  that  poet,  that  philosopher,  that 
atatesman — Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; — Gondomar,  whose  power  protected  him  from 
the  punishment  he  deterved'for  snch  an  act,  dared  not  go'so  fhr  as  to  require  1!he 
boon  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  now  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  to  have  the  condescension  to  grant!  The  present  was  not  a  more  im- 
portant question  as  it  affected  the  ruin^  comrocite  of  a  great  Country,  than  as  ft 
established  a  -most  dangerous  precedenL  With  what  authority  would  the  en- 
voys of  despotic  powers  henceforward  besiege  the  doors  of  a  iBritish  minister  with 
the  most  disgraceful  claims !  With  what  unanswerable  force  would  tbey  say, 
■  You  granted  this  with  facility  to  Spain,  and  you  granted  it  when  Spain  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Ferdinand  VII.:  on  what  ground  can  you  withhold  itfrom  nsV 
Dangerous  and  degrading  would  it  indeed  be,  if  Ferdinand  VII.  could  prevail  on 
an  assembly  of  British  gentlemen  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  subject 
the  British  government  to  be  dictated  to  in  fliture  times  by  persons— if  any  auch 
there  could  possibly  be  resembling  him  in  character.  Wiiat  they  had  refused  to 
the  greatest  of  modern  military  tyrants  and  despotic  sovereigns — what  they  had 
denied  to -Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  H. — they  were  Tequired  to  give  to  such  a  roan 
as  Ferdinand  VIL !  The  reigning  sovereign  of  Spain,  whose  character  he  would 
not  trust  himself  to  describe,  had  achieved  an  object  in  which  all  his  predecessors 
had  lailed.    He  had  made  those  bend  to  him — 

'^uos  nee  Tydides  nee  Larisdaeus  Achilles.' " 

Mr.  Grattan  died  in  1820.  The  mover  of  a  new  writ  for  Dublin 
to  supply  fai8|>lace,  would  be  expected  to{>ronouQce  a  eulogy  upoo 
his  chapacter.  Sir  John  Newport  declined  the  motion,  as  requiripg 
a  species'of  eloquence  inconsistent  with  his  ambition  and  style.  The 
task  was  imposed  upon  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Whether  from  the 
want  of  preparation)  of  which  there  is  some  evidence,  or  because 
the  success  of  such  performances  depends  upon  graceful  turns  of 
phrase,  touching  allusions,  happy  inspirations^  and  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  'deceased,  the  eulogy  of  Sir  James  is  a  failure.  His  pre- 
lude on  funeral  orations  in  general  is  longer  than  his  eulogy  of  the 
subject  of  his  own.  Panegyric  on  the  dead,  was,  he  observed,  not 
consistent  with  the  character,  habits,  ^nd  simplicity  of  Englishmen. 
It  was  a  practice  more  suited  to  a  land  of  slaves  than  to  a  land  of  free- 
men. He  here  meant  evidently  to  contrast  the  English  with  the 
French — not,  perhaps, -in  his  best  taate^^and  pl-oscribed  the  funeral 
eulogies  of  the  French  pulpit  and  French  academy.  The  academy 
may  be  given  up  to  him;  it  has  produced  little  else  than  ingenious 
pieces  of  rhetoric  and  adalatioii.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  French  pulpit  produced  the  funeral  panegyrics  of  Bossuet, 
Flechier,  Bourdaiouc,  and  Massillon.  Slavery  no  more  inspired  the 
eloquence  of  those  immortal  orations,  than  it  inspired  the  funeral 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  Fox,  or  that  of  Franklin  by 
Mirabeau.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  finer  or  a  more  fitting  theme 
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for  sacred  or  civic  eloquence  than  the  bier.  If  it  coald  be  cultivated 
hj  slaves,  how  much  more  nobly  might  it  be  exercised  bj  Che  free? 
It  is»  doubtless,  liable  to  be  abused  and  vulgarized;  but  this  is  the  blof 
every  talent  and  every  art  Sir  James  having  shown  ttiat  panegyrics 
af  the  dead  are  forbidden  by  the  character  of  the  English  people; 
that  however,  on  certain  rare  occasions,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  depart  from  the  rule ;  and  that  the  late  member  for  Dublio 
came  within  the  range  of  exceptive  cases;  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  Grattan  in  his  public  and  private  life:: — 

''Mr.  Grattan  had  beeo  particularly  diftinguisbed  in  the  course  of  hi*  psrlia* 
roentary  career.  Ho  was  the  first  (so  for  as  Jie  was  informed,)  and  certainly  be  W19 
the  onJy,  individual  of  our  age  to  whom  Parliament  had  voted  a  recompen^  fet 
■erviccs  rendered  to  the  country  by  one  who  was  no  more  than  a  private  gentle- 
man and  who  had  neither  civil  nor  military  honours.  Mr.  Grattan  was  Uie  only 
man  to  whom  a  parliamentary  ^rant,  under  such  honourable  circumstances,  had 
ever  been  made.  It  was  near  forty  years  since  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  aa 
estate  to  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  fiimily  &r  his  pubKc  services;  not,  indeed,  as  a  se- 
compenae,  bccsQse  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  recompense  such  servioee,  but,  ts 
the  vote  itself  expressed  it,  *  as  a  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  for  great  na* 
tiooal  services.'  Theso  were  the  words  of  the  grant  He  need  nol  reoiind  tba 
House  what  those  services  were»or  what  were  the  pesaliar  teuns  on  which  tbay 
were  acknowledged;  tbo  only  thing  necessary  to  be  said  was  this, — that  he  was 
the  /bunder  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr.  Grattan  (bond  that  ooontry  a 
dependent  province  upon  England,  and  he  made  her  a  friend  aad  an  equal :  ha 
gave  to  her  native  liberties,  and  he  gave  a  nameamon^;  the  nati«fis  of  t^  earth 
to  a  brave  and  generous  people.  So  far  as  he  (Sir  James  Mackintosh)  knew, 
this  was  the  only  gaan  recorded  in  history,  whose  happiness  and  glory  it  was  to 
have  liberated  Kis  country  from  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power,  not  by  anna 
and  blood,  but  by  his  wisdom  and  eloquenoe.  It  was  Mr.  Grattan's  peculiar  fe» 
licity,  that  he  enjoyed  as  much  consideration  in  thai  country  whose  paver  over 
his  own  he  had  done  his  utioout  to  decrease,  as  he  enjoyed  in  that  ibr  which  ha 
had  achieved  that  important  liberation.  But  these  were  still  more  pecaUar  tep 
tores  in  the  general  character  and  respect  which  be  was  so.  i>rtanate  as  to 
maintain  in  both  kingdoms.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  great  political  servicea 
could  be  rendered  to  mankind  without  incurring  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  of  ho- 
nourable political  enmities  It  was,  then,  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  man  whose  loss  they  deplored,  that  he  survived  them  for  a  period  of  forty 
years;  he  survived  till  the  mild,  n>ellowing  hand  of  time,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  advanced  age^  ia  bim  so  particularly  conspicuous,  bad  prodoced  so  general  an 
impreasion,  that  that  House,  divkJed  as  it  was  on  other  subjeets,  all  uaited  to  do 
bonoor  to.  bis  talents  and  merits;  and,  followed  by  their  admiration  to  the  end  of 
bis  career,  he  doubted  not  that  the  tribute  which  he  called  on  the  House  to  render 
to  his  memory  would  be  deep, sincere,  and  unanimous.  He  had  said  that  such  ho- 
nours should  only  be  bestowed  in  cases  wh^e  posterity  would  be  sure  to  approve 
the  decision.  Grattsn,  ho  waa  certain  every  one  must  feel,  would  be  a  great  name 
in  our  annals.  His  life  would  fill  a  most  important  space  upon  the  page  of  history ; 
for  it  would  be  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  last  centurv.  Fertile 
as  the  British  empire  had  been  in  groat  men  during  our  days  (as  fertile  as  it  bad 
beeo  in  any  former  perkid  of  our  history,)  Ireland  had  vndoubtedly  eontribotad 
ber  fall  share  of  them.  But  none  of  these-^none  of  her  mighty  asmes^  not  even 
those  of  Barke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Wellington — were  more  certain  of  hoooumbia 
fiune,  or  would  descend  with  more  glory  to  future  ages,  than  that  of  Gnttan.^' 

"If  be  might  be  permitted  to  mention  the  circumstance,  he  would  observe 
that  there  was  one  strong  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Grattan^s  parliamentary  history, 
whu^h  was,  perhaps,  not  true  of  any  otW  man  who  ever  sat  in  that  House.  He 
was  the  sole  person,  in  the  history  of  modem  oratory,  of  whom  it  could  be  ^id 
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d)f^  i^^  hai]  arrived  attho  first  class  of  eloqueoce  in  two  |ariiaineiit0»  diSenag 
from  each  other  in  their  opinions,  tastes,  habits,  and  prejudices,  as  much,  possibly, 
M^jay  two  assemblies  of  different  nations.  Confessedly  the  first  orator  of  nis  own 
country  (of  which  he  would  say  that  wit  and  humour  sprafig  up  there  more  spoor 
tancously  than  in  any  other  soil.)  he  had  come  over  to  this  country  at  a  time  wben 
the  taste  of  that  House  had  been  rendered  justly  severe  by  its  daily  habit  of 
hearing'speakers  such  as  the  world  bad  rarely  before  witoessed.  He  had,  ikere^ 
fore,  tu  encounter  great  names  on  the  one  hand,  and  unwarrantable  expectations  0|i 
the  other.  Theso  were  his  difficulties,  and  he  overcame  them  all.  He  had  out- 
fAript  iko  affectionate  expectations  of  tils  friends;  and  be  had  made  those  bend 
|o,/us  superior  genius,  who  luid,  perhaps,  formed  a  very  dtfiKsrent  estiowie  of  ha 
powera" 

♦  ♦It****** 

** Tills  great  man  died  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  his  parliamentary  duties. 
H^  did  not,  indeed,  die  in  that  House,  but  ho  died  in  his.progress  to  it,  to  coa- 
tinuc  his  efforts  in  that  cause  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate. He  expired  in  the  public  service,  sacrificing  his  life  with  the  same  wil- 
lingness and  cheerfulness  vvitli  which  he  had  ever  devoted  his  exertions  to  the 
eamo  cause,** 

•  "The  purity  of  his  private  life  was  equal  to  the  brightness  of  his  public  gloiy. 
Me  was  one  of  the  few  private  men  whose  private  virtues  were  followed  by 
pabltc  fame ;  he  was  ono  of  the  few  public  men  whose  private  virtues  were  to  be 
vited  as  examples  to  those  who  would  follow  his  pablic  steps.  He  was  as  emi- 
Bent  in  his  observance  of  ail  the  duties  of  private  lifb  as  he  was  heroic  in  the 
^scharge  of  his  public  ones.  Ho  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  not  the  honour  to  know 
Mr.  Grattan  until  late  in  life.  Among  those  men  of  genius  whom  he  (Sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  had  had  the  happiness  of  knowing,  he  had  always  found  a  certain 
degree  of  simplicity  accompanying  the  possession  of  that  splendid  endowment. 
But,  among  all  the  men  of  genius  he  had  known,  he  had  never,  in  advanced 
age,  met  with  a  man  in  whom  native  grandeur  of  mind,  with  vast  stores 
ef  knoivledge  at  his  command,  was  so  happily  blended  with  rational  playfulness 
and  infantile  simplicity— «uch  native  gnindeur  of  soul  accompanying  all  the 
wisdom  of  age,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  genius — as  in  Mr.  Grattan.  He  had 
Btrer  known  any  one  in  wlKim  the  sofler  qualities  of  the  soul  combined  so  hap- 
pily with  the  mightier  powers  of  the  intellect,  in  short,  if  he  were  to  describe 
km  character  briefly,  he  should  say,  with  the  ancient  historian,  that  he  was  '  vitft 
imioeentiKimus;  ingenio^rontissimus;  proposito  sanctissinuis.'  As  it  had  been 
the  object  of  his  life,  so  it  was  his  dying  prayer,  that  all  classes  of  men  might  be 
mlitocl  by  the  ties  of  amity  and  peace.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered  were, 
in  fkct,  a  prayer  that  the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  might  be  for  ever  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection ;  that  they  might  both 
cling  to Hhcir  ancient  and  free  constitution;  and  (as  most  conducive  to  eflfbct 
both  these  objects)  that  the  legislature  migiit  at  length  see  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  adopting  a  measure  which  should  efface  the  last  stain  of  religious  into- 
lerance from  our  institutions.  He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  thought  too  fan- 
ciful, if  be  expressed  his  tiopo  that  the  honours  paid  to  M  r.  Grattan*s  memory  in 
this  country,  might  have  some  tendency  to  pronx)te  the  great  objects  of  his  life, 
by  showing  to  Ireland  how  much  we  valued  services  rendered  to  her,  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  prejudices  and  pride.  The  man  who  had  ito  served  her 
diost  ever  be  the  object  of  the  reverential  mtitude  and  pious  recollections  of 
^ery  Irishman.  When  the  illustrious  dead  were  gathered  into  one  common 
tom'bs  ad  I  nattoiial  distinctions  faded  away,  and  they  seemed  to  be  eonheeted  with 
10  by  a  closer  union  than  laws  of  governments  could  produce,  ft  was  natural  to 
dwell  on  their  merits,  and  on  their  probable  reward ;  and  he  felt  thiit  hecduld  not 
better  close  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject,  than  by  applying  to  Mr.  Grattan 
the  lines  written  on  one  who  had  successfully  laboured  to  refine  our  taste  and 
our  manners,  but  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Mr.  Grattan  but  a  splendid 
imagination  and  a  spotless  life.  Of  Mr.  Grattan,  when  he  should  be  carried  to 
tiu^t  spot  where  slept  tlie  aslies  of  kindred  gceatnesSk  might  truly  be  Htid, — 
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*  Ne'er  to  those  cbflmben  wfaefe  the  mighty  reic, 
Since  their  foundation  cune  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bovrers  of  bUss  convey'd 
A  purer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade.' " 

The  year  1820  was  sigualized  by  the  momentary  success  of  the 
attempts  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  deliver  those  great  European  penin- 
sulas from  slavery.  It  is  unnecessciry  to  do  more  than  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader  the  events  of  that  period,  and  the  part  played 
by  the  British  ministry  of  that  day  in  its  relations  with  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Several  motions  relating  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the 
specific  wrongs  of  particular  nntiongjwere'piade  by  the  Opposition 
in  both  Houses.  The  case  of  Naples  excited  a  strong  interest.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1821.  His  speech,  evidently  revised  by 
him  for  the  press,  remains  a  valuable  monument  of  his  talents,  and 
of  the  eloquence  of  Parliament.  Sir  James  never  forgot  the  ma- 
noeuvre by  which  Lord  Castlercngh  impeded  his  success,  and  huouT 
Kated  his  pride,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  in  the  House  d 
Commons.  He  lost  no  occasion  in  private  of  decrying  the  capacity^ 
and  ridiculing  the  oratory,  of  that  mini:!;ter.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  that  he  ventured  to  engage 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  open  combat.  This  speech  contains  one  of  his 
most  vigorous  sallies  against  an  antRgonist,  who,  from  the  union  of 
creeping  and  languid  declamation  with  a  certain  eluding  suppleness 
of  vocabulary,  and  a  temperament  of  soul  which  could  neither  be 
daunted  nor  inflamed^  and  might  easily  be  provoked,  was  at  once 
feeble  and  dangerous  in  debate. 

"And  now  lio  must  take  the  liberty  of  bespeaMng  particularly  the  attention 
of  tbe  House  to  Uiia  part  of  the  inipeachment  against  Prince  Metternich,  which 
w^as  so  ably  cor4ducte(l  by  the  noble  lord.  The  cise  stood  thus: — Prince  MeU 
ternich,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  allied  poweri,  had  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  a  system  of  measures  which  would  enable  the  present 
or  any  future  administration  to  invite  into  this  country  an  army,  for  instance,  of 
100,000  Russians  or  Austrians.  It  was  in  effect  a  proposition  for  encamping  a 
whole  horde  of  •Cossacks  or  Croats  in  Hyde  Park,  and  for  protecting  the  free  and 
unbiassed  deliberations  of  that  House  by  an  army  of  Germans  and  Russians.  He 
begged  permission  to  offer  some  observations  upon  this  matter.  A  measure,  for 
the  first  time  since  tho  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  been  proposed  to  his  Majesty's 
government  by  foreign  courts,  the  object  of  which  was  no  less  than  for  this  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  receive  mercenary  armies  from  the  Conti- 
neot  to  dictate  laws  to  the  people  of  England.  In  esse  of  civil  danger,  or  that 
which  a  bad  minister  might  be  pleased  to  call  civil  danger,  such  a  proposition 
might  possibly  be  entertained ;  but  those  foreign  courts  hid  the  audacity  to  propose 
to  ministers  that  they  should  admit  into  the  kingdom  foreign  troops  without  limit 
or  restriction.  When  he  said  that  such  a  case  had  not  occurred  since  the  reign 
of  Cliarles  II.,  he  should  have  added  that  the  present  proceeding  was,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  infinitely  more  audacious ;  for  tho  mysterious  communication  which 
subsisted  between  Charges  and  Louis  was  involved,  as  such  transactions  should 
be,  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  this  scandalous  pro- 
position was  published  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  intimation  of  it  had  been 
givea  to  every  minister  in  every  court.    In  the  fHce  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  wa* 
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required  to  receive  .foreign  armies  to  compose  our  domestic  qutrrels,  and  to  pre* 
serve  the  national  tranquillity.  Now,  he  should  bo  ashamed  or  himself,  and  of 
those  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addres8ing*-he  should  blush  ibr  his  country, 
and  her  Parliament — if  he  could  imagine  that  there  was.  a  single  Englisbmao. 
among  them  whose  blood  did  not  boil  with  resentment  at  the  bare  suggestion  of 
a  foreign  power  interposing  in  our  domestic  government,  or  a  foreign  b^onet 
interfering  in  our  private  quarrels.  From  the  highest  visionary  or  enthusiast  la 
the  country  on  tho  side  of  liberty,  to  the  lowest  and  most  liumble  labourer  it 
contained,  such  a  proposal  would  meet  with  indignant  rejection. 

^  He  would  pray  the  House  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  proposal  of 
these  great  military  powers  was  put  forward^  Not  content  wRh  Jay  iog  down  in  the* 
ory  a  principle  which  they  described  as  applicable  in  practice  to  all  states,  they 
dared  to  propose  it  to  England.    Upon  the  whole  it  appeared,  then,  that  they  bed 
required  the  suppression.of  that  which  had  been  framed  and  instituted  upon  the 
greatest  authority;  that  their  propd^l  went  to  annihilate  a  sacred  law,  which 
Had  existed  for  ages  in  this  country— a  corner  stone  of  that  venerable  constitution 
aroaixi  which  so  many  trophies  and  memorials  of  its  greatness  and  its  policy  bad 
been  reared  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.    This  was  the  demand  of  those  who  had. 
waged  war  upon  the  liberties  of  states,  and  had  violated  the  rights  of  man.    If 
this  were  so,  as  he  had  stat^  it,  the  roost  serious  part  of  the  matter  before  tho 
House  remained  untold.    These  sovereigns,  or  their  ministers,  told,  us,  in  theii; 
circular,  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of  the  British  government  to  tlic 
principles  which  it  contained;  that  is,  to  a  system  of  measures  which  would 
reduce  Great  Britain  to  the  state  of  a  province-tfa  miserable  and  infkmouA 
dependency  on  the  despots  of  the  Continent    This  was  the  plain  inference.   Af>. 
ter  so  many  of  these  demonstrations  and  declarations,  and  *  abouchemens  des 
roiSt^  all  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Holy  Alliance  which  fostered  these  just^ 
and  virtuous,  and  equitable  maxims,  th^e  result  was,  that  those  courts  gave  us  to, 
understand  that  Great  Britain  mjst  consent  to  a  principle  that  should  justify  the 
landing  of  a  100,000  Croats  and  Cossacks  at  Dover.    Those  courts  would,  surely, 
be  very  much  aggrieved  aud  irri:ated  at  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  noble  lord :; 
they  would  now  treat  him — nay,  they  had  already  begun  to  denounce  him — as, 
one  of  the  hostile  party.    It  was  always  to  be  remarked,  that  when  gentlemen 
of  a  certain  calling  and  desoriDtion  got  much  together,  and  embarked  on  suciv 
eqterpcises  as  were  generally  andertaken  by  persons  in  tlieir  profession,  some 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  which  ended  in  very  unfortunate  discoveries.  These 
were  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences;  and  the  seceders,  and  those  before* 
whom  the  parties  had  to  appco/,  were  equally  objects  of  resentment  and  disgust 
to  those  who  still  remained  t'lc  faithful  companions  of  former  adventures ;  and 
this  recalled  to  his  mind  a  very  sensible  observation  made  by  the  biographer  or 
Jonathan  Wild,  of  honourable  memory.     He  said  that,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
there  were  certain  cavaliers  and  good  fellows,  who  kept  the  field  a  little  longer 
than  their  brethren,  and  who,  from  their  extreme  gallantry  and  fondness  of  action, 
not  feeling  themselves  bonnd  by  the  truces  and  compacts  which  sent  their  com- 
panions quietly  to  their  homes,  were  at  last  secured,  and  infamously  lefl  for 
death  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  twelve  men  of  the  opposite  faction.    Now,  in 
the  case  before  the  House,  they  had  not  only  an  impeachment  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich  and  Baron  Hardenbcrg  from  the  noble  lord,  but  a  counter-impeachment 
of  the  noble  Lord  by  those  iwo  very  prime  ministers.    This,  then,  was  his  (Sir 
J.  Mackintosh's)  first  ground;  and,  as  it  was  necessary,  in  the  case  of  absentees, 
to  manifest  a  more  than  usual  impartiality,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  now 
say  something  on  behalf  of  Baren  Hardenberg  and  Prince  Mettcrnich.    Not  only 
could  he  produce  those  two  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  but  ho  could  pro- 
duce agamst  the  noble  lord  a  third  person — a  Russian  minister.    Count  Capo 
dMstria  said  that  the  noble  lord  had  induced  them  all  to  expect  the  assent  of  the 
British  government  to  tlieir  proposition.    This  expectation  they  entertained,, 
either  from  the  consenting  silence  of  the  noble  lord,  or  from  that  sort  of  lan- 
guage which  diplomatists  so  well  understood.    They  maintained  that,  up  to  the 
19th  of  January  last,  the  noble  lord  had  dissembled  with  them — had  kept  them, 
in  ignorance  of  this  unlooked-for  issue — and  had  not  only  taught  them  that  be 
would  put  into  their  hands  the  rights  of  Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  but, 
farther,  that  he  would  receive  into  the  county  of  Middlesex  whole  armies  of  Rus^ 
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Mbum  and  CroataL  Now,  the  noble  iord,  wfaoae  peculiar  eharacter  it  was  to  re^ 
Biaio  calm  and  undistorbed  through  evciy  discussion,  however  it  might  peraooally 
or  politicaiiy  relate  to  him,  would  not  induce  him  (Sir  J.  M.)  to  suppose  that  he  fell 
uninterested  at  that  moment;  for  he  rather  thought  that  that  silence  was  the  result 
of  sgitation  on  the  •part'of  the  noble  lord ;  which  agitation  had,  perhaps,  led  him 
to  suppose  that  this  was  bis  (Sir  J.  M's.)  language.  But  it  was  not;  it  was  the 
language  of  his  •colleagues  (for  be  would  not  call  them  bis  accomplices)-— the 
-language  of  Prince  Metteraich  and  Baron  Hardenberg.  Here  was  a  document 
(the  foreign  circular,)  in  which  the  world  was  told  that  the  uoble  lord's  language 
to  them  iwd  led  them  to  expect  a  diflercnt  kind  of  support  from  him;  snd  really^ 
if  that  was  the  fact,  they  had,  as  regarded  themselves,  reason  to  complain.  But 
bow  stood  the  noble  lord  upon  his  own  showing!  ^Habemtut  cot^fitenUm  reum  f 
and,  more -than  all  this,  they  had  seen  that  another  noble  lord,  being  himself  to 
attempt  an  eorfihination  of  the  conduct  of  government,  had  stated  most  candidly 
and  cioquently-all  the  facts^-all  the  heinousness  of  tli is  detestable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  powers,  k  was  not,  however,  the  introdgction  of  Cossack* 
and  Croats  into  England  which  was -commented  on  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  in 
his  eireolar,  but  the  indictment  of  Prince  Mctternich.  The  noble  lord  declared 
the  Prince's  proposals  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm. 
What  laws!  What,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which' our  ancestors  had  providently 
enacted  into  a  law,  and  which,  thank  God,  down  to  our  day,  had  been  effectual  in 
lesUraJniog  the  illegal  exertion  of  ministerial  power." 

The  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romiflj,  seemed  to  be  rcgatded  by  others  aYid  himself  as  his  peculiar 
and  exclusive  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  Was  an  honour- 
abte  mission,  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it  The  committee 
appoittted  on  his  motion  in  the  preceding  session  made  a  valuable  re- 
port; in  pursuance  of  which,  he  brongiit  in,  on  the  9th  of  May,  seve- 
ral bills  which  respectively  took  away  the  capital  punishment  for  steal- 
ing privately  above  the  value  of  405.  in  any  dwelling-house:  5s.  in 
any  sbopw  warehouse;  and  stealing,  without  specification  of  value» 
on  any  navigable  river;  repealed  certain  capital  enactments  become 
obsolete {  converted  several  x:apital  into  simple  felonies,  and  took 
away  the  capital  punishment  in  certain  forgeries.  These  bills  paaed 
intact  through  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
oM  leaven  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed  was  restored  in  the  House  «f 
Lords.  He  attempted  again,  in  the  session  of  1821,  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  of  forgery ;  but  was  defeated,  on  the  third  reading  of 
his  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Lord  London- 
derry. 

Opposed  and  harassed,  but  not  discouraged,  and  yielding  for  the 
moment  to  passions  and  prejudices  which  no  force  of  reason  could  im- 
mediately overcome,  he  merely  proposed,  in  the  session  of  1822,  a 
reaolution,  pledging  the  House  to  consider  the  means  of  increasing 
the  efficiency,  by  abating  the  undue  rigour,  of  the  criminal  laws, 
early  in  the  following  session.  His  speech  was  distingubbed  by  sound 
views,  and  the  truest  eloquence.  He  spoke  as  follows  of  those  pe- 
dantic and  indiscriminate  praises  which  are  lavished  by  mere  law- 
yers upon  the  law: — 
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^  Attn  the  ptDCgyricf  which  lawyors  by  prafevioD  wereetenMihr  prMMmnetiif 
upon  the  lawa  of  the  oountiy,  while  they  weire  inditcrinuMtingf^  he  (Sir  J.  IL) 
thought  they  were  wrong.  Upon  portions  of  their  commendation  he  agreed  with 
them  aitegether;  but  indiBcriaiinate  praise  carried  back  his  mind  to  the  words  of 
that  poet  through  whose  prose  writings  even  the  spirit  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  often 
beamed  in  all  its  vigour;  such  commendation  made  him  think  of  the  words  of  thai 
poet, — the  first  defender,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  Europe,  of  a  free  press  and  an 
unfettered  conscience :  that  bard,  in  Iiis  address  to  the  Lords  and  Comnmrns  of  the 
land,  spoke  in  these  terms: — *  Those  who  freely  magnify  what  has  been  well  doiie> 
and  fear  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done  Sstter,  give  the  truest  oovenant 
for  their  fidelity.  Their  highest  praise  is  not  flattery,  and  their  plainest  advice  is  a 
kmd  of  praise/  And  such  was  the  kind  of  praise  which  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  apply 
to  the  great  principles  combined  in  the  law  of  England.  To  distinguishing  praise 
he  offered  his  fell  tribute ;  and  of  undistinguishing  praise,  what,  he  asked,  was  the 
value  1  Such  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  Why*  yes; 
«nd  it  had  had  been  also  bestowed  before  the  time  of  William  III.,  when  no  man 
indicted  for  treason  had  a  right  to  a  notice  of  trial,  to  a  copy  of  his  indictment^  or 
to  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  Such  praise  had  been  lavished  before 
the  act  of  the  Ist  of  Queen  Anne,  when  no  witnesses  could  be  swora  in  la* 
Tour  of  a  prisoner,  and  when  it  was  a  vain  formality,  therefore,  to  give  him  the 
right  of  calling  witnesses  at  all.  During  all  the  time  that  those  excellent  regu- 
lations had  existed,  the  cry  against  innovators  had  been  no  less  loud  than  it  was 
now.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  praises  of  lawyers  were  to  be  guardedly 
received.  Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins  said,  in  his  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  that  *  those 
only  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the  Crown  Law  charge  it  with  rigour/ 
Would  the  House  believe  that  those  words  were  written  while  the  statutes 
against  witchcraft  were  still  in  full  force — while  witches  were  burned  as  regu- 
larly as  felons  were  hanged  at  every  assize  1  But  to  come  ferther  down : — What 
was  the  state  of  the  law  even  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  1  Had  not  wo- 
men been  burned  alive  for  petty  treason  within  that  time,  and  prisoners  put  to 
the  torture  for  refusing  to  plead?  And  yet  all  this  while  lawyers  had  not  been 
less  loud  in  their  praise  of  law,  courtly  writers  less  warm  in  its  commendations, 
or  enemies  to  innovation  less  numerous  and  determined  1" 

His  motion  was  opposed  by  the  ministers  and  law  officers,  but  was 
carried,  amidst  loud  cheers,  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  On  the  2i«t 
of  Ma  J,  in  the  following  session,  (1823^)  he  accordingly  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions  for  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law,  and  called 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  fulfil  its  pledge.  His  speech  was  a 
detailed  and  temperate  exposition  of  the  nine  resolutions  which  be 
submitted;  that  is,  of  the  existing  statutes  which  he  proposed  to  alter 
or  repeal,  the  extent  of  his  mitigations,  and  the  reasons  by  which 
he  was  guided.  The  length  of  the  following  extract  requires  no  ex- 
cuse:— 

**  The  first  public  discussion,  he  said,  at  which  he  had  been  present  after  his 
xetura  from  India,  was  in  another  place,  upon  a  measure  of  his  late  lamented 
friend.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  tending  to  meliorate  tlie  existing  state  of  our  cri- 
minal laws.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech  made  in  favour  of  the  principle  for  which  he  was  now  prepared  to 
contend,  that  if  a  foreigner  were  to  form  his  estimate  of  the  people  of  England 
from  a  consideration  of  their  penal  code,  he  would  undoubtedly  conclude  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  barbarians.  This  expression,  though  strong,  was  unquestionably 
true;  for  what  other  opinion  could  a  humane  foreigner  form  of  us,  when  he  found 
that  in  our  criminal  law  there  were  two  hundred  offences  against  which  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  was  denounced,  upon  twenty  of  which  only  that  punishment 
was  ever  inflicted;  that  we  were  savage  in  our  threats,  and  yet  were  feeble  in 
our  execution  of  punishments;  that  we  cherished  a  system  which  in  theory  was 
odious,  but  which  was  impotent  in  practice,  from  its  excessive  severity ;  that  in 
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I  ofhigh  treason  we  involyed  innocent  children  in  all  the  cooaeqaencee  €f 
•their  fttbere*  gnilt;  that  in  caaea  of  comption  of  blood  wo  were  even  still  more 
cmel,  punishing  the  ofibpring  when  we  could  not  reach  the  parent;  and  that,  on 
some  occasions,  we  even  proceeded  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  dead?  If  the  same  person  were  told  that  we  were  the  same  nation  which 
had  been  the  first  to  give  full  publicity  to  every  part  of  our  judicial  mtem ;  that 
we  were  the  same  nation  which  bad  established  the  trial  by  jury,  which,  blama- 
ble  as  it  miarht  be  in  theory,  was  so  invaluable  in  practice ;  that  we  were  the  same 
nation  which  had  found  out  the  greatest  security  which  had  ever  been  devised  fbr 
individual  liberty,  the  writ  ofkabetu  corpus  as  settled  by  the  act  of  Charles  IL; 
that  we  were  the  same  nation  which  had  discovered  the  full  blessings  of  a  represent- 
ative government,  and  which  bad  endeavoured  to  diffuse  them  throughout  every 
part  (^onr  free  empire; — he  would  wonder  at  the  strange  anomalies  of  human 
natnre,  which  coula  unite  things  that  were  in  themselves  so  totally  incompatible. 
If  the  same  foreigner  were,  in  addition  to  this,  told  that  the  abuses  which  struck 
so  fbrcibly  on  his  attention  were  abuses  of  the  olden  time,  which  were  rather 
overlooked  than  tolerated,  he  might,  perhaps,  relent  in  his  judgment,  and  confer 
upon  US  a  milder  denomination  than  that  of  barbarians:  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
were  told  that  influence  and  authority,  learning  and  ingenuity,  had  combined  to 
resist  all  reformation  of  these  abuses  as  dangerous  innovations;  if  he  were  in- 
formed that  individuals  who,  from  their  rank  and  talents,  enjoyed,  not  an  artificial, 
bat  a  real  superiority,  rose  to  vindicate  the  worst  of  these  abuses,— even  the  out- 
rages on  the  dead, — and  to  contend  fbr  them  as  bulwarks  of  the  constitution 
and  landmarks  of  legislation ; — ^he  would  revert  to  his  first  sentiments  regarding 
us;  though  he  might,  perhaps,  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the  present,  instead  ef 
the  barbu-isra  of  the  past,  generation.** 

^  In  1822,  he  had  been  told  that  the  abstract  proposition  which  he  then  brougfcl 
ibrwmnl  vras  calculated  to  paralyze  the  laws,  and  to  suspend  their  operation. 
Now,  nothing  of  that  kind  had  occurred.  Indeed,  year  after  year  had  such  a  pre- 
dietioQ  been  made,  and  year  after  year  had  it  been  fklsified.  Whenever  the  ques- 
tion wa0  brought  forward,  this  selfsame  objection  was  made  to  it ;  and  the  interval 
that  elaneed  between  the  time  of  discussing  it  always  showed  that  there  was  not 
the  aLightest  weight  in  it  Standing,  therefore,  upon  the  decisions  to  which  the 
Boose  had  so  repeatedly  come  of  late  years,  he  would  contend,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  it  was  bound  to  preserve  its  own  consistency,  it  was  that  oa 
which  he  was  at  present  speaking.  They  had  before  admitted  that  tliere  was 
andne  rigour  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  relief  was 
fay  abating  it  What  was  it  that  ho  now  felt  called  upon  to  propose  to  tbemi 
lie  would  answer  the  question  as  shortly  as  possible.  Adhering  to  the  principles 
he  had  formerly  laid  down,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  House, 
fiiBt  of  all,  a  proposition  which  would  embrace  a  recognition  of  the  propriety  of 
all  the  particular  measures  which  the  House  bad  formerly  thought  it  right  to 
adopt;  and,  secondly,  a  proposition  which  would  carry  it  somewhat  ftrther,  and  in 
which  he  should  imbody  such  small  additions  of  detail  as  would  lead  those  who 
blamed  him,  to  blame  him  for  lukewarmness  rather  than  for  rashness— for  an 
error  in  deficiency  rather  than  for  an  error  in  excess.  Though  the  propriety  of 
abating  the  undue  ri^r  of  the  law  had  in  iu  ftvour  the  authority  of  all  the 
wioent  men  who  had  either  written  or  spoken  on  the  sakgect,  there  was  something 
startling  in  the  propontion  to  those  who  only  thought  slightly  upon  it,  which 
would,  perhaps;  render  his  illustration  of  it  not  unacceptable.  There  could  not 
be  a  greater  error  in  criminal  legislation,  than  to  suppose  that  the  mischief  of  an 
action  was  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  attached 
to  it  For  a  punishment,  to  be  wise,  nsy,  even  to  be  just,  it  roost  be  exemplary. 
Now,  what  was  requisite  to  make  it  exemplary?  That  it  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  ezeite  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  public.  But  if  it  excited  any  feeling 
that  waa  capable  of  conquering  fear, — for  instance,  if  it  excited  abhorrence, — ^then 
it  wae  not  exemplary,  but  tbo  reverse.  The  maximum  of  punishment  depended 
on  the  sympathy  of  mankind;  since  every  thmg  that  went  beyond  it  reflected  dia- 
«redit  on  the  whole  system  of  law,  and  tended  to  paralyze  its  proper  operation. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  religiotis  persecutionl    That  it  inflicted 
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ft  puniahment  which  was  felt  to  bci  too  eevere  for  the  ofibnce  which  it  was  ia- 
teoded  to  check ;  that  it  bad  oo  support  in  the  sympatbieB  of  the  pablic ;  but,  on 
the  oontraiy,  iniured  and  outrajjred  them  alL  That  was  the  cause  that  *  the  blood 
of  the  martyr  always  proved  the  seed  of  the  church.''  People  felt  that  opinions, 
if  correct,  ought  not  to  be  met  by  force;  and,  if  incorrect,  they  would  einlc  into 
oblivion  if  ferce  were  not  employed  to  put  them  down.*  *  Opinumum  commenta 
Met  diet  tuUura  judicia  an^rmatJ'  He  thought  that  the  total  ioefficacy  of 
persecution  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions — a  persecutbn  which  always  made 
the  martvr  be  coDsidered  as  a  hero,  and  the  law  as  a  code  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
— served  also  to  prove  that  laws  of  undue  severity  could  in  no  instance  effectually 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  enacted.  To  ensure  them  full  efficacy, 
they  ought  to  be  in  accordance,  not  only  with  the  general  feelings  of  mankindy 
but  with  the  particular  feelings  of  the  age;  fer,  if  they  were  not  so  supported, 
they  were  certain  to  meet  wiUi  its  contempt  and  indignation. 

**  Nothing  wasi  he  said,  more  false  than  the  arguments  usually  urged  in  behalf 
of  punishments;  namely,  that  tbe  crimes  which  rendered  them  necessary  were 
the  result  of  great  deliberation.    He  thought  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and 
that,  in  general,  ofienders  were  hurried  away  by  the  strong  passions  that  were 
implantra  in  their  nature,  and  that  *  grew  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength.*    The  law  was  then  most  efficacious,  when  it  served  as  a 
school  for  morals,  when  it  attracted  to  it  the  feelings  of  all  good  men,  and  when 
it  called  silently  but  powerfully  upon  all  spch  to  assist  in  its  administration. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England  1    Why,  that  the  man  who  cut  down  a  twig,  or  in- 
iured a  cherry  tree,  or  stole  a  sheep,  or  he  would  even  say  forged  a  note,  was  as 
black  a  criminal  as  he  who  murdered  his  father,  or  betrayed  uie  interests  of  his 
country  to  a  foreign  enemy.    He  acknowledged  that  this  conspiracy  of  the  law 
of  England  against  the  principles  of  nature  was  not  successful.    The  feelings  of 
nature  in  the  people>of  England  prevailed  over  the  immoral  lessons  taught  by  its 
penal  law.    That  law  would  be  detestable  in  its  success,  and  was  now  contempti- 
ble in  its  failure.    He  had  always  thought  that  there  was  an  under-stateraent  of 
the  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  contended  that  an  alteration  in  the  law 
was  necessary.    They  had  stated  that  a  mitigation  of  it  was  principally  required 
by  the  reluctance  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses  to  come  forward  to  prosecute  un- 
der the  present  severe  statutes.    They  had  forgotten,  however,  to  state  the  eflect 
produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  spectators.    They  bad  forgotten  to  state  that  they 
rose  in  arms,  not  merely  against  the  charge,  but  against  the  verdiot  of  the  jury 
and  the  sentence  of  the  jiMge.    They  had  forgotten  to  state  that  the  law  was 
thus  made  an  olMect  of  that  abhorrence  which  ought  only  to  be  attached  tO'Crtme ; 
and  that,  instead  of  resting  for  its  support  on  the  aid  of  good  men,  it  rested  on 
the  fear  of  the  i^bbet  alone.    The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  then  com- 
plained that,4]iMler  the  present  system  of  law,  proportionate  punishments  were 
not  assigned  to  different  ofienoes;  and  contended  that  heavy  punishment,  inflicted 
on  crimes  of  a  smaller  degree  of  delinquency,  lessened  the  effect  of  it  when  in- 
flicted on  crimes  of  great  atrocity.    It  was  curious  to  reflect  that  Lord  Hale  spoke 
ef  England— with  reference,  of  course,  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote— as  the 
country  of  all  others  in  which  the  laws  wsre  most  literally  executed,  and  least 
committed  as  to  their  effect  arbiki^  jwiiici».    Now,  how  matters  were  changed  1 
From  four  capital  felonies  upon  our  Statute-book,  we  had  come  to  200;  and,  io- 
■tesd  of  being  the  country  of  the  world  where  the  laws  were  most  literally 
carried  into  enect,  and  least  dependent  upon  the  will  of  judges,  we  bad  become 
the  country  of  all  the  world  in  which  they  were  least  literally  executed,  and  in 
which  the  life  and  death  of  man  was  the  most  frequently  intrusted  to  the  feolingr 
of  an  mdividual.    These  arrangements  had  no  foundation  in  the  principles  of 
British  jurisprudence:  they  were  contradicted  by  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charia; 
they  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  first  writers  on  the  subject  of  criminal 
law;  they  were  but  the  mushroom  growth  of  modem  wantonness  of  legislatioii. 
As  a  test  of  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  criminal  code,  he  would  take  the  result 
olt  his  intended  proceedmgs.    He  wish^  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  aa 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  offences;  and  yet  there  were  only  two  statutes  with 
which  he  should  meddle,  which  were  older  than  the  Revolution.    Then,  if  these 
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HwB  bad  DO  firandation  in  antiqaity,  what  firandatton  had  they  in  wiadom  ?  Why* 
they  had  neither  any  fonndation  in  poli<^  nor  in  common  aenae.  There  had  heen 
in  the  preaent  a^^e  an  immenae  mnltiphcation  of  capital  poniahmenta,  jaat  at  tiM 
very  time  when  society  waa  ffrowing^  more  civiliaed  and  hwnane,  and  wanted  old 
eeveritiea  of  the  law  repealed  rather  than  new  onea  enacted.  He  did  not  acenae 
Parliament  of  cruelty  or  bad  feelings;  but  be  aeeuaed  them  of  negVigence— cnlpai- 
Ue  negligence.  He  accoaed  them  of  having  overlooked  that  deep  regard  for  the 
lifb  and  liberty  of  man,  which,  while  it  gave  the  strongest  effect  to  ocoasienal  in- 
flictions of  the  law,  formed  at  tho  aame  time  the  beat  safeguard  lor  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  community. 

**  To  look  in  another  view,  for  a  moment,  at  the  progreas  of  the  present  system.— 
The  oldest  reports  of  criminal  law  were  the  Tableaortbe  Home  Circuit,  begun  in 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  Committee.  These  Tables  began  in  the  year  of  the  Revo- 
lotion.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  first  forty  years  from  that  date,  more  than 
half  the  persons  ci^itally  convicted  upon  the  home  circuit  had  been  executed; 
daring  the  last  forty  years,  the  proportion  of  executions  to  convictions,  upon  the 
home  circuit  had  not  been  more  than  one  in  four ;  and,  taken  throogheut  the 
kingdom,  not  ao  much  as  one  in  ten.  Indeed,  as  the  number  of  capital  eonvio- 
tions  went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  executions  kept  diminishing ;  for  the 
laws  were  so  obviously  fiirbarous,  that  it  became  abaolutely  necessary,  by  aome 
expedient  or  other,  to  render  them  nugatory.  It  was  absolutely  a  fact-— deny 
it  who  GouM — that  as  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  increased,  the  impunity  oif 
crime  increased  along  with  them.  He  would  not  press  this  general  portion  of 
tho  sttliject  much  fonher,  or  advert  to  ancient  laws,  or  to  the  cedes  of  foreign 
eoontries,  any  more  than  was  necessary  to  explain  something  which  had  &llen 
fh>m  him  last  session.  .He  should  not  be  suspected  of  selecting  the  Hebrew  law 
as  a  model  for  the  law  of  other  nations;  but  he  liked  the  Hebrew  law  for  the  re- 
verence which  it  paid  to  liberty  and  to  human  life.  The  felony  of  the  Hebrew 
code  waa  the  shedding  of  blood :  the  only  theft  which  that  code  puniahed  with 
death  waa  the  stealing  of  men;  all  other  thefts  were  to  be  commuted  for  twofold 
or  for  fburfold  restitution.  He  looked  opo»  the  Hebrew  law,  in  its  aversion  to 
the  shedding  of  blood,  as  entitled  to  the  highest  venemtion.  He  would  not  pause 
upon  the  ancient  Reman  law,  so  remarkably  merciful  on  the  aame  point ;  but 
upon  that  modern  law — ^the  law  of  France— which  now  prevailed  half  over  the 
Continent,  it  waa  impossible  for  him  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  Six  crimes,  by 
the  French  hiw,  were  ponishable  with  death— only  one  of  them  a  theft ;  and  that 
a  borglary  of  such  complicated  eircumstance  as  could  seldom,  if  ever,  take  place. 
He  had  tables,  from  the  year  1811,  of  the  number  of  capital  convictions  which 
had  taken  place  in  France,  and  similar  documents  with  respect  to  this  coontrjr. 
In  the  year  1611,  there  had  been  404  sentences  of  death  in  England,  and  264  m 
France,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  being  twelve  millions,  and  that  ef  France 
tvrenty-eeven  milliona  In  the  year  18S0,  the  sentences  of  death  in  Etagland  had 
been  1286,  and  in  France  861  only;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  the 
anaoont  ef  capital  conviction  had  trebled  itself  in  Bnghmd;  while,  in  France,  the 
incfease  had  been  something  less  than  one-third.  He  did  net  attribute  this  va- 
riance entirely,  but  he  certainly  did  trace  it  in  a  very  great  decree,  to  the  diflbrence 
between  the  French  and  English  criminal  codes.  He  denied  that  the  fhct  war- 
nmted  any  inference  of  the  snperior  morality  of  the  French  ever  the  English  cha- 
racter. With  regard  to  the  police,  as  far  as  related  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  it' 
bad  been  not  at  u\  improved  in  France  during  the  last  nineyean;  while  in  Eng> 
land  it  had  been  improved  considerably.  He  traced  the  diflerence  mainlj  In  the 
ill  effect  ef  the  English  criminal  code:  he  believed,  that  if  France  had  lived  un- 
der the  same  code  as  England,  she  would  have  had  as  many  convictions;  and  he 
tboivg^  that  the  example  of  France  authorised  him  at  least  to  use  this  argoment 
If  the  House  would  not  believe  that  great  good  could  be  done  by  lessening  the 
catalogue  of  capital  ofibnces,  it  must,  at  any  rate^  admit  that  no  evil  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  a  course. 

********* 

^  Upon  the  resolution  relating  ta  suicide  and  high  treason,  he  wiahed  to  make 
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A  few  brief  remarks.    The  punishment  inflicted  in  a  ease  of  anicide  was  father  as 
act  of  malignant  and  brutal  folly.    It  was  useleas  as  redded  the  dead,  and  only 
tortured  the  living.    The  honourable  member  for  Ipswich  had  given  notice  of  a 
bill  regarding  the  disgusting  course  pursued  in  cases  of  suicide.    Three  years 
ago,  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  had  pledged  himself  upon  the  point,  and  had  not  brought  forward 
the  measure  only  on  account  of  events  at  that  time  occurring,  and  which  might 
mix  the  question  with  matters  of  a  political  nature.    In  his  resolution,  or  in  any 
bill  tn  be  founded  upon  it  bv  himself  or  others,  he  did  not  intend  to  touch  the  sub- 
iect  of  confiscation  for  high  treason.    Had  he  done  80»  he  knew  that  he  should 
have  excited  a  clamour;  he  should  have  been  told  that  he  was  proposing  an  in- 
novation upon  the  constitutbn^that  he  was  suggesting  what  was  never  heard  of 
before;  though  it  was  an  undeniable  fact,  of  which  honourable  gentlemen  ou^ht 
to  be  aware,  that,  excepting  in  En^and,  that  part  of  the  punishment  for  high 
treason  had  been  abolished  throughout  tlio  civilized  world.    A  century  ago  it  had 
been  repealed  in  Holland ;  in  Russia,  not  less  than  fifty  years  ago;  in  France* 
Spain,  the  German  confederacy,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  now, 
likewise,  unknown.    Nevertheless,  he  should  never  venture  to  touch  it.    He, 
however,  should  propose  to  abolish  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  in  cases  of 
suicide.    It  seemed  to  him,  that  if  there  was  a  punishment  peculiarly  unjust,  it 
was  this,  where  in  fact  the  innocent  suflTered  for  the  guilty.    The  principal  hu- 
man ofiience  of  suicide  certainly  was  the  desertion  of  those  for  whom  we  were 
bound  to  provide — whom  nature  and  society  recommended  to  our  care.    What 
did  the  law  of  England  do  in  this  case?    It  stepped  in  to  aggravate  the  misery, 
and,  perhaps^  to  r^uce  the  fatherless  to  beggary:  it  wrested  from  them  the  bread 
they  were  to  eat :  in  short,  it  deprived  them  of  Uieir  last  and  sole  consolation  un- 
der their  affliction.    It  was  to  be  observed  that  the  forfeiture  only  applied  to  per- 
sonal property — ^it  afiected  small  savings  chiefly,  for  large  fortunes  were  generally 
laid  out  in  land ;  so  that  it  left  untouched  the  possessions  of  the  great    Before  he 
proceeded  farther,  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  indignities 
ofiered  to  the  dead  in  cases  of  high  treason.    In  the  only  case  since  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  law,  the  roan  who  inflicted  the  indignities  was  obliged  to  disguise  him- 
self^ that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  spectators.    On  the 
occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  the  crowd  evinced  no  symptom  of  dissatisfaction, 
until  the  bloody  head  was  held  up  to  public  gaze  by  a  man  in  a  mask.   It  was  the 
first  time  the  law  of  England  bad  been  carri^  into  efiect  by  an  executioner  in  dis- 
guise. This  person  had  been  called  in  as  a  skilful  dissector;  but,  so  great  was  the  dis- 
gust at  the  barbarous  operation,  that  concealment  was  felt  to  be  necessary.  With 
regard  to  the  outrages  committed  on  the  dead  in  cases  of  suicide,  he  liad  some 
doubt  whether  they  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  this  country.    He  had  looked 
into  all  the  text  books  on  this  point,  and  he  found  no  mention  of  it  in  Hawkins, 
a  very  full  writer,  not  only  on  the  law,  but  on  the  practice  of  his  time.    There 
was  no  mention  of  it  in  Sir  M.  Hale,  Sir  E.  Coke,  in  Stamford,  Fitzherbert,  or 
Bracton.    They  all  spoke  of  the  forfeiture,  but  said  not  one  word  as  to  the  mode 
of  interment.    There  was  no  authority  for  the  legal  ity  of  io  flicting  these  outrages, 
except  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Blackstone.  Tiiat  learned  commentator  made, 
indeed,  a  confused  reference  to  Hawkins;  but  Hawkins  supported  him  only  ia 
the  forfeiture,  and  was  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  of  interment    But  be  sur* 
rendered  the  legal  question  to  any  gentleman  who  thought  he  could  gain  a  petty 
triumph  upon  it ;  for  it  might,  by  long  custom,  have  grown  into  law,  though  only 
the  remnant  of  barbarous  institutions.    Tho  question  was,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
continued!    First,  he  would  ask  in  what  light  he  was  to  consider  it?    If  as  a 
punishment,  it  was  only  such  to  tiic  survivors ; — if  it  were  meant  as  a  punishment 
to  the  dead,  what  sort  of  punishment  was  that,  where  there  had  been  no  trial?  and 
what  sort  of  trial,  where  there  had  been  no  defence?  In  the  second  place,  the  law 
operated  with  the  greatest  inequality.    Verdicts  of  insanity  were  almost  aluraye 
fbuod  in  the  cases  of  persons  in  the  higher  stations  of  life:  where  selfslayers  were 
humble  and  defenceless,  there  felo  de  se  was  usually  returned.    This  might,  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for  without  any  imputation  upon  the  impartiality  of  juries.  First, 
because  persons  in  high  life  had  usually  better  means  of  establishing  the  excuse  for 
the  criminal  act.    Secondlv,  because  suicide  was  rarely  the  crime  of  the  poorer 
classes  occupied  with  their  daily  labours.  It  was  the  efiect  of  wounded  shame ;  the 
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re0idtofiU0epnd«;ftiidtbefear(^8OiDeimagiiiar]rdegrad^  Tkiidly,  the  very 
barbaric  of  the  law  rendered  it  impotent ;  for  junea  woald  not  oonaent  that  the  i«> 
mains  of  the  dead  ahoold  be  thoa  outraged,  if  they  coold  find  any  coloDr  lor  a  veiw 
diet  of  insanity.  He  would  aak  any  gentlenum,  whatever  were  his  opiniona  aa  to 
the  moral  tarpitode  of  suicide,  whether  it  was  a  crime  that  ought  to  be  sobject  to 
hnman  cognizance*  It  was  an  offence,  the  very  essence  of  which  was  to  remore 
the  party  from  all  human  cognizance;  and  the  law  of  England  was,  he  beliereid, 
the  only  law  which  attempted  to  stretch  its  anthority  beyond  the  bounds  of  ho* 
mani^,  to  include  an  ofence  of  this  kind.  The  Roman  law,  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  was  very  remarkable.  It  inflicted  the  punishment  of  confisntion  in  all 
cases  of  saicide,  committed  to  evade  confiscation,  which  would  have  been  ths 
consequence  of  conviction  for  other  crimes.  This  was  perfectly  just:  and  it  was 
ohservable  that  the  Roman  law,  not  content  with  silence  on  this  subject,  express- 
ly excepted  all  other  cases  of  suicide  from  any  punishment  In  the  best  age  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  there  was  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  in  these 
words, — "  Si  quia  tsdio  vits,  yel  impatientia  doloris,  vitam  finiverit,  saccessorem 
habere  rescripsit  Divus  Antoninua*'  The  Roman  law  on  this  subject,  of  which 
this  rescript  was  confirmatory,  might  serve  to  illustrate  a  boautifol  paaHge  of 
Virgil,  which  had  a  good  deal  embarrassed  the  commentators,  in  which  he  de« 
scribed  that  mifortunate  class  of  persons  who  have  terminated  their  own  ex- 
istence:— 

'Proxima  deinde  tenent  moesti  loca,  qui  sibi  lethum 
Insontes  peperdre  manu,  luceroque  perosi 
Project  aniroas.    Quam  vellent  xthere  in  alto 
Nunc  ct  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores! 
Fata  obstant,  tristique  palus  inaroabilis  undk 
AUigat,  et  novies  Styx  interfuaa  coercet' 

**  The  word  iHsontes  had  so  much  embarrassed  some  of  the  commentators, 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  proposing  the  very  oppo- 
site sense  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word ;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  that  great  master  of  poetic  diction,  whose  delicacy  and  propriety  in  the 
choice  and  combination  of  words  were  unrivalled,  had  used  this  expression  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  recognised  by  the  Roman  law,  between  criminals 
who  were  guilty  of  suicide,  and  ihoee  who  were  untainted  by  any  other  ofl^nce. 
There  was  scarcely  any  thing  which  tended  more  to  display  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  human  mind,  than  the  anxiety  of  heaping  honours  upon  the  dead — of  at- 
tempting to  bestow  life  upon  that  in  which  the  natural  life  was  gone;  and  he 
knew  of  nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  keep  alive  those  affectionate  and 
kindly  feelings  as  to  pay  this  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  dead.  It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  safeguards  of  morality ;  and,  as  such,  could  not  be  interfered  with, 
without  the  most  dangerous  cousequences.  He  who  could  treat  the  remains  of 
humanity  with  indignity,  or  could  approve  of  its  being  so  treated,  he  could  reganl 
in  no  other  light  than  as  bein^  guilty  of  a  very  close  approach  to  cannibansro. 
The  opposite  of  this  kindly  feeling  was  the  crime  of  cannibalism,  which,  just  in 
proportion  as  aflection  sought  to  prolong  the  duration  of  man,  hastened  his  decay. 
Alive  to  this  barbarity,  which  was  perpetrated  only  by  man  in  the  lowest  and 
basest  form  of  the  savage  state,  and  when  his  worst  passions  were  roused,  were 
those  cannibal  inflictions  upon  that  which  could  not  sufifer.  It  was  because  they 
were  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature,  but  because 
they  neither  did  produce,  nor  coold  produce,  any  ^neficial  effect,  that  he  said 
the  remains  of  this  practice  in  the  case  of  treason  were  remains  of  barbarism, 
and,  as  such,  called  for  immediate  reformation.  If  to  conduce  to  humanity  was 
the  use  of  all  criminal  law  and  all  punishment — and  if  this  were  not  its  use, 
he  knew  not  what  it  coold  be — then  a  tenderness  for  the  remains  of  the  dead 
would  have  a  far  more  happy  effect,  than  all  the  unmeaning  cruelties  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  them.  He  should  say  nothing  of  the  influence  which  puUic 
opmion  ou^ht^to  have  in  the  regulations  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  adjusting 
and  balancmg  of  crimes  and  punishments.  There  were  some  who  thought  that 
parliament  should  not  be  in  anjr  way  swayed  by  public  opinion ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  oo  sncb  a  question  it  was  of  peculiar  value.  If  public  opuiion  con- 
demned the  severity  ot  the  law,  either  it  would  not  be  executed  at  all,  or  not  with 
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efibet  On  such  a  sabjeot  we  ought  to  apf>eal  to  the  ieelioge  of  men,  and  il 
wooUt'  be  unjast  m  ve  not  to  do  00.  For  wliat,  he  would  ask,  was  the  use  of  cri-* 
minal  laws,  what  their  intention,  and  what  the  end  and  object  of  punishment^  if 
it  were  not  to  preserve  alive  all  the  good  and  kindly  feelings  of  men  1  How, 
again,  he  would  ask,  were  we  to  ascertain  when  the  greatest  effect  was  produced, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  those  feelings  1  No  law  which  did  not  make  such  an 
appeal  eonld  be  wise.  And  would  even  the  fondest  advocate  of  the  present 
state  of  our  criminal  law  say  that  it  did  contain  any  such  appeal*  1  When  we 
awarded  the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  of  the  blackest  description,  then 
the  feelmgs  of  men  went  along  with  us.  The  parricide,  the  murderer,  the  be- 
tiayer  of  his  country,  might  all  suffer  the  highest  pnuislmient,  and  the  feelings 
of  men  went  along  with  it;  but  would  any  man  say  that  these  feelings  were  not 
insulted  and  outraged,  when  the  same  punishment  was  awarded  for  the  cutting 
down  of  a  cherry  tree,  the  stealing  of  a  sheep,  or  even  the  forging  of  a  bank  note?^ 
The  continuance  of  the  crime  showed  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  not  the- 
effect  which  was  intended,  and  the  disparity  of  the  cases  showed  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered.  He  had  devoted  his  attention  long  and  carefully  to  our  pre- 
sent code ;  and  tlie  more  he  had  done  so,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  brought  more  into  .accordance  with  the  feelings  of  men.  He  would 
min  make  the  penal  law  of  his  country  the  representative  of  the  public  conscience, 
and  would  array  it  with  all  the  awful  authority  to  be  derived  from  such  a  eonsi* 
deration.  He  would  make  it  the  fruit  of  moiul  sentiment,  in  order  to  render  it 
the  school  of  public  discipline.  He  would  array  the  feelings  of  all  good  men 
against  the  dangerous  cruninal,  and  would  place  him  ia  that  moral  solitude^ 
where  all  the  members  of  society  should  be  opposed  to  him,  and  where  he  should 
have  nothing  to  plead  for  him  but  that  pity  which  added  weight  to  his  punish- 
ment, by  showing  that  it  was  pure  from  every  taint  of  passion  or  partiality." 

Mr.  Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  objected  to  his  reforms  as  too 
sweeping;  whilst  he  agreed  in  their  spirit,  pledged  himself  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  law  reform,  and  moved  the  previoas  question.  It 
was  carried.  Sir  James  now  abandoned  to  the  minister  a  field  of  elo- 
quence, humanity,  and  public  service,  in  which  he  made  a  reputa* 
tion  which  will  long  survive  him.  Mr.  Peel,  too,  it  should  be  added, 
took  up  the  subject  in  a  reforming  spirit.  His  mitigations  fell  short  of 
the  views  of  Mackintosh  and  Romilly ;  but  he  removed  barbarities 
and  corrected  anomalies  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  capacity 
which  it  would  liave  been  vain  to  expect  from  any  other  minister  of 
bis  party.  This  incident,  whilst  it  raises  the  individual  minister^ 
discredits  the  administration.  It  would  appear  that  the  governmenir 
made  systematic  battle  against  every  change,,  and,  therefore,  every 
improvement;  and  that  its  eyes  could  be  opened  only  by  its  being: 
overcome. 

The  periodical  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  found  in  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh its  most  constant,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  its  most  power- 
ful opponent  His  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  the  public  law  of  Europe  armed  him  at  all  points  for  debate 
on  the  subject;  and  the  European  reputation  to  which  be  aspired^ 
called  forth  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  resources.  His 
first  decisive  opposition  to  it  was  in  the  session  of  J  816. 

''In  the  discnssion  of  last  session,  he  had  called  for  proe&of  the  existence  or 
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the  proRttatiTe  wud  to  be  in  the  Crown,  of  sending  ootof  the  retlm  alien  fHende 
in  time  of  peace.  In  calling  for  proofs  of  a  prerogative,  be  must  be  understood  to 
require  evidence  of  a  long,  avowed,  and  incontested  exercise  of  it,  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  or  at  least  recognised  by  the  courts  of  Westminster  HaH  Till  an 
answer  was  made  to  such  a  demand,  he  bad  suspended  his  opinion.  He  onlv 
ventured  then  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  right  But  from  the  proofs  whicn 
bad  not  been  produced,  and  the  arguments  wbich  had  been  offered  after  a  twelve- 
month's  leisure  for  research,  he  now  thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that 
such  a  prerogative  was  not  warranted  by  law." 

His  speech  was  that  of  a  jurist  rather  than  of  an  orator;  andi 
though  admired  and  efiective,  contains  none  of  those  movements  of 
rhetoric  or  dialectics  which  could  be  extracted.  He  again  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  law  in  1618.  His  re- 
ply to  the  law  officers,  on  the  same  subject,  in  1820,  would  have 
crushed  the  dispute,  if  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  not 
matters  rather  of  individual  discretion  and  state  policy  than  of  rea- 
soning. 

**It  is  impossible  (said  he)  to  conceive  a  supreme  power,  without  the  power 
of  sending  foreigners  out  of  the  country ;  nay,  fiirther,  without  the  right  of  ba- 
Dishing  its  own  subjecta  Yet  my  learned  friend  has  made  all  his  parade  of  jurists 
to  prove  that  a  supreme  power  mast  be  supreme  over  foreigners  in  its  dominionsi 
He  has  selected  two  passages  from  Sir  William  Blackstooe,  the  only  passages  in 
which  absurdity  and  falsehood  are  to  be  found.  He  has  also  referred  to  Puffen- 
dorff— to  a  German  jurist,  for  English  law — to  a  despotic  writer,  for  the  consti* 
tiooal  law  of  England.  This  ridiculous  authority  is  all  he  can  add  to  the  pae> 
ages  brought  forward,  for  the  twentieth  time,  from  Blackstone,  and  as  often  de- 
tected and  exposed.  Bat  it  has  been  said  that  the  Crown  has  tiie  power  of  send- 
ing a  foreigner  to  his  own  country.  Does  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  say 
80 )  Has  any  power  in  this  country  a  right  to  protract  its  authority,  to  land  the 
foreigner  in  a  particular  place,  to  throw  the  unfortunate  victim  into  the  jaws  of 
destructioo  ?  He  has  spoken  of  the  great  authorities  on  this  subject  His  au* 
thorities,  in  part,  at  least,  are  so  rotten  a  foundation,  that  the  superstructure  can 
be  entitled  to  no  ^eat  veneration.  The  proclamations  of  Elizabeth  are  now 
brought  forward.  These  proclamations  were  dug  out  of  the  State  Paper  Office 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1816,  and  for  this  bill.  The  bill  bad  passed  this 
House,  before  this  authority  was  thought  o£  In  the  other  House,  the  question 
had  been  argued  with  as  much  learnmg  and  eloquence  as  had  ever  been  dis- 
played on  any  question ;  and  in  the  last  debate  in  that  House,  were  the  two  pro- 
clamations brought  forward,  which  ordered  out  of  the  country  all  Scotchmen. 
The  next  time  that  the  measure  came  under  the  consideration  oif  this  House,  my 
learned  friend  produced  this  authority,  and  I  gave  him  at  the  same  time  such  an 
answer  as  occurred  to  me.  Since  that  time  I  have  found  a  particular  authority 
on  this  point — an  authority  that  must  be  fotal  to  the  argument  The  7th  Hen* 
ry  VIL,  is  a  statute  authorizing  the  Crown  to  send  Scotchmen  out  of  England, 
and  exposing  tbeiil  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  gooda  This  statute  allows  40 
days  after  proclamation  for  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  statute  of  Henry  Vil., 
wuh  all  other  statutes  hostile  to  Scotchmen,  was  repealed  on  the  accession  of 
James  L  to  the  throne  of  England ;  but  it  was  in  full  force  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  proves  the  very  contrary  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  produced  by  my 
learned  friend.  Such  a  power  as  he  claims  for  the  Crown  was  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  most  despotic  period  of  our  history,  or  under  the  most  despotic  prince  of 
the  Tudors.** 

In  1822  he  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  it  The  question  of  pub- 
lic right  was  no  longer  mooted.  The  subject  was  one  of  liberty 
against  despotism  throughout  Europe. 
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'  *^  The  Holy  Alliance,**  said  Sir  James,  *'  thought  it  quite  legitimate  to  propose 
8  new  code  of  laws  to  the  nations  of  Europe — to  re-model  at  pleasure  all  the 
long-estahlished  international  usages,  all  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  proscrip- 
lively  acknowledged  and  acquiesc^  in  by  independent  states.  The  noble  Marquis, 
in  his  memorable  letter,  also  said  that  the  principles  propounded  by  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, in  their  specific  application  to  Eugland  at  the  time,  would  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  all  nations,  and  the  rights  of  all  subjects;  and  yet,  after  such  a  de- 
claration of  their  views,  he  called  for  this  bill  to  enable  tliem  the  better  to  exe- 
cute their  detestable  purpose.  Against  which  of  their  own  subjects  do  these  des- 
pots want  protection  ? — against  tl^  unhappy  and  oppressed  people  of  Italy,  the 
most  afflicted  specimen  now  in  Europe  of  relentless  cruelty  and  suffering  1  These 
unhappy  men  were  seized  by  their  oppressors,  and,  as  if  no  prisons  in  Italy  were 
severe  enough  for  their  entombment,  they  were  sent  to  Hungarian  fortresses, 
sunk  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  marshes,  to  linger  out,  amid  incidental  disease, 
a  wretched  existence — *  to  die  so  slowly,  that  none  can  call  it  murder.'  He  knew 
the  fact  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  residing  within  the  Eccledastical  States,  who  was 
seized  and  dragged  from  that  neutral  territory  by  Austrian  troops:  he  was  hur* 
ried  to  Venice,  there  tried  by  a  secret  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death  by  their 
award.  This  sentence,  by  a  pretended  mercy,  was  commuted— commuted  did 
he  say  1 — ^to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  in  a  Venetian  dungeon  covered  with 
water:  the  imprisonment  was  to  be  solitary:  only  half  an  hour  a  day  was  to  l>e 
allowed  for  exercise,  until  death,  in  pitv,  ^ould  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  suffer- 
er !  Ask  any  English  gentleman  who  had  lately  travelled  in  Italy,  whether  he 
had  not  seen  men  of  education  and  talents  workinff  iu  chains  on  the  highways 
and  public  works  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  for  alleged  political  offences.  He 
could  name  the  cases  and  particularize  his  sources  of  information,  were  it  not 
dangerous  to  expose  the  yet  unimmolated  parties  to  that  system  of  espionage  which 
reigned  throughout  Europe.  He  used  a  foreign  word  with  repugnance  in  an  Eng- 
lish speech;  but  on  this  occasion  he  rejoiced  that  the  ancient  language  of  free- 
men contained  no  word  to  express  that  odious  system :  its  plain  and  manlv  struc- 
ture required  not  the  use  of  a  phrase  which  the  habits  of  its  people  scorned  to  em- 
ploy. He  had  promised  tj  show  how  far  the  faith  of  neutrality  was  recognised  by 
these  high  contracting  powers:  he  would  show  it  by  a  reference  to  thehr  most  so- 
lemn acta  Let  the  House  refer  to  the  allied  treaties  signed  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1815.  At  that  date  several  acts  were  executed  in  Paris,  in  pursuance 
of  other  great  treaties  which  had  been  framed  and  adopted  in  the  course  of  that 
year;  and  among  them  was  a  remarkable  declaration  respecting  the  integrity  and 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which  was  framed  and  executed  by  the  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  previous  congress  at  Vienna.  He  would  quote  this  declaration,  to 
shoW  the  good  fiiith  which  marked  the  conduct  of  these  great  league-breakers — 
these  shameless  violators  of  their  most  formal  and  deliberate  pledges.  The  pow- 
ers who  signed  the  declaration  recognised  in  the  most  full  and  solemn  manner 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  guarantied  the  integrity  and  invio- 
lability of  its  territory.  This  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Russia,  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  subsequently  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Metternich, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  in  a  sentence  of  barbarous  Latin,  written  in  the  true  style 
of  German  chicanery.  How  had  that  solemnly  acknowledged  neutrality  been 
permitted  to  rest?  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  been,  by  prescriptive  usage, 
the  admitted  asylum  of  the  persecuted.  Those  who  fled  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  were  not  disturbed  in  their  retreat  by  the  tyrant  from  whom  they 
fled,  and  who  was  at  that  moment  upon  the  most  intoxicating  elevation  of  his  power. 
Not  so  was  the  fate  of  those  who  sought  refuge  from  tlie  fangs  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance; iK)t  so  was  the  forbearance  of  those  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Austria-^tbe  same  Austria  for  which  Prince  Metternich  had  signed 
the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  Switzerland---called  for  the  ex-tradition  (that 
was  the  phrase)  from  Switzerland  of  some  Italians  who  had  sought  an  asylum 
there  from  the  persecution  of  the  Austrian  authorities.  Upon  that  requisition 
some  of  the  states  of  Switzerland  behaved  with  pu^llanimity  towards  these  un* 
fortunate  refugees.  But  let  justice  be  done  these  smaller  states.  Which  more 
deserved  indignation  for  the  act, — the  feeble  government  acted  on  by  fear,  and 
doomed  from  necessity  to  consent,  or  the  powerful  'state  who  compelled  obedience 
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Ify  thetfaftet  of  ovenwing  force?  Amid  this  compaltoiy  yieldiiy  to  power, 
the  cantoD  of  Geaeva  set  on  hoadlirable  exception :  toey  rejected  this  demaod  to 
sacrifice  their  honour.  What  was  the  consequence  1  Three  Austrian  oommi»- 
earies  retorned  to  Geneva,  and  informed  the  magistracy  that,  if  they  did  not  ex* 
pel  these  Italian  refegees  at  a  moment's  notice,  thev  must  prepare  to  incur  the 
respcmeibility  of  refusing  the  demand  of  Austria,  and  risk  the  consequences.  This 
was  the  threat  of  war  from  the  great  power  bound  to  respect  the  smaller.  Was 
not  this  a  darin?  infraction  of  the  sacred  faith  of  treatiesi  Where,  then,  was  the 
remonstrance  c^  Great  Britain,  a  party  to  this  treaty  ?  What  did  her  minister, 
who  now  called  for  this  Alien  Bill,  say  to  the  Austrian  maker  and  breaker  of 
guarantee?  Where  was  the  indication  of  dissent  from  so  fiiithless  an  infraction 
of  a  treaty  bindmg  upon  all?  Was  it  to  be  found  in  the  passing  of  this  Alien 
BUI,  which,  in  e£^ct,  went  to  pass  one  undistinguishing  censure  upon  the  strng* 
gles  of  the  oppressed  to  shake  off  the  ^nding  chain  or  their  of^ressors,  and  to 
record  oae  approving  and  assenting  voice  to  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance?" 

He  again  opposed  it  in  1824.  Mr.  Canning,  having  meanwhile 
"become  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderrj,  an- 
nounced it  as  probable  that  the  bill  would  not  be  again  renewed; 
and  this  proved  the  last  debate  upon  it. 

The  merchants  of  London,  in  the  same  year,  charged  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  with  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States.  His 
speech,  which  was  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  trust,  was  pub* 
jished  in  a  separate  form,  no  doubt  by  himself,  as  the  case  of  the  pe- 
titioners. The  following  extract  will  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
so  comprehensive  and  elaborate  a  statement : — 

**  We  require  from  the  new-bom  states  of  America  a  condition  incompatible 
with  human  nature,  and  which  if  they  are  able  to  fulfil,  they  would  be  unlike 
every  other  community  that  ever  shook  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyrants. 
We  refuse  them  the  honour  of  formal  admission  into  the  society  of  independent 
nations,  unless  they  idiall  immediately  solve  the  awful  problem  of  reconciling  li- 
berty with  order ;  unless  infiiut  governments  shall,  in  a  moment,  shoot  up  mte 
manhood,  unless  all  the  eflbrts  incident  to  a  fearful  struggle  shall  at  once  subside 
into  the  most  perfect  and  undisturbed  tranquillity".  We  expect  that  every  inte- 
rest which  great  changes  have  wounded,  shall  yield  without  resistance,  and  that 
every  visionary  or  ambitious  hope  which  they  have  kindled  shall  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  the  council  of  wisdom  and  the  authority  of  the  lawa  Who  are  we 
who  exact  the  performance  of  such  hard  conditions?  Are  we,  the  English  na- 
tion, to  look  thus  coldly  on  rising  liberty  ?  We  have  indulgence  enough  for  ty- 
lants;  we  make  ample  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  their  situation;  we  are 
ready  enough  to  deprecate  the  censure  of  their  worst  acts.  And  are  we,  who 
ipent  ages  of  blood  m  struggling  for  freedom,  to  treat  with  such  severity  the  na- 
tions who  now  follow  our  example  ?  Are  we  to  refuse  that  indulgence  to  the  er- 
rors and  faults  of  other  nations,  which  was  so  lonff  needed  by  our  own  ancestors? 
The  English  people  waded  through  despotism  ana  anarchy,  through  civil  war  and 
revolution,  on  their  road  to  freedom.  They  passed  through  every  form  of  civil 
and  religious  tyranny :  they  persecuted  Protestants  under  Mary ;  I  blush  to  add^ 
they  persecuted  Catholics  under  Elizabeth.  It  was  said  by  the  great  satirist,  in 
those  nervous  invectives  which  he  poured  out  against  them  for  their  love  of  li- 
berty, that  they  were  a  people  whom — 

*  No  king  could  govern,  and  no  god  could  please.' 

**  Within  a  few  vears  afler  these  invectives,  this  abused  people  established  the 
first  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  had  ever  been  attempted  in  a 
great  empire.    We  justly  revere  our  forefathers  for  having  accounted  all  the 
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evils throoi^  wfaich  theypaandius  notbinf  in  comptriMm  with  tiie  high  object wfaidt 
they  pursued.    We  never  think  of  these  evils  &rther  than  as  they  endeared  to  us 
•  us  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  the  price.    And  shall  we  now»  inconsistentlyt 
unreasonably,  beaely,  hold,  that  distractions  so  much  fewer,  and  milder,  and 
shorter,  endured  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  will  unfit  other  nations  for  its  attain- 
ment, and  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  and  those  privileges 
which  we  at  the  same  moment  recognise  as  belonging  to  slaves  and  barbarians  1 
^  I  call  upon  my  right  honourable  friend  distinctly  to  tell  us,  on  what  principle 
he  considers  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  internal  quiet  as  a  condition  necessary  for 
the  acknowledgment  by  foreign  states  of  an  independence  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  exist  1  I  can  discover  none,  unless  the  concisions  of  a  country  were  such 
as  to  endanger  the  personal  safety  of  a  foreign  minister.    In  such  a  case,  indeed, 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  interrupting  diplomatic  intercourse  till  it 
could  be  safely  carried  on.    Yet  the  European  powers  have  always  had  ministers 
at  Constantinople,  though  it  was  well  known  that  the  barbarians  who  ruled  there 
would,  on  the  approach  of  a  quarrel,  send  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  a  pri- 
son in  which  they  might  remain  during  a  long  war.    Short  of  this  extreme  case, 
I  see  no  connexion  between  diplomatic  intercourse  and  the  internal  state  of  a 
country.    As  long  as  foreign  ministers  are  secure,  no  confusion  can  be  such  as 
to  require  the  interruption  or  to  prevent  theestablishraent  of  intercourse  through 
them.    But  if  there  were  any  such  insecurity  in  tlie  new  states,  how  do  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  United  States  of  North  America  reside  in  their  capitals'!  or  why  do 
we  trust  our  own  consuls  and  commissioners  among  them  ?    Is  there  any  physi- 
cal peculiarity  in  a  consul,  which  renders  him  invulnerable  where  an  ambassador 
or  an  envoy  would, be  in  danger  1    Is  a  consul  bullet-proof  or  bayonetpproof,  or  do 
consuls  wear  coats  of  mail  which  secure  them  from  violencel    The  appointment 
of  consuls  implies  our  belief  that  there  are  governments  existing  in  Spaiiish  Ame- 
rica that  are  actually  independent,  and  to  which  our  consuls  may  apply,  in  cases 
of  mercantile  grievance,  with  the  same  reasonable  prospect  of  success  as  in  other 
countriea     It  rests  on  the  foundation  that  these  governments  are  obeyed  by 
their  subjects,  and  have  the  power  and  will  to  compel  tbem  to  do  justice  to  fb- 
reignera    What  more  do  we  require  for  ministers  of  a  higher  character?    The 
same  government  which  redresses  an  individual  grievance  on  the  application  of 
a  consul,  may  remove  a  cause  of  national  difierence  after  listening  to  the  remon- 
strance of  an  envoy.    Whatever  may  be  the  succession  of  factions,  however  these 
states  may  be  agitated  by  divisions,  whatever  form  their  governments  may  as- 
sume, they  must  be  as  competent,  and  as  much  disposed  to  negotiate  oU  high  na- 
tional interests,  as  to  do  justice  to  an  aggrieved  trader  or  mariner:  they  must, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  all  be  equally  inclined  to  continue  on  terms  of 
amity  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  ^eatest  maritime  power  of  the  world. 

"  I  will  venture  even  to  contend,  that  mtemal  distractions,  instead  of  being  an 
impediment  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  are  rather  an  additional  reason  for  it  An 
ambassador  is  more  necessaiy  in  a  disturbed  than  in  a  tranquil  country,  inasmuch 
as  the  evils  aninst  which  his  presence  is  intended  to  guard  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotions  that 
the  forei^  trader  is  the  most  likely  to  be  wronged;  and  it  is  then  that  he  there- 
fore requires,  not  only  the  good  offices  of  a  consul,  but  the  weightier  interposition 
of  a  higher  minister.  In  a  perfectly  well-ordered  country,  the  laws  and  the  tri- 
bunals might  be  sufficient  It  is  in  a  state  where  their  operation  is  disturbed, 
that  he  cannot  be  safe  without  aid  from  the  representative  of  his  native  country. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  an  ambassador  be  an  important  security 
for  the  preservation  and  good  nnderstanding  between  the  best  regulated  govem- 
mentB,  his  nresencemost  be  far  more  requisite  to  prevent  the  angry  passions  of 
exasperated  ftctions  from  breaking  out  into  war.  Whether,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider the  individual  or  the  public  interests  which  are  secured  by  embassies,  it 
seems  no  paradox  to  maintain  that,  if  they  could  be  dispensed  with  at  all,  it 
would  rather  be  in  quiet  than  in  disturbed  districts. 

**  The  interests  here  at  stake  may  be  said  to  be  rather  individual  than  national. 
But  a  wrong  done  to  the  humblest  British  subject,  an  insult  offered  to  the  Bri- 
tish flag  flying  on  tlie  slightest  skiff,  is,  if  unrepaired,  a  dishonour  to  the  British 
nation.    It  is  a  great  national  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  watch  over  the  mter« 
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mUooil  righto  clttwerj  Briton,  and  to  olaim  them  fiom  every  govenmettt  It  m 
only  when  states  treat  the  wrongs  of  their  subjects  as  pabltc  injuries,  that  every 
individual  learns  to  feel  the  violation  of  his  country's  rights  as  a  private  wrong. 
**  fiat  the  mass  of  private  interest  engaged  i|i  our  trade  with  Spanish  America 
18  so  great  as  to  render  it  a  large  part  of  the  national  interest  There  are  al- 
ready at  least  a  hundred  English  houses  of  trade  established  in  various  parts  of 
that  immense  country.  A  great  body  of  skilful  miners  have  lately  left  this  cowi- 
try  to  restore  and  increase  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Mexico.  Botanists,  and 
geologists,  and  zoologists,  are  preparing  to  explore  regions  too  vast  to  be  exhaust-^ 
ed  by  the  Condamines  and  Humboldts.  These  missionaries  of  civilization,  wha 
are  about  to  spread  European,  and  especially  English,  opinions  and  habits,  and 
to  teach  industry  and  the  arts,  with  their  natural  consequences  of  love  of  oi^ 
der  and  desire  of  quiet,  are  at  the  same  time  opening  new  markets  fbs  the  pro* 
duce  of  British  lalx>ur,  and  new  sources  of  iroprovemeni  as  well  a»  enjoyment 
to  the  people  of  America.** 

There  are  several  other  speeches  fully  reported^  and  of  C(Mispic«- 
0U8  ability.  His  name  and  talents  will  be  found  associated  with  at- 
most  every  great  question  and  generous  cause.  Supporting  the  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  1822,  he  described  as 
follows  the  origin  of  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Charles  U.,  upon  which 
great  stress  had  been  laid  by  Mr.  Peel: — 

**The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  kid  ffreat  stress  upon  the  danger  whieh, 
in  his  opinion,  must  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  90th  of  Charles 
U,  and  had  loudly  declarec]^  that  to  repeal  that  law  would  be  to  alter  the  whole 
iiame  of  the  British  constitution.  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at- 
tached so  much  constitutional  importance  to  the  act  of  Charles  lU  it  was  right 
to  refer  back  to  its  origin,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  that  act,  he  would  say,  that  no  kw  which  had 
ever  been  promulgated,  sprung  from  a  more  infamous  origin ;  that  no  law  ever 
flowed  from  so  foul  and  impure  a  source;  that  never  had  a  law  been  passed  un- 
der circumstances  of  so  detestable  and  in&moos  a  nature,  as  those  which  attend- 
ed the  enactment  of  that  statute,  which  the  right  honourable  ffentleman  seemed 
to  revere  as  if  it  were  the  jpeat  charter  of  the  constitution.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  refer  to  the  Journals  for  the  history  of  this  statute.  It  had  been  passed  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1678 ;  and  it  was  eunous  to  see  how  the  House  had  been 
occupied  just  before  it  adopted  that  act — ^to  see  in  what  manner  it  had  prepared  it- 
self for  grave  deliberation — with  what  equanimity  and  temper  it  commenced  the 
work  of  legislating  for  the  exclusion  of  a  great  portion  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kin^om.  would  the  House  believe  that,  dwing  the  whole  of  the  dav  pre- 
ceduig  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  House  had  b^n  busily  occupied  in  the  ex« 
amination  of  Titus  Oates?  It  was  after  this  preparation  that  the  bill  so  praised 
had  passed;  when  the  minds  of  the  members  were  intoxicated  with  the  flaigitious 
perjury  of  that  detestable  and  atrocious  miscreant,  whose  shocking  crimes  had 
not  only  brought  disgrace  upon  the  country  which  he  had  duped,  tm|  bad  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  BO  many  innocent  and  deserving  characters.  Tn  that  manner 
had  the  bill  been  passed ;  and  it  furnished  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  legislature  was  brought  to  enact  severe  laws,  and  the  difficulty 
always  manifested  to  have  them  revoked,  even  when  their  injustice  was  appa- 
rent. Here  was  an  instance  in  which  one  abandoned  and  remorseless  miscreant 
— an  outcast  from  tlie  human  race — was  able  to  inflame  that  House— to  delude 
it  at  a  moment  when  it  contained  the  greatest  patriots  and  the  wisest  men, 
some  of  whom  shed  their  blood,  and  others  had  lived,  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  at  the  Revolution.  Yet  this  single,  foul,  and  wretched  penurer,  was 
able  to  hurry  through  a  measure  of  exclusion  a^inst  millions  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, which  it  took  twenty  years  of  all  the  jpmus  and  patriotism  of  England  to 
■tmggle  against  in  the  hope  of  undoing.  Thus  twenty  years  of  the  liiours  of 
sqeh  men  were  unable  to  undo  the  falsehoods  which  it  only  took  this  wretch  a  sin- 
gle morning  to  utter.    Who>  then,  coidd  say  that  such  an  act  was  entitled  to  the 
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wei|[ht  which  ought  only  to  belong  ta  measures  deep  and  well-digested  fbr  tbe 
public  welfare  1" 

On  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Association, 
in  1825,  he  said, — 

"He  did  not  chiefly  rise,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  observe  on  what  had  fiill- 
en  from  them, — not  from  any  want  of  respect,  but  because  much  of  what  they 
had  said  was  necessarily,  on  account  of  their  situation,  somewhat  more  tainted 
by  the  acrimony  of  Irish  party,  and  somewhat  more  influenced  by  the  anger  of 
Irish  factions,  than  a  member  for  Great  Britain  could  bring  his  mind  to  consi- 
der as  worthy  of  much  importance,  when  he  came  to  discass  a  question  of  such 
great  interest  to  the  whole  empire  as  that  at  present  under  consideration ;— but 
he  would  not  entirely  pass  over  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker  ;  one  of  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  most  important  that  had  &llen  from  any  member  of  that 
House  during  the  three  nights'  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  He  had 
seized  the  flrst  opportunity  of  returning  strength,  and  of  hardly  re-established 
health,  to  perform  a  great  duty,  which  he  felt  to  be  incumbent  on  him,  on  a 
question  which  had  created  the  deepest  interest  in  his  breast  He  rose  to  pro- 
test against  the  new  stigma  thrown  on  the  Catholic  cause,  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  of  the  Catholic  body.  He  rose  to  protest  against  the  attempt 
to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  redressing  their 
wrongs.  He  rose  to  protest  against  this  new  discouragement,  added  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  centuries,  which  had  been  given  to  me  people  of  Ireland.  He 
rose  to  protest  against  a  bill  which  he  thought  had  been  justly  characterized  as 
a  bill  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  to  protect  the  present  administration  in  the  continuance  of  their  system  of 
tampering  with  the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  country.  It  was  against  a  bill 
possessing,  in  his  eye,  all  these  alarming  features,  that  he  rose  to  enter  his  feeble, 
but  earnest,  conscientious,  and  solemn  protest  The  zeal  with  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  was  ngt  (as  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Ticrney)  had  said  of  himself  in  that  memorable  speech  exhibiting  such  a  union 
of  sense  and  wit,  which  closed  the  debate  on  a  former  night)  connected  with  a 
love  of  their  principles :  he  venerated  the  Reformation,  and  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Protestant  But  his  glory  in  tho  Reformation  was  his  glory  in  tlie  principles 
upon  which  that  great  work  had  proceeded — the  right  of  freedom  as  to  opinion, 
and  security  from  persecution.  These  principles  it  was  that  formed  the  basis — 
the  only  real  basis— of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  those  who  did  not  uphold 
them — no  matter  what  their  professed  tenets — were  no  true  reformers.  Pro- 
testants they  might  call  themselves;  but  they  mistook  their  character:  they 
were  only  papists  in  Protestants'  clothing;  setting  up  a  small  popery,  a  lit- 
tle exclusive  one,  within  the  protcstant  church,  in  lieu  of  that  greater  system  of 
popery  which  had  once  covered  all  Europe  with  its  shadow.  So  long  as  the 
Catholics  had  remained,  by  nature,  the  natural  allies  of  civil  and  religious  ty- 
ranny, so  long,  if  he  had  then  lived,  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  have  remained  their 
mortal  enemy.  The  same  principles,  precisely,  which  were  to  influence  his 
vote  that  evening  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  would  have  impelled  him  to  draw 
his  sword  against  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyuc.  The  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  established  by  the  glorious  Revolution, — revealed  first  to  the 
world,  at  the  Reformation,  by  men  who  neither  understood  nor  sought  to  practise 
them ;  but  since  appreciated,  acted  upon,  and  fought  for,  by  men  whose  hearts 
were  purer,  or  their  intellects  more  enlightened ; — those  principles  formed  his 
creed:  in  them  he  had  lived,  and  in  them  be  hoped  he  should  die;  and  in  support 
of  tliose  principles  it  was — never  on  any  occasion  pressing  upon  his  mind  more 
strongly — that  he  now  rose  before  the  House  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause." 

Supporting  again  the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  in  1828,  he  said, — 

**  He  should  not  speak  farther  of  that  wisdom,  but  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  chaoge  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind  on 
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this  milgect  of  ezclasioii  on  account  of  religion.  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  had  elapsed  BiDce  the  reign  of  that  queen  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  religion.  At  that  day,  every  atate  in  Europe  punished  the 
professors  of  that  Protestant  religion  with  death  whenever  they  were  discovered. 
Scarcely  had  two  hundred  years  elapsed  since  two  Arians  were,  on  account  of 
their  religious  tenets,  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  YI.  the  cradle  of  the  Protestant  church  was  covered  with  blood.  These 
scenes  bad  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  man  who,  in  some  respects,  was  very 
amiable,  and  for  whom,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  read^  to 
make  an  ample  allowance.  A  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  smce 
taken  place,  and  they  had  arrived  at  a  time  when  every  state  professed  toleration, 
and  almost  all  of  them  practised  what  they  professed.  They  had  arrived  at  a 
time  in  which  religious  liberty,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  described  it,  when 
no  man  was  the  worse — when  no  man  sufiered  any  exclusion  from  civil  privileges^ 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions — ^generally  prevailed.  If  they  looked  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps,  from  Archangel  to  the  confines  of  Kamtschatka^  they 
would  find  that  this  feeling  was  predominant,  and  was  every  hour  becoming 
stronger.  They  would  find  it  prevalent  in  Russia ;  they  would  find  it  triumphant 
in  all  the  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  The  ruling  power  in 
Saxony  acted  on  the  principle:  the  Roman  Catholic  King  of  Bavana  governed 
with  an  equal  hand  his  Protestant  subjects ;  while  the  Protestant  monarch  of 
Prussia  extended  the  same  paternal  and  protecting  hand  to  his  subjects  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  fiiith.  England  and  Prussia  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  those 
powers  which  considered  the  protection  of  religious  liberty  as  tho  proud  badge  of 
civilization;  and  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  coarse  and  uncultivated,  when 
they  countenanced  a  system  of  exclusion  on  account  of  religious  opinion.  Hol- 
land still  retained  her  high  situation,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  as 
the  protectress  of  liberal  principles  That  was,  perhaps,  the  best  governed  and 
most  prosperous  state  on  the  Continent  He  rejoiced  in  the  illustrious  name  of 
Nassau,  which  was  dear  to  every  friend  of  freedom ;  and  he  only  regretted  tliat  Eng- 
land, under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  should  have  retrograded  from  her 
proper  place  in  the  van  of  tolerant  and  liberal  nations,  and  fallen  into  the  roar.  By 
the  late  change  in  Sweden,  a  Catholic  king  had  been  placed  on  the  throne.  Whe- 
ther she  still  persisted  in  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  power,  he  could  not 
tell;  but  he  believed  that  there  were  few  or  none  of  that  persuasion  in  the 
Swedish  territories.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  system  of  exclusion  did  not 
hold  with  respect  to  Denmark ;  because  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Irish  descent,  though  born  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  India 
islands, — ^he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Morton, — who  had  filled  the  situation  of  repre- 
sentative of  Denmark  in  this  country.  He  knew  another  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, a  native  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  resident  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  Where  then,  he  asked,  did  the  system  of  exclusion  prevail? 
In  the  states  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where  there  were  many  infidels,  but  no  Protes- 
tants? Yes:  the  system  existed  in  England,  and  it  existed  in  Spain.  It  existed 
in  the  country  of  Locke,  and  also  in  the  countiy  of  Loyola;  in  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  under  the  government  (if  I  may  din^nify  it  with  the  title) 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  It  was  in  this  base  society  that  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
was  cherished  and  kept  up.  There  they  might  see  every  attempt  made  to  per- 
petuate a  few  fragments  of  that  ancient  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  had 
created  so  much  misery:  which  was  even  now  endangering  the  tranquillity  and 
integrity  of  the  empire;  which  was  breaking  the  link  that  joined  us  to  the  most 
precious  member  of  the  British  state;  which  was  keeping  shot  that  door  which 
efll^tually  precluded  the  commencement  of  improvement,  and  would  continue  to 
do  80  until  it  was  thrown  open ;  which  continued  to  inflict  on  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  unworthy  treatment  under  which  they  had  so  long 
sufiered. 

**  He  now  came  to  a  subject  of  a  very  grave  and  important  nature,  and  one 
which  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  in  that  House,  if  it  had  not 
been  argued  with  so  much  fi)rceand  energy  by  his  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  concession  of  the  objects  of  the  honourable  Baronefs 
motion.  Under  the  circnmstances  in  which  it  had  been  mentioned,  he  coold 
not,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  nature  of  the  question,  avoid  making  upon  it  a 
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very  few  observations.    The  constitution  of  this  country  had  wisely  exempted  the* 
King  from  the  expoeore  of  being  present  at  any  of  the  stormy  debates  which  take 
place  in  Parliament,  and  rendered  hii  person  inviolable,  and  his  conduct  unim- 
peachable so  long  as  his  advisers  continued  responsible  for  his  actions,  done  by 
their  advice.    This  was  one  of  the  great  expedients  by  which  our  ancestors  con- 
trived to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchy  with  the  principles  of  liberty.. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  provision  were  numerous  to  the  monarch  as  well  na 
to  the  subject;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  least  invasion  or  infraction  of  the 
law  exposed  the  king  of  such  a  country  to  greater  reverses  of  aflairs  thaa  the- 
rulers  of  other  countries,  apparently  less  happily  situated.    The  King  was  the 
fountain  of  mercy,  the  redresser  of  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  his  subject^ 
until  a  perverse  and  iniquitous  system  of  law  deprived  him  of  his  most  valuable 
privilege,  and  robbed  him  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown.    The  privilege  of 
advising  his  Majesty  rested  with  his  ministers,  under  the  control  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament;  but  such  was  the  jealousy  that  Parliament  entertained  upon  this  sub- 
jectt  that  all  attempts  to  influence  its  decisions  by  any  statement  of  the  inclination 
of  the  King  was  looked  upon  as  a  high  misdemeanor.    There  could,  indeed,  be 
no  doubt  Umi  any  attempt  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  to  that  house  wa» 
a^inst  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  nor  was  it  less  doubtful  that  any  in- 
dividual was  guilty  of  the  highest  presumption  who  ventured  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  by  any  reference  to  the  opinions,  or  the  situation,  or  the  duty 
of  the  Crown.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his  Majesty  was  fettered  as  some- 
bad  dared  to  say  that  he  was  fettered.    He  would  not  enter  into  the  discussions 
of  the  delicate  subject  of  the  principle  of  an  oath ;  but  would  merely  refer  on  that 
occasion  to  what  Lord  Kenyon  had  said  in  his  correspondence  with  his  late- 
Majesty  in  1791.    Lord  Kenyon  said,  ^  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state  cannot  limit  itself^    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  have  said,  that  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  was  always  the  same.    For  if  this 
were  not  so,  then  the  supreme  power  of  one  and  the  same  state  would  at  one 
time  be  less  than  it  was  at  another.    It  was  a  principle  of  law  and  justice,, 
that  what  could  not  be  done  directly  could  not  be  done  indirectly ;  and,  therefore,, 
it  was  clear,  that  by  no  means  whatever  could  the  King  bind  his  successor ;  for, 
if  such  a  proceeding  was  tolerated,  the  course  of  legislation  would  be  impeded 
by  measures  producing  endless  confusion,  and  every  party  who  wished  to  bind 
the  legislature  to  a  perpetual  adherence  to  some  private  plan  would  endeavour 
to  have  an  oath  tacked  to  the  bill,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  violation,  and 
perpetuate  its  enactments.    Circumstances  of  state,  which  never  could  be  fore- 
seen, might  suddenly  arise;  emergencies,  beyond  tlie  power  of  calculation,, 
might  occur.    If  the  supreme  power  could  blind  the  successor,  the  monstrous 
doctrine  must  be  maintained,  tliat  a  king  might  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  per-^ 
form  a  duty  which  might  eventually  serve  his  country.    The  distinction,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  perfectly  clear.    The  King  in  Parliament  exercised  the  supreme 
power;  and  with  the  authority  of  that  Parliament  he  might  bind  himself  by  oatb* 
to  abide  by  such  acts  as  to  his  conscience  and  judgment  might  occur  right  The 
power,  however,  which  gave  might  take  away ;  and  the  same  Parliament  and 
Legislature  which,  in  its  supreme  power,  bound  the  King  to  one  course,  might 
determine  upon  another.    The  corenation  oath  was  relied  upon;  but,  besides^ 
other  satisfactory  arguments,  which  had  been  adduced  to  show  that  this  could  be- 
no  impediment  to  Catholic  concession,  he  would  say,  that  this  was  a  matter  of  po«^ 
litical  reasoning;  that  it  was  a  question  of  degree ;  and  that  the  King,  if  advised 
b^  his  counsellors  and  supported  by  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  would  not  re- 
sist a  measure  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

*'  He  would  trouble  the  House  only  with  one  word  more.  If  it  was  to  be  th& 
fortune  of  Parliament  that  niffht  to  see  the  relief  which  had  been  recently  granted 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters  rollowed  by  an  equal  measure  of  justice  towards  the 
Catholics;  if  that  one  wise  decision  should  be  followed  by  another,  which  should  re*^ 
lieve  the  long  protracted  sufierings  of  Ireland,  and  open  to  that  unhappy  country 
something  like  the  prospect  of  a  better  scene, — something  like  the  commence- 
ment of  reform, — then  he  should  look  upon  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  oaths 
as  a  work  of  mere  supererogation.  In  such  a  case  he  should  ever  be  disposed 
to  say,  with  the  noble  Roman,  who  held  all  forms  or  tests  as  mean  and  trivial 
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oonpued  witii  the  common  advantaife,  *  Maadmom  fllnd  polcberrimiimqie  jus* 
janmdiuii,  se  conBemaie  rempablicam.' " 

His  appearances  in  debate  and  in  the  House  were,  howeyer,  now 
more  rare.  From  the  13th  of  April,  1825|  to  the  8th  of  June, 
1827y  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Parliamentary  debates;  and 
but  once  in  the  list  of  divisions, — among  the  minority  who  voted 
for  the  Catholic  claims.  He,  however,  supported  the  chief  mea- 
mires  of  Mr.  Canning,  whilst  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  govern- 
ment, when  he  became  Premier, — in  common  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Bankes  was  one  of  the  few  members 
who  opposed  Mr.  Canning's  memorable  expedition  to  Portugal. 
He  denied  the  alleged  ciisus  foederis,  and  appealed  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  was  present,  for  his  opinion  as  a  publicist  Sir 
James  pledged  his  opinion  and  authority  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning. 
He  supported  that  minister  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  from  pub- 
lic motives  and  private  friendship.  Some  articles,  which  attracted 
notice  at  difierent  times  in  two  of  the  public  journals,  were  writ- 
ten by  him.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  grant  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Canning  in  a  tone  of  mournful  regard. 

The  following  character  of  that  lamented  statesman  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  under  the  title  of  <*  Sketch  of  a  Fragment  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Nineteenth  Century/'  appeared  in  the  Keepsake,  with 
the  initials  of  his  name.  In  a  notice  prefixed  to  it,  he  professes  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  temper  with  which  he  believes  that  some 
events  and  persons  of  our  time  may  be  considered  by  a  future  his- 
torian. 

**  Witfiout  invidioas  comparison,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  from  the  circom- 
stances  in  which  be  died,  his  death  was  more  general)?  interesting^  amonjr  civi- 
lized nations  than  that  of  any  other  English  statesman  had  ever  been.  It  was  an 
event  in  the  internal  history  of  every  country.  From  Lima  to  Athens,  every  ]ia> 
tion  stnig]gling  for  independence  or  existence,  was  filled  by  it  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  The  Migaelites  of  Portugal,  tlie  apostolicals  of  Spain,  the  Jesuitical 
Action  in  France,  and  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  the 
&U  of  their  dreaded  enemy.  He  was  regretted  by  all  who,  heated  by  no  person- 
al or  party  -resentment,  felt  for  genius  struck  down  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
heal  the  revolutionary  distemper,  and  to  render  future  improvements  pacific: — 
on  the  principle  siace  successfully  adopted  by  more  fortunate,  though  not  more 
deserving,  ramisters;  that  of  a  deep  and  thorough  compromise  between  the  in- 
terests and  the  opinions,  the  prejudices  and  the  demands,  of  the  supporters  of 
establishment,  and  the  followers  of  reformation. 

m  in  *  *  *  * 

**The  fiuBily  of  Mc  Canning,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  filled  ho- 
noorable  stations  in  Ireland,  was  a  younger  branch  of  an  ancient  family  among 
the  English  gentry.  His  fiither,  a  man  of  letters,  was  disinherited  for  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  and  the  inheritance  .went  to  a  younger  brother,  whose  son  was 
afterwards  created  Lord  Garvagh.  Mr.  Canning  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, according  to  that  exclusively  classical  system,  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  defects,  must  be  owned,  when  taken  with  its  constant  appendages,  to  be 
eminently  fiivourable  to  the  cultivation  of  sense  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  wit  and  spirit    From  his  boyhood  he  was  the  foremost  among  very 
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distingfoiflhed  contemporaries,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  specimen, 
and  the  most  brilliant  representative,  of  that  eminenUy  national  educatioD.  His 
youthful  eye  sparkled  with  quickness  and  arch  pleasantry,  and  his  countenance 
early  betrayed  that  jealousy  of  his  own  dignity,  and  sensibility  to  suspected  dis- 
ree^ard,  which  were  afterwards  softened,  but  never  quite  subdued.  Neither  the 
habits  of  a  ^reat  school,  nor  those  of  a  popular  assembly,  were  calculated  to 
weaken  his  love  of  praise  and  passion  for  distinction.  But,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  his  fine  countenance  was  ennobled  by  the  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing: he  more  pursued  that  lasting  praise,  which  is  not  to  be  earned  without 
praiseworthiness ;  and,  if  he  continued  to  be  a  lover  of  fame,  he  also  passionate- 
ly loved  the  glory  of  his  countr^r.  Even  he  who  almost  alone  was  entitled  to 
look  down  on  fiime  as  '  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,'  had  not  forgotten  that 
it  was — 

'The  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
To  sconi  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.'* 

The  tiatural  bent  of  character  is,  perhaps,  better  ascertained  from  the  undich 
tuii)cd  and  unconscious  play  of  the  mind  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society^ 
than  from  its  movements  under  the  power  of  strong  interest  or  warm  passions  in 
public  life.  In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Canning  was  delightfuL  Happily  for  the 
true  t;harm  of  bis  conversation  he  was  too  busy  otherwise  not  to  treat  society  as 
more  fitted  for  relaxation  than  display.  It  is  but  little  to  say,  that  he  was  neither 
disputatious,  declamatory,  nor  sententious;  neither  a  dictator  nor  a  jester.  His 
manner  was  simple  and  unobtrusive ;  his  language  always  quite  familiar-.  If  a 
higher  ihought  stole  from  his  mind,  it  came  in  its  conversational  undress.  From 
this  plain  ground  his  pleasantry  sprung  with  the  happiest  effect ;  and  it  wajs 
nearly  exempt  from  that  alloy  of  taunt  and  banter,  which  he  sometimes  mixed 
with  more  precious  materials  in  public  contest.  He  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  eminent  persons  who  pleased  most  in  their  friendly  circle.  He  had  the 
agreeable  quality  of  being  more  easily  pleased  in  society  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  keenness  of  his  discernment,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  temper. 
He  was  liable  to  be  discomposed,  or  even  silenced,  by  the  presence  of  any  one 
whom  he  did  not  like.  His  manner  in  society  betrayed -the  political  vexations  or 
anxieties  which  preyed  on  his  mind ;  nor  could  he  conceal  that  sensitiveness  to 
public  attacks  which  their  frequent  recurrence  wears  out  in  most  English  poli- 
ticians. These  last  foibles  may  be  thought  interesting  as  the  remains  of  natural 
character  not  destroyed  by  refined  society  and  political  afiairs.  He  was  assailed 
by  some  adversaries  so  ignoble  as  to  wound  him  through  his  filial  affection, 
which  preserved  its  respectful  character  through  the  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
vancement The  ardent  zeal  for  his  memory,  whicli  appeared  immediately  af- 
ter his  death)  attests  the  warmth  of  those  domestic  affections  which  seldom  pre- 
vail where  they  are  not  mutual.  To  his  touching  epitaph  on  his  son,  parental 
love  has  given  a  charm  which  is  wanting  in  his  other  versea  It  was  said  of 
him,  at  one  time,  that  no  man  had  so  little  popularity  and  such  affectionate 
friends;  and  the  truth  was  certainly  more  sacrificed  to  point  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  member  of  the  contrast  Some  of  his  friendships  continued  in  spite 
of  political  differences,  which,  by  rendering  intercourse  less  unconstrained,  often 
undermine  friendship;  and  others  were  remarkable  for  a  warmth,  constancy,  and 
disinterestedness,  which,  though  chiefly  honourable  to  those  who  were  capable 
of  so  pure  a  kindness,  yet  redound  to  the  credit  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  it 
No  man  is  so  beloved  who  is  not  himself  formed  for  friendship. 

''Notwithstanding  his  disregard  for  money,  he  was  not  tempted  in  youth  hy 
the  example  or  the  kindness  of  affluent  friends  much  to  overstep  his  little  patri- 
mony. He  never  afterwards  sacrificed  to  parade  or  personal  indulgence ;  though 
his  occupations  scarcely  allowed  him  to  think  enough  of  his  private  afikirs.  Even 
firom  his  moderate  fortune,  his  bounty  was  often  liberal  to  suitors  to  whom  offi« 
cial  relief  could  not  be  granted.  By  a  sort  of  generosity  still  harder  for  him  to 
practise,  he  endeavour^,  in  cases  where  the  suffering  was  great,  though  the 
suit  could  not  be  granted,  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  suitor  by  full  explanation 
in  writing  of  the  causes  which  rendered  compliance  impracticable.     Wherever 

*  Lycidas. 
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he  took  an  interest,  be  showed  it  ts  mach  by  delicacy  to  the  feetioga  of  those 
whom  be  seired  or  relieved,  ae  by  sabstantial  consideration  for  their  claims— « 
rare  and  most  praiseworthy  merit  among  men  in  power. 

"In  proportion  as  the  opinion  of  a  people  aoqaires  influence  over  paUic  af* 
&ua,  the  racolty  of  penraadinff  men  to  support  or  oppose  political  measures  ac- 
quires importance.  The  peciaiar  nature  of  parliamentary  debate  contributes  to 
render  eminence  in  that  province  not  so  imperfect  a  test  of  political  ability  aa  it 
might  iq>pear  to  be.  Recited  speeches  can  seldom  show  more  than  powe»  of 
reasoniiv  and  imapfination,  which  have  little  connexion  with  a  capacity  for  a^ 
iairB.  'Bat  the  unioreseen  events  of  debate,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  an- 
swer in  unpremeditated  language,  afford  scope  for  qoiclcnesB,  firmness,  boldness, 
wariness,  presence  of  mind,  and  address  in  the  management  of  men^  which  are 
arooog  the  qualities  most  essential  to  a  statesman.  The  most  floarisbing  period 
of  onr  parliamentary  eloquence  extends  for  about  half  a  centnry— from  the  niat» 
rity  of  Lord  Chatham's  genius  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  IJuring  the  twenty 
years  which  succeeded,  Mr.  Canning  was  sometimes  the  leader,  and  always  the 
greatest  orator,  of  the  party  who  supported  the  administration :  among  whom  be 
was  supported,  but  not  rimled,  by  able  men,  against  opponents  who  were  not 
thought  by  him  inconsiderable,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  was  felt  by  every  hearer, 
and  acknowledged  in  private  by  himself;  to  have  always  forced  hie  fiiculties  into 
their  very  uttermost  stretch. 

"  Had  he  been  a  dry  and  meagre  speaker,  he  would  have  been  universally  d- 
fewed  to  be  one  ef  ihe  greatest  masters  of  argument;  but  his  hearen  were  so 
daxzled  by  the  sfdendoor  of  his  diction,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  acoteness 
and  the  sometimes  excessive  refinement  of  his  reasoning ;  a  consequence  which, 
as  it  shows  the  injurious  influence  of  a  seductive  faplt,  can  with  the  less  justice 
be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  his  understanding.  Ornament,  it  must  be 
owned,  when  it  only  pleaees  or  amuses,  without  disposing  the  audience  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  is  an  ofience  against  the  first  law  of  public  speak- 
ing, of  which  it  obstructs  instead  of  promoting  the  only  reasonable  purpose.  But 
eloquence  is  a  widely  extended  art,  comprefaendinff  many  sorts  of  excellence; 
in  some  of  which  ornamented  diction  is  more  liberaTly  employed  than  in  othen; 
and  in  none  of  which,  the  highest  rank  can  be  attained,  without  an-  extraoidinary 
combination  of  mental  powers.  Among  our  own  orators,  Mr.  Canning  seems  to 
be  the  best  model  of  the  adorned  stvle.  Tho  splendid  and  sublime  descriptions 
of  Mr.  Burke,  his  comprehensive  and  profound  views  of  general  principle,  though 
they  must  ever  delight  and  instruct  the  readers,  must  be  owned  to  have  been  di- 
gressions which  diverted  the  minds  of  the  hearers  from  the  object  on  which  the 
speaker  ought  to  have  kept  them  steadily  fixed.  Sheridan,  a  man  of  admirable 
sense,  and  matchless  wit^  laboured  to  follow  Burke  into  the  foreign  regions  of 
feeling  and  grandeur,  where  the  specimens  preserved  of  his  moat  celebrated 
speeches  show  too  much  of  the  exaggeration  and  excess  to  which  those  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  who  seek  by  art  and  effort  what  nature  has  denied.  By  the  con- 
stant part  which  Mr.  Canning  took  in  debate,  he  was  called  upon  to  show  a 
knowledge  which  Sheridan  did  not  possess,  and  a  readiness  which  that  accom- 
f^iafaed  man  had  no  such  means  of  strengthening  and  displaying.  In  some  quali- 
ties of  style,  Mr.  Canning  surpassed  Mr.  Pitt  His  diction  was  more  various, 
sometimes  more  shnple,  more  idiomatical,  even  in  its  more  elevated  parts.  It 
sparkled  with  imagery,  and  was  brightened  by  illustration ;  in  both  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  so  great  an  orator,  was  defective. 

**  Mr.  Canning  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  outward  advantages  of  an  ora- 
tor. His  expressive  countenance  varied  with  the  changes  of  his  eloquence;  his 
voice,  flexible  and  articulate,  had  as  much  compass  as  his  mode  of  speakin?  re- 
quired. In  the  calm  part  of  his  speeches,  his  attitude  and  gesture  might  have 
been  selected  by  a  painter  to  represent  grace  rising  towards  dignity. 

"•  No  English  speaker  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so 
oflen,  or  so  effectively,  as  Mr.  Canning.  He- gained  more  triumphs,  and  incurred 
more  enmity  by  it  than  any  other.  Those  whose  importance  depends  much  on 
birth  and  fortune  are  impatient  of  seeing  their  own  artificial  dignity,  or  that  of 
their  order,  broken  down  by  derision ;  and  perhaps  few  men  heartily  forgive  a 
sucoessfiil  jest  against  themsclvciS  but  those  who  are  conscious  of  being  unhurt 
by  it.  Mr.  Canung  oflen  used  this  talent  imprudcnUy.  In  sudden  flaahes  of  wit, 
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and  in  the  playful  description  of  men  or  thinn,  he  wu  often  distingniihed  bf 
that  natural  felicity  which  ia  the  charm  of  pteaeantry ;  to  whieh  the  air  of  art 
and  labour  is  more  fatal  than  to  any  other  talent  Sheridan  was  Bometimes  be- 
trayed by  an  imitation  of  the  dialogue  of  his  master,  Congfreve,  into  a  sort  of  la^ 
boured  and  finished  jesting,  so  balanced  and  expanded,  as  sometimes  to  vie  in 
tautology  and  monotony  with  the  once  applaaded  triads  of  Johnson ;  and  which, 
even  in  its  most  happy  passages,  is  more  sure  of  commanding  serioos  adroiiatioa 
than  hearty  laughter,  it  cannot  be  deriied  that  Mr.  Canning's  taste  was,  in  this 
respect,  somewhat  influenced  by  the  example  of  his  early  friend. 

**  Nothing  could  better  prove  the  imperfect  education  of  English  statesmen  al 
that  time,  and  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Canning  to  master  subjects  Uie  least  agreeable 
to  his  pursuits  and  inclinations. 

^  The  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit  lessened  the  gravity  of  his  general  man- 
ner, and  perhaps  also  indisposed  the  audience  to  feel  his  earnestness  where  it 
clearly  showed  itself.    In  that  important  quality  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt, — 

*  Deep  on  whose  front  enmyen, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  pubhc  care;' 

and  not  less  inferior  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  fervid  eloquence  flowed  from  the  love  of 
his  country,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  and  the  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  nature.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  ranfe 
(XT  Mr.  Canning*8  powers  as  an  orator  was  wider  than  that  in  which  he  usually 
exerted  them.  When  mere  statement  only  was  allowable,  no  man  of  his  age 
was  more  simple.  When  infirm  health  compelled  him  to  be  brief,  no  speaker 
could  compress  bis  matter  with  so  little  sacrifice  of  clearness,  ease,  and  elegance. 
In  his  speech  on  colonial  reformation,  in  1823,  he  seemed  to  have  brought  down 
the  philosophical  principles  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke  to  that  pre* 
.  cise  level  where  they  could  be  happily  blended  with  a  grave  and  dignified  speech, 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  system  of  legidation^  As  his  oratorical 
faults  were  those  of  youthful  genius,  tlie  progress  of  age  seemed  to  purify  hie 
eloquence,  and  eve^  year  appeared  to  remove  some  specie  which  hid,  or,  at  least, 
dimmed  a  beauty.  He  daily  rose  to  larger  views,  and  made,  perhaps,  as  near  a{>- 
preaches  to  philosophical  principles  as  9ie  great  difference  between  the  objects  of 
the  philosopher  and  those  of  the  orator  will  commonly  allow. 

^  When  the  memorials  of  his  own  time,  the  composition  of  which  he  is  said 
never  to  have  interrupted  in  his  busiest  moments,  are  made  known  to  the  public, 
his  abilities  as  a  writer  may  be  better  estimated.  His  only  known  writings  in 
prose  are  State  Papers,  which,  when  considered  as  the  composition  of  a  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  periods  of  European  history, 
are  undoubtedly  of  no  small  importance.  Such  of  these  papers  as  were  intended 
to  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  mankind  combine  so  much  precision, 
with  such  uniform  circumspection  and  dignity,  that  they  most  ever  be  studied  as 
models  of  that  very  difi[icult  species  of  composition.  His  Instructions  to  Minis- 
ters Abroad,  on  occasions  both  perplexing  and  momentous,  will  be  found  to  exhi- 
bit a  rare  union  of  comprehensive  and  elevated  views,  with  singular  ingenuity 
in  devising  means  of  execution ;  on  which  last  faculty  he  sometimes  relied  per- 
haps more  confidently  than  the  short  and  dim  foresight  of  man  will  warrant. 
*  Great  affairs,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  are  commonly  too  coarse  and  stubborn  to  be 
worked  upon  by  the  fine  edges  and  points  of  wit*'^  His  papers  in  negotiation 
were  occasionally  somewhat  too  controversial  in  their  tone.  They  are  not  near 
enough  to  the  manner  of  an  amicable  conversation  about  a  disputed  point  of  busi» 
ness,  in  which  a  negotiator  does  not  so  much  draw  out  his  argument,  as  hint  hie 
own  object,  and  sound  the  intention  of  his  opponent  He  sometimes  seems  to 
pursue  triumph  more  than  advantage,  and  not  enough  to  remember  that  to  leave 
the  opposite  party  satisfied  with  what  he  has  got,  and  in  good  humour  with  him- 
self, is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  a  negotiator's  skill.  Where  the  papers  were 
intended  ultimately  to  reach  the  public  through  Parliament,  it  might  be  prudent 
to  regard  chiefly  the  final  object;  and  when  this  excuse  was  wantmg,  much  i 
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"be  pardoMfl  to  the  cootroTemial  habits  of  a  parliamentary  life.  It  m  hard  for  a 
debater  to  be  a  negotiator.  The  facultjr  of  guiding^  pablic  asBembliea  is  very  re- 
mote from  the  art  of  dealing  with  individeals. 

"  Mr.  Ganning'fl  power  of  writing  verse  may  rather  be  claased  with  his  accom- 
plishmenta,  than  numbered  among  his  high  and  noble  faculties.  It  would  have 
been  a  distinction  for  an  inferior  man.  His  verses  were  far  above  those  of  Cice- 
ro, of  Barke,  and  of  Bacon.  The  taste  prevalent  in  his  youth  led  him  to  more 
relish  fi>r  sententious  declaimere  in  verse  than  is  shared  by  lovers  of  the  more  true 
poetry  of  imagination  and  sensibility.  In  some  respects  his  |)oetical  compositions 
were  also  influenced  by  his  early  intercourse  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  though  he  was 
restrained  by  his  more  familiar  contemplation  of  classical  models  from  the  glitter- 
ing conceits  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Something  of  an  artificial  and  compo- 
site diction  is  discernible  in  the  English  poems  of  those  who  have  acquired  repu- 
tation by  Latin  verse,  more  especially  since  the  pursuit  of  rigid  purity  has  re- 
quired so  timid  an  imitation  as  not  only  to  confine  itself  to  the  words,  but  to  ado]A 
nonelrat  the  pbrasee  of  ancient  poets;  an  effect  of  which  Gray  must  be  allowed 
to  furnish  an  example. 

*'  Absolute  silence  about  Mr.  Canning^s  writings  as  a  political  satirist,  which 
were  for  their  hour  so  popular,  might  be  imput^  to  undue  timidity.  In  that 
character  he  vielded  to  General  Fitzpatrick  in  arch  stateliness  and  poignant  rail- 
lery; to  Mr.  Moore  in  the  gay  prodi^lity  with  which  he  squanders  his  countless 
stores  of  wit;  and  to  his  own  friend  Mr.  Frere  in  the  richness  of  a  native  vein  of 
original  and  fantastic  drollery.  In  that  ungenial  province,  where  the  brightest 
of  the  hasty  laurels  are  apt  vcnr  soon  to  fade,  and  where  Dryden  only  boasts  im- 
mortal lays,  it  is,  perhaps,  his  best  praise,  that  there  is  no  writing  of  his,  which 
a  man  of  honour  might  not  avow  as  soon  as  the  first  heat  of  contest  was  past 

"In  some  of  the  amusements  i)r  tasks  of  his  boyhood  there  are  passages 
which,  without  much  help  from  fancy,  might  appear  to  contain  allusions  to  his 
greatest  measures  of  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly splendour  which  surrounded  his  death.  In  the  concluding  line  of  the 
first  English  verses  written  by  hhn  at  Eton,  he  expressed  a  wish,  which  has  beem 
singalarly  realized,  that  he  might — 

'  Lire  m  a  blaze,  and  in  a  blaze  e^ire.' 

It  is  at  least  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  statesman,  whose  dying  measure 
was  to  mature  an  alliance  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  should,  when  a  boy, 
have  written  English  verses  on  the  slavery  of  that  country ;  and  that  in  his  prize 
poem  at  Oxford,  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  composition  as  much  applauded 
as  a  modem  Latin  poem  can  aspire  to  be,  he  should  have  as  bitterly  deplored  the 
lot  of  other  renowned  countries,  now  groaning  under  the  same  barbarous  yoke. 

*Nunc  Satraps  imperie  et  saevo  subcKta  Turcx.'* 

''To  conclude: — he  was  a  man  of  fine  and  brilliant  genius,  of  warm  affectionsy 
Df  high  and  generous  spirit;  a  statesman,  who,  at  home,  converted  most  of  his 
opponents  into  warm  supporters;  who,  abroad,  was  the  sole  hope  and  trust  of  all 
who  songht  an  orderly  and  legal  liberty ;  and  who  was  cut  oflTm  the  midst  of  vi- 
goroas  and  splendid  measures,  which,  if  executed  by  himself,  or  with  his  own 
spirit,  promised  to  place  his  name  in  the  first  class  of  rulers,  among  the  founders 
of  lasting  peace,  and  the  guardians  of  human  improvement*' 

The  Whigs  continued  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Goderich  the  sup- 
port which  they  had  given  to  that  of  Mr«  Canning.  The  Goderich 
ministry  soon  died  of  its  own  staminal  weakness  and  a  Tory  intrigue. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  short  but  memorable  Wellington  ministry. 
The  Whigs,  powerless  to  oppose  an  administration,  which  made  up 
in  political  vigour  what  in  wanted  in  political  capacity,  affected  a 
disinterested  forbearance.  The  affairs  of  Portugal  were  among  the 
few  subjects  directly  mooted  between  the  opposition  and  the  govern- 

*  Iter  ad  Meccam,  Oxford,  1789. 
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ment;  and,  even  in  this  instance,  the  motion  made  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  withdrawn.  The  Nero  of  Portugal,  it  should  he 
remembered,  had  just  begun  to  wanton  in  that  instinctive  cruelty 
and  thirst  of  blood,  which  it  is  less  humiliating  to  find  in  human  na- 
ture,  than  that  the  human  species  should  be  base  enough  to  tolerate 
them.  The  following  are  a  few  passages  from  the  speech  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh:— 

**  Portogal  was  a  country  closely  ccmnected  with  Great  Britain  by  alliances 
which  had  originated  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago— «  connexion,  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind — a  connexion  which 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  clOud  of  disagreement  for  a  single  day.  A  treaty 
of  alliance  had  subsisted  between  this  country  and  Portugal  for  the  space  (^one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  had  never  drawn  England  iiito  a  war,  or  ex- 
posed her  to  injui^;  but  which,  on  tbe  contrary,  had  exposied  Portugal  to  invasion 
thrice — m  1761,  m  1801,  and  again  in  1807 ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  fai  addition 
to  these  sufferings,  she  was  now  to  be  abandoned  to  the  yoke  of  a  usurper,  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  throne 'by  a  series  of  falsehoods,  perjuries,  and  frauds, 
which,  in  the  case  of  nny  man  amenable  to  law,  would  have  subjected  their 
perpetrator  to  the  most  disgracefiil,  if  not  tJie  most  extreme,  punishment; — a 
man  who  laboured  under  the  imputation  of  private  crimes,  imputations  uncontra- 
dicted and  unconfuted,  which  rathdr  reminded  us  of  the  acts  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla  than  of  the  tame  and  common-place  character  of  modern  vice; — a  man 
who  bore  upon  his  brow  the  brand  of  a  pardon  which  he  received  from  his  king  and 
his  father  for  an  act  of  parricidal  rebellion.  It  was  disgraceful  that  the  ancient 
and  faithful  ally  of  England  should  have  feUen  under  the  yoke  of  sucTi  a  man.  In 
this  case,  the  vices  of  the  individual  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  nation  which  he  ruled;  and  this  circumstance  justified  the  allusion  to  and 
the  reprobation  of  them.  His  Majesty  had  twice  told  Parliament,  though  in 
milder  language  than  this,  that  he  and  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe -had  been 
obliged  to  cut  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  this  ancient  and  renowned 
member  of  the  European  Christian  states,  for  nearly  twelve  months — a  mark  of 
displeasure  almodit,  il^  not  altogether,  unexampled — a  mark  of  displeasure,  short 
of  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  the  strongest  that  it  was  possible  to  atfix  upon 
any  ruler.  Europe  had  sat  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this  man,  who  had 
brought  dishonouron  a  once  illustrious  and  still  respectable  country ;  and  Europe, 
as  a  mark  of  its  disapprobation  of  his  proceedings,  had  pronounced  the  state 
which  Don  Miguel  governed  unworthy  of  being  allowed  to  maintain  relations  of 
amity  with  other  powers  while  she  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  usurper. 
While  Don  Miguel  received  tokens  of  obedience  from  at  least  a  part  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  recognised  the  royal  rights 
and  privileges  of  Donna  Maria,  with  a  high  feeling  of  courtesy  and  justice,  which 
did  credit  to  the  monarch  and  his  advisers.  He  heartily  approved  of  this  part  of 
our  conduct  towards  the  young  queen';  he  spoke  not  now  of  consistency,  and  did 
not  allude  to  the  conduct  of  this  country  in  other  particulars.  We  had  received 
Donna  Maria  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  and  respect,  which  her  youth,  innocence, 
royal  rank,  and  grievous  wrongs,  were  so-well  calculated  to  inspire.  But,  mean- 
while, Don  Miguel  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime  at  Lisbon,  while  his  injured  re- 
lative remained  here  an  exile,  deprived  of  her  just  rights  and  privileges.  This 
was  a  case  which,  considering  the  House  as  the  guardian  of  the  national  honour, 
and  entitled  to  watch  over  our  deportment  to  our  allies,  ought  to  receive  the 
closest  examination  at  our  hands,  with  reference  to  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  us  and  our 
most  ancient  ally. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  here  be  prudent  to  arrest  the  argument,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine into  the  nature  of  that  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  should  form  ao 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, — he  meant  the  principle  of 
neutrality.    It  was  a  word  which  required  very  exact  definition.  Neutrality  was 
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ttotapointiliutntliera  Hbo.  Itwunot  indifibmioe dike  to  the  interats  of 
botfa  parties;  neither  waa  it  equality  of  good  opinion  or  good  wiafaea.  It  was  not 
that  detestable  insensihility  to  riffht  or  wrong,  which  argued  the  extinction  of 
the  better  and  nx>Fe  generous  feeOngs  of  our  nature.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
admiasiona^  iC  would  be  found,  that  although  this  country  had  considered  itself 
bound^y  the  principle  of  neutrality  not  actively  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  the 
infamous  partition  of  Poland,  it  had  not  considered  itself  restrained  from  repro> 
bating  that  partition  and  spoliation,  although  at  peace  with  those  who  eflfected 
that  partition.  Neither  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  island  of  Corsica  had  this 
country  felt  itself  restrained  from  reprobating  the  conduct  of  France  in  con- 
eluding  that  shameful  bargain.  The  principle  of  neutrality  had  not  prevented 
this  country  from  marking,  with  its  animated  reprobation,  the  ccmduct  of  its  ally, 
France,  when  it  designed  and  completed  that  most  iniquitous  invasion  of  another 
of  our  allies,  Spain,  in  1823.  Having  compared  this  principle  to  a  line,  he  would 
follow  up  that  observation  by  saying,  that  it  was  a  line  of  such  a  length,  that  be- 
ing induced  by  feelings  or  circumstances  to  take  up  a  fresh  position  on  it,  or  l^ 
straying  from  one  point  to  another  of  it,  we  might  change  from  a  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  friendly  nature  towards  a  party  to  whom  we  had  pledged  our  neutralit]S 
to  a  state  or  condition  which  might  almost  be  considered  inimical  to  that  state. 

■'The  last,  though  not  the  least  deplorable  ftct,  in  his  tragic  story,  which  he 
would  quote,  was  tte  atrocious  conduct  of  Miguel  in  May  last  towards  certain 
cooatitBtional  residents  in  Oporta  On  the  7Ui  of  May,  only  three  weeks  ago, 
this  perfidious  usurper  murdered— he  said  murdered — ^ten  gentlemen  in  Oporto^; 
fiir  wiiatl  why,  simply  and  solely  for  having,  on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  May, 
feUowed  the  example  of  England  and  Austria — not  to  talk  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
France — ^in  recognising  the  constitution  granted  by  Don  Pedro,  adopted  by  the 
Portnguese,  and  sworn  to  by  the  usurper  himself.  Two  of  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen were  reserved  for  a  more  protracted  suffering  under  the  pretence  of  being 
pardoned— one  being  sent  for  life  to  the  lingering  and  agonizing  torture  of  the 
gahem  at  Angola ;  the  other,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Brus> 
sds,  being  cowlemned  for  life  to  hard  labour.  By  an  edict  of  the  most  fiendish 
tyranny,  those  gentlemen  were  condemned  first  to  witness  the  murder  of  their 
biave  and  high-minded  companions  in  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  which  all  Eu- 
rope had  acknowledged,  Enghmd  encouraged,  and  Miguel  himself  sworn  to  ob- 
serve— a  species  of  torture  which  the  generous  mind  most  acutely  feh,  and 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  heroic  fortitude  of  their  companions*  snflerings. 
On  the  day  of  the  murder,  the  city  of  Oporto  was  a  spectacle  of  horror;  the  rich 
had  abandoned  the  town,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  villas;  the  poor  shut 
tbeir  doors,  and  the  streets  were  abandoned  to  the  executioner,  the  guards,  and 
the  ill-fated  vietima  The  16th  of  May  was  the  day  chosen  by  Miguel  for  this 
atrocioas  execution.  It  was  a  most  deliberate  act  It  was  not  a  mere  punish- 
ment fi>r  oflfences  which  were  legal,  and  for  which  an  amnesty  had  been  passed 
ten  months  before,  and  which  )md  actually  been  planned  before  his  arrival  No; 
it  was  a  bold  and  deliberate  defiance  of  civilized  Europe-— of  Christendom ;  the 
princes  and  ministers  of  which  he  burnt  in  efiigy,  for  having  a  few  weeks  before 
withdrawn  their  representatives  from  his  polluted  kingdom  as  from  a  city  of  the 
plague.  He  thought,  by  this  slaughter  of  all  who  opposed  his  despotism,  to  force 
Europe  into  a  recognition  of  his  throne,  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  noore  blood.  By 
dint  of  murder  he  hoped  to  force  us  to  hail,  as  a  Christian  king,  the  man  who  de- 
spised justice,  and  had  violated  every  law  that  regulated  civilized  man;  and  he 
held  up  his  bloody  bands  in  open  defiance  of  all  Europe,  telling  its  rulers  that  he 
scorned  their  judgment  while  he  defied  their  power/* 

Sir  Janies  Mackintosh  ceased  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view with  the  number  dated  September,  1826.  Two  only  of  his 
contributions  remain  to  be  noticed:  the  first  is  on  the  Partitions  of 
Poland,  in  the  number  dated  November,  1822.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  this  article  will  be  read  with  interest  for  the  sake  both  of 
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the  writer  and  of  the  interesting,  gallant^  and  moat  unfortunate  na-> 

tion  to  which  they  relate: — 

•  *'  Little  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Poland  continued  to  occupy  a 
hSgh  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Her  natural  means  of  wealth  and  force 
were  inferior  to  those  of  few  states  of  the  second  order.  The  surface  of  the 
country  exceeded  that  of  France ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated 
at  fourteen  millions,  a  population  probably  exceeding  that  of  the  British  islands, 
or  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  at  the  era  of  the  first  partition.  The  climate  was 
nowhere  unfriendly  to  health,  or  unfavourable  to  labour;  the  soil  was  fertile,  the 
-produce  redundant;  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  still  uncleared,  aflR)rded  ample 
scope  for  agricultural  enterprise.  Great  rivers  afforded  easy  means  of  openmg 
an  mternal  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  these 
natural  advantages,  there  were  many  of  those  circumstances  in  the  history  and 
situation  of  Poland  which  render  a  people  fond  and  proud  of  their  country,  and 
foster  that  national  spirit  which  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  either  of  de- 
fence or  aggrandizement  Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  was 
the  predom  mating  power  of  the  North.  With  Hungary,  and  the  maritime 
Btren^  of  Venice,  she  formed  the  eastern  defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turkish  tyrants  of  Greece,  and  on  the  north-east  she  was  long  the  sole  barrier 
against  the  more  obscure  barbarians  of  Muscovy,  after  they  had  thrown  off  the 
Tartarian  yoke.*  A  nation  which  thus  constituted  a  part  of  the  vanguard  of  ci* 
vilization  necessarily  became  martial,  and  gained  all  the  renown  in  arms  which 
could  be  acquired  before  war  had  become  a  science.  The  wars  of  the  Poles,  ir- 
regular, romantic,  full  of  personal  adventure,  dependent  on  individual  courage 
and  peculiar  character,  proceeding  little  from  the  policy  of  cabinets,  but  deeply 
imbued  by  those  sentiments  of  chivalry  which  may  pervade  a  nation,  chequered 
by  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  carried  on  against  barbarous  enemies  in  remote  and 
wild  provinces,  were  calculated  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  every  man  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  gbriee  and  dan- 
gers of  his  country.  Whatever  renders  the  membeie  of  a  community  more  like 
each  other,  and  unlike  their  neighbours,  usually  strengthens  the  bonds  of  at* 
tachraent  between  them.  The  Poles  wero  the  onlv  representatives  of  the  Sar- 
matian  race  in  the  assembly  of  civilized  natbns;  their  language  and  their  na* 
tional  literature,  those  great  sources  of  i^mpathy  and  objects  of  national  pride, 
were  cultivated  with  no  small  succesa  They  contributed,  in  one  instanee^  sig- 
nally to  the  progress  of  science,  and  they  took  no  ignoble  part  in  those  classical 
studies  which  composed  the  common  literature  of  Europe.  They  were  bound  to 
their  country  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  institutions  and  usages — ^perhaps,  also^ 
by  the  very  defects  in  their  government,  which  at  last  contributed  to  its  fall,  by 
those  dangerous  privileges,  and  by  that  tumultuary  independence  which  rendered 
their  condition  as  much  above  that  of  the  slaves  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  it  was 
bebw  tlie  lot  of  those  who  inherit  the  blessings  of  legal  and  moral  freedom. 
They  had  once  another  singularity,  of  which  they  might  justly  have  been  proud, 
if  they  had  not  abandoned  it  in  times  which  ought  to  have  been  more  enlightened. 
Soon  after  the  Reformation,  they  set  die  first  example  of  that  true  religious  li- 
berty which  equally  admits  the  members  of  all  sects  to  the  privileges,  the  offices^ 
and  dignities  ik  the  commonwealth.  For  nearly  a  century  they  afibrded  a  se- 
cure asylum  to  those  obnoxious  sects  of  Anabaptists  and  Unitarians,  whom  all 
other  states  excluded  from  toleration ;  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  proscribed  every 
where  else  for  several  ages,  found  a  second  country,  with  protection  for  their 
learned  and  religious  establishments,  in  this  hospitable  and  tolerant  land. 
********* 

''Kosciusko,  harassed  by  the  advance  of  an  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
army,  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his  army  around  Warsaw.  Frederick 
William  advanced  against  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  40,000  disciplined  troopa. 
Kosciusko,  with  12,^  irregulars,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for  several  houn^ 

•  "Polomam  velut  propugnaculum  ocbis  Christiani." — **Polonia  Gennanism  ab 
imiptionibus  BABBABoamc  tutam  pnestitit"— Pt^jfendbi^,  Berum  Brandenbwgiea-^ 
rumt  L  V.  c  31. 
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«•  the  8tb  of  June,  and  retired  to  his  Intrenched  cunp  befinre  Wtrttw.  The 
ProflBkiw  look  pofiBeflBion  of  Cracow;  and  summoned  the  capital  to  mirrender,  ui^ 
der  pain  of  all  the  horrors  suffered  l^  towns  which  are  taken  by  assault  After 
tiro  months  employed  in  vain  attempts  to  reduce  the  city,  the  Kinjr  of  Pruasia 
was  compelled,  by  an  insurrection  in  his  lately  acquired  Polish  province,  to  r^ 
tire  with  precipitation  and  disgrace.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Russians  ad* 
vanced,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  General  Count  Joseph  Sierakowski, 
one  of  the  most  &ithful  friends  of  his  country.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Koscinako^ 
with  only  18,000  men,  thought  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Macciowice,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  divisions  of  Suwarrow  and  Fersen.  Suc- 
cess was  long  and  valiantly  contested.  According  to  some  narrations,  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  the  Poles  would  have  prevailed,  if  toe  treachery  or  incapacity  of 
Count  Poninski  had  not  &voured  the  Russians.  That  officer  neither  defended  a 
river,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  stand,  nor  brought  up  his  division  to 
support  his  general.  Koeciusko,  after  the  most  admirable  exertions  of  judgment 
and  courage,  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  The  Polish  army  fled.  The  Russiana 
and  Cossacks  were  melted  at  the  sight  of  their  gallant  enemy,  who  lay  insensible 
on  the  field.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster, 
he  vainly  implored  the  enemy  to  out  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  The  Russian  o^ 
icers,  moved  with  admiration  and  compassion,  treated  his  wounds  with  tender^ 
nesB^  and  sent  him,  with  due  respect,  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Peter^urg.  Cathe- 
rine threw  him  into  a  dungecm,  from  which  he  was  releaaed  by  Paul,  on  his  sue* 
cession,  perhaps,  partly  from  hatred  to  his  mother,  and  partly  from  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  transient  generosity,  of  which  that  brutal  lunatic  was  not  incapable. 

'^fVom  that  moment  the  farther  defence  of  Poland  became  hopeless.  Suwar- 
row advanced  to  the  capital,  and  stimulated  his  army  to  the  assault  of  the  great 
suburb  of  Praga,  by  the  barbarous  promise  of  a  license  to  pillage  for  fbrtj-eight 
boors.  A  dreadful  contest  ensued  on  the  4th  of  November,  1794,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  performed  prodigies  of  useless  valour,  making  a  stand  in  every  street* 
and  at  almost  every  house.  All  the  horrors  of  war,  which  the  most  civilized  acw 
mies  practise  on  such  occasions,  were  here  seen  with  tenfold  violence.  No  age, 
or  sex,  <Hr  condition  was  spared.  The  murder  of  children  formed  a  sort  of  bar* 
baioDS  sport  for  the  assailanta  The  most  unspeakable  outrages  were  offered  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  mere  iofiiction  of  death  was  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
streets  streamed  with  blood.  Eighteen  thousand  human  carcasses  were  carried 
away  frooo.  them  after  the  massacre  had  ceased.  Many  were  burnt  to  death  in 
the  flames  which  consumed  the  town.  Multitudes  were  driven  bv  the  bayonet 
into  the  Vistula.  A  great  body  of  fugitives  perished  by  the  fitll  of  the  great 
bridge,  over  which  they  fled.  These  tremendous  scenes  closed  the  resistance  of 
Poluid»  and  completed  the  triumph  of  her  oppressora  The  Russian  army  en* 
tered  Warsaw  on  the  9th  of  November,  1794  Stanislaus  was  suffered  to  amuse 
blmself  with  the  formalities  of  royalty  for  some  months  longer.  In  obedience  to 
the  order  of  Catherine,  he  abdicated  on  the  2oth  of  November,  1796— a  day  which* 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  seemed  to  be  chosen  to  complete  his  hu^ 
miliatiQn.  Quarrels  about  the  division  of  the  booty  retarded  the  complete  exe» 
cution  of  the  formal  and  final  partition  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796. 

'^Tbus  fell  the  Polish  people,  after  a  wise  and  virtuous  attempt  to  establish  \h* 
berty,  and  a  heroic  struggle  to  defend  it — by  the  flagitious  wickedness  of  Ru*> 
sia — by  the  foul  treachery  of  Prussia — by  the  unprincipled  accession  of  Austrian- 
end  by  the  sfaortnughted^  as  well  as  meannipirited,  acquiescence  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.'* 

His  last  article  appeared  in  the  number  dated  September,  1826: 

-— on  the  subject  of  the  Danish  ReTolution  which  led  to  the  impri- 

soament  of  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  and  to  the  death 

of  Struensee.     The  forced  marriage,  and  consequent  misfortunes,  of 

that  princess  are  well  known.  They  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackin- 

tosh  the  following  just  and  pregnant  observation: — 

**It  is  difficult  to  contain  the  indignation  which  naturally  arises  from  the  re- 
flection, that  at  this  very  time,  and  with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  fiite  of  the 
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Qneen  of  Denmark,  the  Royal  Mjinwge  Act  was  passed  in  Eofi^aad  te  Uie 
avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  only  marriages  of  preference,  which  a  prin- 
cess, at  least,  has  commonly  the  opportunity  of  fbrmmff.  Of  a  monaieh,  wfa* 
thought  so  mnch  more  of  the  pretended  degradation  of  nis  brother  than  of  tha 
cniel  misfortunes  of  his  sister,  less  cannot  be  said  than  that  he  must  have  had 
more  pride  than  tenderness.  Even  the  capital  punishment  of  Struensee  for  such 
an  offence  will  be  justly  condemned  by  all  but  English  lawyers,  who  ought  to  be 
silenced  by  the  consciousness  thajt  the  same  barbarous  dispropoition  of  a  penalty 
to  an  offence  is  sanctioned  in  the  like  case,  by  their  own  law.*' 

Those  who  may  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  absolute  power 
can  be  any  thing  but  the  worst  of  evils,  even  in  Denmaiici  where  it 
was  formerly  surrendered  by  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  where 
absolute  government  has  been  represented  as  so  full  of  comfort  to 
the  people,  should  peruse  this  article: — 

**lt  became  a  lariiion,"  says  Sir  James,  *'anK>ng slavish  sophists  to  quote  the 
esEsmple  of  Denmark  as  a  proof  of  the  harmlessness  of  despotism,  and  of  the  indif- 
ference of  forms  of  government: — 'Even  in  Denmark,'  it  was  said,  'where  the 
king  is  legally  absolute,  civil  liberty  is  respected,  justice  is  well  administered^ 
the  persons  and  property  of  men  are  secure,  the  whole  administration  is  more  mo^ 
derate  and  mild  than  that  of  most  governments  which  are  called  free.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  power  of  public  opinion,  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  popular  institutions.'  These  representations  were  aided  by  that  natural  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind,  when  a  good  eonsequence  unexpectedly  appears  to 
spring  from  a  bad  institution,  to  be  hurried  into  the  extreme  oif  doubting  whether 
the  institution  be  not  itself  good,  without  waiting  to  balance  the  evil  against  the 
good,  or  even  duly  to  ascertain  tbe  reality  of  the  good.  No  species  of  discovery 
produces  so  agreeable  a  surprise,  and,  consequently,  se  much  readiness  to  assent 
to  its  truth,  as  that  of  the  benefits  of  an  evil.  There  are  no  paradoxes  more 
captivating  than  tbe  apologies  of  old  abuses  and  corruptions. 

**  The  honest  narrative  of  Falkenskiold,  however,  tells  us  a  different  tale.  The 
first  of  the  despotic  kings,  iealous  of  the  nobility,  bestowed  the  highest  offices  on 
adventurers,  who  were  either  foreigners,  or  natives  of  tbe  lowest  sort  Such  is 
tiie  universal  practice  of  Eastern  tyrants.  Such  was,  for  a  century,  the  condition 
of  Spain,  the  most  Oriental  of  European  countries  The  same  characteristic 
feature  of  despotism  is  observable  in  the  history  of  Russia.  All  talent  being  ex- 
tinguished among  the  superior  classes,  by  withdrawing  every  object  which  ex- 
cites and  exercises  the  faculties,  the  prince  finds  a  common  capacity  for  business 
only  abroad,  or  among  the  lowest  classes  of  bis  subjects.  Bernstorfi;  a  Hanove- 
rian, Lynar,  a  Saxon,  and  St  Germain,  a  Frenchman,  were  amone  the  ablest  of 
the  Danish  ministers.  The  country  was  governed  for  a  hundred  years  by  fo- 
reigners. Unacquainted  with  Denmark,  and  disdaining  even  to  acquire  its  lan- 
guage, they  employed  Danish  servants  as  their  confidential  agents,  and  placed 
Uiem  in  all  the  secondary  offices.  The  natives  followed  their  example.  Foot- 
men occupied  important  office&  So  prevalent  was  this  practice,  that  a  law  was 
at  length  passed  by  the  ill-fiited  Struensee,  to  forbid  this  new  rule  of  freemen. 
Some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  with  good  intentions,  introduced  ostentatious  esta- 
blishments, utterly  unsuitable  to  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe.  With- 
a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  and* 
a  half  sterling,  Denmark,  in  1769,  had  on  foot  an  army  of  sixty-six  thousand 
men;  so  that  about  a  ninth  of  tiie  males  of  the  age  of  labour  were  constantly  idle 
and  under  arms.  There  was  a  debt  of  near  ten  millions  sterling,  after  fifty  years*^ 
peace,,  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  always  discredited,  and  daily  fluctuating^ 
rendered  contracts  nugatory,  and  made  it  ioipossible  to  determine  the  value  of 
property,  or  to  estimate  tbo  wages  of  labour.  The  barren  and  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Norway,  out  of  a  population,  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  contributed 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  army,  nine  thousand  to  a  local  militia,  and  fourteen 
thousand  enrolled  for  naval  service,  forming  a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  con- 
scripts, the  fourth  part  of  the  labouring  males  being  thus  set  apart  by  conscription 
for  military  service.    The  majority  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  army  were  foreign*  and 
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the  words  of  command  were  given  in  the  German  language.  The  navy  was 
disproportioned  to  the  part  of  the  population  habitually  employed  in  maritime  oo- 
vapstion ;  but  it  was  the  natural  force  of  the  country.  The  seamen  were  akilfiil 
and  brave,  and  their  gallant  resistance  to  Nelson,  in  1801,  is  the  greatest  hoooar 
of  the  Danish  name  in  modern  times.    Their  colonies  were  useful  and  cosUy. 

'*  The  administration  of  law  was  neither  just  nor  humane.  The  torture  was 
in  constant  use.  The  treatment  of  the  galley  slaves  at  Copenhagen  caused  tra- 
vellers who  had  seen  the  Mediterranean  ports  to  shudder.  One  of  the  mild  modes 
of  removing  an  unpopular  minister  was  to  send  him  a  prisoner  for  life  to  a  dun- 
geon under  the  Arctic  circle. 

'*The  efiect  of  absolute  government  in  debasing  the  rulers  was  remaBkable  in 
Denmark.  One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  Frederic  V.,  who  sat  on  the 
tbrtNie  from  1746  to  1766,  consisted  in  mock  matches  at  boxing  and  wrestling 
with  his  favourites,  in  which  it  was  not  always  safe  to  nin  an  advanta^  over 
the  royal  gladiator.  His  son  and  successor,  Christian  VIl.,  was  either  originally 
deficient  m  understanding,  or  had,  by  vicious  practice  in  boyhood,  so  much  im- 
paired his  mental  faculties,  that  considerable  wonder  was  felt  at  Copenhagen  at 
his  being  allowed  in  1768  to  display  his  imbecility  in  a  tour  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  The  elder  Bernstorff,  then  at  the  head  of  the  council,  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  king  and  his  favourite  Stolk  from  this  indiscreet  exposure.  Such, 
however,  is  the  power  of  'the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world,*  that  in  France 
this  unhappy  person  was  complimented  by  academies,  and  in  England  works  of 
literature  were  inscribed  to  him.'* 

The  remaioing,  and  the  most  important,  literary  Tories  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  are  the  unfinished  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  "A  general  View  of  Ethical 
Philosophy/'  begun  in  the  first,  and  completed  in  the  second,  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  '^  The 
History  of  England,  from  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain  to  the  Six* 
teenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth/'  and  the  '^  Life  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More/'  both  published  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Of  the  me- 
rits and  character  of  the  first-mentioned  v^ork  here  presented  to  the 
reader,  nothing  need  be  said.  The  dissertation  on  the  prepress  of 
ethical  philosophy  not  only  sustained  but  advanced  his  reputationy 
already  eminent  in  speculative  science.  Less  studious  or  leas  ostenta- 
tious of  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  composition  than  Dugald  Stew- 
art, less  negligent  of  then»  thaji  other  writers,  his  style  has  in  gene- 
ral* a  sustained  and  simple  elegance  which  becomes  the  subject,  and  . 
charms  the  reader.  The  first  and  last  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  essay,  is  that  of  his  vast  reading  and 
deep  meditation  on  the  principles  of  morals.  He  neither  starts  a 
new  theory,  nor  throws  his  weight,  at  least  decisively,  into  either 
scale,  ^here  he  considers  the  more  modern  controversies  of  advene 
schools.  It  is  true  that  he  maintains  the  existence  of  perfectly  dis- 
interested benevolence,  and — with  some  qualification — of  the  moral 
sense.     But  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that  he  rather  views  and 

*  This  qualification  majr  appear  invicfioos  or  unjust;  it  is,,  hswerer,  called  for  by 
such  exceptions  as  the  following  iUustntion  of  the  system  of  Hobbes: — "  The  moml 
snd  political  sjrstem  of  Hobbes  was  a  palace  of  ice,  transparent,  exactly  proportioned, 
majestic,  admired  by  the  unwaiy  as  a  delightful  dwellinfff  but  gradually  undetimaed 
by  the  centnd  wannth  of  hunan  feeling,  before  it  was  thawed  into  muddy  water  by 
the  sunshine  of  tnie  philosophy." 
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wanders  over  the  surface  ef  the  science  in  its  progress  from  the  can- 
liest  time,  and  from  its  earliest  cultivators  to  the  most  recent,^cha- 
racterizing  the  principles,  or  examining  the  writings^  of  the  chiefs 
of  sects  and  schools,  from  Epicurus  to  Bentham.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  his  view  chiefij  and  professedly  respects  the  progress  of 
ethics  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, giving  naturally,, 
and  perhaps  reasonably^  his  main  attention  to  its  cultivation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  and  defining,  as  fol- 
lows, the  physical  and  moral  sciences : — 

**  But  however  multiplied  the  conne^nons  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  general  distinction  between  them.  The  purpose 
of  the  physical  sciences  throughout  all  their  provinces  is  to  answer  the  question, 
WJiat  is  ?  They  consist  only  of  facts  arranged  according  to  their  likeness,  and 
expressed  bv  general  names  given  to  every  class  of  similar  facts.  The  purpose 
of  the  moral  sciences  is  to  answer  the  question.  What  ought  to  he?  They  aim 
at  ascertaining  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  voluntary  actions,  and  to  which 
those  habitual  dispositions  of  mind  which  are  the  source  of  voluntary  actions  ought 
to  be  adapted.'* 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  he  glances  over  ancient 
ethics.  The  following  coup  d*odl  is  admirable.  No  one  endued  with 
the  least  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  morals,  or  in  style,  could  bring 
himself  to  curtail  it: — 

*<It  was  not  till  near  a  century  after  the  death  of  Plato,  that  ethics  became  the 
scene  of  philosophical  contest  between  the  adverse  schools  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno, 
whose  errors  afford  an  instructive  example,  that,  in  the  formation  of  theory,  par- 
tial truth  is  equivalent  to  absolute  falsehood.  As  the  astronomer  who  left  either 
the  centripetal  or  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  planets  out  of  his  view  would  err  a« 
completely  as  he  who  excluded  both,  so  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who  each  con- 
fined themselves  to  real  but  not  exclusive  principles  in  moralsr  departed  as  wide- 
ly from  the  truth  as  if  they  had  adopted  no  part  of  it  Every  partial  theory  is, 
indeed,  directly  false,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  one  or  few  causes  what  is  pro- 
duced by  more.  As  the  extreme  opinions  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  these  schools 
have  been  often  revived,  with  variations  and  refinements,  in  modem  times,  and 
are  still  not  without  influence  on  ethical  systems,  it  may  be  allowable  to  make 
some  observations  on  this  earliest  of  moral  controversies. 

**  *  All  other  virtues,'  said  Epicurus,  *  grow  from  prudence,  which  teaches  that 
we  cannot  live  pleasurably  without  living  justly  and  virtuously,  nor  live  justly 
and  virtuously  without  living  pleasurably.*  The  illustration  of  this  sentence 
formed  the  whole  moral  discipline  of  Epicurus.  To  him  we  owe  the  general 
concurrence  of  reflecting  men  in  succeeding  times,  in  the  important  truth,  that 
men  cannot  be  happy  without  a  virtuous  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  life ;  a  truth 
of  inestimable  value,  not  peculiar  to  the  Epicureans,  but  placed  by  their  exagge- 
rations in  a  stronger  light;  a  truth,  it  must  be  added,  of  less  importance  as  a  mo- 
tive to  right  conduct  than  to  the  completeness  of  moral  theory,  which,  however, 
it  is  very  far  from  solely  constituting.  With  that  truth  the  Epicureans  blended 
another  position,  which,  indeed,  is  contianed  in  the  first  words  of  the  above  state- 
ment ;  namely,  that  because  virtue  promotes  happiness,  every  act  of  virtue  must 
be  done  in  order  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  agent.  They  and  their  modern 
followers  tacitly  assume,  that  the  latter  position  is  the  consequence  of  the  for* 
mer ;  as  if  it  were  an  inference  from  the  necessitv  of  food  to  life,  that  the  fear  of 
death  should  be  substituted  for  the  appetite  of  hunger  as  a  motive  for  eating. 
*  Friendship,'  says  Epicurus,  *  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  wise  man  only  for  its  use> 
fhlnesB,  but  he  will  begin  as  he  sows  the  field  in  order  to  reap.*  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  these  words  be  confined  to  outward  benefits,  they  may  be  sometimes  true, 
bat  never  can  be  pertinent ;  for  outward  acts  sometimes  show  kindness,  but  ne* 
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it  If  they  be  applied  to  kind  feelingf,  they  woald,  iadeed,  be  per- 
tineot,  bat  they  would  be  evidently  and  totally  false ;  for  it  is  most  certain  that 
no  man  acquires  an  affection  merely  from  his  belief  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
or  advantageous  to  feel  it  Kindness  cannot*  indeed*  be  pursued  on  account  of 
the  pleasure  which  belongs  to  it:  ibr  man  can  no  more  know  the  pleasure  till  he 
has  felt  the  affection,  than  be  can  form  an  idea  of  colour  without  the  sense  of 
sight.  The  moral  character  of  Epicurus  was  excellent;  no  man  more  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  better  performed  the  duties  of  friendship.  The  letter  of  his  sys- 
tem was  no  more  indulgent  to  vice  than  that  of  any  other  moralist*  Although, 
therefore,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  more  strongly  inculcated  the  connexion  of 
virtue  with  happiness,  perhaps,  by  the  faulty  excess  of  treating  it  as  an  exclusive 
principle,  yet  his  doctrine  was  justly  charged  with  indisposing  the  mind  to  those 
exalted  and  generous  eentiments,  without  which  bo  pure,  elevated,  bold,  gene- 
rous, or  tender  virtues  can  exist 

'*  As  Epicurus  represented  the  tendency  of  virtue,  which  is  a  most  important 
troth  in  ethical  theory,  as  the  sole  inducement  to  virtuous  practice;  so  Zeno,  in 
hifl  disposition  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  was  inclined  to  consider  the  moral 
eentimenta  which  are  the  motives  of  right  condoct,  as  being  the  sole  principles 
of  moral  science.  The  confusion  was  equally  great  in  a  philosophical  view ;  but 
that  of  Epicurus  was  more  fatal  to  interests  of  higher  importance  than  those  of 
philosophy.  Had  the  Stoics  been  content  with  affirming  that  virtue  is  the  source 
of  all  that  part  of  our  happiness  which  depends  on  ourselves,  they  would  have 
taken  a  position  from  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  drive  them;  they 
would  have  laid  down  a  principle  of  as  great  comprehension  in  practice  as  their 
widei;  pretensions;  a  simple  and  incontrovertible  truth,  beyond  which  every  thing 
is  an  object  of  mere  curiosity  to  man.  Our  information,  however,  about  tke  opi- 
nions of  the  more  celebrated  Stoics  is  very  scanty.  None  of  their  own  writings 
are  preserved.  We  know  little  of  them  but  from  Cicero,  the  translator ^f  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  from  the  Greek  compilers  of  a  later  age;  authorities  which 
woula  be  imperfect  in  the  history  of  facts,  but  which  are  of  fkr  less  value  in  the 
history  of  opmions,  where  a  right  conception  oflen  depends  upon  the  minutest 
distinctions  between  word&  We  know  that  Zeno  was  more  simple,  and  that 
Cbrysippus,  who  was  accounted  the  prop  of  the  Stoic  Porch,  abounded  more  in 
subtile  distinction  and  systematic  spirit  His  power  was  attested  as  much  by 
the  antagonists  whom  he  called  forth,  as  by  the  scholars  whom  he  formed. 
'  Had  there  been  no  Cbrysippus,  there  would  have  been  no  Cameades,'  was  the 
saying  of  the  latter  philosopher  himself;  as  it  might  have  been  said  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century, '  Had  there  been  no  Hume,  there  would  have  been  no  Kant  and 
no  Reid.'  Cleantbes,  when  one  of  his  followers  would  pay  court  to  him  by  laying 
vices  to  the  charge  of  his  most  formidable  opponent,  Arcesilaus,  the  academic, 
answered,  with  a  justice  and  candour  unhappily  too  rare,  '  Silence !  do  not  mar 
lign  him ;  though  he  attacks  virtue  by  his  arguments,  he  confirms  its  authority 
by  his  life.*  Arcesilaus,  whether  modestly  or  churlishly,  replied,  *  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  flattered.'    Cleanthes,  with  a  superiority  of  repartee  as  well  as  charity,  re- 

ged,  *  Is  it  flattery  to  say  that  you  speak  one  thing  and  do  another  1'  It  would 
vain  to  expect  that  the  fragments  of  the  professors  who  lectured  in  the  Stoic 
school  for  five  hundred  years,  should  be  capable  of  being  moulded  into  one  con- 
sistent system ;  and  we  see  that,  in  Epictetus  at  least,  the  exaggeration  of  the 
sect  was  lowered  to  the  level  of  reason,  by  confining  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  ts 
those  cases  only  where  happiness  is  attamable  by  our  voluntary  acts.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  in  extenuation  of  a  noble  ertor,  that  the  power  of  habit  luid  cha- 
racter to  struggle  against  outward  evils  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  in 
some  instances  so  prodigious,  that  no  man  can  presume  to  ^x  the  utmost  limit  of 
its  possible  increase. 

**  The  attempt,  however,  of  the  Stoics  to  stretch  the  bounds  of  their  system  be- 

*  It  is  due  ts  him  to  observe  that  he  treated  humanity  towards  alayes  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  wise  roan.  Ovri  jMA^mr  eixcrtfic,  t\»^w  /a»  rti  tuu  cvyytm/Mn 
ttft  if  Mr  rm  virovSksmf^  (Dioo.  Laist.  lib.  x.  edit  Meib<»n.  I.  653.)  It  is  not  un- 
wortby  of  remaik,  that  nether  Plato  nor  Epicurus  thought  it  neceasaiy  to  abstain 
from  these  topkss  in  a  city  full  of  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  men  not  destitute  of 
knowledge. 
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yood  the  limits  of  nature  prodaced  the  inevitable  inconvenience  of  dooming  them 
to  fluctuate  between  a  wild  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  con- 
ceasions  which  left  their  differences  from  other  philosophers  purely  verbal.  Many 
of  their  doctrines  appear  to  be  modifications  of  their  original  opinions,  introduced 
as  opposition  became  more  formidable.  In  this  manner  they  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  admitting  that  the  objects  of  our  desires  and  appetites  are  worthy  of 
preference,  though  thev  are  denied  to  be  constituents  of  happiness.  It  was  thus 
that  they  were  obliged  to  invent  a  double  morality;  one  for  mankind  at  large, 
from  whom  was  expected  no  more  than  the  tutBtatey,  which  seems  prracipally  -to 
have  denoted  acts  of  duty  done  from  inferior  or  mixed  motives ;  and  the  other, 
which  they  appear  to  have  hoped  from  tlieir  ideal  wise  man,  is  tMTe^Oap^,  or 
perfect  observance  of  rectitude,  which  consisted  only  in  moral  acts  done  from  mere 
reverence  for  morality,  unaided  by  any  feelings;  all  which  (without  the  exception  of 
pity)  they  classed  among  the  enemies  of  reason  and  the  disturbers  of  the  human 
soul.  Thus  did  they  shrink  fr6m  their  proudest  paradoxes  into  verbal  evasions. 
It  is  remarkable  that  men  so  acute  did  not  perceive  and  acknowledge,  that,  if 
pain  were  not  an  evil,  cruelty  would  not  be  a  vice ;  and  tbat,  if  patience  were  of 
power  to  render  torture  indinerent,  virtue  must  expire  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
There  can  be  no  more  triumph  when  there  is  no  enemy  left  to  conquer. 

**  The  influence  of  men's  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  their  lives  is  checked  and 
modified  by  so  many  <!auses ;  it  so  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  conviction, 
on  its  habitual  combination  with  feelinefs,  on  the  concurrence  or  resistance  of  in- 
terest, passion,  example,  and  sympathy,  that  a  wise  man  is  not  the  most  forward  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  power  of  its  single  operation  over  human  actions,    fa 
the  case  of  an  individual  it  becomes  altogether  uncertain.    But,  when  the  ex- 
periment is  made  on  a  large  scale ;  when  it  is  long-continued  and  varied  in  its 
circumstances;  and  especially  when  great  bodies  of  men  are  for  ages  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  we  cannot  reasonabfy  reject  the  ^consideration  of  the  inferences  to  which 
it  appears  to  lead.    The  Roman  patriciate,  trained  in  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  the  civilized  world,  in  spite  of  the  tyrannical  vices  which  sprung  from 
that  training,  were  raised  by  the  greatness  of  their  objects  to  an  elevation  of 
genius  and  character  unmatched  bv  any  other  aristocracy ;  at  the  moment  when, 
after  preserving  their  power  by  a  long  course  of  wise  compromise  with  tbe  peo- 
ple, they  were  betrayed  by  the  army  and  the  populace  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
tyrant  of  their  own  order — the  most  accomplished  of  usurpers,  and,  if  humanity 
and  justice  could  for  a  moment  be  silent,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men. 
There  is  no  scene  in  history  so  memorable  as  that  in  which  Ccesar  mastered  a 
nobility  of  which  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  Sulpicius  and  Catullus,  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cato,  were  members.    This  renowned  body  had  from  the  time 
of  Scipio  songht  the  Qreek  philosophy  as  an  amusement  or  an  ornament.    Some 
few, '  in  thought  more  elevate,*  caught  the  love  of  truth,  and  were  ambitious  of 
discovering  a  solid  foundation  ibr  the  rule  of  life.    The  influence  of  the  Grecian 
systems  was  tried  by  their  effect  on  a  body  of  men  of  the  utmost  originality, 
energy,  and  variety  of  character,  during  the  five  centuries  between  Carneadee 
and  Constantine,  in  their  successive^positionsof  rulers  of  tbe  world,  and  of  slaves 
under  the  best  and  under  the  worst  of  iincontrolled  masters    If  we  had  found 
this  influence  perfectly  uniform,  we  should  have  justly  suspected  our  own  love  of 
system  of  having  in  part  bestowed  that  appearanceon  it   Had  there  been  no  trace 
cf  such  an  influence  discoverable  in  so  great  an  experiment,  -we  must  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  paradox,  that  opinion  does  not  tft  all  affect  conduct    The  result 
is  the  more  satisfactory,  because  it  appears  to  illustrate  general  tendency  without 
excluding  very  remarkable  exceptions.    Though  Cassius  was  an  Epicurean,  the 
true  representative  of  that  school  was  the  accompliriied,«prudent,  friendly,  good- 
natured  timeserver  Atticus,  the  pliant  slave  of  every  tyrant,  who  could  kiss  the 
hand  of  Antony,  imbrued  as  it  was  in  tbe  bkx)d  of  Cicera    The  poor  school  of 
Plato  sent  forth  Marcus  Brutus,  the  signal  humanity  of  whose  life  was  both  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  daring  breach  of  venerable  rules  flowed 
only  from  that  dice  necessity  which  left  no  other  means  of  upholding  the  most 
sacred  principles.    The  Roman  orator,  though  in  speculative  questions  he  em- 
braced that  mitigated  doubt  which  allowed  most  ease  and  freedom  to  his  genius, 
yet,  in  those  moral  writings  where  his  heart  was  most  deeply  interested,  followed 
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the  severest  sect  of  ]^ikeopby,  and  became  slraost  a  Stoic.   If  any  concloskm  idst 
be  baxarded  from  this  trial  of  systems,  the  greatest  which'  history  has  recorded. 


^  not  refuse  our  decided,  though  not  undistinguishing,  preference  to  that 
noble  school  which  preserved  great  souls  untainted  at  the  court  of  dissolute  and 
ferocious  tyrants;  which  exalted  the  slave  of  one  of  Nero*s  courtiers  to  be  a  moral 
teacher  of  ailertimes;  which  for  the  first,  and  hitherto  lor  the  only,  time  breathed 
philosophy  and  justice  into  those  rules  of  law  which  govern  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  every  man;  and  which,  above  all,  has  contributed,  by  the  examples  of  Marcus 
Fortius  Cato  and  of  Marcus  Aurelias  Antoninus,  to  raise  the  dignity  of  our  spe- 
cies, to  keep  alive  a  more  ardent  leve  of  virtue,  and  a  more  awAil  sense  of  duty 
throughout  all  generations. 

'*  The  result  of  this  short  review  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Greece  seems  to 
be,  that  though  it  was  rich  in  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  exhibitions  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  though  it  contains  glimpses  of  just  theory  and  fragmeifts 
of,  perhaps,  every  moral  truth,  yet  it  did  not  leave  behind  any  precise  and  co- 
herent system;  unless  we  except  that  of  Epicurus,  who  purchased  consistency, 
method,  and  perspicuity  too  dearly  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  by  narrowing 
and  lowering  his  views  of  human  nature,  so  as  to  enfeeble,  if  not  extinguish,  aU 
the  vigOFOus  motives  to  arduous  virtue.*' 

A  notice  of  the  ethics  of  the  schoolmen  comes  next,  and  opens 

as  foilows: — 

**  An  interval  of  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  close  of  ancient  and 
the  rise  of  modem  philosophy;  the  most  unexplored,  yet  not  the  least  instruc- 
tive, portion  of  the  history  of  European  opinion.  In  that  period  the  sources  of 
the  institutions,  the  manners,  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  modem  nations, 
hare  been  traced  by  a  series  of  philosophical  inquirers,  from  Montesquieu  to  Hal- 
hun ;  and  there  also,  it  may  be  added,  more  than  among  the  ancients,  are  the 
well-springs  of  our  speculative  doctrines  and  controversies.  Far  from  being  in** 
active,  the  human  mind,  during  that  .period  of  exaggerated  darkness,  produced 
discoveries  in  science,  inventions  in  art,  and  contrivances  in  government,  some 
of  which,  perhaps,  were  rather  favoured  than  hindered  by  the  disorders  of  society, 
and  by  the  twilight  in  which  men  and  things  were  seen.  Had  Boethius,  the 
last  of  the  ancients,  foreseen,  that,  within  two  centuries  of  his  death,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain,  then  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  barbaric  invasion,  a  chief  of 
one  of  the  fiercest  tribes  of  barbarians  should  translate  into  the  jargon  of  his  free- 
booters the  work  on  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  of  which  the  composition 
had  soothed  the  cmel  imprisonment  of  the  philosophic  Roman  himself,  he  must, 
even  amidst  his  sufierings,  have  derived  some  gratification  from  such  an  assu- 
rance of  the  recovery  of  mankind  from  ferocity  and  ignorance.  But,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  revisit  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  what 
wonder  and  delight  might  he  have  contemplated  the  new  and  fairer  order  which 
was  beginning  to  disclose  its  beauty,  and  to  promise  more  than  it  revealed !  He 
would  have  seen  personal  slavery  nearly  extinguished,  and  women,  first  released 
from  Oriental  imprisonment  by  the  Greeks,  and  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  among 
the  Romans,  at  length  fast  approaching  to  due  equality — two  revolutions  the 
most  signal  and  beneficial  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  He  would  have  seen 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  which  for  ever  guarded  civilized  society  against 
barbarians,  while  it  transferred  military  strength  from  the  few  to  the  many;  of 
paper  and  printing,  which  rendered  a  second  destruction  of  the  repositories  of 
knowledge  impossible,  as  well  as  opened  a  way  by  which  it  was  to  be  finally  ac- 
cessible to  all  mankind ;  of  the  compass,  by  means  of  which  navigation  had  as- 
certained the  form  of  the  planet,  and  laid  open  a  new  continent  more  extensive 
than  his  world.  If  he  had  turned  to  civil  institutions,  he  mi^ht  have  learned 
that  some  nations  had  preserved  an  ancient  and  seemingly  rude  mode  of  legal 
proceedinflf,  which  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  men  a  far  larger  share 
of  judicial  power  than  was  enjoyed  by  them  in  any  ancient  democracy.  He 
would  have  seen  every  where  the  remains  of  that  principle  of  representation,  the 
^lof^  of  the  Teutonic  race,  by  which  popular  government,  anciently  imprisoned 
m  cities,  became  capable  of  being  strengthened  by  its  extension  over  vast  coun- 
tries, to  which  experience  cannot  even  now  assign  any  limits ;  and  which,  in 


timefl  ■till  diitaiit,  wu  to  exbibil;  ia  the  newl^  discofored  oondMntr  a  rapntti- 
can  oonfadency,  likely  to  surpass  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires  in  eztMity 
greatness,  and  duration,  but  gloriously  founded  on  the  equal  rights,  not,  like 
them,  on  the  universal  subjection,  of  mankind.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  be  might 
have  lamented  that  the  race  of  man  had  made  a  really  retrograde  movement ; 
that  they  had  lost  the  liberty  of  philosophizing ;  that  the  open  exercise  of  their 
highest  faculties  was  interdicted.  But  he  might  also  have  perceived  that  thie 
pant  evil  had  received  a  mortal  Wound  from  Luther,  who,  in  his  warfare  against 
Some,  had  struck  a  blow  against  all  human  authority,  and  unconsciously  dis- 
closed to  mankind  that  they  were  entitled,  or  rather  bound,  to  form  and  utter 
their  own  opinions,  and,  most  of  all,  on  the  most  deeply  interesting  ssbjects;  fin*, 
although  this  most  fruitful  of  moral  truths  vras  not  yet  so  released  from  its  com- 
bination with  the  wars  and  passions  of  the  age  as  to  assume  a  distinct  and  visi- 
ble form,  its  action  was  already  discoverable  in  the  divisions  among  the  re- 
formers, and  in  the  fears  and  struggles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppressors. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  courts  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Rome,  had,  before 
that  time,  foreboded  the  emancipation  of  reason." 

Having  reached  modera  ethics,  he  begins  with  Hobbe&  His 
character  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  opens  thus: — 

**  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  may  be  numbered  among  those  eminent 
persons  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  European  philosophy  in  the  succeeding  age.  He  was  one  of  the  late 
writers  and  late  learners.  It  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  that  he  supplied 
the  defects  of  his  early  education,  by  classical  studies  so  successfully  prosecuted, 
that  he  wrote  well  in  the  lAtin,  then  used  by  his  scientific  contemporaries;  and 
made  such  proficiency  in  Greek  as,  in  his  earliest  work,  the  translation  of  Thu- 
cydides,  published  when  he  was  forty,  to  afibrd  a  specimen  of  a  version  still  va- 
lued for  Its  remarkable  fidelity ;  though  written  with  a  stiffness  and  constraint 
very  opposite  to  the  masterly  fkcility  of  his  original  compositions  It  was  after 
forty  that  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  geometry  (so  miserably  defective  was 
his  education;)  but  yielding  to  the  paradoxical  disposition  apt  to  infect  those  who 
begin  to  learn  after  the  natural  age  of  commencement,  he  exposed  himself  by 
absurd  controversies  with  the  masters  of  a  science  which  looks  down  with  scorn 
on  the  sophist  A  considerable  portion  of  his  mature  age  was  passed  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  travelled  as  tutor  to  two  successive  £arls  of  Devonshire;  a 
ikmily  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  passed  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  long 
life.  In  France  his  reputation,  founded,  at  that  time,  solely  on  personal  inter- 
course, became  so  great,  that  his  observations  on  the  Meditations  of  Descartes 
were  published  in  3ie  works  of  that  philosopher,  together  with  those  of  Gassendi 
and  Arnauld.  It  was  about  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  began  to  publish  those  phi- 
losophical writings  which  contain  his  peculiar  opinions ;  which  set  the  unaer- 
derstanding  of  Europe  into  general  motion,  and  stirred  up  controversies  among 
metaphysicians  and  moralists,  not  even  yet  determined.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  he  had  the  boldness  to  publish  metrical  versions  of  the  Iliad  and  0dy$9ey^ 
which  the  greatness  of  his  name,  and  the  singularity  of  the  undertaking,  still 
render  objects  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  criticism.  He  owed  his  influence  to  various 
causes ;  at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  that  genius  for  system,  whichy 
though  it  cramps  the  growth  of  knowledge,  perhaps,  finally  atones  for  that  mis- 
chief by  the  zeal  and  activity  which  it  rouses  among  followers  and  opponents, 
who  discover  truth  by  accident,  when  in  pursuit  of  weapons  for  their  warfore." 

No  extract  within  the  compass  of  these  pages  would  give  a  juat 
idea  of  the  expositions  which  he  gives,  and  the  remarks  which  he 
subjoins  in  refutation  of  the  principles,  political  and  moral,  taught 
by  that  most  ingenious  of  dogmatists.  The  following  are  a  few^ 
passages  from  the  characters  which  he  has  drawn  of  other  ethical 
writers  down  to  his  own  contemporaries  and  friends: — 
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fStuvmnvKt,^-^  Lord  Shaftesbary,  the  author  of  the  Charaderittiei^  was  the  . 
grandson  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbarv,  one  of  the 
■laster  sptritB  of  the  English  nation,  whose  vices,  the  bitter  ftaits  of  the  inseco- 
ntf  of  a  troubloas  time,  sncceeded  by  the  corrupting  habits  of  an  inconstant,  t^ 
naJ,  and  profligate  court,  have  led  an  ungrateful  posterity  to  overlook  his  wisdom, 
and  disinterested  perseverance,  in  obtaining  for  the  English  nation  the  unspeak- 
able benefits  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  The  fortune  of  the  Characteristic*  has 
been  singular.  For  a  time  the  work  was  admnred  more  undistinguishingly  than  its 
literary  character  warrants.  In  the  succeeding  period  it  was  justly  criticised^ 
bttt  too  severely  condemned.  Of  late,  more  unjustly  than  in  either  of  the  former 
cases,  it  has  been  generall v  neglected.  It  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
the  temper  of  its  critics.  It  provoked  the  amiable  Berkeley  to  a  harshness  equally 
mwonted  and  unwarranted ;  while  it  softened  the  rugged  Warburton  so  fiir  as  to 
dispose  the  fierce  yet  not  altogether  ungenerous  polemic  to  praise  an  enemy  in 
the-very  heat  of  conflict 

**  Leibnitz,  the  most  celebrated  of  continental  phUoeophers,  warmly  applauded 
the  Characteristics,  and,  ^what  was  a  more  certain  proof  of  admiration,)  though 
at  an  advanced  age,  criticised  that  work  minutely.  Le  Clerc,  who  had  assisted 
the  studies  of  the  author,  contributed  to  spread  its  reputation  by  h'la  Journal,  then 
the  most  popular  in  Europe.  Loeke  is  said  to  have  aided  in  his  education,  pro- 
bacy rather  by  counsel  than  by  tuition.  The  author  had  indeed  been  driven  from 
the  vegnlar  studies  of  his  country  by  the  insults  with  which  he  was  loaded  at 
Winchester  school,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather;  a  choice  of  time  which  seemed  not  s6  much  to  indicate 
moger  against  the  faults  of  a  great  man,  as  triumph  over  the  principles  of  liberty, 
which  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  fallen  for  ever.  He  gave  a  genuine  proof  of 
respect  for  freedom  of  thought,  by  preventing  the  expulsion  from  Holland  df  Bay  le, 
(with  whom  he  diflTers  in  every  moral,  political,  and,  it  may  be  truly  added,  reli- 
ffious  opinion,)  when,  it  must  be  owned,  the  right  of  asylum  was,  in  strict  justice, 
nrieited  by  the  secret  services  which  the  philosopher  had  rendered  to  the  enemy 
of  Holland  and  of  Europe.  In  the  small  part  of  his  short  life,  which  premature 
infirmities  allowed  him  to  apply  to  public  afikirs,  he  co-operated  zealously  with  the 
friends  of  freedom;  but,  as  became  a  moral  philosopher,  he  supported,  even  against 
them,  a  law  to  allow  those  who  were  accused  of  treason  to  make  their  defence 
by  counsel,  although  the  parties  first  to  benefit  from  this  act  of  imperfect  justice 
were  conspirators  to  assassinate  King  William,  and  to  rc-enslave  their  country^ 
On  that  occasion  it  is  well  known  with  what  admirable  quickness  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  embarrassment  which  seized  him  when  he  arose  to  address  the  House 
of  Commons.  *  If  I,*  said  he,  *  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  bill,  am 
eo  eoofbunded  that  I  cannot  say  what  I  intended,  what  must  the  condition  of  that 
own  be,  who,  without  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  own  life !'  He  was  the  friend 
ef  Lord  Somers;  and  the  tribute  paid  to  his  personal  character  by  Warburton*. 
who  knew  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  some  of  his  friends,  may  be  considered' 
as  evidence  of  its  excellence. 

'^His  fine  genius  and  generous  spirit  shine  through  his  writings;  bnt  theit 
hutre  is  often  dimmed  by  peculiarities,  and,  it  must  be  said,  by  afiectatioos,. 
which,  originating  in  local,  temporary,  or  even  personal  circumstances,  are  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  Uie  permanence  of  nime.  There  is  often  a  charm  in  the  ego- 
tism of  an  artless  writer  or  of  an  actor  in  great  scenes ;  but  otlier  laws  are  im-* 
posed  on  the  literary  artist  Lord  Shaftesbury,  instead  of  hiding  himself  behind 
his  work,  stands  forward,  with  too  frequent  marks  of  self-complacency,  as  a  no- 
btenan  of  polished  manners,  with  a  mind  adorned  by  the  fine  arts,  and  instructed 
by  ancient  philosophy ;  shrinking  with  a  somewhat  efl!eminate  fiutidiousness  front 
the  clamour  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  whom  he  neither  dei^s  to  conci- 
liate nor  puts  forth  his  strength  to  subdue.  The  enmity  of  the  majonty  of  church- 
men to  the  government  established  at  the  Revolution  was'  calculated  to  fill  his 
nind  with  angry  feelings;  which  overflow  too  often,  if  not  upon  Christianity  itself, 
yet  upon  representations  of  it,  closely  intertwined  with  those  religious  feelings  to 
which,  in  other  forms,  his  own  philoeophy  ascribes  surpassing  worth.  His  small  and 
oecttdonal  writings,  of  which  the  main  fault  is  the  want  of  an  object  or  a  plan, 
kave  many  passages  remarkable  fbr  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony  of  language. 
Had  he  imbibed  the  simplicity  as  well  as  copied  the  expression  and  cadence  of 
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the  ffreater  ancients,  be  would  have  done  more  justice  to  his  gfenius;  and  his 
works,  like  theirs,  would  have  been  preserved  by  that  quality,  without  which 
but  a  very  few  writings,  of  whatever  mental  power,  have  long  survived  tiieir 
writers.  Grace  belongs  only  to  natural  movements;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  beauty  of  his  thoughts  and  language,  basr  rarely  at- 
tained it  He  is  unfortunately  prone  to  pleasantry,  which  is  obstinately  averee 
from  constraint,  and  which  he  had  no  interest  in  raising  to  be  the  test  of  truth. 
His  affectation  of  liveliness  as  a  man  of  the  world,  tempts  him  sometimes  to  over- 
step the  indistinct  boundaries  which  separate  familiarity  from  vulgarity.  Of  his 
two  more  considerable  writings,  tlie  Moralists^  on  which  he  evidently  most  va/^ 
lued  himself,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by  Leibnitz  with  enthusiasm,  is  by  no  raeaos 
the  happiest;  yet  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  composition  in  our  language  more 
loffy  in  its  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  more  exquisitely  elegant  and  mo- 
sical  in  its  diction,  than  the  Platonic  representation  of  the  scale  of  beauty  and  love 
in  the  speech  to  Palemon  near  the  close  of  the  first  part  Many  passages  mi^ht 
be  quoted,  which,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  enthusiasm  of  the  septuagenanan 

n meter.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  heavy  and  languid. 
s  a  modern  antique.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  often  very  lively  representa- 
tions of  conversations  which  might  take  place  daily  at  a  great  university,  full,  like 
Athens,  of  rival  professors  and  ea^er  disciples, — between  men  of  various  charac- 
ter and  great  fame,  as  well  as  ability.  Socrates  runs  through  them  alL  His  great 
abilities,  his  still  more  venerable  virtues,  his  cruel  fate,  especially  when  joined  to 
kis  very  characteristic  peculiarities, — ^to  his  grave  humour,  to  his  homely  sense, 
to  his  assumed  humility,  to  the  honest  slyness  with  which  he  ensnared  the  So- 
phists, and  to  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  dragged  them  to  justice,  gave  unity 
and  dramatic  interest  to  these  dialogues  as  a  whole.  But  Lord  Shaft^bury*8  di- 
alogue is  between  fictitious  personages,  and  in  a  tone  at  utter  variance  with  Eng- 
iish  conversation.  He  had  great  power  of  thought  and  command  over  words. 
But  he  had  no  talent  for  inventing  chaiacter  and  bestowing  life  on  it  The  Inqui- 
TV  concerning  Virttie  is  nearly  exempt  from  the  faulty  peculiarities  of  the  author ; 
the  method  is  perfect,  the  reasoning  just,  the  style  preci^js  and  clear.  The  writer 
has  no  purpose  but  that  of  honestly  proving  his  principles;  he  himself  altogether 
disappears;  and  he  is  intent  only  on  earnestly  enforcing  what  he  truly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  reasonably  believes.  Hence  the  charm  of  simplicity  is  revived  in 
this  production,  which  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  place  m  the  first  rank  of 
English  tracts  on  moral  philosophy. 

********* 

LiiBinTZ. — "  There  is  a  singular  contrast  between  the  form  of  Leibnitz*s  wri- 
tings and  the  character  of  his  mind.  The  latter  was  systematica],  even  to  ex- 
ceM.  It  was  the  vice  of  his  prodigious  intellect,  .on  every  subject  of  science 
where  it  was  not  bound  by  geometrical  chains,  to  confine  his  view  to  those  most 
^neral  principles,  so  well  called  by  Bacon  *  merely  notional ;'  which  render  it* 
indeed,  easy  to  build  a  system,  but  only  because  they  may  be  alike  adapted  to 
every  state  of  appearances,  and  become  thereby  really  inapplicable  to  any. 
Though  his  genius  was  thus  naturally  turned  to  system,  his  writings  were,  gene- 
rally, occasional  and  miscellaneous.  The  fragments  of  his  doctrines  are  scattered 
in  Reviews;  or  over  a  voluminous  Literary  Correspondence;  or  in  the  Prefaces 
and  Introductions  to  those  compilations  to  which  this  great  philosopher  wtm 
obliged  by  his  situation  to  descend.  This  defective  and  disorderly  mode  of  pub- 
lication arose  partly  from  the  jars  between  business  and  study,  inevitable  in  his 
oouise  of  life;  but  probably  yet  more  from  the  nature  of  his  system,  which,  while 
it  widely  deviates  from  the  most  general  principles  of  former  philosophers,  is 
ready  to  embrace  their  particular  doctrines  under  its  own  generalities,  and  thus 
to  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  popular  or 
established  opinions,  and  compromise  with  them,  according  to  his  fevourite  and 
oA*repeated  maxim,  *  that  most  received  doctrines  are  cajmble  of  a  good  sense  ;* 
by  which  last  words  our  philosopher  meant,  a  sense  reconcileable  with  his  own 
principles.  Partial  and  occasional  exhibitions  of  these  principles  suited  better 
that  constant  negotiation  with  opinions,  establishments,  and  prejudices,  to  which 
extreme  generalities  are  well  adapted,  than  a  full  and  methodical  statement  of 
the  whole  at  once.  It  is  the  lot  of  every  philosopher  who  attempts  to  make  his 
principles  extremely  flexible,  that  they  become  like  those  tools  which  bend  ao 
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etiQj  w  to  penetnte  BoChifig.  Yet  his  uwnDer  of  poblicaikm  perbapi  led  him 
to  mate  wide  iotaitioos,  ae  comprefaeoeive  as  tfaoie  of  Btcon,  of  which  he  ex- 
preoed  the  leeiilt  as  briefly  and  pithily  aa  Hobbea.  The  fragiDent  which  con- 
taina  his  ethical  priociplea  is  the  prefiuse  to  a  collection  of  documeots  illustrative 
of  the  international  law,  published  at  Hanover  in  1608;  to  which  he  often  re* 
ierred  as  his  standard  afterwards,  especially  when  he  speahs  of  Lord  Shaftesbu- 
17,  or  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  ffreat  theologians  of  France.  *  Right,* 
nys  he,  'is  moral  power:  obligation  moru  necessity.  Bf  morale  I  underrtood 
what  with  a  good  man  prevails  as  mucli  as  if  it  wero  physical.  A  good  man  it 
he  who  loves  all  men-  as  fiur  as  reason  allows.* 


qoj 


. — ^^This  great  Baetaphysicisn  was  so  little  a  monlist,  that  it  re* 
ires  the  attraetioo  of  his  name  lo- excuse  its  introdiietieo  here.  His  Theory  of 
Won  eoatains  a  great  diseevery  in  mental  philosopbjr.  His  immaterialism  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  touch-stone  sf  metaphysical  si^acity ;  ahowing  those  to  be 
altogether  without  it,  who^  like  Johnson  and  Beattie,  believed  that  his  ^mcuIsp 
tione  were  sceptical ;  that  thejr  implied  any  distinet  in  the  senses,  or  that  they 
had  the  smallest  tendency  to  disturb  reasooinff  or  alter  conduct  Ancient  learn- 
ing, exact  science,  polished  society,  modern  Kteratore,  and  the  fine  arts,  contri* 
boted  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this- accomplished  man.  All  his  contem* 
porariee  agreed  with  the  satirist  in  ascribing 

*To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heavea/ 

Advene  Actions  and  hostile  wits  coocoired  only  in  loving,  admirin^rand  sob^ 
tributing  to  advance  him.  The  aevere  sense  of  Swift  einared  his  visions;  the 
modest  Addison  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  hi»  amhitioas  speeulatkNia. 
HiB  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope  inta  fervid  praise.  Even^  the  disoern- 
ing,  ftslidious,  and  turbulent  Atterbery  aaid,  after  an  interview  widi  him,  *So 
much  ODderstanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  moeh  innocence,  and  such-  humili- 
ty, I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portioo  of  any  hut  angels^  till  I  saw  this  gentl»> 
man.*  Lord  Bathorst  told  me,  that  the  members  of  the  Scnblenis  Club  being 
met  at  his  house  at  dinner;  they  agreed  to  rtXij  Berkeley^  who  was  also  his 
guest,  on  his  scheme  at  Bermudas;  Shrkeleyr  having  listened  to  the  many  lively 
Slings  they  had  to> say,,  begged  to  be  heard  in  his  turn,  and  displayed  bis  plan 
with  eodi  an  astonishiag  a^  animating  fbroe  of  eloqnenoe  and  enthusiasm,  that 
they  were  struck  dumb,  and,  after  some  pause,  rose  all  up  together,  with  ear- 
nestneas  exelaiming,  *  Let  us  set  out  with  him  immediatoly.**  ft  was  when  thus 
beloved  and  celebrated,  that  he  oooceived,  at  the  age  of  forty^fiee,  the  design  of 
devctiDg  his  life  to  reclaim  and  convert  the  nativerof  North  America ;  and  be 
employed  a»  ranch  influenee  and  sriieitatien  as  eommon<  men  do  for  their  most 
prind  objects,  in  obtaining  leave  to  reaig&  his  dignities  and  levenues,  to  quit  his 
aceowplished  and  afl^ctionate  friends,  and  to  bury  himself  in  what  must  have 
seemed  an  intellectoal  desesL  After  four  years*  residence  at  Newport  in  Rhode 
IshuKi,  he  waecompelledrby  the  reftmd  of  government  to  furnish  him  with  funds 
for  his  crilege,  to  forego  his  work  of  heroic,,  or  rather  godlike,  benevolence; 
thoagfar  not  without  some  consoling  forethought  of  the  fortme  ef  the  country 
wheie  he  had  sojourned.. 

'  Westward  the  comes  of  emfm  tidLSs  lis  way,. 

The  fint  four  acts  already  past; 
A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Tno^s  iroBLxsT  onoaiire  »  nsuksr.' 

"'Thus  disappointed)  in  his  ambition^  of  keeping  a  school  for  savage  ^rdren,  at 
a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  y«ar,  he  was  received,  on-  his  return,  with 
<^>ea  arms  by  the  philosophical  queen^  at  whose  metaphj^cal  parties  he  made 
one  with  Sherlock,  who,  as  well  as  Smallridge,  was  his  supjporter,  rad  witli 
Hoadley,  who,  following  Clarke,  was  his  anta^ist^  By  her  influence  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  It  is  one  of  his  highest  boasts,  that  though  of  English 
extraction,  he  was  a  true  Irishman,  and  the  first  eminent  Protestant,  after  the 

•  Wanton  on  Pope. 
18 
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unh&ppy  contest  at  the  ReTolution,  who  avowed  his  love  fer  all  his  countrymen. 
Re  asfted,  '^Whether  their  habitations  and  furniture  were  not  more  sordid  than 
thoae  of  the  eavage  Americans?     Whether  a  scheme  for  the  loelfare  of  ihu  tM- 
Hon  Bhouid  not  take  in  the  whcle  inhabitants?^  and  whether  U  was  a  vain  attempt 
to  project  the  flourishing  of  our  Protestant  gentry,  exclusive  of  the  bulk  of  ike 
natives?*    He  proceeds  to  promote  Che  reformation  suggested  in  this  preniant 
question  by  a  series  of  queries,  intimating,  with  the  utmost  skill  and  addreflB, 
every  reason  that  proves  the  necessity,  and  the  safety,  and  the  wisest  mode  of 
adopting  his  snggestion.    He  contributed,  by  a  truly  Christian  address  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocess,  to  their  perfect  quiet,  during  the-  rebellion  of 
1745;  and  soon  after  published  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  beseech- 
ing them  to  incuicate  industry  among  their  flocks,  for  which  he  received  their 
thanks.    He  tells  them  that  it  was  a  saying  among  the  negro  slaves,  *!/*  M«rn> 
were  not  negro,  Irishman  would  be  negro  J    It  is  difficult  to  read  these  prooSof 
benevolence  and  foresight  without  emotion,  at  the  moment  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
near  a  century,  his  suggestions  have  been  at  length,  at  the  close  of  a  struggle  of 
twenty-five  years,  adopted,  by  the  admission  of  the  whole  Irish  nation  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  British  constitution.    The  patriotism  of  Berkeley  was  not^  lika 
that  of  Swift,  tainted  by  disappointed  ambition ;  nor  was  it,  like  Swift's,  eonfiaed 
to  a  colbny  of  English  Protestants.    Perhaps  the  tpterist  contains  more  hiotis^ 
then  original,  still  unapplied  in  legislation  and  political  economy,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  equal  space^    From  the  writings  of  his  advanced  years,  when  he 
chose  a  medical  tract  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  philosophical  reflections,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  relinquished  his  early  opinions,  it  is  at  least  apparent  that 
his  mind  had  received  a  new  bent,  and  was  habitually  turned  from  reaeonine  tcK 
wards  contemplation.    His  immaterialism,  indeed,  modestlv  appears,  but  omy  to< 
purify^and  elevate  our  thoughts,  and  to  fix  them  on  mind,  the  paramount  and 
primeval  principle  of  all  thinga  'Perhaps,'  says  he,  'the  truth  about  innate  ideas- 
may  be;  that  there  are  properly  no  ideas  or  passive  objects  in  the  mind  but  what 
are  derived  from  sense,  but  that  there  are  also*  besides  these,  her  own  acts  and 
operations:  such  are  notions;*  a  statement  which  seems  once  more  to  admit  ge^ 
neral  conceptionsi  and  whicb  might  have  served,  as  well  as  the  parallel  passage 
of  Leibnitz,  as  the  basis  of  the  modem  philosophy  of  Germany.  From  these  com- 
positions of  his  old  a^,  he  appears  Ihon  to  have  recurred  with  fondness  to  Plato 
and  the  later  Platonists ;  writers,  from  whose  mere  reasonings  an  intellect  so 
acute  could  hardlv  hope  for  an-  argumentative  satisfaction  of  all  its  difficulties, 
and  whom  ho  probably  rather  studied  as  a  means  of  inuring  his  mind  to  objects 
beyond  tho  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  of  attaching  it,  through  frequent  medita- 
tion, to  that  perfect  and  transcendent  goodness,  to  which  his^  moral  feelings  al- 
ways pointed,  and  which  they  incessantly  strove  to  grasp.    His  mind,  enlarging 
as  It  rose,  at  length  receives  every  theist,  however  imperfect  his  belief,  to  a  eonoi- 
munion  in  its  philosophical  piety.    *  Truth,*  he  beautifully  concludes,  *  is  the  cry 
of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.    Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief  passion,  it  does 
not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares,  nor  is  it  contented  with  a  little  ardour  in  Uie  early 
time  of  life;  active,  perhaps,  to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  revise.    He 
that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge,  most  dedicate  bis  age  as  well  aa 
youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth.*    So  did 
Berkeley,  and  such  were  almost  his  latest  words." 

Home. — ^  The  life  of  Mr.  Hume,  written  by  himself,  is  remarkable  above  most, 

if  not  all  writings,  of  that  sort,  for  hitting  the  degree  of  interest  between  cold-  ' 

ness  and  egotism  which  becomes  a  modest  man  in  speaking  of  his  private  history.  | 

Few  writers,  whose  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  have  more  perfectly  escaped  , 
every  personal  imputation.    Very  few  men  of  so  calm  a  character  have  been  so 

warmly  bebved.    That  he  approached  to  the  character  of  a  perfectljr  good  and  I 

wise  man.  is  an  afl&ctionate  exaggeration,  for  which  his  friend  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  { 

fint  moments  of  his  sorrow,  may  well  be  excused.    But  such  a  praise  can  never  i 

be  earned  without  passing  through,  either  of  the  extremes  of  fortune ;  without  ' 

standing  the  test  of  temptations,  dangers,  and  sacrificea    It  may  be  said  with  i 

truth,  that  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Hume  exhibited  all  the  virtues  which  a  i 

man  of  reputable  station,  under  a  mild  government,  in  the  quiet  times  of  a  civi-  ' 

lixed  country,  has  often  the  opportunity  to  practise.    He  showed  no  want  of  the  I 

I 
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qoBlitM  which  fit  men  ftr  more  severe  triab.  Tboogbothenhidi 
tkMHp  BO  man  was  a  kinder  relation,  a  more  unwearied  friend,  or  more  free  frooi 
meanness  and  malice.  His  character  was  so  simple,  that  he  did  not  even  aflhet 
modesty;  bat  neither  his  friendships  nor  his  desortment  were  chan^^ed  by  a  fiune 
which  filled  all  Europe.  His  good  nature,  his  plain  manners,  and  his  sctive  kind- 
ness, procured  him  at  Paris  the  en?iable  name  of  tAe  good  Daoid^  from  a  society 
not  80  alive  to  goodness  as  without  reason  to  place  it  at  the  bead  of  the  qualities 
of  a  celebrated  man.  His  whole  character  is  fiuthfiilly  and  touchingly  represents 
ed  in  the  story  of  L^  Bbche,  where  Mr.  ffackenzie,  without  concealmg  Mr. 
Home's  opinions,  brings  him  into  contact  with  scenes  of  tender  piety,  and  yet  jpr»- 
senres  the  interest  inspired  by  genuine  and  unalloyed,  though  moderated,  feelmfs 
and  aflectiona  The  amiable  and  venerable  patriarch  of  Sottish  literature  was 
averse  frt>m  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  on  whom  he  has  -composed  this  best 
panc^gyrie.  He  tells  us  that  he  read  the  manuscript  to  Dr.  Smith*  who  declared 
he  did  not  find  a  syllable  to  object  to ;  but  added,  with  his  characteristic  absence 
of  mind,  that  he  was  surprised  he  had  never  heard  of  the  anecdote  before.  So 
lively  was  tbe  delineation,  thus  sanctioned  hv  the  most  natural  of  all  testimonies. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  indulges  his  own  religious  feelings  by  modestly  intimating  that 
Dr.  Smith's  answer  seemed  to  justify  tbe  last  words  of  tho  tale,  *  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  philosopher  recalled  to  his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
good  La  Roche,  and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted.'  To  those  who  are  stran- 
gers to  the  seductions  of  paradox,  to  tbe  intoxication  of  iame,  and  to  the  bewitch- 
ment of  prohibited  opinions,  it  must  be  unaccountable,  that  he  who  revered  ben^ 
volence  should,  without  apparent  regret,  4:ease  to  see  it  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  his  habitual  esteem  for  every  fragment  and 
shadow  of  moral  excellence  should  not  lead  him  to  envy  those  who  contemplated 
its  perfection  in  that  living  and  paternal  character  which  gives  it  a  power  over  the 
human  heart 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  bad  no  experience  of  tbe  power  of  opposite  opl- 
nioDB  in  producing  irreconcilable  animosities,  we  might  have  hoped  that  those 
who  retained  such  high  privileges  would  have  looked  with  more -coropession  than 
dislike  on  a  virtuous  man  who  had  lost  them.  In  such  cases  it  is  too  little  re- 
membered that  repugnance  to  hypocrisy,  and  impatience  of  lon^  concealment, 
are  the  qualities  of  the  best  formed  minds ;  and  that,  if  the  publication  of  some 
doctrines  proves  often  painful  and  mischievous,  the  habitual  suppression  of  opinion 
is  injurious  to  reason,  and  very  dangerous  to  sincerity.  Practical  questions  thus 
arise,  so  difficult  and  perplexing,  that  their  determination  generallv  depends  on 
tbe  boldness  or  timidity  of  the  individual, — on  his  tenderness  for  the  feeling  of 
the  good,  or  his  greater  reverence  for  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  The  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  the  noble  maxim  of  Plato,  *  that  every  soul  is  unwillingly  de- 
prived of  truth,'  will  be  practically  and  heartily  applied  by  men  to  the  honest  op- 
ponents who  differ  from  them  most  widely. 

**  In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  published  at  London  the  TreaHse  of  Hmum 
Nature^  tbe  first  mtematic  attack  on  all  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  belief; 
and  tbe  most  formidable,  if  universal  scepticism  could  ever  be  more  than  a  mere 
exercise  of  ingenuity.  This  memorable  work  was  reviewed  in  a  journal  of  that 
time,  in  a  criticism  not  distinguished  hy  ability,  which  afiects  to  represent  the 
style  of  a  very  clear  writer  as  unintelligible—sometimes  from  a  purpose  to  in* 
suit,  but  oftener  from  sheer  dulness— which  is  unaccountably  silent  respecting 
the  consequences  of  a  sceptical  system,  and  which  concludes  with  a  prophecy  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  article,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
added  by  a  different  hand.  *  It  bears  incontestable  marks  of  a  great  capacity,  of 
a  soaring  genius,  but  young,  and  not  yet  thoroughlv  practised.  Time  and  use 
may  ripen  these  qualities  in  the  author,  and  we  shall  probably  have  reason  to 
consider  this,  compared  with  his  later  productions,  in  the  same  light  as  we  view 
the  juvenile  works  of  Milton,  or  the  first  manner  of  Raphael' 

''The  great  speculator  did  not,  in  this  work,  amuse  himself,  like  Bayle, 
with  dialectical  exercises,  which  only  inspnre  a  disposition  towards  doubt,  by 
diowing  in  detail  the  uncertainty  of  most  opinions.  He  aimed  at  proving,  not 
that  nothing  was  known,  but  that  nothing  could  be  known,  from  the  structure  of 
the  understanding  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  doomed  for  ever  to  dwell  in  abso- 
ime  and  universal  ignorance.    It  is  true  that  such  a  system  of  universal  sceptip 
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cum  can  never  be  mofe  tluui  an  intdlectiiftl  unweaieiit,  vk  exerciee  of  aafalfllgr} 
of  whiob  the  only  use  is  to  cheek  d^^gmatiflm,  but  which,  perheps,  oftener  pro* 
▼okee  and  produces  that  much  more  eommon  e?iL  As  those  dictstes  of  eipe* 
rience  which  regalate  oondwet  mast  be  the  olgects  of  belie(  tU  objectioBS  which 
attack  them  in  common  with  the  principles  of  reasoning  must  be  atterly  ine^ 
fectoaL  Whatever  attacks  every  principle  «f  belief  can  destroy  nona  As  lanf 
as  the  foundations  of  Jiaowledge  are  allowed  (a  ieB|^i||Lon  the  same  level  (be  it 
called  of  certainty  or  uacertaint|r)  with  the  maxims  of  lift,  the  whole  system  of 
human  conviction  most  continue  axy|stosbed.  When  |a€|^ptic  boasts  of  having 
involined  the  reeoks  of  experience  and  the  elements  of  geometry  in  the  same  rain 
with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  principles  ^  ^loeopby,  he  may  be  an* 
swered  that  no  dogmatist  ever  claimed  more  than  the  same  degree  of  oertainl;y 
for  these  varioas  convictions  and  opinions;  and  that  his  scepticism,  therdhret 
leaves  them  in  the  relative  condition  in  which  it  found  them.  No  man  knew 
better,  or  owned  more  fhnkly,  than  Mr.  Hume,  that  to  this  answer  there  is  no 
serious  reply.  Univeraal  scepticism  involves  a  contradiction  in  terns.  MU  m 
belief  ihat  there  canbeoo  heUrf,  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  mind  to  act  without  its 
strnctnre,  and  by  other  laws  than  those  to  which  its  nature  has  subjected  its  ope* 
rations.  To  reason  without  asaentiol  to  C^  principles  on  which  reasoning  is 
founded,  is  not  unlike  an  eflfort  to  feel  without  nerves,  or  to  move  without  moscles. 
No  man  can  be  ndUnaed  to  be  an  opponent  in  reaecmng  who  doe$  not  eet  mti 
with  admiUing  all  the  principles^  toilhout  the  admieeion  (^whiiehitisimpaeaUiie 
to  reaeon.  It  is,  indeed,  a  puerile,  nay,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  a  childish,  play,  to 
attempt  either  to  establish  or  to  confiite  principles  by  argument,  which  every 
step  of  that  argument  must  presuppose.  The  only  difference  between  tiie  tw<o 
cases  is,  that  he  who  tries  to  prove  them  can  do  so  only  by  first  taking  them  for 
Ifranted ;  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  impugn  them  &lls  at  the  very  ficst  step 
mto  a  contradiction  from  whwh  he  never  can  rise.^ 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

DvoALn  drBWABT.-^^  Manifold  are  the  discouragements  rising  up  at  every 
step  in  that  part  of  this  Dissertation  which  extends  to  very  recent  times.  No 
sooner  does  the  writer  escape  from  the  angry  disputes  of  the  living,  than  be  may 
feel  his  mind  clouded  by  the  name  of  a  departed  friend.  But  there  are,  hap- 
pily, men  whose  ikme  is  brightened  by  free  discnasion,  and  to  whose  memory  an 
appearance  of  belief  that  they  needed  tender  treatment  would  be  a  grosecr  injury 
than  it  would  suffer  from  a  respectable  antagonist 

^  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  a  station  immediately  before  filled  by  Mac- 
laurin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Newton.  Hence  the  poet  spoke  of  *  the  phi- 
losophic sire  and  son."  He  was  educated  at  Bdinburgb,  and  he  heard  the  lec- 
tures of  Reid,  at  Glasgow.  He  was  early  associated  with  his  father  in  the  duties 
of  the  Mathematical  Professorship;  and  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson 
as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  oonclude  a  peace  with  North  America, 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship on  the  resignation  of  Ferguson,  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the 
modern  moralists  inclined  to  the  Stoical  schooL 

**  This  office,  filled  in  immediate  succession  by  Ferguson,  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
received  a  lustre  from  their  names,  which  it  owed  in  no  degree  to  its  modest  ex- 
terior or  ite  limited  advantages ;  and  was  rendered  by  them  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  humble  but  not  obscure  establishmento  of  Scottish  literature.  The  Jectures 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rendered  it  famous  through  every 
country  where  the  light  of  reason  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  Perhaps  fow  men 
ever  lived  who  pour^  into  the  breasts  of  youth  a  more  fervid  and  yet  reasonable 
Jove  of  liberty,  of  truth,  and  of  virtue.  How  many  are  still  alive,  in  different 
countries,  and  in  every  rank  to  which  education  reaches,  who,  if  they  accuiately 
examined  their  own  minds  and  lives,  would  not  ascribe  much  of  whatever  goocT- 
ness  and  happiness  they  possess,  to  the  early  impressions  of  his  gentle  and  per- 
suasive eloquence!  He  lived  to  see  his  disciples  distinguished  among  the  lights 
and  ornaments  of  the  council  and  the  senate.  He  had  the  consolation  to  be  sare 
that  no  words  of  his  promoted  the  growth  of  an  impure  taste,  of  an  exclusive  pre- 
judice, of  a  malevolent  passion.    Without  derogation  from  his  writings,  it  may 
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be  nid  that  km  diaeiples  were  uoaog  hie  beet  worfaL  He,  indeedy  who  nty 
iofldy  be  aiid  to  have  caltivated  an  extent  of  mind  which  woald  othmriee  have 
laia  btrren,  and  to  have  eontributed  to  ndae  virtooue  digpoatieng  where  the  na- 
toial  growth  might  have  been  ueelesB  or  noodom,  ia  not  len  a  beneikctorof  man- 
load,  and  may  iniirectly  be  a  larger  contributor  to  knowledse,  tbui  tlw  aothor 
of  great  works,  or  even  the  dieceverer  of  important  trntha  The  svitem  of  oon- 
veying  scientific  instruction  to  a  Urge  audience  bv  lectures^  from  which  the  Eng^ 
liah  universities  have  in  a  great  measure  departed,  renders  his  qualities  as  a  lec- 
turer a  most  important  part  of  his  merit  in  a  Scottish  oniverstty  whidi  stiU  ad- 
heres to  the  geaeral  method  of  European  education.  Probably  no  modem  ever 
exceeded  him  in  that  species  of  ek)qiience  which  spriagB  from  sensibility  to  lifeeraij 
beauty  and  moral  excellence ;  which  neither  obscures  acience  by  prodigal  oma^ 
meat,  nor  disturbs  the  sereni^of  patient  attention;  but,  though  it  rather  calms 

and  aooths  the  feelings,  yet  ewts  the  ffenioa,  and  insensibly  mspiree  a  ] 

Ue  enthaniaMn  fyt  whatever  is  good  and  fidr.** 


"  Few  writers  rise  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  ground-work  to  the  passsgos 
which  require  greater  animation  or  embdliehment  He  gives  to  narrative,  w> 
cording  to  the  precept  of  fiacoo,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of  happy 
expressioDB  from  ori^al  writers.  Aroonff  the  secret  arts  by  which  he  difiuses 
elegance  over  his  diction  mav  be  remarked  the  skill  which,  by  deepening  or 
hrighteoing  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term  by  opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses 
of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards  umblded,  unc^iservealy  heightens  the  import  of  a 
word,  and  gives  it  a  new  meaDing,  without  any  ofl^nce  against  old  use.  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  phUosopbical  originality  may  he  reconcilM  to  purity  and  stability 
of  speech,  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which  are  the  easy  resource  of  the  un- 
skilifhl  or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  characteristic  mark  of  writers  who  love  their 
language  too  little  to  feel  its  peculiar  excellences,  or  to  study  the  art  of  calling 
fi>rth  its  powers: 

**  He  reminds  us  not  unfrequently  of  the  character  given  by  Cicero  to  oae  of 
his  contemporaries^  '  who  expresKd  refined  and  abstruse  thought  in  soft  and 
tianeparent  diction.'  His  writings  are  a  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their 
eloquence  as  well  as  the  vehement  paaBions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  works 
in  which  so  much  refined  philosMhy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fancy,— «o  much 
elegant  literature  with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lencea  of  great  writers,  and  with  an  estimate  m  general  so  just,  of  the  services 
rendered  to  koowledge  by  a  succession  of  philosophers.  They  are  pervaded  by 
a  philosophical  benevolence,  which  keeps  up  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  without 
disturbing  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  which  is  felt  in  his  reverence  for  knowledge, 
in  the  generosity  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  his  censure.  It  is  All 
more  aensible  in  the  general  tone  with  which  he  relates  the  saccessfhl  progress 
of  the  human  uoderstauding  among  many  formidable  enemies.  Those  readers 
are  not  to  be  envied  who  limit  their  admiration  to  particular  parts^  or  to  excel- 
lences merely  literary,  without  being  warmed  by  the  glow  of  that  honest  triumph 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  assured  fiiith  in  the  final  prevalence 
of  truth  and  justice,  which  breathe  through  every  page  of  them,  and  give  the 
unity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  whole  of  these  classical  works,'' 

**  He  has  often  quoted  poetical  passages,  of  which  some  throw  much  light  on 
our  mental  operetiona  If  he  sometimes  prized  the  moral  common-places  of 
Thomson,  and  the  speculative  fimcy  of  Akenside,  more  highly  than  the  higher 
poetry  of  their  betters,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  metaphvsician  and 
the  moralist  should  sometimes  prevail  over  the  lover  of  poetry.  This  natural 
aensibility  was,  perhaps,  occasionally  cramped  by  the  cold  criticism  of  an  unpo- 
etical  age ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  more  constant 
and  exdoaive  regard  to  diction  than  is  agreeable  to  the  men  of  a  ^oration  who 
have  been  trained  by  tremendous  events  to  a  passion  for  daring  mventions,  and 
to  an  irregular  enthusiasro,  impatient  of  mmute  elegancies  and  refinement 
Many  of  those  beanties  which  his  generous  criticism  delighted  to  magnify  in 
tbe  worka  of  his  contemporaries  have  already  fiMied  under  Sie  scorching  rays  of 
a  fiercer  flon." 
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JcasMT  Bbnthail — **  The  gfeneial  scheme  of  this  dissertation  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  omitting^  the  name  of  a  living  writer.  The  devoted  attacli- 
ment  and  invincible  repugnance  which  an  impartial  estimate  of  Mr.  Bentham 
has  to  encounter  on  either  side,  are  a  strong  inducement  not  to  deviate  from 
that  scheme  in  his  case.  But  the  most  brief  sketch  of.  ethical  controversy  in 
England  would  be  imperfect  without  it;  and,  perhaps,  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
any  expedient  for  satisfying  his  f(^lowerB,or  softening  his  opponents,  may  enable 
a  writer  to  look  steadily  and  solely  at  what  he  believes  to  be  the  dictates  of  truth 
and  justice.  He  who  has  spoken  of  former  philosophers  with  unreserved  free- 
dom, ought,  perhaps,  to  subject  his  courage  and  honesty  to  the  severest  test,  by 
an  attempt  to  characterize  such  a  contemporarjr.  Should  the  very  few  who  are 
at  once  enlightened  and  unbiassed  be  of  opinion  that  his  firmness  and  equity 
have  stood  this  trial,  they  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  trust  his  fiiirneaB  wher^ 
tiie  exercise  of  that  quality  is  vaore  easy. 

**The  disciples  of  Mr.  Bentham  are  more  like  the  hearers  of  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher than  the  pupils  of  a  modern  professor,  or  the  cool  proselytes  of  a  modem 
writer.  They^  are,  in  general,  men  of  competent  age,  of  superior  understandmg, 
who  voluntarily  embrace  the  laborious  study  of  useful  and  noble  sciences;  who 
derive  their  opinions  not  so  much  ft'om  the  cold  perusal  of  his  writings,  as  from 
familiar  converse  with  a  master  from  whose  lips  these  opinions  are  recommend- 
ed by  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  originality,  and  vivacity;  aided  rather  than  im- 
peded by  foibles  not  nnamiable,  enforced  of  late,  by  the  growing  authority  of 
years  and  of  fame,  and  at  all  times  strengthened  by  that  undoubting  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment,  which  mightily  increases  the  ascendant  of  such  a  man  over 
those  who  approach  him.  As  he  and  they  deserve  the  credit  of  leaving  vulgar 
prejudices,  so  they  must  be  content  to  incur  the  imputation  of  falling  mto  the 
neighbouring  vices  of  seeking  distinction  by  singularity;  of  clinging  to  opinions 
because  they  are  obnoxious;  of  wantonly  wounding  the  most  respectable  feelings 
of  mankind ;  of  regarding  an  immense  display  of  method  and  nomenclature  as  a 
sure  token  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  knowledge;  and  of  considering  them- 
selves as  a  chosen  few,  whom  an  initiation  into  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  phi- 
losophy entitles  to  look  down  with  pity,  if  not  contempt,  on  the  profiino  multi- 
tude. Viewed  with  aversion  or  dread  by  the  public,  they  become  more  bound 
to  each  other  and  to  their  master;  while  they  are  provoked  into  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  more  and  more  exasperates  opposition  to  them.  A  hermit  in  the 
greatest  of  cities,  seeing  only  bis  disciples,  and  indignant  that  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  law  which  he  believes  to  be  perfect  are  disregarded  at  once  by  the 
many  and  the  powerful,  Mr.  Bentham  has,  at  length,  been  betrayed  into  the 
most  unphilosophical  hypothesis,  that  all  the  ruling  bodies  who  ^ide  the  com- 
munity have  conspired  to  stifle  and  defeat  his  discoveries.  He  is  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  doubts  to  believe  the  honest  doubts  of  others,  and  he  is  too'angry 
to  make  allowance  for  thenr  prejudices  and  habits.  He  has  embraced  the  most 
extreme  party  in  practical  politics ;  manifesting  more  dislike  and  contempt  to* 
wards  those  who  are  mure  moderate  supporters  of  popular  principles,  than  to- 
wards their  most  infiexible  opponents.  To  the  unpopularity  of  his  philosophical 
and  political  doctrines  he  has  added  the  more  general  and  lasting  obloquy  which 
arises  from  an  unseemly  treatment  of  doctrines  and  principles  which,  if  there 
wore  no  other  motives  for  reverential  deference,  even  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  best  men  requires  to  be  approached  with  decorum  and  respect" 

**The  style  of  Mr.  Bentham  underwent  a  more  remarkable  revolution  thao» 
perhaps,  befell  that  of  any  other  celebrated  writer.  In  his  early  worim,  it  was 
clear,  free,  spirited,  often  and  seasonably  eloquent  Many  passages  of  his  later 
writings  retain  the  inimitable  stamp  of  genius;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  op- 

{>re8sed  by  the  vastness  of  his  projected  works, — to  have  thought  that  he  had  no 
onger  more  than  leisure  to  preserve  the  heads  of  them, — to  have  been  impelled 
by  a  fruitful  mind  to  new  pkns  before  he  had  completed  the  old.  In  this  state 
of  things,  ho  gradually  ceased  to  use  words  for  conveying  his  thoughts  to  others, 
but  merely  employed  them  as  a  short-hand  to  preserve  his  meaning  for  his  own 
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purpose.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  language  eboald  thus  become  ofasenre  and 
repdshre.  Though  many  of  his  techniod  terms  are  in  themselves  exact  and 
pith^,  yet  the  overflow  of  his  vast  nomenclature  was  enough  to  darken  his  whole 


This  work  has  been  praised  by  persons  the  most  conyersant  with 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  some 
want  of  dominant  purpose  and  pervading  order^ — that  the  opinions 
of  writers  in  the  process  of  time  and  controversy  are  passed  in  re- 
view without  a  pervading  methodical  record  of  their  respective  ap- 
proachesy  deviations,  or  advances  in  their  pursuit  of  troth  and 
fcieoce.  A  person  of  more  dogmatism  or  decision  in  his  opinions 
would  doubtless  escape  this  censure.  He  would  refer  to  his  own 
sect  or  system  as  the  standard  at  every  step.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh,  impartial,  indiflferent,  and  judicial  in  his  temper  and  views, 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  biassed — the  disadvantage,  perhaps> 
of  not  being  guided — by  any  such  standard.  A  note  by  Sir  James, 
nearly  at  its  elose  (due  regard  being  had  to  the  moderation  with 
which  he  qseaks  of  himself,}  will  give  the  best  idea  of  him  as  an 
inquirer  after  speculative  truth: — 

'*To  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  distrusts  his  own  power  of  building  a  bridge  by  which 
his  ideas  may  pass  into  a  mind  so  differently  trained  as  nrine,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, with  that  sense  of  his  genius  which  no  circumstance  has  hindered  me  from 
seizing  every  fit  occasion  to  manifest,  that  more  of  my  early  years  were  employed 
in  contemplations  of  an  abstract  nature  than  of  those  of  the  majority  of  his  reiul- 
ers;  that  there  are  not  even  now  many  of  them  less  likely  to  be  repelled  from 
doctrines  by  singularity  or  uncouthness ;  more  willing  to  allow  that  every  system 
has  caught  an  advantageous  glimpse  of  some  side  or  comer  of  the  truth ;  more 
denrons  of  exhibiting  this  dispersion  of  the  fragments  of  wisdom,  by  attempts  to 
translate  the  doctrine  of  one  school  into  the  language  of  another,^whoti!fhen  he 
cannot  discover  a  reason  for  an  opinion,  considers  it  as  important  to  discover  the 
caasesof  its  adoption  by  the  philosopher;  believing,  in  the  most  untavourablo 
cases,  that  one  or  the  most  arduous  and  useful  researches  of  mental  philosophy  is 
to  explore  the  subtle  illusions  which  enable  great  minds  to  satisfy  themselves  by 
mere  words,  befive  they  deceive  others  by  payment  in  the  same  counterfeit  coin. 
These  habits,  together  with  the  natural  inilnence  of  my  age  and  avocations^  lead 
me  to  suspect  tluit  in  specalative  philosophy  I  am  nearer  to  indifference  than  to 
an  exclosive  spirit.  I  hope  that  it  can  neither  be  thought  presumptuous  nor  of' 
fensive  in  me  to  doubt,  whether  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ibund  difficult  to 
convey  a  metajriiysical  doctrine  to  a  person  who,  at  one  part  of  his  life,  made  such 
stodies  biff  chief  pursuit,  m^  not  imply  either  error  in  the  opinion,  or  defect  in 
the  mode  of  communication. 

His  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  an  episode  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII^  expanded  into  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  bi- 
ography in  the  English  language.  Those  who  have  not  read  it  can- 
not truly  appreciate  that  amiable  philosopher^ — the  Socrates  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  barbarous  age.  A  mistaken  notion  seems  to  prevail  re- 
specting his  History  of  England  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia:  it  is 
regarded  as  a  compendium.  The  close  type,  and  compact  form  of 
publication,  disguise  the  copious  and  eMMMrate  variety  of  research 
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and  obtenration  which  tboie  volumes  contain.  Sir  Jamea  himadf 
encouraged  the  opinion.  In  the  advertiaement  to  the  first  yolume, 
he  says, — 

MTbe  object  at  which  I  have  aimed  is  to  lay  before  the  leader  a  Bummaiy  of 
tbe  mo0t  memorable  events  ia  £nglishr  history,  in.  regular  succeation,  togeUicr 
with  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  political  institutions  clear 
enough  for  educated  and  thinking  men,  with  as  little  reasoning  or  reflection  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  otgoct  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  will  allow,  and  with  no 
more  than  that  occasional  particularity  which  waj  be  needed  to  characterize  an 
age  or  nation;  to  lay  open  the  workings  of  the  minds  who  have  guided  those  of 
their  fellow-men,  and,  most  of  all,  to  strengthen  the  moral  sentiments  by  the  ex* 
sroise  of  them  on  the  personages  consiHcuous  in  history.'* 

If  this  was  his  aim,  he  executed  much  more  than  he  d^gned. 
The  simple  truth  iS)  that  he  could  not,  however  diqxMed^  produce 
an  ahridgmeat  It  was  a  distinctive  trait  of  his  mmd,  that  be  could 
not  control  the  effusion  of  his  reading  and  reflections.  It  is  unne* 
ceiSMy  to  notice  particularly  a  work  ao  well  known.  The  reign 
and  character  of  the  Conqueror;  the  time^  the  troubles,  and  the  cha* 
raeter  of  Becket;  the  epoch,  the  achievenMnts,  and  the  atrocities  of 
Henry  VIIL,  are  pieces  of  historic  composition  very  seldom  equalled 
ID  the  English  language*  A  few  brief  extracts  may  be  advisablci  in 
illustration  of  this  opinion.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from 
his  characters  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VII.^  and  Henry 
VHI.:— 


WiLUAM  TOB-CoaquxBOB. — **It  cannot  be  doubted  that  William  surpassed  all 
bis  contemporary  rulers  in  a  capacity  for  command,  in  war  certaiulyr  and  proba- 
bly also  in  peace.  Sagacity,  circumspection,  foresight,  courage,  both  in  forming 
plans  and  faciojr  dangers,  insight  into  character,  ascendant  over  men*8  minds; 
all  these  qoalitiee  be  doubtless  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree.  All  that  can  be 
•aid  in  extenuation  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  is>.  that  he  did  not  so  far  exceed 
chiefs  of  that  age  in  these  detestable  qualities  as  he  unquestionably  surpassed 
Ihesft  in  ability  and  vigour.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  a  better  age, 
when  his  competitors,  as  well  as  lumsel^  would  have  been  subject  ta  equal  re- 
staMStSk  be  would  have  retained  his  superiority  over  them  by  the  force  of  his 
nMSital  powers  and  eodowroents.  It  is  also  true,  that  contests  with  lawless  and 
baifaaioas  enemies^  to  which  a  man  is  stimulated  by  fierce  and  burning  ambition, 
are  the  most  severe  tests  of  human  conduct.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  £e  liability 
•f  the  mind  to  thaX  intractable  and  irresistible  frenasy.'* — 

**Two  legal  revolutions,  of  very  unequal  importance  and  magnitude,  occurred 
Of  were  completed  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror:  the  separation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical-from  the  civil  judicature,  and  the  introduction,  or  consummation,  of  the 
firadal  system^  Justice  was  chiefly  administered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  county,  or  rather  hundred  courts,  of  which  the  bishop  and  alderman,  or  earl, 
were  joint  judges  y  and  where  the  thanes  were  bound  to  do  suit  and  service,  pro- 
bably to  countenance  the  j.udgmeDt  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  court 
The  most  commendable  part  of  William's  policy  was  his  conduct  to  the  Pope ; 
towards  whom  he  acted  with  patitude,  but  with  independence.  He  enforced 
the  ecdesisstical  laws  against  simony  and  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy.  Ho 
restored,  as  we  have  seen,  the  donation  of  Peter's  pence  ^  but  he  rejected,  with 
soose  indignation,  the  demand  of  homage  made  by  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VIL,) 
then  elated  with  the  impunity  and  acquiescence  which  seemed  to  attend  his  pre- 
tensions te  domineer  over  sovereigns.  He  seems  to  have  introduced  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  appeals  to  Rome  m  ecclesiastical  causes;  without  which,  in- 
deed, the  patriarchal  jansdietion  of  the  Roman  see  was  useless.    But  he  sepsr 
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liitedllie  eoelesiutical  jarisdiction  from  the  civil,  by  forbidding  bishops  to  hold 
pleas  in  county  or  hundred  courts;  and  limited  their  power  to  causes  of  a  spiri- 
laal  nature  in  their  own  tribunals.  The  langua^  of  this  writing,  and  probably 
its  imraediate  eflect,  were  favourable  to  clerical  mdependence.  Its  ultimate  ten- 
dency, bowewr,  was  to  set  free  the  civil  judge  from  the  ascendency  of  the  more 
learned  ecclesiastic,  and  to  place  the  inferiority  of  a  spiritual  court  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light,  hy  rendering  it  dependent  for  coercive  authority  in  every  in- 
stance on  an  appeal  to  the  secular  arm.  It  seems  to  be  probable,  that  wiuiont 
such  a  t^nge  the  bishop  must  have  at  last  wholly  governed  the  earl,  and  the 
spiritual  power  would  have  been  deemed  as  much  entitled  to  a  coercive  authori- 
ty as  the  civil  power  most  needs  be. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  system  of  government  and  landed  property,  commonly 
known  thronghout  Europe  as  the  feudal  system,  subsisted  in  England  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  now  as  clearly  established,  that  this  system  did  not 
arise  on  the  first  conquest  of  the  western  empire.  It  is  improbable  that  so  pecu- 
liar a  mtero  should  have  been  suddenly  and  completely  introduced  into  a  coun- 
try. Yet  there  were  many  circumstances  attendant  on  the  Norman  invasion 
which  soften  the  unlikelihood  even  of  such  an  introduction.  The  most  reasonsr 
Ue  supposition,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  gradually  prepared  in  the  An- 
gio-Sazon  times,  and  finished  by  the  Norman  invaders.'' 

Hbhet  Vn. — "  Henry,  who  had  enjoyed  sound  health  durinff  his  life,  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  attacked  by  consumption,  which,  early  in  die  distemper,  he 
deemed  likely  to  prove  fatal  He  died  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1509,  in  the 
twenty-fi)urth  year  of  a  troublesome  but  prosperous  i^ign,  in  his  palace  at  Rich- 
mond, which  he  had  himself  built  He  was  interred  in  that  beautiful  chapel  at 
Westminster  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  ar- 
chitectural genius  of  his  age.  He  was  pacific,  though  valiant;  and  magnificent 
in  public  works,  though  penurious  to  an  unkiogly  excess  in  ordinary  expenditure. 
The  commendation  bestowed  on  him,  that '  he  was  not  cruel  when  secure,'  can- 
not be  justified  otherwise  than  as  the  general  colour  of  his  character,  nor  without 
exceptions,  which  would  allow  a  dangerous  latitude  to  the  care  of  personal  safe- 
ty. His  sagacity  and  fortitude  were  conspicuous,  but  his  penetrating  mind  was 
narrow;  and  in  his  wary  temper  firmness  did  not  approach  the  borders  of  magna- 
nimity.   Though  skilled  in  arms,  he  had  no  spirit  of  euterprise. 

■^No  generosity  lent  lustre  to  his  purposes;  no  tenderness  soflened  his  rigid 
nature.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  appearance  of  aflection,  but  that  towards  his 
mother;  which  it  would  m  unnatural  to  treat  as  deserving  praise,  and  which  in 
him  savoured  more  of  austere  duty  than  of  an  easy,  delightful,  and  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  His  good  qualities  were  useful,  but  low :  his  vices  were  mean ; 
and  no  personage  in  history  of  so  much  understanding  and  courage  is  so  near  being 
despised.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  discernment,  but  of  a  mean  spirit,  and  a  con- 
tracted mind.  His  love  of  peace,  if  it  had  flowed  from  a  purer  source,  would 
jQstlj  merit  the  highest  praise,  as  one  of  the  most  important  virtues  of  a  ruler; 
but  IB  Henry  it  is  deeply  tinged  by  the  mere  preference  of  crafl  to  force,  which 
characterizes  his  whole  policy,  ni  a  word,  he  had  no  dispositions  for  which  he 
coald  be  admired  or  loved  as  a  man.  But  he  was  not  without  some  of  the  most 
esseAtial  of  those  qualities  which  preserve  a  ruler  from  contempt,  and,  in  general, 
best  secure  him  against  peril :  activity,  perseverance,  foresight,  vigilance,  bold- 
,  both  martial  and  civil,  conjoined  with  a  wariness  seldom  blended  with  the 


more  active  qualities,  eminently  distinguished  his  unamiable  but  commanding 
chamder. 

^fiBs  religion,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  never  calmed  an  angry  passion,  nor 
withheld  him  fixxn  a  profitable  wrong.  He  seems  to  have  shown  it  chiefly  in  the 
superstitious  fears  which  haunted  his  death-bed,  when  he  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  make  amends  for  irreparable  rapine  by  restoring  what  he  could  no  longer  en- 
jof,  and  struggled  to  hurry  through  the  formalities  of  a  compromise  with  the  jus- 
tice of  Heaven  for  his  misdeeds." — 

HsniT  Vin. — "  Henry  alone,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  capable  of  commanding  his 
alATes  to  murder,  on  the  scaffold,  her  whom  he  had  lately  cherished  and  adored, 

19 
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for  whom  he  had  braved  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  in  maintenance  of  whioBe  ho* 
nour  he  had  apilt  the  purest  blood  of  England,  after  she  had  produced  one  child 
who  could  lisp  his  name  with  tenderness,  and  when  she  was  recovering  from  the 
lanffuor  and  paleness  of  the  unrequited  pangs  of  tt  more  sorrowful  and  fruitless 
chikibirth.  The  last  circumstance,  which  would  have  melted  most  beings  in  hu- 
man form,  is  said  to  have  peculiarly  heightened  his  aversion.  Such  a  deed  is 
hardly  capable  of  being  aggravated  by  the  considerations  that,  if  she  was  seduced 
before  marriage,  he  had  corrupted  her;  and  if  she  was  unfaithful  at  last,  the  edge 
of  the  sword  Siat  smote  her  was  siiarpened  by  his  impatieuce  to  make  her  bed 
empty  for  another  woman.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Henry,  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  levy  war  against  every  various  sort  of  natural  virtue,  proclaimed, 
by  the  executions  of  More  and  of  Anne,  that  he  heiicelbrward  bade  defiance  to  com- 
passion, affection,  and  veneration.  A  man  without  a  £;ood  quality  would,  perhaps, 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  monster  in  the  physical  world,  where  distortion  and  de- 
formity in  every  organ  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  But  in  these  two  dire- 
ful deeds,  Henry,  perhaps,  approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect 
wickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow." 

The  death  of  David  Rizeio  may  be  added: — 

''The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  indignant  that  the  influence  of  his  eon  should  be 
eclipsed  by  the  favour  of  Rizzio.  Darnley  himself  betrayed  symptoms  of  being 
goaded  by  passions  more  clamorous  and  rancorous  than  political  jealousy.  Len- 
nox advised  him  to  sacrifice  his  antipathies,  and  to  seek  the  means  of  revenge  in 
a  coalition  with  the  Protestant  lords.  Darnley,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, sent  Douglas,  his  uncle;  to  Lord  Ruthven,  to  complain  that  Rizzio  had 
abused  the  King  in  many  sorts,  and  done  him  wrongs  which  could  no  longer  be 
borne.  Ruthven,  fearful  that  the  blandishments  of  the  Queen  might  extort  se- 
crets from  her  simpleton  husband,  refused  to  answer.  *  It  is  a  sore  case,'  said 
Darnley,  *  that  I  can  get  no  help  against  this  villain,  David.' — *  It  is  your  own 
fault,'  replied  Douglas;  *  you  cannot  keep  a  secret'  Then  the  King  swore  on 
the  Gospel  that  he  would  not  betray  Ruthven." 

********* 

**  Darnley  conducted  Ruthven  and  other  assassins  through  his  private  staircase, 
by  the  use  of  his  own  key,  into  a  small  room  where  the  Queen  was  at  supper 
with  Rizzio,  her  natural  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  and  some  other  fhvour- 
ites.    Ruthven  rose  from  a  sick  bed,  to  which  he  had  been  for  three  months  con- 
fined by  a  painful  and,  as  it  soon  proved,  a  mortal  illness.    He  was  now  in  ar- 
mour;  though  he  could  only  come  into  the  apartment  by  the  support  of  two  men. 
The  paleness  of  his  haggard  countenance,  sometimes  flushed  by  guilty  passions, 
formed  a  gloomy  contrast  witli  the  glare  of  his  helmet.    Rizzio  had  his  cap  on 
his  head  as  Ruthven  entered ;  and  Darnley  bung  on  the  Queen's  chair  with  his 
hand  round  her  waist    That  unhappy  lady  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy by  her  contemptible  husband.    Ruthven  called  to  her, — *  Let  Rizzio  leave 
this  privy  chamber,  where  he  has  been  too  long.' — *  It  is  my  will  he  should  be 
here,' — ^said  tbe  Queen. — '  It  is  against  your  honour,'  answered  Darnley. — *  What 
hath  he  donel'  asked  the  Queen. — '  He  hath  offended  your  honour,'  replied  Ruth- 
ven, *  in  such  a  manner  as  I  dare  not  speak  of.'    The  Queen  rose  up ;  and  David 
ran  behind  her,  laying  hold  of  the  plaits  of  her  gown.    Ruthven  lifted  up  the 
Queen  and  placed  her  iu  the  arms  of  Darnley,  who  disengaged  Rizzio^s  hands  from 
the  hold  which  he  had  taken  of  her  garments.    Several  persons  here  rushed  in, 
and  overset  the  tabic  with  the  supper  and  lights.    Rizzio  was  pushed  out  to  the 
antechamber,  at  the  front  uf  which  he  fell  under  fifty-five  wounds,  in  one  of  v^hich 
Darnley 's  dagger  was  found,  whether  employed  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  ac- 
complices is  neither  certain  nor  important    Ruthven  is  said  to  have  aimed  a  stab 
at  the  victim  over  tlie  Qucen^s  head.    He  seated  himself,  and  called  for'  a  cup 
of  wine,  which  drew  a  spirited  reproof  of  his  familiarity  from  Mary.    He  appealed 
to  his  illness  as  an  excuse.    Though  worked  up  by  the  contemplation  of  a  crime 
into  a  rufiianly  paroxysm  of  distempered  vi^ur,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  the 
feebleness  incident  to  his  malady.     Ho  expired  about  two  months  aflervirards. 
He  left  behind  him  a  narrative  of  his  crime,  written  in  a  tone  of  undisturbed  iiul 
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partiality ;  and  itdoes  not  appear  that  his  laat  momenta  betrayed  a  glimpee  of  na- 
tural COmpQDCtioD. 

"  Daring  the  tumult,  the  Queen  remained  for  a  lonff  time  in  the  cloeet,  inter- 
ceding for  her  fiivoorite,  who  was,  probably,  then  dead.  She  asked  her  husband 
how  he  could  be  the  author  of  so  foul  an  act  The  recrimination  was  too  coane 
for  historical  relation.  *  It  was,'  he  said, '  as  much  for  your  honour  as  for  my  own 
satisfaction.*  ♦♦♦♦♦*  After  this  offensive  conversation  she  sent  one 
of  her  ladies  to  learn  the  fiUe  of  Rizzia  The  lady  quickly  returned  with  tidings 
that  she  had  seen  him  dead.  The  Queen,  with  a  spirit  that  never  forsook  her, 
eaid,  *  No  more  tears;  I  must  think  of  revenge.*  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
never  seen  to  lament  the  murdered  maB.** 

This  narrative  has  a  merit  which  Sir  Jannes  rarely  attained  or 
studied.  It  is  dramatic  and  picturesque.  The  subject  had  already- 
been  treated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Sir  James,  doubtless,  was  ani- 
mated by  rivalry.  A  comparison  of  the  respective  passages  will 
hardly  leave  a  doubt  that  he  proved  himself,  for  once,  superior  in 
his  own  domain  to  that  great  master  of  the  scenic  and  graphic  in 
character  and  situation. 

The  literary  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may  be  closed  here. 
Among  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  anti-climax  to  add,  that  he  was  twice  elected  Lord  Rec** 
tor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs  came  into  office  in  November,  1830, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  already  a  Privy  Counsellor,  was  appoint- 
ed a  Commissioner  for  the  afiairs  of  India.  He  still  took  but  little 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  His  first  speech  since  his  ap- 
poiotment  to  office  was  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  now  returned,  or  was  borne  back,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Vindicias  Grallicae,  and  of  his  youth,  after  forty  years* 
renunciation  of  them.  It  was  understood,  that  he  relapsed  into  his 
early  creed,  not  from  experience,,  conviction,  the  force  of  popular 
opinion,  or  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  from  being  bound  in  the  wake 
of  the  administration,  Tbb  is  not  improbable.  It  is  not  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  that  men  enlarge  their  views  of  popular  privilege,  and 
catcb  the  fearless  spirit  of  democracy ;  and  opinions  once  entertained 
aod  renounced  are  regarded  ever  after  with  something  Nke  disgust 
The  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be  said,  returned  unforced,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  to  the  principles  of  his  youth.  But  it  is  doubted  whe- 
ther even  he,  with  the  force,  decision,  and  fearlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter^ wou]d  have  hazarded  the  Reform  Bill  without  the  influence  and 
impalse  of  a  younger  member  of  his  cabinet  and  his  fiimily.  The 
speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  ablest  spoken  on 
either  side  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  yet  iaited 
to  excite  or  impress  the  House — and  from,  among  other  canses,  its 
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supericMP  ability.  JNb  quefitioH  was  ever  discassed  in  Parliament  with 
80  little  frankness.  There  was  an  under-current  of  motires,  which 
could  not  be  avowed  on  either  side.  Clever  turns,  allusions  ad  cap* 
tandumf  party  hits,  and  personalities  were,.oo  this  occasion,  the  great 
staple  of  oratory.  The  speech  of  Sir  James  Macftintosh  was  not  of 
that  kind;  it  was  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  knowledge,  vea* 
son,  and  philosophy:  it  was  not  a  speech  to  make  the  borough-mon- 
gers wince,  or  flatter  the  reform  ministry.  Moreover,  be  was  not 
the  champion  of  a  principle,  embarked  with  all  the  force  and  ardour 
of  his  faculties  and  feelings  in  a  cause;  he  spoke  rather  like  a  sage 
counsellor^  urgipg  concession  to  a  claimant  become  at  last  too  im- 
portunate and  powerful  to  be  denied.  The  following  extracts  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  speech,  interesting  not  only  from  the  capacity  with 
with  which  it  treats  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  but  as  that 
which  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  few  who  have  reached  the 
eloquence  of  Parliament,  properly  so  called,  in  his  time.  It  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  having  been  revised,  if  not  written,  by  him ' 
for  the  press: — 

*'-The  test  which  distiogiMshos  property  from  trust  is  simple  and  easily  appliedl 
Property  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor;  political  power  exists  only  for 
the  service  of  the  state.    Property  is,  indeed,  the  most  useful  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions.   It  is  so,  because  the  power  of  every  roan  to  da  what  be  will- with  hi»own 
is  beneficial  and  essential  to  human  society.    A  trustee  i»  lejpaUy  answerable  for. 
the  abuse  of  his  power;  a  proprietor  is  not  amenable  to  law  for  any  misuse  of  his 
property,  unless  it  should  involve  a  direct  violation  of  the  ri|rht8  ofother  men.  It  is 
for  this  violation  only,  not  at  all  the  misuse  of  his  proprietory  right,  considered 
merely  as  such,  that  he  can  be  iustly  answerable  to  human  laws.    It  is  true  that 
every  man  is  answerable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience  for  a  bad  use  of  proper- 
ty.   It  may  be  immoral  in  the  highest  degree.    But  the  existence  of  property 
would  be  destroyed  if  any  human  authority  could  control  the  master  in  his  disposal 
of  that  which  the  law  has  subjected  to  his  exclusive  power.    It  is  said,  that  pro- 
perty is  trust;  and  so  it  may,  in  figurative  language,  be  called.    It  is  a  moral 
trust,  but  not  a  legal  trust    In  the  present  argument  we  have  te  deal  only  with 
legal  trusts.    The  confusion  of  trust  with  property  misled  the  Stuarts  so  far  that 
they  thought  the  kingdom  their  property.    They  were  undeceived  by  the  Revo- 
lution, which  taught  hs^  that  no  roan  can^  have  a  property  in  other  mem     It  has^ 
therefore,  decided  the  question  before  us.    Every  voter  has,  by  the  force  of  the 
term,  a  share  in  the  nomination  of  lawgivers.    He  has,  thus  fiir,  a  part  in  the  go- 
vernment; and  all  government  \b  a  trust    Otherwise,  ifthe  voter,  as  such,  were 
a  proprietor,  he  must  have  a  pcoperty  in  his  fellow-citiaens^  who  are  governed  by 
laws  of  which  he  has  a  share  in  naming  the  makers.    I  have  only  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  that  ifthe  doctrine  of  property  be  admitted,  all  reform  is  for  ever  pre- 
cluded.    Even  the  enfranchisement  of  new  boroughs  or  districts  must  be  re* 
nounced,  for  every  addition  diminishes  the  value  of  the  previous  suffrage;  and  it 
is  no  more  lawful  to  lessen  the  value  of  property  than  to  take  property  from  the 
proprietor.    Unless  I  am  grossly  deceived,  there  never  was  a  more  groundless 
cry  than  that  of  corporation  robbery.  Of  all  doctrinee  whieh  threaten*  the  principle 
of  property,  none  more  dangerous  was  ever  promulgated  than  that  which  confounds 
it  with  political  privilege.    None  of  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  or  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Owen,  have  struck  so  deadly  a  blow  at  pro- 
perty as  those  who  would  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  the  elective  rights  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum.    Property,  the  nourisher  of  mankind,  the  incentive  of  industry, 
the  cement  of  human  society,  will  be  in  a  perilous  condition  if  the  people  be 
taught  to  identify  it  with  political  abuses,  ana  to  deal  with  it  as  being  involved 
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m  tbeir  inpending  iite.    Let  na  nol  teach  the  spoilers  of  fbtare  times  to  repra- 
eent  the  resumption  of  a  right  of  suffrage  as  a  precedent  ibr  the  seisure  of  lands 
mod  posKssions.    The  two  acts  have  m&ing  in  common.   It  is  as  full  of  danger  as 
it  is  of  absurdi^,  to  coofiwnd  such  distinct,  and,  in  many  respects,  contrary  nc^ 
tionsL   They  cannot  be  likened  to  each  other  with  any  show  of  reapon,  and  without 
the  utmost  derogation  from  the  sanctity  of  property.    Much  is  said  in  praise  of . 
nomination,  which  is  now  called  *  the  most  unexceptionable  part  of  our  represents' 
tion.'    To  nomination,  it  seems,  we  owe  the  talents  of  our  young  roeraoeis ;  the 
prudence  and  experience  of  the  more  aged.    It  supplies  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  this  great  empire  with  virtual  representation  in  this  House.    By  it, 
commercial  and  funded  property  finds  skilful  advocates  and  intrepid  defenders. 
The  whole  of  these  happy  consequences  is  ascribed  to  that  gross  and  flagrant  sys- 
tem of  breaches  of  law,  which  are  now  called  the  practice  of  the  English  consti^ 
taitioo.    1  never  had,  and  have  not  now,  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  repr^ 
sentatives  for  the  colonies  into  this  House  on  fair  and  iust  conditions.    I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  bill  which  is  objectionable,  as  raising  the  commercial  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  landed,  will  also  lessen  the  safeguards  of  their  property.   Gon- 
ndering  the  well-known  and  moot  remarkable  suMlivision  of  funded  income  (the 
most  minutely  divided  of  any  mass  of  property,)  I  do  not  believe  that  any  rme- 
eentatives,  or  even  any  constituents,  could  oe  ultintately  disposed  to  do  themselves 
so  great  an  injury  as  to  invade  it    The  chain  which  connects  together  all  classes 
of  Uie  community  is  sufficient  to  lead  men  at  once  respectable  and  opulent  into 
this  House.    Men  of  genius,  and  men  of  experience,  have  found  their  way  into 
this  House  throqgh  nomination,  or  through  worse  means,  through  any  channel 
that  was  open.    The  same  classes  of  candidates  will  direct  their  ambition  and 
their  eflbrls  to  the  channels  c^ned  bjr  the  present  bill ;  they  will  soon  attain 
their  end  by  varying  their  means.    A  list  has  been  read  to  us  of  illustrious  men 
who  found  an  introduction  to  Parliament,  or  a  refuge  llnom  an  unmerited  loss  of 
popularity,  in  decayed  boroughs.    What  does  such  a  catalofltie  prove,  but  that 
England,  for  the  last  sixtv  years,  has  been  a  country  fell  of  ability,  of  knowledge, 
of  intellectual  activity,  of  honourable  ambition,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
qaalitkea  \u^  flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons  1    Might  not  the  same  dazzling 
common-places  have  been  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  court  of  Star  Chamber? 
*  What  !*  it  might  have  said,  *•  will  you,  in  your  frantic  rage  of  innovation,  demolish 
the  tribunal  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  best  of  men,  and  Lord  Bacon,  the 
greatest  of  philosophers,  presided;  where  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  oracle  of  law; 
where  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  the  most  revered  of  English  statesmon,  sat  as 

ages;  which  Bacon,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  experience,  called  the  pecu- 
r  glory  of  our  legislation,  which,  alone,  had  established  ^  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Equity?"  Will  you,  in  your  paroxvsms  of  audacious  frenzy,  abolish  this  pretcH 
rian  tribunal,  this  sole  instrument  for  bridling  popular  incendiaries?  Will  you 
dare  to  persevere  in  your  wild  purpose,  at  a  moment  when  Scotland  is  agitated 
bf  a  rebellious  league  and  covenant;  when  Ireland  is  threatened  with  insurrec- 
tion mud  massacre  ?  Will  you  surrender  the  shield  of  the  crown,  the  only  formi- 
dable arm  of  prerogative,  at  a  time  when  bis  Majesty's  authority  is  openly  defied 
in  the  capital  where  we  are  assembled  ?'  I  csnnot,  indeed,  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance in  that  long  course  of  reformation,  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 
English  constitution,  where  the  same  plausible  arguments,  and  the  same  exciting 
topics,  might  not  have  been  eropk>yed  against  Uie  reform,  which  are  now  poioteid 
againet  the  present  measure." 

»  *  *  *  *  • 

**  But  it  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  concession  to  a  people  is  always 
more  dangerous  to  public  quiet  than  resistance.  Is  there  any  pretence  for  such 
a  doctrine?  Does  it  receive  any  support  from  the  testimony  of  history?  I  a|H 
peal  to  history  as  a  vast  magazine  of  fects,  leading  to  the  very  opposite  conclu- 
aion ;  of  fiicts,  which  teach  that  this  fatal  principle  has  overthrown  thrones  and 
dismembered  empires ;  proving  that  late  reformation,  dilatory  reformation,  re- 
fimaation  refused  at  the  critical  moment,  which  may  pess  for  ever  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  has  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  convulsions  which  have 
sliakeo  states,  and  for  a  time  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  society ;  sometimes  lay- 
ing open  a  ground  on  which  liberty  may  be  built,  but  sometimes  also  preparing  a 
oommunity  for  taking  refuge  in  a  sterner  despotism  than  that  from  which  tney 
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escaped.    Allow  me  very  briefly  to  advert  to  the  eartiest  revolutkm  of  nodeni 
tiineB.    Was  it  by  ooncession  that  Philip  11.  lost  the  Netherlands  1    Had  he 
granted  timely  anid  equitable  concessioDs,  had  be  not  plotted  the  destruction  of 
Sie  ancient  privileges  of  these  flourishing  provinees,  under  pretence  that  all  po- 
pillar  privilege  was  repugnant  to  just  authority,  would  be  not  have  continued  the 
master  of  that  fair  and  affluent  portion  of  Europel    Did  Charles  I.  lose  his  throne 
and  his  life  by  concession  ?    Is  it  not  notorious,  that  if,  before  losing  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  Parliament  and  people,  (after  that  loss  all  his  expedients  of  policy 
were  vain,  as  in  such  a  case  all  policy  is  unavailing,)  he  had  adhered  to  the  petw 
tion  of  right,  to  which  he  gave  his  royal  assent;  if  he  had  forborne  from  the  pro- 
secntion  of  the  Puritans;  if  he  had  refrained  from  levying  money  without  a  grant 
ftom  Parliament ;  he  wonld,  in  all  human  probability,  have  reigned  prosperously 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.    If  there  be  any  roan  who  doubts  it,  his  doubts  will  be 
essily  removed  without  pursuing  his  studies  fiirther  than  the  first  volume  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  history.    Did  the  British  parliament  lose  North  America  by 
concession  ?    Is  not  the  loss  of  that  great  empire  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  oU- 
stinate  resistance  of  this  House  to  every  conciliatory  proposition,  then  supported 
by  their  own  greatest  men,  and  humbly  tendered  in  the  loyal  petitions  of  the  co- 
lonies, until  America  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  door  was  for 
ever  closed  against  all  hopes  of  re-union  ?    Had  we  yielded  to  the  latest  prayer 
of  the  Americans,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  the  two  British  nations  might  have 
held  together;  the  separation,  if  absolutely  necessary,  migfat  have  been  efibcted 
on  quiet  and  friendly  terms.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  recent  events^  of 
which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  form  a  final  judgment,  tho  history  of  their  origin  and 
progress  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  show  the  wisdom  of  those  early  reforma- 
tions, which,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  *  are  accommodations  with  a  friend  in  power,' 
and  corroborates  the  general  testimony  of  experience,  that  nations  have  more 
frequently  owed  their  rail  to  obstinacy,  than  to  a  ftcility  of  yielding.    I  feel  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  many  of  the  principled,  consistent,  inflexible,  and  hitherto 
unyielding  opponents  of  the  bill  will  continue  to  refuse  to  make  a  declaration  in 
ftvour  of  any  reform,  till  the  last  moment  of  this  discussion.    Although  I  difier 
firom  them  verj  widely  in  opinion,  I  know  how  to  estimate  their  fidelity  towards 
each  other,  their  general  fairness  to  others,  their  steadiness  and  firmness  under 
circumstances  of  a  discouraging  and  disheartening  nature,  calculated  to  sow  dis- 
trust and  disunion  in  a  political  party.    What  I  dread  and  deprecate  in  their  sys- 
tem is,  that  they  ofler  no  option  but  reform  or  coercion.    Let  any  man  seriously 
consider  what  is  the  full  import  of  this  last  tremendous  word ;  restrictions  will 
be  first  laid  on  the  people,  which  will  be  assuredly  productive  of  new  discontents, 
provoking  an  incensed  government  to  measures  still  more  rigorou&    Discontent 
will  rankle  into  disafiection,  disaflection  will  break  out  into  revolt,  which  sop- 
posing  the  most  favourable  termination,  will  not  be  quelled  without  spilling  the 
blood  of  our  countrymen ;  and  at  last  leaving  them  full  of  hatred  for  their  rulers, 
and  watching  for  the  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  their  attack.    It  is 
needless  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  still  more  disastrous  and  irreparable 
termination  of  the  contest.    It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  long  continuance 
of  such  wretched  scufles  between  the  government  and  the  people  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  Eloglish  constitution.    The  constitution  may  perish  in 
spite  of  reform :  but  it  cannot  stand  under  a  succession  of  such  cruel  confltcte. 
Those  who  offbr  me  this  option  would  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  embracing 
reform,  even  if  I  thought  worse  of  its  probable  efiects  than  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  do;  I  wish  gentlemen  to  consider  that  there  is  nothing  certain  in  such  contests 
but  their  course  of  blood.    Darkness  hangs  over  the  event    Is  there  nothing  in 
the  temper,  in  the  opinions,  in  the  circumstances  of  all  European  nations,  which 
renders  the  success  of  popular  principles  probable  ?    Inaction  may  be  at  such  a 
crisis  the  most  dangerous  policy ;  and  surely  a  bold  measure  is  peculiarly  war- 
rantable where  the  policy  of  leaving  events  to  themselves  seems  to  be  fraught 
with  peril.*' 

'^  Of  a  distant  futurity  I  know  nothing ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  altogether  unfitted 
to  make  laws  for  it  Posterity  may  rightly  measure  their  own  wants,  and  their 
capacity— we  cannot;  the  utmost  that  we  can  aspire  to  is  to  remove  elements  of 
discord  from  their  path.    But  within  the  very  limited  horizon  to  which  the  view  of 
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politiciias  cas  ro•cl^  I  have  akesdy  offered  aoine  lessons  whf  I  ezps^ 
sure  of  coBoesBion,  made  is  a  spirit  of  unfiuspectin^  confideDce,  may  inspire  the 
like  sentimenta;  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  ofthe  people  may  acquiesce  in 
a  grant  of  privileges  so  extensiTei  that  every  man  may  hope  to  earn  it,  given  to  & 
Gonstiteent  body,  who  must  always  agree  with  the  obvious  and  palpable  interest, 
the  decisive  Judgment,  and  the  warm  desire  of  the  whole.  After  all,  is  it  not 
obvicNis  that  the  people  already  possess  that  power  from  their  numbers,  of  which 
the  eiercise  is  dreaded  1  It  is  ours^  indeed,  to  decide  whether  they  are  to  exert 
their  fi>rcc  in  the  market-place,  in  the  street,  in  the  field,  or  in  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  this  House.  If  we  somewhat  increase  their  legal  privileges,  we  must 
siso^  in  some  measure,  abate  their  supposed  dispeeitioii  to  nse  it  ilE  Their  ex- 
aeperation  out  of  doors  appears  to  me  more  dangerous  than  their  influence  with- 
in. Here  they  may  examme  questions  with  a  calm  eye;  and  many  of  them  will 
sorely,  not  be  anwilling  to  listeti  to  reason*  To  predict  ssch  danger  from  the 
admission  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  now  proposed  is,  in  tru&,  an  avowal 
that  the  situation  of  this  country  is  desperate.  On  the  great  proprietors,  much 
of  the  grace,  ofthe  generous  character,  of  the  conciliatory  effect  or  this  measure, 
mast  certainly  deprad.  fiut  it  cannot  ultimately  depend  upon  a  eingle  class, 
whether  such  a  bill  shall  pass.  If  they  be  deluded  and  inflamed  by  tales  of  inti- 
midation and  of  riot;  if  they  are  so  much  misled  as  to  doubt  whether  if  the  ful- 
lest sUowance  were  made  lor  all  that  can  be  ascribed  to  these  causes,  it  woald 
asKKmt  to  a  visible  deduction  from  the  national  unanimity ;  if  they  do  not  perceive 
that  there  is  no  more  dissent  from  the  national  doctrine  than  is  necessary  to 
siiow  the  liberty  of  pablishing  opinions — whenever  or  wherever  they  act  on 
these  grest  wrors,  they  «ih^  abate  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  great  share  of  conci- 
liatien  and  improvement;  but  they  cannot  prevent  its  final  wloption.  Above  all 
other  ^xmsiderations,  I  should  dare  to  advise  these  great  proprietors  to  cast  from 
thesB  those  reasonings  which  would  involve  property  in  the  approaching  down- 
fill  of  political  abuos.  If  they  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  political  privilege  ie 
property,  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  consequence  that  it  is  no  more 
unlawful  to  violate  profferty  than  to  resume  a  delegated  trust.  The  suppression 
of  d^eodent  boroughs  is  at  hand.  It  will  be  the  truest  wisdom  ofthe  great  pro- 
prietors, the  naturu  guardians  ofthe  principle  of  property,  to  maintain,  to  incul- 
cate, to  enforce  the  essential  distinction  between  it  and  political  trust,  if  they  be 
dmmas  not  to  arm  the  spoilers  whom  they  dread  with  arguments  which  they 
can  never  consistently  answer." 

The  fate  ofthe  first  Reform  Bill  is  well  known.  When  the  mea- 
sure was  reproducedi  Sir  James  spoke  only  on  the  bill  for  Scotland. 
Some  observations  upon  it  in  committee^  on  the  4th  of  October, 
were  the  last  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  the  bnsinesB  ofthe  India  Board 
and  the  composition  of  his  History  of  England.  The  state  of  his 
health  was  delicate  and  uncertain  during  the  winter  of  1831-2. 
The  proximate  cause,  however,  of  his  last  illness  was  accidental. 
About  the  middle  of  March  he  experienced  at  dinner  a  sudden  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition  and  respiration.  A  morsel  of  the  flesh  of  a 
boiled  chicken  which  he  was  eating  was  supposed  to  remain  in  his 
throat.  Upon  the  calling  in  of  surgical  aid  it  was  pronounced  that 
this  obstruction  did  not  exist,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  sufiering 
state  for  some  days.  After  farther  consultation,  an  emetic  was  pre- 
scribed, and  the  obstruction  consisting  of  a  morsel  of  the  chicken, 
with  a  small  portion  of  thin  bone,  was  removed.  This  accident 
wholly  deranged  his  health,  already  delicate.  It  was  caused  proba- 
bl j9  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  want  of  muscular  tone.     His  condi- 
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tkMii  boverer,  so  far  improved  as  to  allow  of  his  taking  carriage  ai^ 
ings.  Presuming  too  mucli  upon  his  returning  health,  he,  in  one 
instance,  remained  out  too  long,  and  his  state  became  worse.  His 
debility  increased,  with  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  These  pains 
gave  way  to  brain  fever  and  delirium.  His  condition  became  hope- 
less. He  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  which  continued  to  his 
death  on  the  30th  of  May. 

The  death  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  subject  of  deep  and 
universal  regret    In  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  social  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  intelligences  of  his  country.  Though  of  advanced 
age,  Hiuch  was  still  expected  from  him,  and  his  career  seemed  pre- 
maturely closed.     He  assuredly  deserved  his  high  reputation,  but 
yet  the  world  or  the  public  has  rarely  been  so  liberal.    He  was  es- 
timated by  what  he  promised,  rather  than  by  what  he  achieved. 
Constitutionally  indolent,  and  condemned  to  pass,  under  a  distant 
enervating  sun,  seven  years  of  that  precious  stage  of  life  and  intel- 
lect which  combines  vigorous  manhood  with  mature  experience,  he 
has  left  only  sketches  and  fragments  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of 
a  first-rale  publicist,  philosopher,  critic,  and  historiap.     As  a  living 
interpreter  and  authority  in  questions  of  public  law,  which  were  so 
frequently  raised  after  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  Gentz  alone 
disputed  with  him  the  first  place  in  European  opinion.  That  writer 
soon  became  the  hireling  gazetteer  of  despotism,  dwindled  into  an 
aulic  counsellor  at  Vienna,  and  left  his  rival  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy.   What  remains  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  a  jurist,  to  jus- 
tify his  contemporaries  to  posterity?    His  Introductory  Discourse, 
the  opinions  and  principles  delivered  by  him  in  Parliament,  and  a 
aete  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  The  Introduc- 
tory Discourse  is  a  comprehensive  and  able  sketch, — a  splendid  pro- 
mise,— but  still  no  more  than  a  promise  and  a  sketch.  Of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  on  matters  involving  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
but  one  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  publication, — ^that  which 
he  spoke  on  presenting  the  London  petition  for  the  recognition  of 
4he  South  American  States.     It  was  published  by  himselfl    But  in 
this  and  bis  other  speeches  he  rather  cites  and  relies  on  received  au- 
thorities, than  promulgates  any  original  opinion  or  principle  of  his 
4»wn.    He  has  left,  at  least  in  print,  no  systematic  treatise;  and  the 
most  diligent  and  discerning  student  of  his  speeches  would  find  it 
diffioiik  to  extract  and  imbody  from  them  a  consistent  and  uniform 
compendium  of  public  law.     Yet  the  applications  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  opinions  of  standard  jurists  in  his  speeches, 
are,perhapa»  more  interesting  and  effective  than  they  are  in  the 
pages  from  which  he  cites,  or  they  would  be  in  an  abstract  treatise 
by  himself.    They  are  brought  to  bear  upon  current  history  at  a 
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remarkable  period,  with  the  aids  and  legitimate  artifices  of  oratory 
in  defence  of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  nations^  the  security 
of  the  weak  against  t]ie  strong,  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  But,  after  all,  of  what  avail  are  the  most  eloquent 
and  conclusive  pleadings  on  a  matter  of  public  right  in  a  state  paper 
or  B  speech?  In  disputed  constructions  of  the  law  of  nations  armies 
are  the  interpreters,  and  the  fortune  of  war  decides. 

He  has  left  but  two  cases  of  adjudication  on  his  own  authority: 
those  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  Napoleon,  in  the  following 
note,*  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made:-— 

^  About  250  years  after  Mary  had  croesed  the  Sol  way,  another  case  of  excep- 
tion from  ordinary  rules  arose  in  England,  opposite  to  hers  in  moral  circumstances* 
yet  resembling  it  in  the  dry  skeleton  of  legal  theory. 

**  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  probably  the  most  extraonlinary  mon  who  has  appeared 
in  the  world  since  Julius  Cesar,  whom  he  surpassed  in  genius  for  war  as  much 
as  he  and  all  other  warriors  must  yield  to  the  great  dictator  in  the  arts  and  at« 
taioments  of  peace,  having  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Europe  by  his 
coaimanding  faculties,  when  he  was  hurled  from  that  eminence  by  his  insolent 
coDtempt  for  mankind,  sought  for  refuge  in  the  ships  and  territories  of  the  only 
nation  who  had  successfully  defied  his  power.  When  he  applied  with  that  view 
to  the  commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  he  was  answered,  as  Mary  had  been 
by  the  governor  of  Carlisle,  that  an  officer  had  no  authority  to  promise  more  than 
an  hospitable  reception  in  his  own  ship.  The  course  of  events  obliged  Mary  to 
rush  into  shelter  before  the  answer  of  Mr.  Lowthcr  arrived.  Napoleon  was  com* 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  ship,  before  any  answer  could  be  obtained  from  a 
competent  authority.  Both  affected  to  act  voluntarily,  though  they  wero  alike 
driven  by  necessity  to  the  first  open  asylum.  Neither  of  them  was  bom  an 
English  subject,  nor  had  committed  any  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Eng- 
land ;  consequently,  neither  of  them  was  amenable  to  English  law.  Neither  of 
them  could  be  justly  considered  as  at  war  with  England ;  though  on  that  part  of 
the  subject,  some  technical  but  unsubstantial  obstacles  might  be  opposed  to  Na* 
poleon,  which  could  not  be  urged  against  Mary.  The  imprisonment  of  neither 
was  conformable  to  the  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  nations.  But  the  liberty  ol 
Mary  was  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  safety  of  the  English  govemment« 
as  the  enlargement  of  Napoleon  was  thought  to  be  with  the  independence  of  na* 
tioos,  and  with  the  repose  for  which  Europe  sighed  after  a  long  bloodshed.  The 
imjHrisonment,  though  in  neither  case  warranted  by  the  rules  of  municipal  or  ifr> 
ternational  law,  was  in  both  justified  by  that  necessity  from  which  these  rules 
have  sprung,  and  without  which  no  violence  can  rightfully  be  done  to  a  human 
bein^. 

**  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized 
by  an  act  of  the  Britisli  Parliament  By  the  bare  passing  or  such  act,  it  was  ta- 
citly aasamed,  that  the  antecedent  detention  was  without  warrant  of  law.  Thii 
eviJent  truth  is  more  fully  admitted  by  the  language  of  the  statute,  which,  ia 
asBigning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  alleges,  that '  it  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tioo  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  for  the  general  safety,  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte should  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody ;'  and  it  is  still  more  explicitly  de« 
dared,  by  a  specific  enactment  which  pronounces,  that  he  *  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be,  and  shall  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as,  a  prisoner  of  w^r;'  a  distinct 
admissioa  that  he  was  not  so  in  contemplation  of  law,  until  the  statute  bad  im- 
posed that  character  upon  him.*' 

This  note  is  interesting,  not  only  as  the  solemn  judgment  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  two  memorable  casesi  but  as  illustrative  of  bia 

*  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol  iiL  p.  121«  Cab.  Cyq^ 
20 
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mind.  He  expressed  his  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (or  the 
most  part,  ^ith  frankness  and  decision.  It  could  not  be  othervvise 
in  a  popular  assemblj  and  in  the  shock  of  debate.  But,  writing  in 
his  cabinet,  he  sometimes  conveyed  his  ideas  oh  controverted  mat- 
ters in  language  so  indecisive,  contradictory,  qualified,  or  vague,  as 
to  leave  his  conclusions  and  his  judgment  as  doubtful  as  the  case  it- 
self. For  instance,  in  the  foregoing  note  he  lays  it  down  as  his  pre- 
miss, that  the  liberty  of  Mary  was  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
safety  of  the  English  government,  &c.,  and  in  the  next  sentence  he 
says,  **  The  imprisonment,  though  in  neither  case  warranted  by  the 
rules  of  municipal  or  international  law,  was  in  both  justified  by  that 
necessity  from  which  these  rules  have  sprung.**  Here  the  phrase, 
^  to  be  at  variance,^  must  be  received  in  the  sense  of  absolute  in- 
compatibility, in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  that  ^^  necessity  ^^ 
which  is  the  middle  term  between  his  premiss  and  his  conclusion. 
But  it  will  hardly  be  conceded  that  the  two  phrases  are  synonymous; 
and  in  the  text  which  follows  he  reasons  indirectly  against  the  judg- 
ment given  in  the  note,  until  he  reaches  the  following  inference : — 

••  Whoever  with  calmness  reviews  these  melancholy  portions  of  history,  after 
temporary  passions  have  subsided,  will  find  it  impossible  to  repress  a  wish  that  no 
exceptions  from  the  rules  of  moral  and  even  of  legal  justice  towards  individuals 
may  nereafter  be  couutenanced  by  historians  or  moralists."* 

What  warrant,  it  may  be  asked,  had  Sir  James  to  give  those  '^  ex- 
ceptions "  that  countenance,  as  an  historian  and  moralist,  which  he 
interdicts  to  the  historians  and  moralists  who  may  come  after  him  ? 
This  peculiarity,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  may 
be  traced  in  such  of  his  writings  as  he  published  with  his  name,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  calm  impartiality,  the  judicial  impassiveness  of 
temper,  the  comprehensive  view  and  careful  examination  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  on  both  sides,  with  which  he  approached  the 
decision  of  every  question.  There  is  in  this  much  truth.  But  clear 
views,  strong  convictions,  strong  sentiments  even,  in  matters  not  of 
reasoning,  conclusions  arrived  at  as  demonstrative,  will  not  capitulate 
with  any  adverse  doubts,  arguments,  or  authorities.  The  man  whose 
*  principles  are  deep-rooted  will  not  be  easily  brought  to  distrust 
them :  the  man  whose  perceptions  are  clear  and  strong  will  choose 
his  language,  not  for  its  reserve  or  prudence,  but  for  its  decision  or 
force. 

As  an  historian,  he  sometimes  thought  too  much  of  discoursing, 
and  too  little  of  narrating.  Instead  of  relating  events  and  circum- 
stances, he  takes  them  up  as  subjects  of  disquisition.    He  is  luminous 

•  How  much  more  frank  and  precise  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox!  «  The  danger,'' 
mys  he,  speaking  of  this  justification  on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  *<must  be  not 
problematical  and  remote,  but  evident  and  immediate/' — Frag.  Hui,  Reign  Jamea  IL 
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and  copioiUi  but  diffuse  and  only  not  irrelevant  He  rarely  cba« 
racterizes  persons,  actions,  or  events  by  brief,  rapid,  or  passing  traiisi 
like  tbose  of  Tacitus,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  truth  may  be  forgotton  or  sacrificed  for  epigram  and 
the  sententious;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  touches  of  the 
pencil  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  whether  on  canvass  or  on  paper, 
are  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  particular  subject,  and  to  nature.  He 
indulges  somewhat  a  vagrant  digression :  he  pursues  and  illustrates^ 
with  a  certain  disregard  of  the  order  of  time,  or  place,  or  matter, 
any  topic  of  fact  or  speculation  which  starts  before  him.  There  is, 
in  consequence,  some  want  of  method,  and  of  what  is  called  keeping ; 
or,  if  a  more  precise  term  may  be  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
our  ne^hbours,  a  want  of  co-ordinance  in  his  writings,  whether  his- 
torical or  speculative.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  personally  and  in  bis  worlds,  that  as  a  writer  of  commen- 
taries upon  history  he  would  have  been  admirable,  and  in  his  place. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  his  style,  from  its  want  of  a  distinctive 
individualizing  physiognomy.  He  speaks  often  with  contemptuous 
aversion  of  *'  sophists  and  rhetors."  His  own  great  aim  was  frank- 
ness and  simplicity.  He,  however,  did  not  always  or  steadily  attain, 
or,  perhaps,  had  not  perfectly  mastered  and  made  his  own,  those 
rare  and  difficult  graces  of  composition.  His  constructions  of  lan- 
guage are  sometimes  embarrassed  and  prolix;  and  his  efibrts  to  be 
simple  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  carelessness.  He  studiously 
avoided  the  Gallicisms  so  common  in  Burke,  and  from  which  Hume 
is  not  free :  he  rigorously  preferred  the  Anglican  or  Saxon  term  be- 
fore the  synonyme  of  classic  derivation — to  the  narrowing  of  his  vo- 
cabulary and  fettering  of  his  diction.  There  are  in  his  writings 
those  inequalities  of  superior  talent  from  which  mediocrity  is  exempt, 
but  which  indicate  that  his  ideas  occasionally  were  not  clear,  or  that 
his  mind  was  fatigued.  In  fine,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  from  him 
examples  of  faulty  composition,  and  masterpieces  of  English  style. 

In  his  writings  and  speeches  he  indulged  too  liberally  in  praise  of 
the  living.  Panegyric  is  of  delicate  and  difficult  execution.  It  is 
received  with  a  disposition  to  detect  the  want  of  sincerity  or  discern- 
ment, and  a  certain  exquisite  good  taste  is  the  essential  grace  of 
eulogy.  Sir  James  sometimes  exaggerated,  diverged,  and  even  de- 
scended; but  his  praise  was  always  frank,  generous,  friendly,  dis- 
interested, and  if  indiscriminate,  only  from  excess  of  good  nature. 
He  was  sometimes  induced,  by  good  feeling  of  friendship,  to  give  the 
sanctbn  of  his  praise  to  mediocrity,  and  lend  himself  to  exaggerated 
reputation.  Madame  de  Stael  had  what  the  Parisians  called  her 
proneurtf  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  from  Rome  to  Stockholm.  The 
immodeiate  eulogies  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  Edmburgh  Re- 
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view  and  in  society,  contributed  to  the  fashionable  rage  which  her 
theatric  character^  melodramatic  eloquence,  and  spurious  German- 
isms, excited  in  London.  He  yet  had  not  what  may  be  called  the 
style  of  compliment.  His  praise  of  individuals  or  their  works  was 
conveyed  in  simple,  ingenuous,  unmeasured,  general  terms,  not  in 
those  pointed,  characterizing,  and  portable  phrases  which  are  re- 
peated and  remembered.  But,  indulgent  to  others,  he  was  severe 
to  himself.  He  dtscended  to  no  artifices,  resorted  to  no  coterie,  for 
any  purposes  of  profit  or  fame.  He  did  not  seek  to  increase  his  po- 
pular celebrity  at  the  cost  of  his  better  reputation. 

He  was  not  formed  by  nature  or  by  discipline,  in  person  or  in  fa- 
cully,  for  an  accomplished  orator.  His  person  and  gestures  were 
robust  and  graceless,  but  without  awkwardness  or  embarrassment 
His  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  without  flexibility  or  force  of 
expression.  His  voice  was  monotonous  and  untunable  at  all  times ; 
and  when  he  became  energetic  or  rather  unguarded,  a  provincial 
enunciation  impaired  the  correctness,  and  vulgarized  the  dignity, 
of  his  vocabulary  and  style.  The  monotony  of  his  gestures  fatigued 
the  eye,  the  mpnotony  of  his  enunciation  jarred  upon  the  ear.  He 
seemed  never  to  have  thought  of  forming  himself  to  the  exterior  of 
an  orator.  His  mannerisms  were  those  of  rude,  undisciplined  nature, 
and  unconscious,  inveterate  habit.  His  arm  rose  and  fell, — his  bust 
vibrated  backwards  and  forwards, — up  and  down,~>with  no  other 
change  than  the  greater  or  less  momentum.  He  wanted  the  ora- 
torical temperament.  He  was  vehement  without  passion,  humane 
without  pathos:  he  took  comprehensive  and  noble  views  without 
imagination  or  fancy.  For  a  vigorous  dialectician  he  was  too  diiBuse. 
He  did  not  employ  either  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  or  the  forms  of  lo- 
gic; the  syllogism  like  Canning,  or  the  dilemma  like  Brougham.  He 
was  sometimes  too  erudite  and  abstracted  for  a  popular  assembly. 
The  knowledge  of  which  his  own  mind  was  full,  and  which  overflowed 
from  it,  though  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  was  sometimes  unfelt 
by  an  auditory  less  informed  than  himself;  and  his  speculative  rea- 
sonings, though  not  ingeniously  refined,  were  so  prolonged  and  phi- 
kisophical  as  not  to  be  always  followed. 

He  loved  to  quote  from  the  Roman  classics,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  quoted  sometimes  with  felicity.  But  his  successes  were 
rare,  compared  with  the  frequency  of  his  experiments,  which,  in- 
deed, was  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  ostentation  and  research. 
Canning,  who  knew  the  classics  with  greater  familiarity,  and  a  more 
congenial  taste,  was  much  more  sparing,  and  incomparably  more 
happy.  Grattan,  also,  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  re- 
mains of  Greece  and  Rome,  rarely  employed  the  ornament  or  artifice 
of  poetical  quotation.    His  scholarship,  however,  was  tributary  to 
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his  efeqaeDce.  He  translated  or  parodied  the  classics  to  his  pur- 
pose.*  F0X9  whose  mind  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  ancient 
classics,  appropriated  their  beauties  in  the  same  way.  His  oratorical 
tnovements  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  admired  passages  in  the 
Greek  dramatists.  But  if  the  classic  quotations  of  S^r  James  Mack- 
intosh  were  too  profuse  and  far  sought  to  be  always  pointed, — if 
they  sometimes  descended  to  hackneyed  erudition,  as  in  his  repeated 
use  of  nee  meus  hie  sermoj — they  were  often  happy,  efiective,  and 
applauded.  With  the  many  disadvantages  of  his  action  and  enun- 
ciation, and  the  fewer  vices  of  his  cast  of  mind  and  style  of  eloquence, 
his  faults  and  deficiencies  were  redeemed  by  an  accent  so  sincere, 
information  so  extensive,  so  utter  an  oblivion  of  self,  in  his  zeal  for 
truth  and  his  cause,  humanity  so  redundant  allied  with  passionless 
wisdom,  such  a  union  of  superior  talent  with  knowledge  and  medi* 
tation,  that  though  some  speakers  were  more  popular  performers, 
and  others  were  heard  with  more  of  electric  sympathy,  not  one  com- 
manded more  attention  and  respect. 

CcHiversation  was  a  talent  in  the  last  century.  It  has  become  an 
art  No  one  would  now  be  tolerated  who  made  private  society  an 
arena  for  displaying  the  vigour  and  expertness  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Conversation  has  ceased  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  intellectual  gladiatorsbip  or  declamatory  power.  It  is 
r^ardcd  as  a  proper  occasion  for  displaying  only  the  lighter  graces 
and  accomplishments, — wit,  fancy,  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  sense 
of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous^  in  social  manners  or  individual  cha- 
racter. It  is  become  essentially  an  art  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other,  perfection  and  success  depend  upon  its  concealing  itself.  Few 
arts  are,  therefore,  more  difficult ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had 
the  reputation  of  a  master  in  it  He  was  rich  and  various  without 
being  ambiguous  or  prolix.     He  had  known  many  eminent  or  re- 

*  He  was  actuated  probably  by  an  adherence  to  the  Demosthenic  modei  'Inhere 
are,  in  two  of  his  speeches,  free  translations  of  an  admired  passage  in  "Vrfp^  which, 
as  oratorical  morements,  are  inferior,  yet  comparable,  to  the  famous  oath  which  I)emo»> 
tfaencs  Impropriated,  in  the  same  manner,  from  an  old  Greek  dramatist  The  follow- 
ing k  the  pssaage  from  Virgil: — 

Exudent  alii  spirantia  moDiCb  xra. 
Credo  equidem:  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus; 
Orabunt  causas  meliiks:  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  sargentia  sidera  dicent: 
Tu  regm  imperio  populo9»  Romane,  memento: 
(Hx  tibi  enmt  artes)  pacisque  imponere  morem$ 
Paucere  subjectis  et  debellare  supetbos. 

**  Our  duties,"  says  Grattan  in  the  Irish  Pariiament,  <*  are  of  a  different  nature— to 
wmtcb  with  incessant  vigils  the  cradle  of  the  constitution— 4o  rear  an  infiint  state,  to  pro- 
tect %  rising  trade,  to  foster  a  growing  people."  Addressing  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  daims,  in  1819,  he  saya^— « In  the  arts  that  grace  mankind 
other  nations  excelled  you— they  sunr  better— they  danced  better;  but  in  stating  cou- 
n^pecMis  truths, — ^in  breaking  political  or  metq>hym»l  chains — ^bere  were  your  robust 
aiooonipfisbmenti.*' 
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markable  persons  in  public  life,  literary  and  political,  of  wboin  he 
related  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  ^ith  facility  and  i-propos. 
He  avoided  long  speeches  in  the  form  of  dissertation  or  narrative, 
which,  however  clever,  are  sure  either  to  fatigue  attention  or  to 
provoke  self-love,  by  encroaching  upon  that  tone  of  conventional 
equality,  social  and  intellectual,  in  company,  which  is  one  of  the 
improvements  of  the  age.  His  conversation  was  not  laboured  or  os- 
tentatious, whilst  it  displayed,  or  rather  implied,  the  powers  of  a  su- 
perior mind;  and,  though  undistinguished  by  brilliant  wit  or  vivacity, 
was  enlivened  and  relieved  by  a  certain  quiet  pleasantry,  sly  hu- 
mour, and  innoxious  malice,  which  became  a  manly  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  sarcastic  power  in  bb  speeches.  Some  pretended  me- 
moranda  of'  his  conversation  have  been  printed  in  an  American  pe- 
^  riodical  work..  He  is  made  to  say,  ''Homer  is  the  finest  ballad 
writer  in  any  language.^'^  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  like  most  Scotch- 
men, had  an  imperfect  education  in  Greek.  He  must,  however, 
have  known  enough  of  Greek  and  of  Homer,  as  well  as  of  epic 
poetry  and  of  ballads,  to  avoid  an  absurdity  so  outrageous.  The 
reported  conversations,  on  the  whole,  would  grievously  let  down  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  They  are  not  those  of  a  man  whose  success 
was  unquestionable  in  the  most  fastidious  and  intellectual  society  of 
the  British  capital. 

But  what  are  these  fugitive  successes  of  society  and  conversation 
the  sacrifices  of  time  and  thought  wliich  he  must  have  made  to 
to  them  ?  It  was  a  melancholy  weakness  to  have  frittered  away 
those  precious  hours  which  might  be  devoted  in  solitude  to  the  pro- 
per labours  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  capable  of  leaving  impe- 
rishable monuments  of  his  capacity  behind  him.  If  any  thing  could 
compensate  this  abuse  of  his  faculties,  it  is  the  impression,  far  beyond 
the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  of  his  engaging  social  character, 
joined  with  his  eminent  talents,  and  many  virtues. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  died  at  his  house  in  London,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampstead,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1832. 

*  The  person  who  thus  chose  to  make  Homer  a  ballad  writer,  had,  doubtless, 
heard  something  of  the  foolish  paradox  that  the  several  books  of  the  Homeric  poem& 
were  unconnected  rhapsodiesy  recited  through  the  cities  of  Greece. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  AFFATBS  AT  HOME— ABROAIX-^JHARACTERa  OF  THE  MINIS' 
TRY.-SUNDERLAND.-R0CHESTER.—HALIPAX.-GOD0LPHIN.-JEFFREYS -FEVER. 
SHAM-HI8  CONDUCT  AFTER  THE  VICTORY  OF  8BD6DMOOR.— KIRKE—JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  WEST.— TRIAUI  OF  MRR  LISLE^BBHAVIOUR  OF  THE  KINO. 
—TRIAL  OF  MRS.  GAUNT  AND  OTHBRS.-CASE  OF  BAMFDEN.-FRIDEAUX.— LORD 
BRANDON.— DELAMERE. 

Tbouoh  a  struggle  with  calamity  strengthens  and  elevates  the 
mind,  the  necessity  of  passive  submission  to  long  adversity  is  rather 
likely  to  weaken  and  subdue  it :  great  misfortunes  disturb  the  under- 
standing, perhaps,  as  much  as  great  success;  and  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes often  produce  the  opposite  vices  of  rashness  and  fearfulness  by  in- 
spiring a  disposition  to  trust  too  much  to  fortune,  and  to  yield  to  it 
too  soon.  Few  men  experienced  more  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
than  James  II.;  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  bis  character  that  he  ne- 
ver owed  bis  prosperity,  and  not  always  bis  adversity,  to  himself. 
The  afiairs  of  his  family  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  a  few 
months  before  their  triumphant  restoration.  Four  years  before  the 
death  of  his  brother,  it  appeared  probable  that  be  would  be  excluded 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  and  his  friends  seemed  to  have  no 
other  means  of  averting  that  doom,  than  by  proposing  such  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  prerogative  as  would  have  reduced  the  government 
to  a  merely  nominal  nnonarchy.  But  the  dissolutions  by  which 
Cbarles  bad  safely  and  successfully  punished  the  independence  of  his 
last  parliament,  the  destruction  of  some  of  his  most  formidable  op* 
poDents,  and  the  general  discouragement  of  their  adherents,  paved 
the  way  for  his  peaceable,  and  even  popular,  succession;  the  defeat 
of  the  revolts  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle  appeared  to  have  fixed  his 
throne  on  immoveable  foundations^  and  be  was  then  placed  in  cir- 
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cumstances  more  favourable  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessora  to 
the  extension  of  his  power,  or,  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  to  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority.  The  friends  of 
liberty,  dispirited  by  events  which  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
brought  discredit  upon  their  cause,  were  confounded  with  unsuccess- 
ful conspirators  and  defeated  rebels:  they  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  prince,  who,  with  reason,  considered  them  as  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  his  designs.  The  zealous  partisans  of  monarchy  believed 
themselves  on  thq  eve  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  contest  of  fifty  years' 
duration^  under  a  monarch  of  'mature  experience,  of  tried  personal 
courage,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  capacity  as  well 
as  an  inclination  for  business;  whose  constancy,  intrepidity,  and 
sternness  were  likely  to  establish  their  political  principles;  and  from 
whose  prudence,  as  well  as  gratitude  and  good  faith,  they  were  will- 
ing to  hope  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  security  of  their  religion. 
The  turbulence  of  the  preceding  times  had  more  than  usually  dis- 
posed men  of  pacific  temper  to  support  an  established  government* 
The  multitude,  pleased  with  a  new  reign,  generally  disposed  to  ad- 
mire vigour  and  to  look  with  complacency  on  success,  showed  many 
symptoms  of  that  propensity  which  is  natural  to  them,  or  rather  to 
mankind, — to  carry  their  applauses  to  the  side  of  fortune,  and  to 
imbibe  the  warmest  passions  of  a  victorious  party.  The  strength  of 
the  Tories  in  a  parliament  assembled  in  such  a  temper  of  the  nation, 
was  aided  by  a  numerous  re-enforcement  of  members  of  low  condition 
and  subservient  character,  whom  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of 
towns  enabled  the  court  to  pour  into  the  House  of  Commons.*  In 
Scotland  the  prevalent  party  had  ruled  with  such  barbarity  that  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  their  only  shield  against 
the  resentment  of  their  countrymen.  The  Irish  nation,  devotedly 
attached  to  a  sovereign  of  their  own  oppressed  religion,  offered  inex- 
haustible means  of  forming  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  army,  ready  to 
quell  revolts  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

His  revenue  was  ampler  than  that  of  any  former  king  of  England; 
a  disciplined  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island,  and  a  formidable  fleet 
was  a  more  than  ordinarily  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  whose  skill  and  valour  in  maritime  war  had  endeared  him  to 
the  seamen,  and  recommended  him  to  the  people. 

The  condition  of  foreign  affairs  was  equally  favourable  to  the  king. 
Louis  XIV.  had,  at  that  moment,  reached  the  zenith  of  his  greatness ; 

•  "  Clerks  and  gentlemen's  servants."  Evelyn,  i.  558.  The  Earl  of  Bath  carried 
fifteen  of  the  new  charters  with  him  into  Cornwall,  from  which  he  was  called  the 
Prince  "Elector."  "  There  are  not  135  in  this  House  who  aat  in  the  last,"  563.  By 
the  lists  in  the  ParUamentaiy  Histoiy  they  i4>pear  to  be  only  123. 
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his  army  waa  larger  and  better  than  anj  which  had  been  known  in 
£urope  since  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Roman  empire;  his  marine 
enabled  him  soon  after  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
maritime  powers;  he  had  enlarged  his  dominions,  strengthened  his 
frontiers,  and  daily  meditated  new  conquests:  men  of  genius  applauded 
his  muniBcence,  and  even  some  men  of  virtue  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  his  reign.    This  potent  monarch  was  bound  to  James  by 
closer  ties  than  those  of  treaty,  by  kindred,  by  religion,  by  similar 
principles  of  government,  by  the  importance  of  each  to  the  success 
of  the  designs  of  the  other ;  and  he  was  ready  to  supply  the  pecuniary 
aid  required  by  the  English  monarch,  on  condition  that  James  should 
not  subject  himself  to  the  control  of  his  parliament;  but  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  schemes  of  France  against  her  neighbours.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeble  government  of  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend  her  unwieldy  empire ;  while  the  German  branch  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  had,  by  their  intolcrence,  driven  Hungary  into  revolt, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Ottoman  armies  twice  to  besiege 
Vienna.      Venice,  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  which  retained  a 
national  character,  took  no  longer  any  part  in  the  contests  of  Eu- 
rope, content  with  the  feeble  lustre  which  conquests  from  Turkey 
shed  over  the  evening  of  her  greatness.     The  kingdoms  of  the  north 
were  confined  within  their  own  subordinate  system ;  Russia  was  not 
numbered  among  civilized  nations ;  the  Germanic  states  were  still 
divided  between  their  fears  from  the  ambition  of  France,  and  their 
attachment  to  her  for  having  preserved  them  from  the  yoke  of  Aus* 
tria.     Though  a  powerful  party  in  Holland  were  still  attached  to 
France,  there  remained,  on  the  continent,  no  security  against  the 
ambition  of  Louis,  no  hope  for  the  liberties  of  mankind  but  the 
power  of  that  great  republic,  animated  by  the  unconquerable  soul 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     All  those  nations,  of  both  religions,  who 
trembled  at  the  progress  of  France,  turned  their  eyes  towards  James, 
and  courted  his  alliance,  in  hopes  that  he  might  still  be  detached 
from  his  connexion  with  Louis,  and  that  England  might  resume  her 
ancient  and  noble  station,  as  the  guardian  of  the  independence  of 
nations.    G>uld  he  have  varied  his  policy,  that  bright  career  was 
still  open  to  him.     He,  or  rather  a  man  of  genius  and  magnanimity 
in  his  situation,  might  have  rivalled  the  renown  of  Elizabeth,  and 
anticipated  the  glories  of  Marlborough.    He  was  courted  or  dreaded 
by  all  Europe.     Who  could,  then,  have  presumed  to  foretell  that  this 
great  monarch,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  would  be  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  throne,  and  to  fly  from  his  country,  without  struggle 
and  almost  without  disturbance,  by  the  mere  result  of  his  own  sys- 
tem of  measures,  which,  unwiM  and  unrighteous  as  it  was,  seemed 

21 
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in  every  instance  to  be  crowned  with  success  till  the  very  onoment 
before  its  overthrow. 

The  ability  of  the  ministers,  who  were  consulted  on  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  government,  might  be  considered  as  among  the 
happy  parts  of  his  fortune.  It  was  a  little  before  tfiis  time  that  the 
meetings  of  such  ministers  began  to  be  generally  known  by  the  modern 
name  of  the  cabinet  council.*  The  privy  council  had  been  original- 
ly a  selection  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  when  seats  in  that  body  began 
to  be  given  or  left  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  king's  confidence,  and 
it  became  too  numerous  for  secrecy  or  despatch,  a  committee  of  its 
number,  which  is  now  called  the  cabinet  council,  were  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  confidential  affairs;  leaving  to  the  body  at 
large  business  of  a  judicial  or  formal  nature,  to  the  greater  part  of 
its  members  an  honourable  distinction  instead  of  an  office  of  trust. 
The  members  of  the  cabinet  council  were  then,  as  they  still  are, 
chosen  from  the  privy  council  by  the  king,  without  any  legal  nomi- 
nation, and  generally  consisted  of  the  ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  departments  of  public  affairs.  A  short  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  will  illustrate  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  James  II. 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  soon  acquired  the  chief 
ascendency  in  this  adminbtration,  entered  on  public  life  with  all  the 
external  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune.  His  father  fell  in  the 
royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  with  those  melancholy  fore- 
bodings of  danger  from  the  victory  of  his  own  party  which  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  more  generous  royalists,  and  which,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, saddened  the  dying  moments  of  Lord  Falkland.  His  mother 
was  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name  of 
Sacharissa.  He  was  early  employed  in  diplomatic  misdons,  where 
he  acquired  the  political  knowledge,  insinuating  address,  and  polished 
manners,  which  are  learnt  in  that  school,  together  with  the  subtlety, 
dissimulation,  flexibility  of  principle,  indifference  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional policy,  and  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  popular  go- 
vernment, which  have  been  sometimes  contracted  by  English  am- 
bassadors in  the  course  of  a  long  intercouse  with  the  ministers  of  ab- 
solute princes.  A  faint  and  superficial  preference  of  the  general 
principles  of  civil  liberty  was  blended  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
unusual  with  his  diplomatic  vices.  He  seems  to  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  the  administration  formed 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  have  then  gained  the 
confidence  of  that  incomparable  person,  who  possessed  all  the  honest 
arts  of  a  negotiator.f    He  gave  an  early  earnest  of  the  inconstancy 

*  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  318. 
t  Sir  W.  Temple's  Memoirs,  Part  UL 
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of  an  overrefined  character  by  fluctuation  between  the  exclurion 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  limitations  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
He  was  removed  from  the  administration  for  his  vote  on  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion.  The  love  of  office  soon  prevailed  over  his  feeble  spirit  of 
independence,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court  by  the  medium 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  long  been  well  disposed  to  him*  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  king  to  a  polished  as  well  as  pliant  courtier,  an  accomplished 
negotiator,  and  a,  minister  more  versed  in  foreign  affairs  than  any  of 
his  colleagues.f  Negligence  and  profusion  bound  him  to  office  by 
stronger  though^  coarser  ties  than  those  of  ambition:  he  lived  in  an 
age  when  a  delicate  purity  in  pecuniary  matters  had  not  begun  to 
have  a  general  influence  on  statesmen,  and  when  a  sense  of  personal 
honour,  growing  out  of  long  habits  of  co-operation  and  friendship, 
had  not  yet  contributed  to  secure  them  against  political  inconstancy. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  a  species  of  men  who  per- 
form a  part  more  important  than  noble  in  great  events;  who,  by 
powerful  talents,  captivating  manners,  and  accommodating  opinions; 
by  a  quick  discernment  of  critical  moments  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
parties;  by  not  deserting  a  cause  till  the  instant  before  it  is  univer- 
sally discovered  to  be  desperate,  and  by  a  command  of  expedients 
and  connexions  which  render  them  valuable  to  every  new  possessor 
of  power,  find  means  to  cling  to  office  or  to  recover  it,  and  who, 
though  they  are  the  natural  offipring  of  quiet  and  refinement,  often 
creep  through  stormy  revolutions  without  being  crushed.  Like  the 
best  and  most  prudent  of  his  class,  he  appears  not  to  have  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  friends  whom  he  abandoned;  and  never  to 
have  complied  with  more  evil  than  was  necessary  to  keep  his  power. 
His  temper  was  without  rancour;  he  must  be  acquitted  of  prompt- 
ing, or  even  preferring  the  cruel  acts  which  were  perpetrated  under 
his  administration:  deep  designs  and  premeditated  treachery  were 
irreconcilable  both  with  his  indolence  and  hb  impetuosity ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  midst  of  total  indifie- 
rence  about  religious  opinions,  he  retained  to  the  end  some  degree 
of  that  preference  for  civil  liberty  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  sentiments  of  some  of  his 
early  connexions. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  Lord  Sunderland's  most  formidable  competitor  for 

•  liCffge's  Letters,  MS.  ««Lord  Sunderland  knows  I  have  always  been  very  kind 
to  him."    Duke  of  York  to  Mr.  Legge,  23d  July,  1679.     Brussels. 

tSoincoflxjidSunderland'scompetitoreinthBpiwinccwercnotforiiik^  Hia 
juocenor.  Lord  Conway,  when  a  foreign  minister  spoke  to  him  of  the  Ciiclca  of  the 
Esnpiie,  said,  he  wondered  what  drdea  should  have  to  do  with  politics. 
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the  chief  direction  of  public  affiiirs.  He  owed  this  importance  ra- 
ther to  his  position  and  connexions  than  to  his  abilities,  whicbf  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  contemptible*  He  was  the  undbputed  lead- 
er of  the  Tory  party,  to  whose  highest  principles  in  church  and 
state  he  showed  a  constant,  and  probably  a  conscientious  attachment. 
He  had  adhered  to  James  in  every  variety  of  fortune,  and  was  the 
uncle  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Ann,  who  seemed  likely  in  succes- 
sion to  inherit  the  crown.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  appears  to 
have  possessed  some  part  of  his  father's  talents  as  a  writer.  He  was 
deemed  sincere  and  upright,  and  his  private  life  was  not  stained  by  any 
vice,  except  violent  paroxysms  of  anger,  and  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  wine,  then  scarcely  deemed  a  fault  *^  His  infirmities,"  says  one 
of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  his  party,  **  were  passion,  in  which 
he  would  swear  like  a  cutter,  and  the  indulging  himself  in  wine. 
But  his  party  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  whom  he  bad 
the  honour,  for  many  years  to  be  accounted  the  head."*  The  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper  concurred  with  his  opinions  on  government 
in  prompting  him  to  rigorous  measures.  He  disdained  the  forms  and 
details  of  business,  and  it  was  his  maxim  to  prefer  only  Tories,  with- 
out regard  to  their  qualifications  for  oflSce.  **  Do  you  not  think,"  said 
be  to  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  ^<  that  I  could  understand  any  business  in 
England  in  a  month?''  ''  Yes,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Lord  Keep* 
er,  '*  but  I  believe  you  would  understand  it  better  in  two  months." 
Even  his  personal  defects  and  unreasonable  maxims  were  calculated 
to  attach  adherents  to  him  as  a  chief,  and  he  was  well  qualified  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  ready  to  support  all  the  pretensions  of  anj 
king  who  spared  the  Protestant  establishment. 

Sir  George  Saville,  created  Marquis  of  Halifax  by  Charles  H., 
claims  the  attention  of  the  historian  rather  by  his  brilliant  genius, 
by  the  singularity  of  his  character,  and  by  the  great  part  which  he 
acted  in  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed,  than  by  his  politi- 
cal importance  during  the  short  period  in  which  he  held  office  under 
James.  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  combined  the  opinions  of 
a  republicanf  with  the  most  refined  talents  of  a  polished  courtier. 
The  fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain  show  such  poignant  and 
easy  wit,  such  lively  sense,  so  much  insight  into  character,  and  so 
delicate  an  observation  of  manners,  as  could  hardly  have  been  sur* 
passed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  at  Versailles.  His  political 
speculations  being  soon  found  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice, 
melted  away  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour;  the  disappointment  of 

•North,  230. 

f ''I  have  kuij:  looked  upon  Lord  Hali&x  and  Lord  Eiiez  as  men  who  did  not 
love  monarchy,  such  «a  it  lain  England.*'  Duke  of  Toik  to  Legge,  Iietter  befoce 
cited. 
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ymaoBTj  bopes  led  bim  to  despair  of  great  improTementfly  to  de- 
spise the  moderate  services  which  an  individual  may  render  to  the 
community,  and  to  turn  with  disgust  from  public  principles  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  vanity  and  ambition. 

The  dread  of  his  powers  of  ridicule  contributed  to  force  him  into 
office,*  and  the  attractions  of  his  lively  and  somewhat  libertine  con- 
versation were  among  the  means  by  which  he  maintained  his  ground 
with  Charles  II.,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Dryden,  that  '*  whatever 
his  favourites  of  state  might  be,  yet  those  of  his  affection  were  men 
of  wit/'f  Though  we  have  no  remains  of  his  speeches,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  eloquence  of  him  who,  on  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  fought  the 
battle  of  the  court  against  so  great  an  orator  as  Shaftesbury.  |  Of 
these  various  means  of  advancement,  he  availed  himself  for  a  time 
with  little  scruple  and  with  some  success.  But  he  never  obtained 
an  importance  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  great  abilities;  a 
failure  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  remains  of  his  opinions,  but  which,  from  its  subsequent  recur- 
rence,  must  be  still  more  imputed  to  the  defects  of  his  characten 
He  had  a  stronger  passion  for  praise  than  for  power,  and  loved  the 
display  of  talent  more  than  the  possession  of  authority.  The  unbri- 
dled exercise  of  wit  exposed  him  to  lasting  animosities,  and  threw  a 
shade  of  levity  over  his  character.  He  was  too  acute  in  discovering 
difficulties,  too  ingenious  in  devising  objections.  He  had  too  keen  a 
perception  of  human  weakness  and  folly  not  to  find  many  pretexts  and 
temptations  for  changing  his  measures  and  deserting  his  connexions. 
The  subtlety  of  his  genius  tempted  him  to  projects  too  refined  to  be  un- 
derstood or  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  men.  His  appetite  for 
praise,  when  sated  by  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  was  too  apt  to  seek 
a  new  and  more  stimulating  gratification  in  the  applauses  of  his  oppo- 
nents. His  weaknesses  and  even  his  talents  contributed  to  betray 
him  into  inconstancy;  which,  if  not  the  worst  quality  of  a  statesman, 
is  the  most  fatal  to  his  permanent  importance.  For  one  short  period, 
indeed,  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  suited  the  peculiarities  of 
bis  genius.  In  the  last  years  of  Charles  his  refined  policy  found  full 
scope  in  the  arts  of  balancing  factions,  of  occasionally  leaning  to  the 

*  Sir  WiUnm  Tempk.    Memoin^  Put  IIL 
f  Bedkatioa  to  King  Arthur. 

t  ^  Jotham,  of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought, 
Endued  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  aaaembliesi  vho  but  only  tried 
The  vorae  awhile,  then  chose  the  better  lidei 
Nor  choae  alone,  but  turned  the  balance  too." 

Abtabm  and  JkkUepheL 

I>oid  Haliftx  m^  ^Ifr.  Diyden  toU  me  that  he  was  offerad  money  to  write  againft 
■ae."    7ax'aM8S.wxitten,Ibe]icTe,byLofdHafi&x. 
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vanquished,  and  always  tempering  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  par- 
ty by  which  that  monarch  then  consulted  the  repose  of  his  declining 
years.    Perhaps  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  com- 
pliance with  all  the  evil  which  was  then  done  was  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  save  his  country  from  the  arbitrary  and  bigoted  faction 
which  was  eager  to  rule  it.     We  know  from  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellent Tillotson,*  that  Lord  Halifax  **  showed  a  compassionate  con- 
cern for  Lord  Russell,  and  all  the  readiness  to  save  him  that  could 
be  wished;*'  and  that  Lord  Russell  desired  Tillotson  ^'  to  give  thanks 
to  Lord  Halifax  for  his  humanity  and  kindness;"  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  his  intercession  might  have  been  successful,  if 
the  delicate  honour  of  Lord  Russell  had  not  refused  to  second  their 
exertions,  by  softening  hb  language  on  the  lawfulness  of  resistance, 
— a  shade  more  than  scrupulous  sincerity  would  warrant  f     He 
seems  unintentionally  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  Sidney,;]; 
by  procuring  a  sort  of  confession  from  Monmouth,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  father,  and  to  balance  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  Charles's  partiality  for  his  son.     The  compliances  and  re- 
finements of  that  period  pursued  him  with  perhaps,  too  just  a  retri- 
bution during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    James  was  impatient  to  be 
rid  of  him  who  had  checked  his  influence  during  the  last  years  of 
his  brother,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  could  never  place  any  lasting 
trust  in  the  man  who  remained  a  member  of  the  government  which 
put  to  death  Russell  and  Sidney. 

The  part  performed  by  Lord  Godolphin  at  this  time  was  not  so 
considerable  as  to  require  a  full  account  of  his  character.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  ^n  Cornwall,  distinguished  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  some  of  its  members,  and  by  their  sufferings  in  the 
royal  cause  during  the  civil  war.  He  held  oflSces  at  court  before  he 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  he  always  retained  the 
wary  and  conciliating  manners,  as  well  as  the  profuse  dissipation  of 
his  original  school.  Though  a  royalist  and  a  courtier,  he  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  At  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered as  favourable  to  absolute  dependence  on  France,  nor  to  the 
system  of  governing  without  parliaments.  But  though  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  he  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  rather  a  public 
officer,  who  confined  himself  to  his  own  department,  than  a  tninbtcr 

*  Lords' Journal,  20th  Dec^  1689.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  said  to  Lord  Mon- 
tague, **  that  if  others  had  been  as  earnest  as  my  Lord  Halifax  with  the  Klng^,  Lord 
RusseU  might  have  been  saved."  Fox's  MSS.  Other  allusions  in  the  MSS.,  which  I 
ascribe  to  Lord  Halifax,  show  that  his  whole  fault  was  a  continuance  in  office  after  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  save  Loid  Russell. 

t  Lord  J.  RusselVs  Life  of  Lord  Russell,  215. 

i  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hampden  and  Sir  James  Fotfoes.  Lords'  Journals,  20th  Dec., 
1689. 
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who  took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the  state.*  The  habit  of  con- 
tinttiog  some  officers  in  place  under  successive  administrations,  for 
the  convenience  of  business,  then  extended  to  higher  persons  than  it 
has  usually  comprehended  in  more*  recent  times. 

James  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  introduced  into  the  cabinet 
Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,!  a  person  whose 
office  did  not  usually  lead  to  that  station,  and  whose  elevation  to  un- 
usual honour  and  trust  is  characteristic  of  the  government  which  he 
served.  His  origin  was  obscure,  his  education  scanty,  his  acquirements 
no  more  than  what  his  vigorous  understanding  gathered  in  the  course 
of  business,  his  professional  practice  low,  and  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  companions  of  his  vulgar  excesses,  whom  he  captivated  by  that 
gross  buffix>nery  which  accompanied  him  to  the  most  exalted  stations. 
But  bis  powers  of  mind  were  extraordinary ;  his  elocution  was  flow- 
ing and  spirited ;  and,  after  his  highest  preferment,  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  he  preserved  temper  and  decency,  the  native  vigour 
of  his  intellect  shone  forth  in  his  judgments,  and  threw  a  transient 
dignity  over  the  coarseness  of  his  deportment  He  first  attracted  no- 
tice by  turbulence  in  the  petty  contests  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don; and  having  found  a  way  to  court  through  some  of  those  who 
ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  the  King,  as  well  as  to  the  more  igno- 
minious of  his  political  intrigues,  he  made  his  value  known  by  con- 
tributing to  destroy  the  charter  of  the  capital  of  which  he  had  been 
the  chief  law  officer.  His  services  as  a  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Rus- 
sell, and  as  a  judge  in  that  of  Sidney,  proved  still  more  acceptable 
to  his  masters.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  caused  a  person  who 
liad  collected  evidence  for  the  defence  to  be  turned  out  of  court,  for 
making  private  suggestions,  probably  important  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, to  Lady  Russell,  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  afiecting  duty.;^ 
The  same  brutal  insolence  shown  in  the  trial  of  Sidney,  was,  per- 
haps, thought  the  more  worthy  of  reward,  because  it  was  foiled  by 
the  calm  heroism  of  ths^t  great  man.  The  union  of  a  powerful  un- 
derstanding with  boisterous  violence  and  the  basest  subserviency 
singularly  fitted  him  to  be  the  tool  of  a  tyrant.  He  wanted,  indeed, 
the  aid  of  hypocrisy,  but  he  was  free  from  its  restraints.  He  had 
that  reputation  for  boldness  which  many  men  preserve,  as  long  as 
they  are  personally  safe,  by  violence  in  their  counsels  and  in  their 
language.    If  he  at  last  feared  danger,  he  never  feared  shame,  which 

*  '<  Miloid  Godolphin  quoiqa*il  est  du  secret  n'a  pas  grand  credit,  et  aoage  seule- 
ment  d  se  conserver  ]>ar  une  conduite  sage  et  moderee.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  s'il  en 
etoit  cm  on  prit  des  liaisons  avec  Y.  M.  qui  puasent  aller  A  se  passer  enti^ment  du 
parUaonent  et  d  rompre  nettement  avec  le  Prince  d'Orange."  BariUon  au  Roi,  15 
ArnU  1685.    Fox,  App.  Wiii. 

t  Bogcr  North,  234.  (After  the  Northern  Circuit,  1684;  in  our  computation,  1685.) 
i^  Sxamination  of  John  Tisazd.    Lofds'  Journals,  20th  Dec,  1690. 
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much  more  frequently  restrains  the  powerful.  Perhaps  the  unbri- 
dled fury  of  his  temper  enabled  him  to  threaten  and  intimidate  with 
more  effect  than  a  man  of  equal  wickedness,  with  a  cooler  character. 
His  religion,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  hatred  to  Nonconform- 
ists, did  not  hinder  him  from  profaneness:  his  native  fierceness  was 
daily  inflamed  by  debauchery ;  his  excesses  were  too  gross  and  out- 
rageous for  the  decency  of  historical  relation,*  and  his  court  was  a 
continual  scene  of  scurrilous  invective,  from  which  none  were  ex- 
empted but  his  superiors. 

A  contemporary,  of  amiable  disposition  and  Tory  principles,  who 
knew  him  well,  sums  up  his  character  in  few  words—"  He  was  by 
nature  cruel,  and  a  slave  of  the  court "f 

It  was  after  the  defeat  of  Monmouth  that  James  gave  free  scope 
to  his  policy,  and  began  that  system  of  measures  which  character- 
izes his  reign. 

Though  Feversham  was,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  a 
good-natured  man,  his  victory  at  Sedgemoor  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  those  acts  of  military  license  which  usually  dis- 
grace the  suppression  of  a  revolt,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
dread  of  retaliation;  when  the  conqueror  sees  a  rebel  in  every  inha- 
bitant, and  considers  destruction  by  the  sword  as  only  anticipating 
legal  execution,  and  when  he  is  generally  well  assured,  if  not  posi- 
tively instructed,  that  he  can  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  his  su- 
periors than  to  spread  a  deep  impression  of  terror  through  a  disaf- 
fected province.  A  thousand  were  slain  in  a  pursuit  of  a  small  body 
of  insurgents  for  a  few  miles.  Feversham  marched  into  Bridge- 
water  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  with  a  considerable  number 
tied  together  like  slaves,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  hanged  by  his 
orders  on  a  sign-post  by  the  road-side,  and  on  gibbets  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected  for  the  occasion.  One  of  them  was  a  wounded 
officer,  named  Adlam,  who  was  already  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Four  were  hanged  in  chains,  with  a  deliberate  imitation  of  the  bar- 
barities of  regular  law;  and  one  miserable  wretch,  to  whom  life  had 
been  promised  on  condition  of  his  keeping  pace  for  half  a  mile  with 
a  horse  at  full  speed  (to  whom  he  was  fastened  by  a  rope  which 
went  round  his  neck  and  that  of  the  horse,)  was  executed  in  spite 
of  his  performance  of  the  feat.  Feversham  was  proceeding  thus 
towards  disarmed  enemies,  to  whom  he  had  granted  quarter,  when 

*  See  the  accoont  of  his  behaviour  at  a  ball  in  the  ci^,  aoon  after  Sidney^s  con- 
deinnation.  Evelyn,  i.  531;  and  the  dinner  at  Duncombe's,  a  rich  citizen,  where  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Jefl&eya)  and  the  L.ord  Treasurer  (Kochester)  were  widi  difficulty 
prevented  from  appearing  naked  on  a  balcony,  to  drink  loyal  toasts,  (Reresby,  S31,) 
and  of  his  «  flaming  *'  drunkenness  at  the  privy  council,  when  the  King  was  present. 
Roger  North,  250. 

t  Evelyn,  L  5T9. 
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Ken,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess,  a  zealous  royalist,  had  the  courage 
to  rush  iolo  the  midst  of  this  military  execution,  calling  out,  **  My 
Lord,  this  is  murder  in  law.  These  poor  wretches,  now  the  battle 
is  over,  must  be  tried  before  they  can  be  put  to  death."* 

The  interposition  of  this  excellent  prolate,  however,  only  sus- 
pended the  cruelties  of  the  conquerors.  Feversham  was  called  to 
court  to  receive  the  thanks  and  honours  due  to  his  services,  Kirke, 
whom  be  was  directed!  to  leave  with  detachments  at  Bridgewater 
and  Taunton,  imitated,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  lawless  violence  of 
bis  commander.  When  he  entered  the  latter  town,  on  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  he  put  to  death  at  least  nine  of  his  prisoners, 
with  so  little  sense  of  impropriety  or  dread  of  disapprobation,  that 
(hey  were  entered  by  name  as  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  pa- 
rish register  of  their  interment,  j:  Of  the  other  excesses  of  Kirke 
we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  The  experience  of  like  cases,  how- 
ever, renders  the  tradition  not  improbable,  that  these  acts  of  lawless 
violence  were  accompanied  by  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  military 
debauchery.  The  nature  of  the  service  in  which  the  detachment 
was  principally  engaged,  required  more  than  common  virtue  in  a 
commander  to  contain  the  passions  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  his  prin- 
eipal  duty  to  search  for  rebels.  He  was, urged  to  the  performance 
of  this  odious  task  by  malicious  or  mercenary  informers.  The 
friendship,  or  compassion,  or  political  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
active  in  favouring  escapes,  so  that  a  constant  and  cruel  struggle 
subsisted  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people  abetting  the  fugitives.  § 
Kirke's  regiment,  when  in  garrison  at  Tangier,  had  had  the  figure 
of  a  lamb  painted  on  their  colours  as  a  badge  of  their  warfare  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  people  of  Somersetshire, 
when  they  saw  those  who  thus  bore  the  symbols  of  meekness  and 
benevolence  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  a  task,  vented  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts  against  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  the 
ironical  name  of  Kirke's  Lambs.  ||  The  unspeakable  atrocity  im- 
puted to  him,  of  putting  to  death  a  person  whose  life  he  had  pro- 
mised to  a  young  woman,  as  the  price  of  compliance  with  his  de- 

*  For  the  principal  part  of  the  enormities  of  Fevenham,  we  have  the  singular  ad^ 
Tantage  of  the  testimony  of  two  eye-witnesses, — an  officer  in  the  royal  army.  Ken- 
net,  iu.  432,  and  Oldmixon,  i.  704.    Locke's  Western  Rebellion. 

t  Loid  Sunderland's  letter  to  Lord  Feversham,  8th  July,  1685.  State  Paper  Office. 

t  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  Taunton,  p.  522,  where,  after  a  period  of  near 
140  xears,  the  authentic  evidence  of  this  fact  is  for  the  first  time  published,  together 
with  other  important  particulars  of  Monmouth's  revolt,  and  of  the  military  and  judi- 
cial cruelties  which  followed  it.  These  nine  are  by  some  writers  swelled  to  nineteen, 
probably  from  confounding  them  with  that  niunber  executed  at  Taunton  by  virtue  of 
Jeffreys'  judgments.  The  number  of  ninety,  mentioned  on  tliis  occasion  by  others, 
seems' to  be  altogether  an  exaggeration. 

^  CoL  Kirke  to  Lord  Sunderland.    Taunton,  12th  Aug.  1685.  State  Paper  Office. 

I  Savage. 
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sires,  il  is  due  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  disbelieve,  until 
more  satisfactory  evidence  be  produced  than  that  on  which  it'  has 
hitherto  rested.*  He  followed  the  example  of  ministers  and  magis- 
trates in  selling  pardons  to  the  prisoners  in  his  district,  which, 
though  as  illegal  as  his  executions,  enabled  many  to  escape  from  the 
barbarities  which  were  to  comat  Base  as  this  tra£Sc  was,  it  would 
naturally  lead  hinl  to  threaten  more  evil  than  he  inflicted.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that,  five  years  after  his  command  at  Taun- 
ton, the  inhabitants  of  that  place  gave  an  entertainment,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  to  celebrate  his  success,  j:  This  fact  seems  to  counte- 
nance a  suspicion  that  we  ought  to  attribute  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  than  to  any  pre-eminence  in 
criminality,  the  peculiar  odium  which  has  fallen  on  his  name,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  officers,  whose  excesses  appear  to  have  been 
greater,  and  are  certainly  more  satisfactcfrily  attested.  But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  Kirke's  guilt,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  rather  countenanced  than  discouraged  by  the  go- 
vernment. His  illegal  executions  were  early  notorious  in  London.§ 
The  good  Bishop  Ken,  who  then  corresponded  with  the  King  him- 
self, on  the  sufierings  of  his  diocess,||  could  not  fail  to  remonstrate 
against  those  excesses,  which  he  had  so  generously  interposed  to 
prevent;  and  if  the  accounts  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  against  the  excesses  of  the  west,  have  any  foundation,^ 
they  must  have  related  exclusively  to  the  enormities  of  the  soldiery, 
for  the  Lord  Keeper  died  at  the  very  opening  of  Jefireys'  circuit. 
Yet,  with  this  knowledge,  Lord  Sunderland  instructed  Kirke  <<  to 
secure  such  of  his  prisoners  as  had  not  been  executed,  in  order  to 
trial,'^**  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  no  legal  proceedings,  and 

*  This  story  is  told  neitlier  by  Oldmizon  nor  Burnet,  nor  by  the  humble  writeis  of 
the  **  Bloody  Assizes,"  nor  the  "Quadriennium  Jacobi,"  1689.  Echard  and  Kennet, 
who  wrote  long  after,  mention  it  only  as  a  report.  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  1699, 
in  Pomfret's  poem  of  "Cruelty  and  Lust.*'  The  next  is  in  the  anonymous  life  of 
William  111.  1702.  A  story  very  similar  is  told  by  St  Augustine,  of  a  Roman  officer; 
and  in  the  "  Spectator,**  No.  491,  of  a  governor  of  Zealand,  probably  from  a  Dutch 
chronicle  or  legend.  The  scene  is  laid  by  some  at  Taunton,  by  others  at  Exeter.  The 
person  executed  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  father,  by  others  to  be  the  husband,  and 
by  a  third  sort  to  be  the  brother  of  the  unhappy  young  woman,  whose  name  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  even  plausibly  to  conjecture.  The  tradition, 
which  is  still  said  to  prevail  at  Taunton,  may  well  have  originated  in  a  publication  of 
120  years  old. 

•|-01dmixon.  ^  Savage. 

^  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Diary,  15th  July;  six  days  after  their  occurrence. 

I  Ken*?  exaiftination  before  the  Privy  Council,  1696.    Biographia  Britannica. 

^  Roger  Nortli,  260.  This  inaccurate  writer  refers  the  complaint  to  Jeffreys*  pro- 
ceedings, which  is  impossible,  since  Lord  Guildford  died  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  5th 
September,  after  a  long  illness.  Lady  Lisle  was  executed  on  the  3d;  and  her  execu- 
tion, the  only  one  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  hatd  Keeper,  could  scarcely  have 
reached  him  in  his  dying  moments. 

••  Lord  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  14th  July,  1685.    State  Paper  Office. 
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when  all  the  executions  to  which  he  adverts,  without  disapproba- 
tion, must  have  been  contrary  to  law.  Seven  days  after,  Sunder- 
land informed  Eirke  that  his  letter  had  been  communicated  to  the 
King,  "who  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  proceedings."*  In 
subsequent  despatches,!  he  censures  Kirke  for  setting  some  rebels 
at  liberty  (alluding,  doubtless,  to  those  who  had  purchased  their 
lives;)  but  he  does  not  censure  that  officer  for  having  put  others  to 
death.  Were  it  not  for  these  proofs  that  the  King  knew  the  acts  of 
Kirke,  and  that  his  government  officially  sanctioned  them,  no  credit 
would  be  due  to  the  declarations  afterwards  made  by  such  a  man, 
that  his  severities  fell  short  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  j: 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  connects  the  government 
with  these  enormities.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Kirke  was  ordered 
to  come  to  court  to  givejnformation  on  the  state  of  the  west  His 
regiment  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  west  during  the  remainder  of  that^a«» 
son.§ 

Colonel  Trelawney  succeeded;  but  so  little  was  Kirke's  conduct 
thought  to  be  blameable,  that  on  the  first  of  September  three  per- 
sons were  executed  illegally  at  Taunton  for  rebellion,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  their  death  being  openly  avowed  in  the  register  of 
their  interment  ||  In  military  executions,  however  atrocious,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  passions  of  an  exasperated  soldiery, 
and  for  the  habits  of  officers  accustomed  to  summary  and  irregular 
acts,  who  have  not  been  taught  by  experience  that  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice cannot  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  law.^  The  lawless  violence  of  an  army  forms  no  precedent  for 
the  ordinary  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  historian  is 
bound  to  relate  with  diffidence  events  which  are  generally  attended 
with  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  are  exaggerated  by  the  just  re- 
sentment of  an  oppressed  party,  and  where  we  can  seldom  be  guided 
by  the  authentic  evidence  of  records.  Neither  the  conduct  of  a  go- 
vernment which  approves  these  excesses,  however,  nor  that  of  judges 
who  imitate  or  surpass  them,  allows  such  extenuations  or  requires 

«3l8tJuly.    Ibid.  1 25th  and  28th  July,  and  3d  August    Ibid. 

tOldmizon,  i.  705. 

4  Papers  in  the  War  Office.  MS. 

I  Savage,  525.  Register  of  Paiish  of  St  Haiy  Magdalen :---<<  1  Sept.,  three  rebek 
executed" 

1  Two  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  revolt,  we  find  Kirke  treated  with 
favour  by  the  king.  Golond  Kirke  is  made  housekeeper  of  Wiutehall,  in  the  room 
of  his  kiruman,  deceased.  Narc.  Lutt,  Sept  1687.  He  was  nearly  related  to^  or 
perhaps  ti^e  son  of,  George  Kirke,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charlea  L,  one  of 
whose  beautiful  daug^ta^  Mary,  a  maid  of  honour,  was  the  Warmestre  of  Count 
Hamilton,  (Notes  to  Mem.  de  Gramm.  London,  1793,)  and  the  other,  Diana,  was  the 
wife  of  the  last  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  house  of  De  Vere.    Dugd.  Baixm.  tit  Oxfbid. 
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fluch  caution  in  relating  and  characterizing  facts.  The  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  immediately  followed  these  military  atrocities  may 
be  related  with  more  confidence,  and  must  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  historical  justice. 

The  commencement  of  proceedings  on  the  western  circuit,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  scene  of  Monmouth's  operations,  was  post- 
poned till  the  other  assizes  were  concluded,  in  order  that  four  judges, 
who  were  joined  with  Jeffreys  in  the  commission^  might  be  at  liber- 
ty to  attend  him.*  An  order  was  also  issued  to  all  officers  in  the 
westy  **  to  furnish  such  parties  of  horse  and  foot,  as  might  be  required 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  his  circuit,  for  securing  prisoners,  and 
to  perform  that  service  in  such  manner  as  he  should  direct,  "f  After 
these  unusual  and  alarming  preparations,  Jeffreys  began  his  circuit 
at  Winchester,  on  the  27th  of  August,  by  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Alicia 
Lisle,  who  was  charged  with  having  sheltered  in  her  house,  for  one 
night,  two  fugitives  from  Monmouth's  routed  army,  an  office  of  hu- 
manity which  was  then  and  still  is  treated  as  high  treason  by  the 
law  of  England.  This  lady,  though  unaided  by  counsel,  so  deaf  that 
she  could  very  imperfectly  hear  the  evidence,  and  occasionally 
overpowered  by  those  lethargic  slumbers  which  are  incident  to  ad- 
vanced age,  defended  herself  with  a  coolness  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  deportment  of  her  judge.|  The  principal  witness,  a 
man  who  had  been  sent  to  her  to  implore  shelter  for  one  Hickes, 
and  who  guided  him  and  Nelthorpe  to  her  house,  betrayed  a 
natural  repugnance  to  disclose  facts  likely  to  affect  a  life  which  he 
bad  innocently  contributed  to  endanger.  Jeffreys,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  took  upon  himself  the  examination  of 
this  unwilling  witness,  and  conducted  it  with  a  union  of  artifice,  me- 
nace, and  invective,  which  no  well-regulated  tribunal  would  suffer 
in  the  advocate  of  a  prisoner,  when  examining  the  witness  produced 
by  the  accuser.  With  solemn  appeals  to  Heaven  for  his  own  pure 
intentions,  he  began  in  the  language  of  candour  and  gentleness  to 
adjure  the  witness  to  discover  all  that  he  knew.  His  nature,  bow- 
ever,  often  threw  off  this  di^uise,  and  broke  out  into  the  ribaklrj 
and  scurrility  of  his  accustomed  style.  The  judge  and  three  counsel 
poured  in  questions  upon  the  poor  rustic  in  rapid  succession.  Jef- 
freys said  that  he  treasured  up  vengeance  for  such  men,  and  added, 
''  It  is  infinite  mercy  that  for  those  falsehoods  of  thine,  God  does  not 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron  Montague,  Levison,  Watkins  and  Wright,  of  whom  the  three 
former  sat  on  the  sabaequent  trials  of  Bfr.  Cornish  and  Mrs.  Gaunt 

t  This  Older  was  dated  on  the  24th  of  August,  1685.  Papers  in  War  Office.  From 
this  circumstance  originated  the  story,  that  Jeffieys  had  a  commission  as  Command- 
er- in-Chief  in  the  west. 

4  HoweU's  State  Trials,  zi.  298. 
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immediately  strike  ihee  into  hell."  Wearied,  overawed^  and  over- 
whelmed bj  such  an  examination,  the  witness  at  length  admitted 
some  facts  which  aflTorded  reason  to  suspect,  rather  than  to  believe, 
that  the  unfortunate  lady  knew  (he  men  whom  she  succoured  to  be 
fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  She  said  in  her  defence,  that  she 
knew  Mr.  Hickes  to  be  a  Presbyterian  mioister^and  thought  he  ab* 
sconded  because  there  were  warrants  out  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count All  the  precautions  for  concealment  which  were  urged  as 
proofs  of  her  intentional  breach  of  law  were  reconcileabic  with  this 
defence.  Orders  had  been  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  to 
seize  all  **  disaffected  and  suspicious  persons,  especially  all  noncon- 
formist ministers;"*  and  Jeffreys  himself  unwittingly  strengthened 
her  case  by  declaring  his  conviction,  that  all  Presbyterians  had  a 
band  in  the  rebellion.  He  did  not  go  through  the  formality  of  re- 
peating so  probable  a  defence  to  the  jury.  They,  however,  hesi- 
tated. They  asked  the  Chief  Justice,  whether  it  were  as  much 
tr^son  to  receive  Hickes  before  as  after  conviction?  He  told  them 
that  it  was,  which  was  literally  true;  but  he  wilfully  concealed  from 
them  that  by  the  law,  such  as  it  was,  the  receiver  of  a  traitor  could 
not  be  brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  traitor  had  been  convicted 
or  outlawed :  a  provision,  indeed,  so  manifestly  necessary  to  justicCf 
that  without  the  observance  of  it  Hickes  might  be  acquitted  of  trea- 
son after  Mrs.  Lisle  had  been  executed  for  harbouring  him  as  a  trai- 
tor.f  Four  judges  looked  silently  on  this  suppression  of  truth,  which 
produced  the  same  efiect  with  positive  falsehood,  and  allowed  the 
limits  of  a  barbarous  law  to  be  overpassed,  in  order  to  destroy  an 
aged  woman  for  an  act  of  charity.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained 
so  long  in  deliberation,  as  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Chief  Justice^ 
When  they  returned  into  court,  they  expressed  their  doubt,  whether 
the  prisoner  knew  that  Hickes  had  been  in  Monmouth's  army.  The 
Chief  Justice  assured  them  that  the  proof  was  complete.  Three 
times  they  repeated  their  doubt.  The  Chief  Justice  as  often  reite- 
rated his  declaration  with  growing  impatience  and  rage.  At  this 
critical  moment  of  the  last  appeal  of  the  jury  to  the  court,  the  de- 
fenceless female  at  the  bar  made  an  efibrt  to  speak.  Jeffreys,  taking 
advantage  of  formalities,  instantly  silenced  her,  and  the  jury  were  at 
length  overawed  into  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  then  broke  out  into  a 
needless  insult  to  the  strongest  afiections  of  nature,  saying  to  the 
jury,  ^*  Gentlemen,  had  I  been  among  you,  and  if  she  had  been  my 
own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty."    On  the  next  morn- 

*  De^atches  ham  Lord  Sunderland  to  all  Lord-IieutenantB  of  counties.  20th  June, 
1685. 
f  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  L  c  22.  Foater^s  Discourse  on  Accompfices,  c.  1. 
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ing,  when  he  .had  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  he  could  not  even 
then  abstain  from  invectives  against  Presbyterians,  of  whom  he  sup- 
posed Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  one;  yet  mixing  artifice  with  his  fury,  he  tried 
to  lure  her  into  discoveries,  by  ambiguous  phrases,  which  might  ex- 
cite her  hopes  of  life  without  pledging  him  to  obtain  pardon.     He 
directed  that  she  should  be  burnt  alive  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day;  but  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  successfully  in- 
terceded for  an  interval  of  three  days.     This  interval  gave  time  for 
an  application  to  the  King,  and  that  appplication  was  made  by  per- 
sons, and  with  circumstances,  which  must  have  strongly  called  his 
attention  to  the  case.    Mrs.  Lisle  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lisle,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  First;  and  this  circumstance, 
which  excited  a  prejudice  against  her,  served  in  its  consequences  to 
show  that  she  had  powerful  claims  on  the  lenity  of  the  King.     Lady 
St  John  and  Lady  Abei^avenny  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Privy  Seal,  which  he  read  to  the  King,  bearing  testimony, 
•*  that  she  had  been  a  favourer  of  the  King's  friends  in  their  great- 
est extremities  during  the  late  civil  war,"  among  others,  of  these 
ladies  themselves;  and  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as  for  her  general 
loyal^ty,  earnestly  recommending  her  to  pardon.     Her  son  had  served 
in  the  King's  army  against  Monmouth;  she  often  had  declared  that 
she  shed  more  tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First,  and  after  the  attainder  of  Mr.  Lisle,  his 
estate  was  granted  to  her  at  the  intercession  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  for  her  excellent  conduct  during  the  prevalence  of  her 
husband's  party.    Lord  Feversham,  also,  who  had  been  prombed  a 
thousand  pounds  for  her  pardon,  used  his  influence  to  obtain  it:  but 
the  King  declared  that  he  would  not  reprieve  her  for  one  day.     It 
is  said,  that  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  by  alleging  a  promise 
to  Jeffreys  that  Mrs.  Lisle  should  not  be  spared ;  a  fact  which,  if 
true,  shows  the  conduct  of  James  to  have  been  as  deliberate  as  it 
seems  to  be,  and  that  the  severities  of  the  circuit  arose  from  a  pre- 
vious concert  between  him  and  Jeffreys. 

On  the  following  day  the  case  was  again  brought  before  him  by  a 
petition  fromMrs.Lisle,  praying  that  her  punishment  might bechanged 
into  beheading,  in  consideration  of  her  ancient  and  honourable  de- 
scent. After  a  careful  search  for  precedents,  the  mind  of  James  vras 
once  more  called  to  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Lisle  by  the  signature  of  a 
warrant  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  the  mitigated  punishment. 
This  venerable  matron  accordingly  suffered  death  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, supported  by  that  piety  which  had  been  the  guide  of  her 
life*  Her  understanding  was  so  undisturbed,  that  she  clearly  in- 
stanced the  points  in  which  she  had  been  wronged.    No  resentment 
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troubled  the  composure  of  her  dying  moments,  and  she  carried  her 
rel^ous  principles  of  allegiance  and  foi^iveness  so  far,  as  to  pray  on 
the  scaflbld  for  the  prosperity  of  a  prince  from  ivhom  she  had  ex- 
perienced neither  mercy,  gratitude,  nor  justice. 

The  trial  of  Mrs.  Ldsle  is  a  sufficient  Specimen  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  circuit.  When  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  a  sin- 
gle  trial  of  a  lady  of  distinction  for  such  an  ofience,  with  a  jury  not 
regardless  of  justice,  where  there  was  full  leisure  for  the  considera- 
tion of  every  question  of  fact  and  law,  and  where  every  circumstance 
was  made  known  to  the  government  and  the  public,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine what  the  demeanour  of  the  same  tribunal  must  have  been  in 
the  trials  of  several  hundred  insurgents  of  humble  condition,  crowded 
into  so  short  a  time  that  the  wisest  and  most  upright  judges  could 
hardly  have  distinguished  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.* 

As  the  movements  of  Monmouth's  army  had  been  confined  to  Dor- 
set and  Somerset,  the  acts  of  high  treason  were  almost  entirely  com- 
mitted there,  and  the  prisoners  apprehended  elsewhere  were  there- 
fore removed  for  trial  to  these  counties.!  That  unfortunate  district 
was  already  filled  with  dismay  and  horror  by  the  barbarities  of  the 
troops;  the  roads  leading  to  its  principal  towns  were  covered  with 
prisoners  under  military  guards,  the  display  and  menace  of  warlike 
power  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  retinue  of  insolent  soldiers  and 
trembling  culprits  who  followed  the  march  of  the  judges,  forming  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  parental  confidence  which  was  wont  to 
pervade  the  administration  of  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  people. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  were  arraigned  at  Dorchester, 
of  whom  thirty-five  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  their  trial  five  were 
acquitted  and  thirty  were  convicted.  The  Chief  Justipe  caused  some 
intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prisoners  that  confession  was  the 
only  road  to  mercy;  and  to  strengthen  the  efiect  of  this  hint,  he  sent 
twenty-nine  of  the  persons  convicted  to  immediate  execution,  though 
one  of  them  at  least  was  so  innocent  that  had  there  been  time  to  ex- 

*  By  the  favour  of  the  clerk  of  assize,  I  have  before  me  many  of  the  original  records 
of  this  cbcmt.  The  account  of  it  by  L.ord  Lonsdale  was  written  in  1688.  The  «  Bloody 
Assizes  "  and  the  "Life  of  Jeifreys  "  were  published  in  1689.  They  were  written 
by  one  Shirley,  a  compiler,  and  by  Pitts,  a  surgeon  of  Monmouth's  army.  Six  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  latter  were  sold.  (Life  of  John  Dunton,  i.  184.)  Roger  Coke,  a 
contemponuy,  and  Oldmixon,  almost  an  eye-witness,  vouch  for  their  general  fairness; 
and  1  have  found  an  unexpected  degree  of  coincidence  between  them  and  the  cuxuiit 
records.  Burnet  came  to  reside  at  Salisbury  in  1689,  and  he  and  Kennet  began  to 
relate  the  facts  about  seventeen  years  after  they  occurred.  Father  Orleans,  and  the 
writer  of  James's  life,  admit  the  cruelties,  while  they  vainly  strive  to  exculpate  the  I^g 
from  any  share  in  tliem.  From  a  comparison  of  those  original  authorities,  and  from 
the  correspondence,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  narrative  of  the 
text  has  been  foimed. 

f  There  were  removed  to  Dorchester  94  from  Somerset,  89  from  Devon,  S5  from 
\VUxs,  and  23  from  LiQndoo.    Circuit  Records. 
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amine  his  case,  he  might  even  then  have  been  pardoned.*  The  in* 
timation  illustrated  by  such  a  commentary  produced  the  intended 
efifecL  Two  hundred  and  e^ht  at  once  confessed.f  Eighty  persons 
were,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  executed  at  Dorchester; 
and  though  the  records  state  only  the  execution  of  fifly,  yet  as  tbey 
contain  no  entry  of  judgment  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  their 
silence  afibrds  no  presumption  against  the  common  accounts. 

The  correspondence  of  Jeffreys  with  the  King  and  the  minister 
appears  to  have  begun  at  Dorchester.    From  that  place  he  wrote 
on  the  8th  of  September,  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  gratitude  to  Sunder- 
land,  to  return  thanks  for  the  Great  Seal4    Two  days  afterwards 
he  informed  Sunderland,  that  though  "  tortured  by  the  stone,"  he 
had  that  day  **  despatched  ninety-eight  rebels."^  Sunderland  assured 
him  in  answer,  that  the  King  approved  all  his  proceedings,  of  which 
very  minute  accounts  appear  to  have  been  constantly  transmitted 
by  Jeffreys  directly  to  the  King  himself.||     In  the  county  of  Somer- 
set more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  arraigned  for  treason  at 
Taunton  and  Wells,  of  whom  only  six  ventured  to  put  themselves 
on  their  trial  by  pleading  not  guilty.  A  thousand  and  forty  confessed 
themselves  to  be  guilty;  a  proportion  of  confessions  so  little  corres- 
ponding to  the  common  chances  of  precipitate  arrests,  of  malicious 
or  mistaken  charges,  and  of  escapes  on  trial,  all  which  were  mul- 
tiplied in  such  violent  and  hurried  proceedings,  as  clearly  to  show 
that  the  measures  of  the  circuit  had  already  extinguished  all  ex- 
pectation that  the  Judges  would  observe  the  rules  of  justice.     Sub- 
mission afibrded  some  chance  of  escape.  From  trial  the  most  innocent 
could  no  longer  have  any  hope.    Only  six  days  were  allowed  in  this 
county  to  find  indictments  against  a  thousand  prisoners,  to  arraign  them, 
to  try  the  few  who  still  ventured  to  appeal  to  law,  to  record  the  con- 
fessions of  the  rest,  and  to  examine  the  circumstances  which  ought,  in 
each  case,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  punishment.    The  names 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  executed  there  are  pre- 
served.TF    But  as  no  judgments  are  entered,**  we  do  not  know  how 
many  more  may  have  suffered.    In  order  to  diffuse  terror  more 
widely,  these  executions  were  directed  to  take  place  in  thirty-six 
towns  and  villages.    Three  were  executed  in  the  village  of  Wring- 
ton,  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writings  were  one  day  to 

•  Bng^,  an  attorney.    Bloody  Assizes.     Locke,  Western  Rebellion, 
f  Calendar  for  Dorsetshire  summer  assizes,  1685. 

+  The  gjeat  seal  had  only  been  vacant  three  days,  as  Lord  Keeper  Goildlbtd  died  at 
his  seal  at  Wroxton,  on  the  5th  Sept. 
§  Jeffreys  to  Sunderland,  8th  and  10th  Sept  1685.     State  Paper  OiBce. 
I  Sunderland  to  Jeifreys.    Windsor,  14th  Sept  1684. 
t  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys.    1689. 
••  Circuit  Becotds. 
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lessen  the  misery  suffered  bj  mankiad  from  cruel  laws  and  unjust 
judges.  The  general  consternation  spread  by  these  proceedings 
have  prevented  a  particular  account  of  many  of  the  cases  from 
reaching  us.  In  some  of  those  more  conspicuous  instances  which 
have  been  preserved,  we  see  what  so  great  a  body  of  obnoxious 
culprits  must  have  suffered  in  narrow  and  noisome  prisons,  where 
they  were  often  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  before  a 
judge  whose  native  rage  and  insolence  were  stimulated  by  daily  in- 
toxication, and  inflamed  by  the  agonies  of  an  excruciating  distemper, 
from  the  brufeility  of  soldiers,  and  the  cruelty  of  slavish  or  bigoted 
magistrates;  while  one  part  of  their  neighbours  were  hardened 
against  them  by  faction,  and  the  other  deterred  from  relieving  them 
by  fear.  The  ordinary  executioners,  unequal  to  so  extensive  a 
slaughter,  were  aided  by  novices,  whose  unskilfulness  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  that  death  of  torture  which  was  then  the  legal  punish- 
ment of  high  treason.  Their  lifeless  remains  were  treated  with 
those  indignities  and  outrages  which  still*  continue  to  disgrace  the 
laws  of  a  civilized  age.  They  were  beheaded  and  quartered,  and 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  dead  were  directed  to  be  placed  on  court- 
houses, and  in  all  conspicuous  elevations  in  streets,  high  roads,  and 
churches.  The  country  was  filled  with  the  dreadful  preparations 
necessary  to  fit  these  inanimate  members  for  such  an  exhibitiouy 
and  the  roads  were  covered  by  vehicles  conveying  them  to  great 
distances  in  every  direction.^  There  was  not  a  hamlet  in  which  the 
poor  inhabitants  were  not  doomed  hourly  to  look  on  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  a  neighbour  or  a  relation.  ^'  All  the  high  roads  of  the  country 
were  no  longer  to  be  travelled,  while  the  horrors  of  so  many  quarters 
of  men  and  the  offensive  stench  of  them  lasted.  "J 

While  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  cheerful  provinces  of  England 
was  thus  turned  into  a  scene  of  horror  by  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  dead,  the  towns  resounded  with  the  cries,  and  the  streets 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  even  women  and  children,  who 
were  cruelly  whipped  (or  real  or  pretended  sedition.  The  case  of 
John  Tutchin,§  afterwards  a  noted  political  writer,  is  a  specimen 
of  these  minor  cruelties.  He  was  tried  at  Dorchester,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Thomas  Pitts,  for  having  said  that  Hampshire  was 

•  [1822.] 

f  *'  Notlung  could  be  liker  hell  than  these  parts :  caldrons  hissinf^,  carcasses  boilings, 
pitch  and  tar  sparkling  and  glowing,  bloody  limbs  bcnling,  and  teanng,  and  mangling.*' 
Bloody  Assizes,  3d  ed.  140.  **  England  is  now  an  aceldama.  The  countiy,  for  sixty 
miles,  from  Bristol  to  Exeter,  had  a  new  terrible  sort  of  sign-posts,  gibbets,  beads  and 
quarters  of  its  sJaughtered  inhabitants."    Oldmixon,  L  7(ff.    An  eye-witness. 

t  I^ord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  13,  who  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  two  former  more 
ardent  partisans,  both  of  whom,  however,  were  eye-witnesses. 

§  Savage,  509.  Locke's  Western  Rebelfion,  21.  Dorchester  Calendar,  Autumn 
assizes,  1685. 

23 
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up  in  arms  for  the  Duke  of  Monmoutb;  and,  on  his  conviction,  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  through  every  market  town  in  the  county 
for  seven  years.  The  females  in  court  burst  into  tears,  and  even 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  ventured  to  observe  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  that  the  culprit  was  very  young,  and  that  the  sentence  would 
reach  to  once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years.  These  syn^ptoms  of  pity 
exposed  the  prisoner  to  new  brutality  from  his  judge.  Tutchin  is 
said  to  have  petitioned  the  King  for  (he  more  lenient  pumdunent  of 
the  gallows.  He  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  in  prison;  and  whe* 
ther  from  unwonted  compassion,  or  from  the  misnomer  in  the  in- 
dictment, he  appears  to  have  escaped  the  greater  part  of  the  bar- 
barous punishment  to  which  he  was  doomed. 

These  dreadful  scenes  are  relieved  by  some  examples  of  generous 
virtue  in  individuals  of  the  victorious  party.  Harte,  a  clergyman  of 
Taunton,  following  the  excellent  example  of  the  Bishop,  interceded 
for  some  of  the  prisoners  with  Jeffreys  in  the  full  career  of  cruelty* 
The  intercession  was  not  successful;  but  it  compelled  Jeffreys  to  ho- 
nour the  humanity  to  which  he  did  not  yield,  for  he  soon  after  pre* 
ferred  Harte  to  be  a  prebendary  of  Bristol  Both  Ken  and  Hajrte^ 
who  were,  probably,  at  the  moment  chained  with  disafiectioui  sa- 
crificed at  a  subsequent  period  their  preferments,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  allegiance  which  they  thought  still  to  be  due  to  the  King; 
while  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Sedgemoor,  and  who  ordered  that  his  coach-horses  should  drag  for- 
ward the  artillery  of  the  royal  army,  preserved  his  rich  bishopric 
by  compliance  with  the  government  of  King  William,  although 
founded  on  the  deposition  of  a  monarch  for  whom»  while  fortune 
smiled,  the  prudent  prelate  had  shown  such  forward  and  unbe- 
coming zeaL  The  army  of  Monmouth  also  affi>rded  instructive 
proofs  that  the  most  furious  zealots  are  not  always  the  most  consis- 
tent adherents.  Fei^uson  and  Hooke,  two  presbyterian  clei^men 
in  that  army,  passed  most  of  their  subsequent  lives  in  Jacobite  in- 
trigues, either  from  incorrigible  habits  of  conspiracy,  or  from  resent- 
ment at  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  their  own  party,  qr  from  the 
inconstancy  natural  to  men  of  unbridled  passions  and  distempered 
minds. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  the  English  na- 
tion, served  in  the  army  of  Monmouth ;  but  we  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  his  escape.  A  great  satirist  had  afterwards  the  base- 
n^  to  reproach  both  Tutchin  and  De  Foe  with  sufferings,  which 
were  dishonourable  only  to  those  who  inflicted  them.* 

In  the  mean  time,  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  the  corre- 

*  *<  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scouige  below.'' 
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spondence  of  Jeffreys  in  Somersetshire  with  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ter more  specific  and  confidential  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  circuit  Lord  Sunderland  had  apprized  Jefireys  of  the 
King's  pleasure  to  bestow  a  thousand  convicts  on  several  courtiers, 
and  one  hundred  on  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,*  on  these  persons 
finding  security  that  the  prisoners  should  be  enslaved  for  ten  years 
io  some  West  India  island;  a  limitation  intended,  perhaps,  only  to 
deprive  the  convicts  of  the  sympathy  of  the  puritan  colonists  of  New 
Ei^land,  but  which,  in  effect,  doomed  them  to  a  miserable  and 
fingering  death  in  a  climate  where  field-labour  is  fatal  to  Europeans. 
JefiSreys,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  remonstrates  against  this  disposal 
of  the  prisoners ;  who,  he  says,  would  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
a*piece;t  and,  at  the  same  time,  returns  thanks  for  his  Majesty's 
gracious  acceptance  of  his  services.  In  a  subsequent  letter  from 
Bristol^  he  yields  to  the  distribution  of  the  convicts;  boasts  of  his 
victory  over  that  most  factious  city,  where  he  had  committed  the 
mayor  and  an  alderman,  under  pretence  of  their  selling  to  the  plan- 
tations, men  whom  they  had  unjustly  convicted  with  a  view  to  such 
a  sale ;  and  pledged  himself  '*  that  Taunton,  and  Bristol,  and  the 
county  of  Somerset,  should  know  their  duty  both  to  God  and  their 
King  before  he  leaves  them."  He  entreated  the  King  not  to  be  sur- 
prised into  pardons. 

James,  being  thus  r^ularly  apprized  of  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars of  Jeflfreys's  proceedings,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  to 
the  foreign  ministers  under  the  name  of  <*  Jeffreys's  campaign.  "§ 
He  amused  himself  with  horse-races  at  Winchester,  the  scene  of  the 
recent  execution  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  during  the  hottest  part  of  Jeffi^ys's 
operations.||  He  was  so  fond  of  the  phrase  of  *^  Jeffi*eys's  campaign,*' 
as  io  use  it  twice  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
and,  oa  the  latter  occasion,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  approaching  to 
defiance.ir  The  excellent  Ken  had  written  to  him  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation on  the  subject^*  On  the  30th  of  September,  on  Jef- 
jfreys's  return  to  court,  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  with  a  panegyric  on  his  services 
very  unusual  in  the  cold  formalities  of  official  appointment  Had 
James  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Jeffreys,  he  had  the 

•Sunderiand  to  Jeflfreys,  14th  and  15th  Sept  1685.  State  Paper  Office.  200  ta 
Sl^  Robert  White,  200  to  Sir  William  Booth,  100  to  Sir  C.  Muanave^  100  to  Sir  W. 

Stapleton,  100  to  J.  Kendall,  100  to THphol,  100  to  a  merchant    *<  The  Queea 

has  aaked  100  more  of  the  rebels." 

t  Jeffreys  to  the  King.    Taunton,  19th  Sept    MS.  State  Paper  Office. 

#Jeffi«ys  to  Lord  Sunderland.    Bristol,  22d  Sept    MS.  Ibid. 

§  Burnet^  i.  648. 

1 14th  to  18th  Sept.    London  Gazettes. 

1  The  King  to  the  Prince  of  Onmgc,  10th  and  24th  Sept.    App.  to  Dahymple. 

••  Lord  Lonsdale. 
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means  of  repairing  some  part  of  its  consequences,  for  the  executions 
in  Somersetshire  were  not  concluded  before  the  latter  part  of  No* 
vember;  and  among  the  persons  who  sivfiered  in  October  was  Mr. 
Hickesy  a  non-conformist  clei^man,  for  whom  bis  brother,  the 
learned  Dr.  Hickes,  afterwards  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  James, 
sued  in  vain  for  pardon.*  Some  months  after^f  when  Jeffreys  had 
brought  on  a  fit  of  dangerous  illness  by  one  of  his  furious  debauches, 
the  King  expressed  great  concern,  and  declared  that  the  loss  could 
not  be  easily  repaired. 

The  public  acts  and  personal  demeanour  of  the  King  himself, 
agreed  too  well  with  the  general  character  of  these  judicial  severi- 
ties. An  old  officer,  named  Holmes,  who  was  taken  in  Monmouth's 
army,  being  brought  up  to  London,  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  King,  who  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  promise  to 
live  quietly.  He  answ^ered  that  his  principles  had  been  and  still 
were  '*  republican,"  believing  that  form  of  government  to  be  the 
best;  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whose  life  was  as  little  worth  asking 
as  it  was  worth  giving:  an  answer  which  so  displeased  the  King, 
that  Holmes  was  removed  to  Dorchester,  where  he  suffered  death 
with  fortitude  and  piety .;{: 

The  proceedings  on  the  circuit  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  ex- 
clusively directed  by  the  King  and  the  Chief  Justice,  that  even  Lord 
Sunderland,  powerful  as  he  was,  could  not  obtain  the  pardon  of 
one  delinquent  Yet  the  case  was  favourable,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
shortly  related,  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  Lord  Sunderland 
interceded  repeatedly^  with  Jeffreys  for  a  youth  named  William 
Jenkins,  who  was  executed ||  in  spite  of  such  powerful  solicitations. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  non-conformist  clergyman,  who  had 
recently  died  in  Newgate  after  a  long  imprisonment,  inflicted  on 
him  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties.    Young  Jenkins  dis- 

•  The  Pere  d'Orleans,  who  wrote  under  the  eye  of  James,  in  1695,  mentions  the 
displeasure  of  the  King*  at  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  seems  to  refer  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land's letter  to  Kirke,  who,  we  know  from  Oldmixon,  was  guilty  of  tliat  practice;  and, 
in  other  respects,  rather  attempts  to  account  for,  than  to  deny,  the  acquiescence  <^ 
the  King  in  the  cruelties.  Revolutions  d'Angleterre,  liv.  xi.  The  testimony  of  Ro- 
ger North,  if  it  has  any  foundation,  cannot  be  applied  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
That  part  of  the  Life  of  James  II.  which  relates  to  it  is  the  work  only  of  the  anonr- 
mous  biographer,  Mr.  Dicconson  of  Lancashire,  and  abounds  with  the  grossest  mis- 
takes. The  assertion  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  «  Accdunt  of  the 
Revolution,"  that  Jeffreys  disobeyed  James's  oiders,  is  disproved  by  the  coirespon- 
dence  already  quoted.  There  is^  on  the  whole,  no  colour  for  the  assertion  of  Mac- 
pherson,  i.  453,  or  for  the  doubts  of  Daliymple. 

t  Baril.  au  Roi,  4-14  Feb.  1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  106. 

+  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir,  12.  Calendar  for  Dorsetshire,  Bloody  Aswzes.  The 
account  of  CoL  Hohnes  by  the  anonymous  biographer  (Life>  ii.  43,)  is  contradicted 
by  ail  these  authorities.  It  is  utteriy  improbable,  and  is  not  more  honoonble  to 
James  than  that  here  adopted. 

§  Lord  Sunderland  to  Lord  Jefireys,  12th  Sept.  1685.     State  Paper  Office. 

I  At  Taunton,  30th  Sept    Locke's  Western  Rebellion,  p.  2. 
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tributed  mourniiig  rings,  on  \vhich  was  inscribedy  **  WUliam  Jenkins, 
murdered  in  Newgate."  He  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  in  the 
jail  of  Ilcbester;  and,  being  released  by  Monmouth's  army,  he 
joined  his  deliverers  against  his  oppressors. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  exculpate  James,  by  throwing 
part  of  the  blame  of  these  atrocities  upon  Pollexfen,  an  eminent  Whig 
lawyer,  who  was  leading  counsel  in  the  prosecution  ;*  a  wretched 
employment,  which  he  probably  owed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  bis  rank,  as  senior  King's  counsel  on  the  circuit  His  silent  ac* 
quiescence  in  the  illegal  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Lisle  must,  indeed, 
brand  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy.  But,  from  the  King's  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  it  seems  to  be  evi- 
^nt  that  Pollexfen's  interposition  would  have  been  unavailing:  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  such  utter  disre^ 
gard  of  the  forms,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  justice,  that  counsel 
had  probably  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  opportunity  to  interfere. 

To  these  facts  may  be  added,  what,  without  such  preliminary  evi- 
dence, would  have  been  of  little  weight,  the  dying  declaration  of 
Jeffreys  himself,  who,  a  few  moments  before  he  expired,  said  to  Dr. 
Scott,  an  eminent  divine  who  attended  him  in  the  Tower,  "  What- 
ever I  did  then  I  did  by  express  orders;  and  I  have  this  farther  to 
say  for  myself^  that  I  was  not  half  bloody  enough  for  him  who  sent 

me  thither."t 

Other  trials  occurred  under  the  eye  of  James,  in  London,  where, 
according  to  an  ancient  and  humane  usage,  no  sentence  of  death  is 
executed  till  the  case  be  laid  before  the  King  in  person,  that  he 
may  determine  whether  there  be  any  room  for  mercy.  Mr.  Cor- 
nish, an  eminent  merchant,  charged  with  a  share  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed  within  the  space  of  ten 
days;  the  Court  having  refused  him  the  time  which  he  alleged  to  be 
necessary  to  bring  up  a  material  witness.:|;  Colonel  Rumsey,  the 
principal  witness  for  the  crown,  owned  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Russell  he  had  given  evidence  which  directly  contradicted  his  testi- 
mony against  Cornish.  This  avowal  of  perjury  did  not  hinder  the 
conviction  and  execution,  fiut  the  scandal  was  so  great,  that  James 
was  obliged}  in  a  few  days,  to  make  a  tardy  reparation  for  the  pre- 
cipitate injustice  of  bis  judges.  The  mutilated  limbs  of  Cornish 
were  restored  to  his  relations,  and  Rumsey  was  confined  for  life  to 
St  Nicholas's  Island,  at  Plymouth  ;§  a  place  of  illegal  imprisonment, 

*  U£e  of  James  n.,  yol.  n.  p.  44^45. 

f  Speaker  Ondow^s  Note  on  Bumet  Bum.  iii.  61.  Oxford  ed.  1823.  Onslow 
recdved  this  information  from  Sir  J.  Jeky]],  who  heard  it  from  Lord  Somerg,  to  whom 
it  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Scott.  The  account  of  Tutchin,  who  stated  that  Jef- 
frejTB  had  made  the  same  declaration  to  him  in  the  Tower,  is  thus  confirmed  by  indis- 
putable evidence. 

t  State  Trials,  xi.  382.  ^  Narcissus  Luttrcll,  19th  April,  1686. 
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still  kept  up  in  defiance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  This  virtual 
acknowledgment  by  the  King  of  the  falsehood  of  Rumsey's  testimo- 
ny assumes  an  importance  in  history,  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  perjury  of  one  of  the  two  witnesses  against  Lord  Rus- 
selly  the  man  of  most  unspotted  virtue  who  ever  suffered  on  an  Eng- 
lish scaf&ld. 

Ring,  Femley,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  persons  of  humble  condition 
in  life,  were  tried  on  the  same  day  with  Cornish,  for  harbouring 
some  fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  One  of  the  persons  to  whom 
Ring  aiS>rded  shelter  was  his  near  kinsman.  Femley  was  convicted 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  Burton,  whom  he  concealed  from  the  search 
of  the  public  officers.  When  a  witness  was  about  to  be  examined  for 
Fernley,  the  Court  allowed  one  of  their  own  officers  to  cry  out  that 
tiie  witness  was  a  Whig;  while  one  of  the  judges  still  more  conver- 
sant with  the  shades  of  party,  sneered  at  another  of  his  witnesses  as 
a  trimmer.     When  Burton  was  chained  with  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  Rye  House  plot,  Mrs.  Gaunt  received  him,  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  procured  him  a  passage  to  Holland.    After  the  defeat 
of  Monmouth,  with  whom  he  returned,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Femley,  where  Mrs.  Gaunt  visited  him,  again  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  undertook  a  second  time  to  save  his  life,  by  procuring 
the  means  of  his  again  escaping  into  Holland.     When  Burton  was 
apprehended,  the  prosecutors  had  their  choice,  if  a  victim  were  ne- 
cessary, either  of  proceeding  against  Burton,  whom  they  charged 
^th  open  rebellion  and  intended  assassination,  or  against  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  whom  they  could  accuse  only  of  acts  of  humanity  and  cha- 
rity forbidden  by  their  laws.    They  chose  to  spare  the  wretched 
Burton,  in  order  that  he  might  swear  away  the  lives  of  others  for 
having  preserved  his  own.    Eight  judges,  of  whom  Jeffi-eys  was  no 
longer  one,  sat  on  these  deplorable  trials.     Roger  North,  known  as 
a  contributor  to  our  history,  was  an  active  counsel  against  the  be- 
nevolent and  courageous  Mrs.  Gaunt.    William  Penn  was  present 
when  she  was  burnt  alive,*  and  having  familiar  access  to  James,  is 
likely  to  have  related  to  him  the  particulars  of  that  and  of  the  other 
executions  at  the  same  time.    At  the  stake,  she  disposed  the  straw 
around  her,  so  as  to  shorten  her  agony  by  a  strong  and  quick  fire, 
with  a  composure  which  melted  the  spectators  into  tears.     She 
thanked  God  that  he  had  enabled  her  to  succour  the  desolate ;  that 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  her ;  and, 
that  in  the  act  for  which  she  was  doomed  by  men  to  destruction,  she 
had  obeyed  the  sacred  precepts  which  commanded  her  to  hide  the  out- 
cast, and  not  to  betray  him  that  wandereth.    Thus  was  this  poor  and 

*  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  i.  448.    Bumet. 
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uniostnicted  w(MDan  supported  under  a  death  of  cruel  torturef  by  flie 
lofij  consciousness  of  rafiering  for  righteousnessy  and  by  that  stead- 
fast &ith  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice  which  can  never  visit 
the  last  moments  of  the  oppressor. 

The  dying  speeches  of  the  prisoners  executed  in  London  were 
suppressed,  and  the  outrages  ofiered  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  wer^ 
carried  to  an  unusual  degree.*  The  body  of  Richard  Rumbold^ 
who  had  been  convicted  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  under  a  Scotch 
law,  was  brought  up  to  London.  The  sheriffi  of  London  were  com- 
manded)  by  a  royal  warrant,  to  set  up  one  of  the  quarters  on  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  deliver  the  remaining  three  to  the  sheriff 
of  Hertford,  who  was  directed  by  another  warrant  to  place  them  at 
or  near  Rumbold's  late  residence  at  the  Rye  House;!  impotent  but 
studied  outrages,  which  often  manifest  more  barbarity  of  nature 
than  do  acts  of  violence  to  the  living. 

The  chief  restraint  on  the  severity  of  Jefireys  seems  to  have  arisen 

from  lus  rapacity.    Contemporaries  of  all  parties  agree  that  there 

were  few  gratuitous  pardons,  and  that  wealthy  convicts  seldom  sued 

to  him  in  vain.    Kiffin,  a  non-conformist  merchant,  had  agreed  to 

give  300(U.  to  a  courtier  for  the  pardon  of  two  youths  of  the  name 

of  Luflon,  his  grandscHis,  who  had  been  in  Monmouth's  army.     But 

Jefireys  guarded  lus  privUege  of  selling  pardons,  by  unrelenting 

rigour  towards  those   prisoners  for  whom  mercy  had  thus  been 

sought  through  another  channel.|    He  was  attended  on  his  circuit 

by  a  bufibon,  to  whom,  as  a  reward  for  his  merriment  in  one  of  his 

hours  of  revelry,  he  tossed  the  pardon  of  a  rich  culprit,  expressing 

his  hope  that  it  might  turn  to  good  account     But  thb  traffic  in 

mercy  was  not  confined  to  the  Chief  Justice.    The  King  pardoned 

liord  Grey  to  increase  the  value  of  the  grant  of  his  life-estate,  which 

had  been  made  to  Lord  Rochester.    The  young  women  of  Taunton, 

who  bad  presented  colours  and  a  Bible  to  Monmouth,  were  excepted 

bj  name  from  the  general  pardon,  in  order  that  they  might  purchase 

separate  pardons.     To  aggravate  this  indecency,  the  money  to  be 

thus  extorted  from  them  was  granted  to  persons  of  their  own  sex, — 

the  Queen's  maids  of  honour ;  and  it  must  be  added  with  regret,  that 

William  Penn,  sacrificing  other  objects  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 

toleration  of  his  religion  from  the  King's  favour,  was  appointed  an 

agent  for  the  maids  oif  honour,  and  submitted  to  receive  instructions 

**  to  make  the  most  advantageous  composition  he  could  in  thdr  be- 

•  KaidMis  Luttrell,  16th  Nov.  1685. 

f^V^amtnta,  27th  and  28th  Oct  1685.  State  P&p6r  Office.  One  quarter  was  to  be 
pat  up  at  Aldgate;  the  remaining  three  at  Hoddesdon,  the  Rye»  and  Bishop's  Stort- 
ftnl-  . ,   .  __  . 

t  Kiffin'a  Memoin,  54,  ed.  1823.    (Answer  of  Kiffin  to  James,  ibid.  159.) 
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half.**  The  Duke  of  Somerset  iD  vaia  attempted  to  persuade  Sir 
Francis  Warre,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  to  obtain  70002.  from  the 
young  women,  without  which,  he  said,  the  maids  of  honour  were 
determined  to  prosecute  them  to  outlawry.  Roger  Hoare,  an  emi- 
nent trader  of  Bridgewater,  saved  his  life  by  the  paymentof  lOOOL  to 
ihe  maids  of  honour ;  but  he  was  kept  in  suspense  respecting  his 
pardon  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  for  no  other  conceiva- 
ble purpose  than  thut  of  extorting  the  largest  possible  sum.  This 
delay  caused  the  insertion  of  his  execution  in  the  first  narratives  of 
these  events.  But  he  lived  to  take  the  most  just  revenge  on  tyrants, 
by  contributing,  as  representative  in  several  parliaments  for  his  na- 
tive town,  to  support  that  free  government  which  prevented  the  re- 
storation of  tyranny. 

The  same  disposition  was  shown  by  the  King  and  his  ministers  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hampden,  the  grandson  of  him  who,  forty  years  be- 
fore, had  fallen  in  battle  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.    Though 
this  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in  the  consultations  of  Lord  Russell 
and  Mr.  Sidney,  yet  there  being  only  one  witness  against  him,  he  was 
not  tried  for  treason^  but  was  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Howard  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000/. 
His  father  being  in  possession  of  the  family  estate,  he  remained  in 
prison  till  after  Monmouth's  defeat,  when  he  was  again  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  act  as  high  treason,  under  pretence  that  a  second 
witness  had  been  di8Covered.-|-    It  had  been  secretly  arranged,  that 
if  he  pleaded  guilty  he  should  be  pardoned  on  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  two  of  the  King's  favourites.    At  the  arraignment,  both 
the  judges  and  Mr.  Hampden  performed  the  respective  parts  which 
the  secret  agreement  required,  be  humbly  entreating  their  interces- 
sion to  obtain  the  pardon  which  he  had  already  secured  by  more  ef^ 
fectual  means;  they  extolling  the  royal  mercy,  and  declaring  that 
the  prisoner,  by  his  humble  confession,  had  taken  the  best  means  of 
qualifying  himself  to  receive  it     The  result  of  this  profanation  of 
the  forms  of  justice  and  mercy  was,  that  Mr.  Hampden  was  in  a  fei^ 
months  allowed  to  reverse  his  attainder,  on  payment  of  a  bribe  of 
6000/.  to  be  divided  between  Jefireys  and  Father  Petre,  the  two 
guides  of  the  King  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
people.;]; 

Another  proceeding,  of  a  nature  still  more  culpable,  showed  the 
same  union  of  mercenary  with  sanguinary  purposes  in  the  King  and 
his  ministers.    Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  west  of  Eng-. 

•  Lord  Sundeiland  to  Wiffiam  Penn,  13th  Feb.  1686.    State  Paper  Office, 
t  State  Trials,  xi.  479. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  20th  Dec.  1689.  This  document  has  been  overlooked  by  all 
historians,  who^  in  consequence,  have  minepcesented  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hampden. 
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land^was  apprebeDded  cm  the  landingof  Monmoathjor  no  other  reason 
than  that  his  father  had  been  attomey'^eneral  under  the  G>inmon- 
wealth  and  the  Protectorate.     Jeffireys,  actuated  here  by  peraonal 
motives^  employed  agents  through  the  prisons  of  the  west  to  discover 
evidence  against  Prideaux.    The  lowest  prisoners  were  offered  their 
fives,  and  a  sum  of  500/.  if  they  would  give  evidence  against  him. 
Sachy  however,  was  the  inflexible  morality  of  the  nonconformbts, 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  Monmouth's  adherents,  that  they  remained 
unshaken  by  these  ofiers,  amidst  the  military  violence  which  sur- 
rounded  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  judicial  rigours  which  were  to  fol- 
low.   Prideaux  was  enlarged.    Jeffreys  himself,  however,  was  able 
to  obtain  some  information,  though  not  upon  oath,  from  two  convicts 
under  the  influence  of  the  terrible  proceedings  at  Dorchester.*    Pri- 
deaux was  again  apprehended.    The  convicts  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  one  of  them  was  conducted  to  a  private  interview  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  Sir  Roger  TEstrange,  the  roost  noted  writer  in 
the  pay  of  the  court   Prideaux,  alarmed  at  these  attempts  to  tamper 
with  witnesses,  employed  the  influence  of  his  friends  to  obtain  his  par- 
don.    The  motive  for  Jefireys's  unusual  activity  was  then  discovered. 
Prideaux's  friends  were  told  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  as 
**  the  King  had  given  him ''  (the  familiar  phrase  for  a  grant  of  an  estate 
either  forfeited  or  about  to  be  forfeited)  to  the  Chancellor,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  west.    On  applicatk>n  to  one  Jennings, 
the  avowed  agent  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  sale  of  pardons,  it  was 
found  that  Jeffreys,  unable  to  procure  evidence  on  which  he  could 
obtain  the  whole  of  Prideaux's  lai^e  estates  by  a  conviction,  had 
now  resolved  to  content  himself  with  a  bribe  of  10,0001.  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  man  so  innocent,  that  by  the  formalities  of  law, 
perverted  as  they  then  were,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  effect 
his  destruction.    Payment  of  so  large  a  sum  was  at  first  resisted;  but 
to  subdue  this  contumacy,  Prideaux's  friends  were  forbidden  to  have 
access  to  him  in  prison,  and  his  ransom  was  raised  to  15,000/.    The 
money  was  than  publicly  paid  by  a  banker  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  by  name..   Even  in*  the  administration  of  the  iniquitous 
laws  o{.con6fcation*ihere  are  probably  few  instances  where,  with 
so  mueh  premeditation  and  effrontery,  the  spoils  of  an  accused  man 
were  promised  first  to  the  judge,  who  might  have  tried  him,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Chancellor  who  was  to  advise  the  King  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  mercy,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  perjury  of  Rumsey  in  the  case  of  Cornbh,  a 
second  experiment  was  made  on  the  eflect  of  his  testimony  by  pro- 

•  Simderiand  to  JefTreys,  14th  Sept.  1685.    State  Pvpet  OfBcc. 
t  Ccnunons'  Joomals,  1st  Msy,  1689. 
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ducing  him,  together  with  Lord  Grey  and  one  Saxton,  as  a  witness 
agaidbt 'Lord  Brandon  on  a  charge  of  treason.*  The  accused  was 
€;pn^<!tsd,  ati4  Rumsey  was  still  allowed  to  correspond  confidentially 
with  (he-Prime  Minister,!  to -whom  he  even  applied  for  money.  But 
when^the  infamy  of  Rumsey  became  notorious,  when  Saxton  had 
perji^red  himself  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  pardon  Lord  Brandon,  against  whom  no  testimony 
remained  ]but  that  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  when  he  made  his  confession, 
is  said  to  have  stipulated  that  no  man  should  be  put  to  death  on  lus 
evidencei  But  Brandon  was  not  enlarged  on  bail  till  fourteen 
months,  tior  was  his  pardon  completed  till  two  years  after  his  triaL| 

The  *  on4y  eensiderable  trial  which  remained  was  that  of  Lord 
Delamete,  before  the-  Lord  Steward  (Jeffreys)  and  thirty  peers. 
Though^this  nobleman  was  obnoxious  and  ibrmidable  to  the  court, 
the  probf  of  the  falsehood  and  infamy  of  Saxton,  the  principal  wit- 
ness a^Ttist  him,  Was  so  complete,  that  he  was  unanimously  acquitted; 
a  r^fnarkable  and  almost  solitary  exception  from  the  prevalent  pro- 
c^diifgd  of  courls  of  law  at  that  time,  arising  partly  from  a  proof  of 
the  fillsdhood  of  the  charge  more  clear  than  can  often  be  expected, 
partly,  perhaps,"  from  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  judges  with  the  pri- 
soner, aftd  Ram  the  greater  reproach  to  which  an  unjust  judgment 
exposes  its  authors;  "when  in  a  conspicuous  station. 

The  adnUaiAration  of  justice  in  state  prosecutions  is  one  of  the 
surest  tests^QT-geofl  got^iCPnient  The  judicial  proceedings  which 
have  been  thiiscdireiuffy  fttid  circumstantially  related,  affi>rd  a  speci- 
men of  those^vil;  TrdteiiAiJch  England  was  delivered  by  the  Revo- 
lution. As  thesef  acts  Avere'  done  with  the  aid  of  juries,  and  without 
the  censure  of  parliamentr  they  also  ^Sbrd  a  fatal  proof  that  ju- 
dicial forms  and  ctopstfti^ipna/)  egtabiishpaents  may  be  rendered  un- 
availing by  the  subservfenty  ir  tfie  prejoflBces  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  idttf  efifeci  ^Tbewfeest  institutions  naay  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  may^ftt,  fiM?  sr  time^  be  coix^iei^t^iiyto 
shelter  and  an  instrument  of  tyrai^fr^^V'^^  seMs^^ctf^stifte  and 
the  love  of  liberty  are  weakenej  irffte  mindi  ofti.  peeiplj^  *!»'•'* 

*■   *       ***        ■'•      ♦.'•*';• 
*  Narcissus  Luttrell,  25th  Nov.  1685;  which,  though  very  short,  is  ihore  fi|ll  t}isn 
any  published  accoaht  of  Lord  Brandon's  trial.  *  '  1^ 

t  Rumsey  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Oct  1685,  and  Jan.  1686.    State  paper  Office. 
t  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Jan«  and  Oct.  1687. 
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Ths  general  appearance  of  submission  which  fiiHowed  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  and  the  punishment  of  the  revoUers,  encou- 
raged the  King  to  remove  from  office  the  MafquiB  of  Halifax,  with 
whose  liberal  opinions  he  had  recent^  as  well  as  early  been 
dissatisfied,  and  whom  he  suffered  to  remaiu  ioif  laoe  at  the  acces- 
sion, only  as  an  example  that  old  oppoaeiits  mi^  a^one  for  their  of- 
fences by  compliance.^  A  diSeremk  poticyNyas  adopted  in  a  situa- 
tion of  more  strength.  As  the  Kipg  fou^/l  that  Halifax  would  not 
comply  with  his  projectsi  he  d^tlBtmlned  to  dismiss  him  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  an  act^of  rjgour  which  it  was  thought  would 
put  aa  en4  to  division  in  his  cpunsels,  and  prevent  discontented 
BUBilfcets  from  cou#tei^aaciog|jt  resistance  to  his  measures.  When 
belfijinQifn^ed  thi^Veff  lujiogto  fiarillon,  he  added,  that  his  design 
was  to,  fMain  'a  "tepe^  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  of 
whic^  the  former  ims  destructive  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
okher^pf  tfie  royal  authority;  that  Halifax  had  not  the  firmness  to 
support  the  good  cause,  and  that  he  would  have  less  power  of  doing 
harm  if  he  were'disgraced.f 

James  bad  been  advised  to  delay  the  dismissal  till  after  the  ses- 
sion, that  the  opposition  of  Halifax  might  be  moderated,  if  not  si- 
lenced, by  the  restraints  of  high  office;  but  he  thought  that  hb  au- 
thority would  be  more  strengthened,  by  an  example  of  a  determination 
to  keep  no  terms  with  any  who  did  not  jshow  an  unlimited  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes.  <'  I  do  not  suppose,"  said  the  King  to  Baril- 
lon,  with  a  smile,  **  that  the  King  your  master  will  be  sorry  for  the 

•B«illon«xHoi.^!|^5^i685.    F«x.App.XIV. 

19 
t  Barillon  au  Roi,  ^  October,  1685.    Fox,  App.  CXXI. 
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removal  of  Halifax.  I  know  that  it  will  mortify  the  ministers  of  the 
allies."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  either  of  these  respects.  The 
,new8  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  Louis,  and  with  dismay  by 
the  ministers  of  the  empire,  of  Spain,  and  of  Holland,  who  lost  their 
only  advocate  in  the  councils  of  England:*  it  excited  wonder  and 
alarm  among  those  Englishmen  who  were  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion  and  liberty,  f  Though  Lord  Halifax  had  no  share  in  the 
direction  of  public  afl^s  since  the  accession,^  his  removal  was  an 
important  event  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  gave  him  a  popularity 
which  he  preserved  by  independent  and  steady  conduct  daring  the 
sequel  of  James's  reign. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  the  military  and  judicial  excesses  in  the  west.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  applauded  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and 
Waller  alone,  a  celebrated  wit,  an  ingenious  poet,  the  father  of  par- 
liamentary oratory,  and  one  of  the  refiners  of  the  English  language, 
though  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  arraigned  the  violences  of  the  sol- 
diery with  a  spirit  still  unextinguished.  He  probably  intended  to 
excite  a  discussion  which  might  gradually  have  reached  the  more 
deliberate  and  inexcusable  faults  of  the  judges.  But  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  his  audience  defeated  his  generous  purpose.  The 
prevalent  party  looked  with  little  disapprobation  on  severities  which 
fell  on  nonconformbts  and  supposed  republicans.  Many  might  be 
base  enough  to  feel  little  compassion  for  sufierers  in  the  humbler 
classes  of  society;  some  were  probably  silenced  by  a  pusillanimous 
dread  of  being  said  to  be  the  abettors  of  rebels;  and  aU  must  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  influenced  by  an  undue  and  excessive  degree 
of  that  wholesome  respect  for  judicial  proceedings;  whiah  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  virtues  of  a  free  country.  This  di^raceful  si- 
lence, is,  perhaps,  somewhat  extenuated  by  the  slow  cirpulation  of 
intelligence  at  that  period,  by  the  censorship  which  imposed  silence 
on  the  press,  or  enabled  the  ruling  party  to  circulate  falsehood 
through  its  means,  and  by  the  eagerness  of  all  parties  for  a  dis« 
cussion  of  the  alarming  tone  and  principles  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne. 

The  King  began  by  observing  that  the  late  events  must  convince 
every  one  that  the  militia  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
good  force  of  well-disciplined  troops,  in  constant  pay,  could  secure 
the  government  against  enemies  abroad  and  at  home:  that  for  this 

25th  October. 
^BariUon,     i,t  ^^ 1685. 
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purpose  he  bad  increased  their  number,  and  now  asked  a  supply  for 
the  great  chaise  of  maintaining  them.  ^^Let  no  man  take  excep- 
tion/' he  continued,  <*  that  there  are  some  officers  in  the  army  not 
qualified,  according  to  the  ]ate  tests,  for  their  employments;  the  gen- 
tlemen are,  I  must  tell  you,  most  of  them  well  known  to  me;  they 
have  approved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by  their  practice;  and 
I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  after  having  had  the  benefit  of 
their  services  in  such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither  ex- 
pose them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them,  if  there 
should  be  another  rebellion  to  make  them  necessary  to  me."  No- 
thing but  the  firmest  reliance  on  the  submissive  disposition  of  the 
parliament  could  have  induced  James  to  announce  to  them  his  de- 
termination to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws.  He  probably  imagined 
that  the  boldness  with  which  he  asserted  the  power  of  the  crown 
would  be  applauded  by  many,  and  endured  by  most  of  the  members 
of  such  a  parliament.  But  never  was  there  ^  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  use  of  a  popular  assembly,  however  ill  composed, 
in  extracting  from  the  disunion,  jealousy,  and  ambition  of  the  victo- 
rious enemies  of  liberty,  a  new  opposition  to  the  dangerous  projects 
of  the  crown.  The  vices  of  politicians  were  converted  into  an  im- 
perfect substitute  for  virtue ;  and  though  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  few  and  feeble,  the  inevitable  divisions  of  their  opponents 
in  some  degree  supplied  their  place. 

The  disgrace  of  Lord  Halifax  disheartened  and  even  ofiended 
some  supporters  of  government.  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  a  determined 
Tory,  was  displeased  at  the  meilted  removal  of  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  from  the  command  of  the  army  against  Mon- 
mouth. Nottingham,  a  man  of  talent  and  ambition,  more  a  Tory 
than  a  courtier,  wjus  dissatbfied  with  his  own  exclusion  from  office, 
and  jealous  of  Rochester's  ascendency  over  the  church  party.  His 
relation,  Finch,»tbough  solicitor-general,  took  a  part  against  the 
covrtT  The  projects  of  the  crown  were  thwarted  by  the  friends  of 
LcMrd  Dahby,  who  had  forfeited  all  hopes  of  the  King's  favour  by 
communicating  the  popish  plot  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his 
share  in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Had  the  King's  first  attack  been  made  on  civil  liberty, 
the  opposition  might  have  been  too  weak  to  imbolden  all  these  se- 
cret and  dispersed  discontents  to  display  themselves,  and  to  combine 
together.  But  the  attack  on  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  England,  while  it  alienated  the  main  force  of  the  crown,  touched 
a  poiiit  on  which  all  the  subdivisions  of  discontented  Tories  professed 
to  agree,  and  affi)rded  them  a  specious  pretext  for  opposing  the 
King»  without  seeming  to  deviate  from  their  ancient  principles. 
They  were  gradually  disposed  to  seek  or  accept  the  assistance  of 
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the  defeated  Whigs,  and  the  names  of  Sir  Richard-  Temple,  Sir 
i6hn  Lowther,  Sergeant  Maynard,  and  Mr.  Hampden,  appear  at 
Jast  more  and  more  often  in  the  proceedings.  Thus  admirably  does 
sL  free  constitution  not  only  command  the  constant  support  of  the 
yiae  and  virtuous,  but  often  compel  the  low  jealousies  and  mean  in- 
frigues  of  disappointed  ambition  to  contend  for  its  preservation.  The 
consideration  of  the  King's  speech  was  postponed  for  three  days,  in 
^i|e/>f  a  motion  for  its  immediate  consideration  by  Lord  Preston,  a 
a^cretary  of  state. 

lb  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  speech,  which  oc- 
cun^e^  on  the  12th,  two  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  the  first 
wa^  friendly,  and  the  second  was  adverse,  to  the  government  It 
w»s  resolved  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  a 
bill  be  ilrought  in  to  render  the  militia  more  useful.  The  first  of 
these  pffoposifions  has  seldom  been  opposed  since  the  government  has 
become  attogotfier  dependent  on  the  annual  grants  of  parliament; 
it  was  more  opeisi  to  debate  on  a  proposal  for  extraordinary  aid, 
and  it  garve  rfs9  4o  some  important  observations.  Clarges  declared 
he  had  vdted  against  the  exclusion,  because  he  did  not  believe  its 
supporter  vixdji*  ibey  foretold  that  a  popish  king  would  have  a 
popish  army,  '^1  am  a^icted  greatly  at  this  breach  of  our  liber- 
ties; what  is  strick^^t  here  is  our  all."  Sir  Edward  Seymour  ob- 
served, with  trutli,  ihfit  |d  dispense  with  the  test  was  to  release 
the  King  from  all  law.  l^ncoumged  by  the  bold  language  of  these 
Tories,  old  Sergeant  Mayhard  i^id,-  that  the  supply  was  asked  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  acnff  w|)icli  was  to  be  officered  against 
a  law  made,  not  for  the  punishmeht  of  jiftpisis,  but  for  the  def(mce 
of  Protestants.  The  accounts  of  thq^o  -iift^artant  debates  ^are  so 
scanty,  that  we  may,  without  much  pre^mp'fidn^  lupjpiDse  tjie  vene- 
rable lawyer  to  have  at  least  alluded  to  the  reQept  ofigg|iof  t^e 
test,  to  which  the  King  had  disparagingly,  adverte]^  inrhis^e^b, 
as  the  strongest  reason  for  its  strict  observance.  Had  it  been  an 
ancient  law,  founded  on  general  considerations  of  polices  it  might 
have  been  excusable  to  relax  its  rigour  from  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  King.  But  having  been  recently  pro- 
vided as  a  security  against  the  specific  dangers  apprehended  from 
bis  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable 
to  remove  or  suspend  it  at  the  moment  when  those  very  dangers 
bad  reached  their  highest  pitch.  Sir  Richard  Temple  spoke  waron- 
ly  against  standing  armies,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  crown 
dependent  on  parliamentary  grants.  He  proposed  the  resolution  for 
the  improvement  of  the  militia,  with  which  the  courtiers  concurred. 
Clarges  moved  as  an  amendment  on  the  vote  of  supply,  the  words. 
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«« for  the  additional  forcesy"  to  throw  odium  od  the  nuoiaterial  vo(e  i 
but  this  advene  amendment  was  n^atived  by  a  majority  of  seven^ 
in  a  bouse  of  tbree  hundred  and  eighty-one.  On  the  13tb,  the  w^ 
nisters  proposed  to  instruct  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  oif 
the  King's  speech,  to  consider,  first,  the  paragraph  of  the  speech 
which  contained  the  demand  of  supply.  They  were  defeated  by  a«  ' 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  a  hundred  and  eigb^ 
two;  and  the  committee  resolved  to  take  into  consideration,  first,  ib» 
succeeding  paragraph,  which  related  to  the  officers  ill^ally  em« 
ployed.* 

On  the  16th,  an  address  was  brought  up  from  the  committee^' 
setting  forth  the  legal  incapacity  of  the  Csrtbolic  officers,  which 
could  only  be  removed  by  act  of  parliament,  ofiering  to  indemai^- 
them  fh>m  the  penalties  they  had  incurred,  but,  as  their  continir« 
ance  would  be  taken  to  be  a  dbpensing  with  the  law,  praying  thA 
the  Kii^  would  be  pleased  not  to  continue  them  in  their  emphgr* 
ments.    The  House,  having  substituted  the  milder  words,  <«  tkat  ^ 
would  give  such  directions  therein  as  that  no  apprehensions  or  Jea-  ' 
lousies  might  remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,"  unanimous))^ 
adopted  the  address.    A  supply  of  seven  hundred  thousand  fwnda 
was  voted ;  a  medium  between  twelve  hundred  thousand  reqiiiired 
by  ministers,  and  two  hundred  thousand  proposed  by  the  (oost  rigid 
of  their  opponents.    The  danger  of  standing  armies  to  ilb^'rty,  and 
the  wisdom  of  such  limited  grants  as  should  conpel  iht4Btown  to 
recur  soon  and  often  to  the  House  of  Commons^  yt^pi'^lltte^g^eral 
ailments  used  for  the  smaller  sum.    The  courts  l^%«d  the  ex- 
ample of  the  late  revolt,  the  superiority  of  diseipllntd.  tfoops-  over  an 
inexperienced  militia,  the  necessity  arising  .fffoii)  (he  like  practice, 
of  all  other  states,  and  the  revolutk>n'ift.th&£\ft  of^^ar,  which  had 
rendered  proficiency  in  it  unattain^ible,  except  by  those  who  studied 
and  practised  it  as  the  profession  of  their  lives.    The  most  practical 
observation  was  that  of  @ir  WtlHahi'*Trut^bu]l,  who  suggested  that 
the  grant  shoi^d  be  Annual,  to  ^ak^the  existence  of  the  army  an* 
nua!\f  dependent  •<fti  the  pleasure  of  parliament    The  ministers, 
teking  ad^isfotage  of  (he  secrecy  of  foreign  n^otiations,  ventured  to 
asserl^ha^'a  Tot*midable  army  in  the  hands  of  the  King  was  the 
"mIJ  cHeck  on*the  ambition  of  France,  though  they  knew  that  their 

*  "The  Earl  of  Middleton,  then  a  secretaiy  of  state,  aeeing  many  go  out  upon  the 
divinon  againat  the  court  who  were  in  the  service  of  government,  went  down  to  the 
Emt  and  re{>ioached  them  to  their  faces  for  voting  as  they  did.  He  said  to  a  Captain 
Kendal,  *  Sir,  have  you  not  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  Maiesty's  service ''  *  Tes,  or,'  said 
the  other;  <but  my  brother  died  last  ni^t,  and  has  left  me  seven  hundred  pounds  a- 
year/  lliis  I  had  from  my  uncle,  the  nrst  Lord  Onslow,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  present  This  incident  upon  one  vote  very  likely  saved  the  nation.** 
Kote  of  Speaker  Onslow  on  Burnet,  iii.  86.    Oxford  ed.  1823. 
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master  was  devoted  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  be  had  been  recentlj 
suing  for  a  secret  subsidy  in  the  most  abject  language  of  supplica- 
tion.* When  the  address  was  presented,  the  King  answered,  with 
a  warmth  and  anger  very  imusuai  on  such  occasions^f  that  **  he  did 
not  expect  such  an  address;  that  he  hoped  his  reputation  would 
have  inspired  such  a  confidence  in  him;  but  that,  whatever  they 
might  do,  he  should  adhere  to  all  his  promises."  The  reading  of 
this  answer  in  the  House  the  next  day,  produced  a  profound  silence 
for  some  minutes.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wharton  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  on  which  Mr.  John  Cooke];  said,  <'  We  are  £ng- 
glishmen,  and  ought  not  to  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a  few 
hard  words.''  Both  \hese  gentlemen  were  Whigs,  who  were  encou- 
raged to  speak  freely  By  the  symptoms  of  vigour  which  the  House 
had  shown ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  mistaken  the  tem- 
per of  their  colleagues;  for  the  majority,  still  faithful  to  the  highest 
pjretenaons  of  the  crown  whenever  the  Established  Church  was  not 
"adverse  to  them,  committed  Mr.  Cooke  to  the  Tower,  though  he  dis- 
avowed all  disrespectful  intention,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  King  and 
the  House.  Notwithstanding  the  King's  answer,  they  proceeded  to  pro- 
vide means  of  raising  the  supply,  and  they  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  French  Protestants;  a  tolerant 
measure,  of  which  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  church  had  first  re- 
sisted the  introduction,^  and  afterwards  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  benefit,  by  confining  it  to  those  who  should  conform  to  the 
Establishmentjl  The  motion  for  considering  the  King's  speech  was 
not  pursued,  H  which,  together  with  the  proceeding  on  supply,  seemed 
to  imply  a  submission  to  the  menacing  answer  of  James,  arising  prin- 
cipally from  the  subservient  character  of  the  majority;  but,  proba- 
bly, in  some,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  vigorous  measures  about  to 
be  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  House  had  contented  themselves  with  general  thanks  to  the 
King  for  his  speech,  wittiotit  any  allusion  to  its  contents.  Jeffreys, 
in  delivering  the  King's  answer,  affected  to  treat  this  parliamentary 
courtesy  as  an  approval  of  the  substance  of  the  speech.  Either  on 
that  or  on  the  preceding  occasion,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Halifax  or 
Lord  Devonshire  (for  it  is  ascribed  to  both,)  '<  that  they  had  now 

*  Baiillon  au  Roi,  --  July,  1685.  Fox,  Appendix  cv.  <<Le  Roi  me  dit  que  si 
16 
V.  M.  avoit  quelque  choee  &  desirer  de  lui,  il  ircnt  au  devant  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  plaire 
k  y.  M.;  qu'il  avoit  ^te  ^ev^  en  Fiance,  et  mang^  le  pain  de  Y.  M.;  gue  son  eceur 
^toU  Dranffois."  Only  six  weeks  before^  James  told  his  parliament  that  ^*  he  had  a 
true  EngUah  heart"    King's  speech,  30th  Afay,  1685. 

t  Rereaby,  218.  Sir  J.  R^sby,  being  a  member  of  the  House,  was  probably  present. 

4:  Commons'  Journals,  18th  Nor.  1685. 

§  Commons'  Journals,  16th  June,  1685. 

I  Ibid.    Ist  July,  1685.  1 1bid.  19th  Nov.  1685. 
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more  reason  than  ever  to  give  thanks  to  bis  Majesty  for  having  dealt 
so  plainly  with  thetn.'*  The  House,  not  called  upon  to  proceed  as 
the  other  House  were  by  the  demand  of  supply,  continued  inactive 
for  a  few  days,  till  they  were  roused  by  the  imperious  apswer  of  the 
King  to  the  G>mmons«  On  the  19th,*  the  day  of  the  answer,  Lord 
Devonshire  moved  to  take  into  consideration  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  an  army  kept  up  against  law.  He  was  supported  by  Ha- 
lifax, by  Notlingharo,  and  by  Anglesea,  who,  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  still  retained  that  horror  of  the  yoke  of  Rome,  which  he  had 
found  means  to  reconcile  with  frequent  acquiescence  in  the  civil  po- 
licy of  Charles  and  James.  Lord  Mordaunt,  more  known  as  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  signalized  himself  by  the  youthful  spirit  o^  his 
speech.  "  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "  like  the  House  of  Commons,  speark 
of  jealousy  and  distrust :  ambiguous  measures  inspire  th^se  feelings. 
What  we  now  see  is  not  ambiguous.  A  standing  army  is  on  foot, 
filled  with  officers,  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  serve  without  over- 
throwing the  laws.  To  keep  up  a  standing  army  when  there  is  neither 
civil  nor  foreign  war,  is  to  establish  that  arbitrary  government 
which  Englishmen  hold  in  such  just  abhorrence."  Comjpton,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  a  prelate  of  noble  birth  and  military  spirit,  who 
bad  been  originally  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  spoke  for  the  motion 
in  the  name  of  all  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench,  who  consi- 
dered the  security  of  the  church  as  involved  in  the  issu^of  the 
question.  Compton  was  influenced  not  only  by  the  feelings  of  his 
order,  but  by  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Anne,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  church,  as  well  as  conscientiously  attached  to  it 

Jeflfi'eys  was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  side  of  the  court  He 
urged  the  thanks  already  voted  as  an  approval  of  the  speech.  His 
scurrilous  invectives,  and  the  tones  and  gestures  of  menace  with 
which  be  was  accustomed  to  overawe  juries,  roused  the  indignation 
instead  of  commanding  the  acquiescence  of  the  Lords.  As  this  is  a 
deportnnent  which  cuts  offall  honourable  retreat,  the  contemporary 
accounts  are  very  probable  which  represent  him  as  sinking  at  once 
from  insolence  to  meanness.^  His  defeat  must  have  been  signal; 
for,  in  an  unusually  full;]:  House  of  Lords^  after  so  violent  an  opposi- 

•  Barillon,  23  Nov.  (3  Dec.)  1685.  Fox itfSS.,  i.  78.  Lorfa'  Journab,  12th  Nov.  1685. 
This  is  the  only  distinct  narrative  of  the  proceeding^  of  this  important  and  decisii^e 
day.  Burnet  was  then  on  the  Continent,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  conibine  his  ac- 
oomit  with  that  of  Barillon. 

'f  Burnet 

^  The  attendance  was  partly  caused  by  a  caH  of  the  Aouse,  oi^red  for  the  trials  of 
Ijards  Stamford  and  Delamere.  There  were  present  on  the  19th  November,  seven- 
ty-five temporal  and  twenty  spiritual  lords.  On  the  caO,  two  days  before,  it  ap- 
peaured  that  forty  were  either  minors,  abroad,  or  confined  by  sickness:  flax  had  sent 
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tion  by  the  Chancellor  of  England,  the  motion  for  taking  the  address 
into  consideration  was,  on  the  23d,  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  next  day  the  King  prorogued  the  parliament,  which  ne- 
ver again  was  assembled  but  for  the  formalities  of  successive  proro- 
gations, by  which  its  legal  existence  was  prolonged  for  two  years. 
By  this  prorogation  he  lost  the  subsidy  of  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
But  his  situation  had  become  difficult.  Though  money  was  em- 
ployed to  corrupt  some  of  the  opponents  of  hb  measures,  the  oppo- 
sition was  daily  gaining  strength.*  By  rigorous  economy,  by  divert- 
ing parliamentary  aids  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  grant- 
ed, the  King  had  the  means  of  maintaining  the  army,  though  his  mi- 
nisters had  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  had  notf  He  was  full  of 
maxims  for  the  necessity  of  firmness  and  the  dangers  of  concession, 
which  were  mistaken  by  others,  and  perhaps  by  himself,  for  proofs 
of  vigorous  character.  He  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with  to- 
lerable dignity.  The  energy  manifested  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  compelled  even  the  submissive  Commons  to  co-operate 
with  them,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  more  permanent  co- 
alition of  the  high  church  party  with  the  friends  of  liberty.  A  sug- 
gestion had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  to  desire  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  on  the  right  of  the  King  to  commission  the  Catholic  of- 
ficers:]; and  it  was  feared  that  the  terrors  of  impeachment  might, 
during  <the  sitting  of  parliament,  draw  an  opinion  from  these  magis- 
trates against  the  prerogative,  which  might  afterwards  prove  irre- 
vocable. To  reconcile  parliament  to  the  officers,  daily  became  more 
hopeless.  To  sacrifice  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  King  in  a  time 
of  need  appeared  to  be  an  example  dangerous  to  all  his  projects, 
whether  of  enlarging  his  prer(^ative,  or  of  securing,  and,  perhaps, 
finally  establishing,  his  religion. 

Thus  ended  the  active  proceedings  of  a  parliament  which,  in  all 
that  did  not  concern  the  church,  justified  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
that  James  could  have  formed  from  their  submission  to  the  court, 
as  wdll  as  attachment  to  the  monarchy.     A  body  of  men  so  subser- 

proxies;  two  were  prisoners  for  treason;  and  thirty  absent  without  any  special  reason, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  were  disabled  as  Catholics:  so  that  very  few  peers,  legally 
and  phymcally  capable  of  attendance,  were  absent 

•  Barillon  au  Roi,  |^J  Nov.  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cxxxv. 

t  BariUon  au  Roi,  ADec  1685.  Fox  MSS.,  i.  77.  The  expenses  of  the  army  of 
Charles  IL  was  280,0d0/. :  that  of  James  was  600,000/1  The  difTerence  of  320.000/. 
was,  according  to  Barillon,  thus  provided  for:  100,000^  the  income  of  James  as  Duke 
of  York,  which  he  stiU  preserved;  800,000/.  granted  to  pay  the  debts  of  Charles, 
which,  08  the  Ktn^  uxu  to  pat/  the  debts  as  he  thought  Jit,  would  yield  for  some  yeais 
lOO.OOOi;  800,000i  granted  for  the  navy  and  the  arsenal,  on  which  the  King  might 
proceed  slowly,  or  even  do  nothing,-  400,0004  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  As 
these  last  funds  were  to  come  into  the  exchequer  in  some  years,  they  were  estimated 
as  producing  annually  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

*  Barillon  au  Roi,  30  Nov.  (10  Dec.)  1685.    Fox  MSS.,  L  76. 
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vient  as  that  House  of  Commons  could  hardly  he  brought  together 
by  any  mode  of  election  or  appointment;  and  James  was  aware  that, 
by  this  angry  prorogation,  he  had  rendered  it  difficult  for  him- 
self for  a  long  time  to  meet  another  parliament*  The  sessicm 
had  lasted  only  eleven  days.  The  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  anx- 
iously turned  toward  their  proceedings.  Louis  XIV.,  not  entirely 
relying  oh  the  sincerity  or  steadiness  of  James,  was  fearful  that  he 
might  have  yielded  to  the  allies  or  to  his  people,  and  instructed  Ba- 
rillon  in  that  case  to  open  a  ne|otiation  with  leading  members  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  might  embarrass  the  policy  of  the  king,  if  it 
became  adverse  to  Franccf  Spain  and  Holland,  on  the  other  hand, 
hoped,  that  any  compromise  between  the  King  and  parliament 
would  loosen  the  ties  that  bound  the  former  to  France.  It  was  even 
hoped  that  he  might  form  a  triple  alliance  with  Spain  and  Sweden, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  secretly  ofiered  to  him  to  obtain  his 
accession  to  such  an  alliance.|  Three  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  arrived  in  London  Monsignor  d'Adda,  a  Lombard  pre- 
late of  distinction,  as  the  known,  though  then  unavowed,  minister  of 
the  see  of  Rome,§  who  was  divided  between  the  interest  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  of  England  and  the  animosity  of  Innocent  XI.  against 
Louis  XIV.  All  these  solicitudes,  and  precautions,  and  expecta- 
tionsy  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  unexpected  rupture  between 
James  and  his  parliament. 

From  the  temper  and  opinions  of  that  parliament  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  King  would  have  been  more  successful  if  he 
had  chosen  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in- 
stead of  directing  it  against  the  Test.  Both  these  laws  were  then 
only  of  a  few  years'  standing;  and  he,  as  well  as  his  brother^  held 
them  both  in  abhorrence.  The  Test  gave  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  was,  therefore,  dear  to  the  adherents 
of  that  powerful  body.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  not  then  the 
object  of  that  attachment  and  veneration  which  experience  of  its 
unspeakable  benefits  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  since  inspired. 
The  most  ancient  of  our  fundamental  laws  had  declared  the  princi- 
ple that  no  freeman  could  be  imprisoned  without  legal  authority.|| 
The  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, — an  order 
of  a  court  of  justice  to  a  jailer  to  bring  the  body  of  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  examining  whe- 
ther his  apprehension  and  detention  were  legal, — seems  to  prove 

•BariDon. 

f  Le  Roi  ^  Bsrinon,  J^  Nov.  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cxxxi. 

t  Barillon  au  Roi,  U  Nov.  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cxxxvi. 

^  Monsignor  d'Adda  al  Papa,  A  Nov.  1685.    D'Adda  MSS. 

|MagnaCliarta,c.29. 
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that  this  priociple  was  coeval  with  the  law  of  England.    In  irregu- 
lar times,  however,  it  had  been  often  violated;  and  the  judges  under 
Carles  I.  pronounced  a  judgment,*  which,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
demned by  the  great  statute  called  the  Petition  of  Rightyf  would 
have  vested  in  the  crown  a  legal  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment 
By  the  statute  which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  the  parliament  of 
1641|  made  some  important  provisions  to  facilitate  deliverance 
from  illegal  imprisonment     For  eleven  years  Lord  Shaftesbury 
struggled  to  obtain  a  law  which  sh^ld  complete  the  securities  of 
personal  liberty;^  and  at  length  that  great,  though  not  blameless 
man,  obtained  the  object  of  his  labours,  and  bestowed  on  his  country 
the  most  perfect  security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  which  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  society  of  men.||      It  has  banished 
that  inost  dai^erous  of  all  modes  of  oppression  from  England.    It 
has  effected  that  great  object  as  quietly  as  irresistibly;  it  has  never 
in  a  single  instance  been  resisted  or  evaded;  and  it  must  be  the  mo- 
del of  all  nations  who  aim  at  securing  that  personal  liberty  without 
which  no  other  liberty  can  subsist    But  in  the  year  1685,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  predominant  party  an  odious  novelty,  an  experiment 
untried  in  any  other  nation ;  carried  through,  in  a  period  of  popular 
frenzy,  during  the  short  triumph  of  a  faction  hostile  to  church  and 
state,  and  by  him  who  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  demagogues 
of  the  age.    There  were  then,  doubtless,  many,  perhaps  the  majo- 
rity,.  of  the  partisans  of  authority  who  believed,  with  CSiarles  and 
James,  that  to  deprive  a  government  of  all  power  to  imprison  the 
suspected  and  the  dangerous,  unless  there  was  legal  ground  of  chaise 
against  tbenv  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society;  and  this 
opinion  was  the  more  dangerous  because  it  was  probably  conscien- 
tious. H    In  this  state  of  things  it  may  seem  singular  that  James  did 
not  first  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  he 
would  have  gained  the  means  of  silencing  opposition  to  all  his  other 
projects.     What  the  fortunate  circumstances  were  which  pointed 
hie  ^tack  against  the  Test,  we  are  not  enabled  by  contemporary 
evidence  to  ascertain.  He  contemplated  that  measure  with  peculiar 

•  The  fkmous  case  of  commitments  "by  the  n>ecial  command  of  the  King,"  which 
last  wopAs  the'Court  of  King's  Bench  detennined  to  be  a  suffident  cause  for  detaining 
a  prisoner  in  custody,  without  any  ^edfication  of  an  offence.    State  Triak,  liL  1. 

f  3  Car.  L  c  %  16  Car.  L  c  10. 

§  1688  to  1679.    Lords  and  Commons'  Journals. 

l31Car.lI.  c.2. 

y  James  retuned  this  opinion  till  his  death.  ^  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  the  crown,  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  since  it  obbg^ 
the  crown  to  keep  a  greater  force  on  foot  to  preserve  the  government^  and  encoung«8 
disaffected,  turbulent,  and  unquiet  spirits  to  carry  on  their  wicked  designs:  it  was 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  that  intent."  Advice  of  James 
n.  to  his  son.     Life,  ii.  621. 
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resentment,  as  a  personal  insalt  to  himself,  and  as  chiefly,  if  not  sole- 
ly, intended  as  a  safeguard  against  the  dangers  apprehended  from  his 
succession.    He  considered  it  as  the  most  urgent  object  of  his  policy  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  put  the  administra* 
tion,  and  especially  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  de- 
voted by  the  strongest  of  all  ties  to  his  service,  whose  power,  honour, 
and  even  safety,  were  involved  in  his  success.    An  army  composed  of 
Catholics  must  have  seemed  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  instruments 
of  power  in  his  hands;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  hasten  to 
obtain  it    Had  he  been  a  lukewarm  or  only  a  professed  Catholic, 
an  armed  force,  whose  interests  were  the  same  with  his  own,  might 
reasonably  have  been  considered  as  that  which  it  was  in  the  first 
place  necessary  to  secure.     Charles  H.,  with  a  loose  belief  in  pope- 
ry, and  no  zeal  for  it,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  its  interests,  in 
order  to  enlarge  his  own  power.    As  James  was  a  conscientious  and 
zealous  Catholic,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  influenced  in  every  mea- 
sure of  his  government  by  religion,  as  well  as  ambition:  both  these 
motives  coincided  in  their  object.    His  absolute  power  was  the  only 
security  for  his  religion,  and  a  Catholic  army  was  the  most  efiectual 
instrument  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  power.     In  such  a  case 
of  combined  motives,  it  might  have  been  diflScult  for  himself  to  de- 
termine which  motive  predominated  on  any  single  occasion.    Sun- 
derland, whose  sagacity  and  religious  indifierence  are  alike  unques- 
tionable, observed  to  Barillon,  that  on  mere  principles  of  policy, 
James  could  have  no  object  more  at  heart  than  to  strengthen  the 
Catholic  religion  ;*  an  observation  which,  as  long  as  the  King  him- 
self continued  to  be  a  Catholic,  seems,  in  the  hostile  temper  which 
then  prevailed  among  all  sects,  to  have  had  great  weight 

The  best  reasons  for  human  actions  are  often  not  their  true  mo- 
tives; but,  in  spite  of  the  event,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  defend 
the  determination  of  the  King  oh  those  grounds,  merely  political, 
which,  doubtless,  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  it  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  how  far  his  plans  in  favour  of  his  religion  at  that 
time  extended.  A  great  division  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  themselves  on  this  subject.  The  most  considerable  and 
opulent  laymen  of  that  communion,  willing  to  secure  moderate  ad- 
vantages, and  desurous  to  employ  their  superiority  with  such  for- 
bearance as  might  provoke  no  new  severities  under  a  Protestant 
successor,  would  have  been  content  with  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
without  insisting  on  an  abrogation  of  the  Test  The  friends  of 
Spain  and  Austria,  with  all  the  enemies  of  the  French  conneiion,  in- 
clined strongly  to  a  policy  which^  by  preventing  a  rupture  between 

*  BariUon  au  Boi,  t\  July,  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cuL 
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the  King  and  parliament,  might  enable,  and,  perhaps,  dispose  him 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  European  independence.  The  sovereiga 
ponti^  himself  was  of  this  party;  and  the  wary  politicians  of  the 
court  of  Rome  advised  their  English  friends  to  calm  and  slow  pro- 
ceedingSy  though  the  papal  minister,  with  a  circumspection  and  re- 
serve required  by  the  combination  of  a  theological  with  a  diploma- 
tic character,  abstained  from  taking  any  open  part  in  the  division, 
where  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  either  a  lukewarm  Catholic  or  an  imprudent  counsellor.  The 
Catholic  lords  who  were  ambitious  of  office,  the  Jesuits,  and  espe- 
cially the  King's  confessor,  together  with  all  the  partisans  of  France, 
supported  extreme  counsels  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  James, 
whose  choice  of  political  means  was  guided  by  a  single  maxim, 
that  violence,  which  he  confounded  with  vigour,  was  the  only  safe 
policy  for  an  English  monarch.  Their  most  specious  argument 
was  the  necessity  of  taking  such  decisive  'measures  to  strengthen 
the  Catholics  during  the  King's  life  as  would  effectually  secure  them 
against  the  hostility  of  his  successor.*  The  victory  gained  by  this 
party  over  the  moderate  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  Tories, 
was  rendered  more  speedy  and  decisive  by  some  intrigues  of  the 
court,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  known  to  historians. 
Mary  of  Este,  the  consort  of  James,  was  married  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen; and  had  been  educated  in  such  gross  ignorance,  that  she  ne- 
ver had  heard  of  the  name  of  England  until  it  was  made  known  to 
her  on  occasion  of  her  marriage.  She  was  trained  to  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  all  the  practices  of  her  religion,  which  sunk  more  deep- 
ly into  her  heart,  and  more  constantly  influenced  her  conduct,  than 
was  usual  among  Italian  princesses.  On  her  arrival  in  England, 
she  betrayed  a  childish  aversion  to  James,  which  was  quickly  con- 
verted into  passionate  fondness.  But  neither  her  attachment  nor 
her  beauty  could  fix  the  heart  of  that  inconstant  prince;  who  recon- 
ciled a  warm  zeal  for  his  religion  with  an  habitual  indulgence  in 
those  pleasures  which  it  most  forbids.  Her  life  was  imbittered  by 
the  triumph  of  mistresses,  and  by  the  frequency  of  her  own  perilous 
and  unfruitful  pregnancies.  Her  most  formidable  rival,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  accession,  was  Catherine  Sedley;  a  woman  of  few  per- 
sonal attractions,!  who  inherited  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  her  father. 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  which  she  unsparingly  exercised  on  the  priests 
and  opinions  of  her  royal  lover.     Her  character  was  frank,  her  de- 

•  Barillon  au  Roi,  A  November.  Fox,  Appendix  cxxix.  Bar.  au  Roi,  J^  Decem- 
bcp.  Fox  MSS.,  i.  78.  Bumet,  L  662.  The  coincidence  of  Bumet  with  the  more 
ample  account  of  Barillon  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  honest  prelate. 

t  '*  EUe  a  beaucoup  d'eq>rit  et  de  la  vivaciteb  mais  die  n'a  plus  aucune  beaute^  et 
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portment  bold,  and  her  pleasantries  more  amusing  than  refined.  * 
Soon  after  the  accession,  James  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  in- 
tercourse with  her;  and,  though  she  retained  her  lodgings  in  the  pa- 
lace, he  did  not  see  her  for  several  months.  The  connexion  was 
then  secretly  renewed,  and,  in  the  first  fervour  of  a  revived  passion, 
the  King  ofiered  to  give  her  the  title  of  Countess  of  Dorchester. 
She  declined  this  invidious  distinction;  assuring  him  that,  by  pro- 
yoking  the  anger  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Catholics,  it  would  prove 
her  ruin.  He,  however,  insisted;  and  she  yielded,  upon  condition 
that,  if  he  was  ever  again  prevailed  upon  to  dissolve  their  connex- 
ion, he  should  come  to  her  to  announce  his  determination  in  per- 
son, f    The  title  produced  the  eflects  she  had  foreseen. 

Mary,  proud  of  her  beauty,  still  enamoured  of  her  husband,  and 
full  of  religious  horror  at  the  vices  of  Mrs.  Sedley,  gave  way  to  the 
most  clamorous  excesses  of  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  promotion  of 
her  competitor.  She  spoke  to  the  King  with  a  violence  for  which 
she  long  afterwards  reproached  herself  as  a  grievous  fault  At  one 
time  she  said  to  him,  <<Is  it  possible  that  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
a  crown  for  your  faith,  and  cannot  discard  a  mistress  for  it?  Will 
you  for  such  a  passion  lose  the  merit  of  your  sacrifices?'^  On  ano- 
ther pccasion  she  exclaimed,  <^  Give  me  my  dowry,  make  her  Queen 
of  England,  and  let  me  never  see  her  more.'';];  Her  transports  of 
grief  sometimes  betrayed  her  to  foreign  ministers;  and  she  neither 
ate  nor  spoke  with  the  King  at  the  public  dinners  of  the  court  § 
The  zeal  of  the  Queen  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  profane 
jests  of  Lady  Dorchester  against  its  doctrines  and  ministers,  had 
rendered  them  the  leaders  of  the  Popish  and  Protestant  parties  at 
court  The  Queen  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  Clergy,  who, 
with  whatever  indulgence  their  order  had  sometimes  treated  regal 
frailty,  could  not  remain  neuter  in  a  contest  between  an  orthodox 

est  d'une  extreme  roaigreur."    Barillon,  7  Ferier,  1686.    The  insinuation  of  decline 
is  aomewhat  singular,  as  her  father  was  then  only  forty-six. 

*  These  defects  are  probably  magnified  in  the  verses  of  Lord  DoTKt:— 

**  Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies; 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  nght 

**Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy: 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  paccj 
Her  Cupid  is  a  black^ard  boy, 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face." 

f  «'  Sua  maest^  k  petsuastone  de  qualche  mal  consigliere,  fosse  disposta  a  dare  il 
titolo  <£  Contessa  a  una  daroa  chiamata  Sideley,  la  quale  areva  fama  di  poca  honesta, 
et  di  non  haver  la  oustodita  col  l)uca  diTork."  D'Adda  al  Card.  Cybo.  1  Febbr.  1686. 

#  li^DMures  Histor.  de  la  Reine  d'Angieterre,  1711  and  1712.  MSS.  formerly  in 
poont  rwrion  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillol^  since  in  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  France. 

§  Bomepsuz  ^  Sdgneley,  7  Fevrier,  1686.    Erelyn,  L  584w 
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Queen  and  an  heretical  mistress.  These  intrigues  early  mingled 
with  the  designs  of  the  two  ministers,  who  still  appeared  to  have 
equal  influence  in  the  royal  counsels.  Lord  Rochester,  who  had 
felt  the  decline  of  the  King's  confidence  from  the  day  of  Mon- 
mouth's defeat,  formed  the  project  of  supplanting  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  of  recovering  his  ascendant  in  public  aflfairs  through  the  favour 
of  the  mistress.  Having  lived  in  a  court  of  mistresses,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  office  by  compliance  with  them,*  he  thought  it 
unlikely  that  wherever  a  favourite  mistress  existed  she  could  fail 
to  triumph  over  a  queen.  As  the  brother  of  the  first  Duchess  of 
York,  Mary  did  not  regard  him  with  cordiality.  As  the  leader  of 
the  church  party,  he  was  still  more  obnoxious  to  her.  He  and  his 
lady  were  the  principal  counsellors  of  the  mistress.  He  secretly 
advised  the  King  to  confer  on  her  the  title  of  honour,  probably  to 
excite  the  Queen  to  such  violence  as  might  widen  the  rupture  be- 
tween her  and  the  King.  He  and  his  lady  declared  so  openly  for 
her  as  to  abstain  for  several  days,  during  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
from  paying  their  respects  to  the  Queen;  a  circumstance  much  re- 
marked at  a  time  when  the  custom  was  still  observed,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  companionable  humour  of  Charles,  for  the 
principal  nobility  to  appear  almost  daily  at  court  Sunderland,  al- 
ready connected  with  the  Catholic  favourites,  was  now  more  than 
ever  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Queeo.  His  great 
strength  lay  in  the  priests;  but  he  also  called  in  the  aid  of  Madame 
Mazarin,  a  beautiful  woman,  of  weak  understanding,  but  practised 
in  intrigue,  who  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile,  refused  by  him  after  his  restoration,  and  who,  on  her  ar- 
rival in  England  ten  years  after,  failed  in  the  more  humble  attempt 
to  become  his  mistress. 

The  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  seconded  by  the  beauty,  the  af- 
fection, and  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  prevailed,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, over  the  ascendant  of  Lady  Dorchester.  James  sent  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state,  to  desire  that  she  would  leave 
Whitehall,  and  go  to  Holland,  to  which  country  a  yacht  was  in 
readiness  to  convey  her.  In  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  violated  his  promise;  but  excused  himself  by 
saying,  that  he  was  conscious  of  not  possessing  firmness  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  an  interview.  She  immediately  retired  to  her  house 
in  St.  James's  Square;  and  offered  to  go  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or 
to  her  father's  estate  in  Kent;  but  protested  against  going  to  the 
Continent,  where  means  might  be  found  of  immuring  her  in  a  con- 
vent for  life.  She  was  threatened  with  being  forcibly  carried  abroad. 

*  Carte's  Ormondy  ii.  553.  The  old  duke,  hi|^«imnded  as  he  yns,  commended  the 
prudent  accommodi^oQ  of  Rochester. 
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She  appealed  to  the  Great  Charter  against  such  an  invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  contest  continued  for  some  time;  and 
the  King's  advisers  consented  that  she  should  go  to  Ireland,  where 
Rochester's  brother  was  lord  lieutenant  She  warned  the  King  of 
his  danger,  and  freely  told  him,  that,  if  he  followed  the  advice  of 
Catholic  zealots,  he  would  lose  his  crown.  She  represented  her- 
self as  the  Protestant  martyr;  and  boasted,  many  years  afterwards, 
that  she  had  neither  changed  her  religion,  like  Lord  Sunderland, 
nor  even  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  disputation  concerning  its  truth, 
like  Lord  Rochester.*  After  the  complete  victory  of  the  Queen, 
Rochester  still  preserved  his  place,  and  afiected  to  represent  himself 
as  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  afiliir.  Sunderland  kept  on  decent 
terms  with  his  rival,  and  dissembled  his  resentment  at  the  abortive 
intrigue  for  his  removal.  But  the  effects  of  it  were  decisive.  It 
secured  the  power  of  Sunderland,  rendered  the  ascendency  of  the 
Catholic  counsellors  irresistible,  gave  them  a  stronger  impulse  to- 
wards violent  measures,  and  struck  a  blow  at^the  declining  credit  of 
Rochester,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Vemoval  of  Halifax 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  new  system  of  administration;  the 
defeat  of  Rochester  was  the  second.  In  the  coarse  of  these  contests, 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  removed  from  the  Privy  Council  for  his 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Peers;  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  dismissed  from  military  as  well  as  civil  offices  for 
their  votes  in  parliament;  and  the  place  of  lord  president  of  the 
council  was  bestowed  on  Sunderland,  to  add  a  dignity  which  was 
then  thought  wanting  to  his  efficient  office  of  secretary  of  state,  t 

The  government  now  attempted  to  obtain,  by  the  judgments  of 
courts  of  law,  that  power  of  appointing  Catholic  officers  which  par- 
liament had  refused  to  sanction.  Instances  had  occurred  in  which 
the  crown  had  dispensed  with  the  penalties  of  certain  laws;  and  the 
recognition  of  this  dispensing  power,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  of- 
ficers, by  the  judges,  appeared  to  be  an  easy  mode  of  establishing 
the  legality  of  their  appointments.  The  King  was  to  grant  to  every 
Catholic  officer  a  dispensation  from  the  penalties  of  the  statutes, 
which,  when  adjudged  to  be  agreeable  to  law  by  a  competent  tri-^ 
bunal,  might  supply  the  place  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  To  ob- 
tain the  judgment,  it  was  agreed  that  an  action  for  the  penalties 
should  be  collusively  brought  against  one  of  these  officers,  which 

•Hafifaz,MS. 

j-  These  intrigues  are  reiy  fully  related  by  M.  Bonrepsux,  a  French  minister  of  ta- 
lent, at  that  time  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  London,  in  his  letters  to  M.  Segnelay,  and 
by  Barillon,  in  his  ordinary  communications  to  the  King.  Fox  MSS.  i.  84.  106.  The 
despatches  of  the  French  nunisters  afford  a  new  proof  of  the  good  information  of  Bur- 
netf  hot  neither  he  nor  Beresby  was  aware  of  the  connexion  of  the  intrigue  with  the 
triumph  of  Sunderiand  oyer  Rochester. 

26 
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would  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  judges  to  determine  that  the  dis- 
pensation was  legal.  The  plan  had  been  conceived  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riody  since  (as  has  been  mentioned)  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  pro- 
rogation was  an  apprehension  lest  the  terrors  of  parliament  might 
obtain  from  the  judges  an  irrevocable  opinion  against  the  preroga- 
tive.* No  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  the  compliance 
of  magistrates,  who  owed  their  station  to  the  King,  who  had  re- 
cently incurred  so  much  odium  in  his  service,  and  who  were  re- 
moveable  at  his  pleasure.!  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
ascertain  their  sentiments.  His  expectations  of  unanimity  were 
disappointed.  Sir  J.  Jones,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Gaunt; 
Montague,  who  had  accompanied  Jeffreys  in  his  circuit ;  Sir  Job 
Charlton,  a  veteran  royalist  of  approved  zeal  for  the  prerogative; 
together  with  Neville,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  declared  their  in- 
ability to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  King.  Jones  answered 
him  with  dignity  worthy  of  more  spotless  conduct: — <<  I  am  not 
sorry  to  be  removed.  It  is  a  relief  to  a  man  old  and  worn  out  as  I 
am.  But  I  am  sorry  that  your  Majesty  should  have  expected  a 
judgment  from  me  which  none  but  indigent,  ignorant,  or  ambitious 
men  could  give.''  James,  displeased  at  this  freedom,  answered, 
that  he  would  find  twelve  judges  of  his  opinion.  *^  Twelve  judges, 
sir,"  replied  Jones,  "you  may  find;  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers.'' 

However  justly  these  judges  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  for- 
mer disregard  to  justice  and  humanity,  they  deserve  great  com- 
mendation for  having,  on  this  critical  occasion,  retained  their  re- 
spect for  law.  James  possessed  that  power  of  dismissing  his  judges 
which  Louis  XIV.  did  not  enjoy;  and  he  immediately  exercised  it 
by  removing  the  uncomplying  magistrates,  together  with  two  others 
who  held  the  same  obnoxious  principles.  On  the  2Ist  of  April,  the 
day  before  the  courts  were  to  assemble  in  Westminster  for  their 
ordinary  term,  the  new  judges  were  appointed,  among  whom,  by  a 
singular  hazard,  was  a  brother  of  the  immortal  John  Miltoa,  named 
Christopher,  then  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  who  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  other  pretension  except  that  of  having  secretly  con- 
formed to  the  church  of  Rome.|   Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Kentish  gen- 

•  BariBon  au  Hoi,  23  Nov.  (3  Dec.)  1685.  Fox  MSS.  l  76.  D'Adda  a  Cybo,  11  Jen- 
najo,  1686: — **In  maniera  che  in  contradittorio  judizio  se  conosce  le  cause  fra  paiti- 

t  <*Le8  juges  declareront  ^u'il  est  la  prerogatiye  du  Roi  de  dispenser  des  peines 
portees  pat  la  lol."    Bar.  ubi  supr&. 

^The  convenion  of  Sir  Christopher  is,  indeed,  denied  by  Dod,  the  yety  accurate 
historian  of  the  English  Catholics.  Church  Hist  iii.  416.  To  the  former  concur- 
rence of  all  contemporaries  we  may  now  add  that  of  Evelyn,  i.  590,  and  Narcissus 
LuttereU.  <«  All  the  judges,"  says  the  latter,  ''except  Mr.  Baron  Milton,  took  the 
oaths  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy.  But  he,  it  is  said,  owra  himself  a  Roman  Catholic" 
Diary,  8th  June^  1686. 
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tleman  who  had  been  secretly  converted  to  popery  at  Oxford  by 
his  tutor,  Obadiah  Walker,  of  University  College  (himself  a  cele- 
brated  convert,)  was  selected  to  be  the  principal  actor  in  the  legal 
pageant  for  which  the  bench  had  been  thus  prepared.  He  was  pub- 
licly reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  lllh  of  November, 
1685;*  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  on  the  28lh 
of  the  same  month,  and  a  dispensation  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
9th  of  January  following,  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  commission 
without  either  complying  with  the  conditions  or  incurring  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  statute.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  case  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  form  of  an  action  brought  by  God- 
den,  the  coachman  of  Sir  E.  Hales,  to  recover  the  penalty  granted 
by  the  statute  to  a  common  informer  from  his  master,  for  holding  a 
military  commission  without  having  taken  the  oaths  or  the  sacra- 
ment The  facts  were  admitted,  the  defence  rested  on  the  dispen- 
8ation,.and  the  case  turned  on  its  validity.  Northey,  the  counsel 
for  Godden,  argued  the  case  so  faintly  and  coldly,  that  he  scarcely 
dissembled  his  desire  and  expectation  of  a  judgment  against  his  pre- 
tended client.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  justice,  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, but  without  legal  experience  or  knowledge,  who  had  adopted 
the  highest  monarchical  principles,  had  been  one  of  the  secret  ad- 
visers of  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power:  in  his  court  he  ac- 
cordingly treated  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  as  a  point  of  no 
difficulty,  but  of  such  importance  tliat  it  was  proper  for  him  to  con- 
sult all  the  other  judges  respecting  it.  On  the  21st  of  June,  after 
only  five  days  of  seeming  deliberation  had  been  allowed  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  decision  of  which  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
moment  depended,  Sir  E.  Herbert  delivered  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges  of  England,  except  Street,  who  finally  dissented  from  his 
brethren,  in  favour  of  the  dispensation.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
indeed,  two  other  judges,  Powell  and  Atkins,  affirmed  that  they  had 
dissented,  and  another,  named  Lutebych,  declared  that  he  had  only 
assented  with  limitations.t  But  as  these  magistrates  did  not  protest 
at  the  time  against  Herbert's  statement,  as  they  delayed  their  pub- 
lic dissent  until  it  had  become  dishonourable,  and  perhaps  unsafe, 
to  have  agreed  with  the  majority,  no  respect  is  due  to  their  con- 
duct, even  if  their  assertion  should  be  believed.  Street,  who  gained 
great  popularity  by  his  strenuous  resistance,:^  remained  a  judge 
during  the  whole  reign  of  James^  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  pre- 

•  I>od,  Church  Hist  iii.  451. 
f  Com.  Journ.  Hay  18, 1689. 

^  **  Mr.  Justice  Street  has  lately  married  a  wife»  with  a  good  foctone,  since  his  o^ 
nion  on  the  dispensing  power.*'    Nar.  Lutt.  Oct  1686. 
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fleooe  of  King  Willianiy*  nor  re-appointed  after  the  Reirolation;  cir- 
cumstances which,  combined  with  some  intimations  unfavourable  to 
his  general  character,  suggest  a  painful  suspicion,  that  the  only 
judge  ,who  appeared  faithful  to  his  trust  was,  in  truth,  the  basest  of 
all;  and  that  his  dissent  was  prompted  or  tolerated  by  the  court,  in 
Girder  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  independence  to  the  acts  of  the 
degraded  judges. 

In  shortly  stating  the  arguments  which  were  employed  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  imitate  the  laborious  minuteness  of  a  lawyer,  nor  is  it  consistent 
with  the  faith  of  history  to  ascribe  reasons  to  the  parties  more  re* 
fined  and  philosophical  than  could  probably  have  occurred  to  them, 
or  influenced  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they  addressed.     The 
only  specious  argument  of  the  advocates  of  prerogative  arose  from 
certain  cases  in  which  the  dispensing  power  had  been  exercised  by 
the  crown,  and  apparently  sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice.    The 
case  chiefly  relied  on  was  a  dispensation  from  the  ancient  laws  re- 
specting the  annual  nomination  of  sheriffs;  the  last  of  which,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,f  subjected  sherifis,  who  continued  in 
office  longer  than  a  year,  to  certain  penalties,  and  declared  all  pa- 
tents of  a  contrary  tenor,  even  though  they  should  contain  an  ex- 
press dispensation,  to  be  void.    Henry  VII.,  in  defiance  of  this  sta- 
tute, had  granted  a  patent  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  be 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  life;  and  the  judges  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  declared  that  the  Earl's  appointment  was  valid.    It  has 
been  doubted  whether  there  was  any  determination  in  that  case, 
and  it  has  been  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded on  some  exceptions  in  the  statute,  and  not  on  the  unreason- 
able doctrine,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  to  which  the  King  was  a 
party,  could  not  restrain  his  prerogative.     These  are,  however, 
considerations  which  are  rather  important  to  the  character  of  those 
ancient  judges  than  to  the  authority  of  the  precedent     If  they  did 
determine  that  the  King  had  a  right  to  dispense  with  a  statute, 
which  bad  by  express  words  deprived  him  of  such  a  right,  so  egre- 
giously  absurd  a  judgment,  probably  proceeding  from  base  subser- 
viency, was  more  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  warning,  than  as  a  pre- 
cedent by  the  judges  of  succeeding  times.     Two  or  three  subae* 
quent  cases  were  cited  in  aid  of  this  early  precedent;  but  they  either 
related  to  the  remission  of  penalties. in  offences  against  the  revenue, 
which  stood  on  a  peculiar  ground,  or  they  were  founded  on  the 

*<<  The  Prince  of  Onngereiiued  to  see  Mr.  J.  street    Lord  Coote  nid  he  waa  a 
wtrj  ill  roan-"    Lord  CUrendon,  Diaiy,  STth  December,  168& 
f33He&.yi.  c7. 
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gypposed  authority  of  the  first  case,  and  must  fall  with  that  nnrea- 
soRable  determination.  Neither  the  unguarded  expressions  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  nor  the  admissions  incidentally  made  by  Serjeant 
&lanville  in  the  debates  on  the  Petition  of  Rights  on  a  point  not 
materia!  to  his  argument,  could  deserve  to  be  seriously  discussed  as 
aathorities  on  so  momentous  a  question.  Had  the  precedents  been 
more  numerous,  and  less  unreasonable;  had  the  opinions  been  more 
deliberate,  and  more  uniform;  they  never  could  be  allowed  to  de-* 
cide  in  such  a  case.  Though  the  constitution  of  England  had  been 
from  the  earliest  times  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  even  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  had  often  departed  very  widely  from  these  sa- 
cred principles.  In  the  best  times,  and  the  roost  regular  govern- 
ments, we  find  practices  to  prevail  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  of  a  free  constitution.  During  the  dark  and  tumultu- 
ous periods  of  English  history,  kings  had  been  allowed  to  do  many 
acts,  which,  if  they  were  drawn  into  precedent,  would  be  subver- 
sive of  public  liberty.  It  is  by  an  appeal  to  such  precedents,  that 
the  claim  to  dangerous  prerogatives  has  been  usually  justified.  The 
partisans  of  Charles  I.  could  not  deny  that  the  Great  Charter  had 
forbidden  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  levy  of  money  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  But  in  the  famous  cases  of  imprisonment  by 
the  personal  command  of  the  King,  and  of  levying  a  revenue  by 
writs  of  ship-money,  they  thought  that  they  had  discovered  a  means, 
without  denying  either  of  these  principles,  of  universally  super- 
seding their  application.  Neither  in  these  great  cases,  nor  in  the 
equally  memorable  instance  of  the  dispensing  power,  were  the  pre- 
cedents such  as  justified  the  conclusion.  If  law  could  ever  be  al- 
lowed  to  destroy  liberty,  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  sanctioned  by  clear,  frequent,  and  weighty  determinations;  by 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  after  free  and  full  discussion,  and  by 
the  long  usage  of  good  times.  But,  as  in  all  doubtful  cases  relating 
to  the  construction  of  the  most  unimportant  statute,  we  consider  its 
spirit  and  object;  so,  when  the  like  questions  arise  on  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  law,  called  the  constitution,  we  must  try  obscure 
and  contradictory  usage  by  constitutional  principles,  instead  of  sa- 
crificing these  principles  to  such  usage.  The  advocates  of  preroga- 
tive^  indeed,  betrayed  a  consciousness,  that  they  were  bound  to  re- 
concile their  precedents  with  reason;  for  they,  too,  appealed  to  prin- 
ciples which  they  called  constitutional.  A  dispensing  power,  they 
said,  must  exist  somewhere,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  op- 
pression which  might  arise  from  the  infallible  operation  of  law;  and 
where  can  it  exist  but  in  the  crown,  which  exercises  the  analogous 
power  of  pardon?    It  was  answered,  that  the  difficulty  never  can 
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exist  in  the  English  constitution,  where  all  necessary  or  convenient 
powers  may  be  either  exercised  or  conferred  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  parliament  The  judgment  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power  was  finally  rested  by  the  judges  on  still  more  general  propo- 
sitions, which,  if  they  had  any  meaning,  were  far  more  alarming 
than  the  judgment  itself.  They  declared,  that  «the  kings  of  Eng- 
land are  sovereign  princes;  that  th^  laws  of  England  are  the  King's 
laws;  that,  therefore,  it  is  an  inseparable  prerogative  in  the  King  of 
England  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular  cases,  and  on 
particular  necessary  reasons,  of  which  reasons  and  necessities  he  is 
the  sole  judge;  that  this  is  not  a  trust  vested  in  the  King,  but  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kings  of  England, 
which  never  yet  was  taken  from  them,  nor  can  be."*  These  pro- 
positions had  either  no  meaning  pertinent  to  the  case,  or  they  led 
to  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  laws  were,  indeed^ 
said  to  be  the  King's,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  chief  and  representa- 
tive of  the  commonwealth,  as  they  were  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  any  other  state,  as  he  had  a  principal  part  in  their  enact- 
ment, and  the  whole  trust  of  their  execution.  These  expressions 
were  justifiable  and  innocent,  as  long  as  they  were  employed  to  de- 
note that  decorum  and  courtesy  which  are  due  to  the  regal  magis- 
tracy. But  if  they  are  considered  in  any  other  light,  they  proved 
much  more  than  the  judges  dared  to  avow.  If  the  King  might  dis- 
pense with  the  laws,  because  they  were  his  laws,  he  might  for  the 
same  reason  suspend ,  repeal,  or  enact  them.  The  application  of 
these  dangerous  principles  to  the  Test  Act  was  attended  with  the 
peculiar  absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  King  a  power  to  dispense 
with  provisions  of  a  law,  which  had  been  framed  for  the  avowed 
and  sole  purpose  of  limiting  his  authority.  The  law  had  not  hither* 
to  disabled  a  Catholic  from  filling  the  throne.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  next  person  in  succession  to  the  crown  was  discovered  to  be 
a  Catholic,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established 
religion  to  take  away  from  the  crown  the  means  of  being  served  by 
Catholic  ministers.  The  Test  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  Catholic 
successor  from  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  party,  whose  outward 
badge  was  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  who  were 
seconded  by  powerful  allies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  overthrow 
the  constitution,  the  Protestant  church,  and  at  last  even  the  liberty 
of  Protestants  to  perform  their  worship  and  profess  their  faith.  To 
ascribe  to  that  very  Catholic  successor  the  right  of  dispensing  with 
all  the  securities  provided  against  such  dangers  arising  from  him- 
self, was  to  impute  the  most  extravagant  absurdity  to  the  laws.  It 
might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Test  Act) 
•Stste  Trials,  zl  1199. 
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which  wauB  intended  to  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to  pro- 
pose its  repeal  under  a  Protestant  prince.  But  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible that  its  framers  could  have  considered  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  its  conditions  as  being  vested  in  the  Catholic  successor  whom 
it  was  meant  to  bind.  Had  these  objections  been  weaker,  the  means 
employed  by  the  King  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  his  favour  rendered 
the  whole  of  this  judicial  proceeding  a  gross  fraud,  in  which  judges 
professing  impartiality  had  been  named  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
question  before  them,  after  he  had  previously  ascertained  their  par- 
tiality to  him,  amd  effectually  secured  it  by  the  example  of  the  re- 
moval of  more  independent  judges.  The  character  of  Sir  E.  Her- 
bert makes  it  painful  to  disbelieve  his  assertion,  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  these  undue  practices.  But  the  notoriety  of  the  facts 
seems  to  render  the  declaration  incredible.  In  the  same  defence  of 
his  conduct  which  contains  this  assertion,  there  is  another  unfortu- 
nate departure  from  fairness.  He  rests  his  defence  entirely  on  pre- 
cedents, and  studiously  keeps  out  of  view  the  dangerous  principles 
which  be  laid  down  from  the  Bench  as  the  foundation  of  his  judg- 
ment. Public  and  solemn  declarations,  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
sincere,  are,  unhappily,  among  the  most  disingenuous  of  human  pro- 
fessions. This  circumstance^  which  so  much  weakens  the  bonds  of 
faith  between  men,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  any  peculiar 
depravity  in  those  who  conduct  public  afiairs,  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  official  declarations  are  made.  They  are  generally  resorted 
to  in  times  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger,  and  often  sure  of  being 
countenanced  for  the  time  by  a  numerous  body  of  adherents.  Pub- 
lic advantage  covers  falsehood  with  a  more  decent  disguise  than 
mere  private  interest  can  supply,  and  the  vagueness  of  official  lan- 
guage always  affords  the  utmost  facilities  for  reserve  and  equivoca- 
tion. But  these  considerations,  though  they  may,  in  some  small  de^ 
gree,  extenuate  the  disingenuousness  of  politicians,  must,  in  the  same 
proportion,  lessen  the  credit  which  is  due  to  their  affirmations.* 

After  this  determination,  the  judges  on  their  circuit  were  not  re- 
ceived with  the  accustomed  honour.f  Agreeably  to  the  memorable 
observations  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  they 
brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  and  weakness  upon  the  whole 
government,  by  that  base  compliance  which  was  intended  to  arm 
the  monarch  with  undue  and  irresistible  strength.  The  people  of 
Snglahd,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  that  reverence  for  the  law, 

*  The  arguments  on  this  question  are  contained  in  the  Tracts  of  Sir  Edward  Her- 
bert^ Sir  R.  Atkyns,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  published  after  the  Revolution.  State  Trials,  zi. 
That  of  Attwood  is  the  most  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  research.  Sir  Edward 
Herbert's  is  feebly  reasoned,  ihoaffi  elegantly  written. 

t  Kar.  LutL  16  Augoat,  1686. 
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and  its  upright  ministers,  which  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty^ 
have  always  felt  the  most  cruel  disappointment,  and  manifested  the 
warmest  indignation,  at  seeing  the  judges  converted  into  instruments 
of  oppression  or  usurpation. 

These  proceedings  were  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by  the 
ministers  of  absolute  princes.  D'Adda  informed  the  papal  court 
that  the  King  had  removed  from  o£Sce  some  contumacious  judges, 
who  had  refused  to  conform  to  justice  and  reason  on  the  subject  of 
the  King^s  dispensing  power.*  So  completely  was  the  spirit  of 
France  then  subdued,  that  Barillon,  the  son  of  the  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  the  native  of  a  country  where  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  tribunals  bad  survived  every  other  remnant  of 
ancient  liberty,  describes  the  removal  of  judges  for  their  legal  opi- 
nions as  coolly  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  dismissal  of  an  excise- 
man.-f- 

The  King,  having,  by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  obtained  the 
power  of  placing  the  military  and  civil  authority  in  the  hands  of  his 
devoted  adherents,  now  resolved  to  exercise  that  power,  by  nomN 
nating  Catholics  to  stations  of  high  trust,  and  to  reduce  the  Church 
of  England  to  implicit  obedience  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy. Both  these  measures  were  agreed  to  at  Hampton  Court 
on  the  4th  of  July;  at  which  result  he  showed  the  utmost  compla- 
cency.;]; It  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  second,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  formidable 
measures  of  his  reign. 

When  Henry  VHI.  was  declared  at  the  Reformation  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
define,  with  any  tolerable  precision,  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  him  in  that  character.  The  object  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  shake 
off  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  ecclesiastical  power  and  jurisdiction  should  be  administered, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  King.  That  object  scarcely  re- 
quired more  than  a  declaration  that  the  realm  was  as  independent  of 
foreign  power  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  its  legisIation.§  That  simple  principle  is  distinctly  in- 
timated in  several  of  the  statutes  passed  on  that  occasion,  though  not 
consistently  pursued  in  any  of  them.  The  true  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  were  then  nowhere  acknowledged.  The  Court  of 
Rome  was  far  from  admitting  the  self-evident  truths  that  all  coercive 

•  Lett,  de  M0118.  d'Adda,  23  Aprile,  (3  Maggio,}  1686. 
t  BarQlon,  if  Avril,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  121. 
^  D'Adda,  10  July,  (20  LugUo,)  1686.    **  Somma  compiascenza." 
^  24  Hen.  vnU  c.  13.  25  Hen.  YUL  c.  21.    See  especially  the  preambles  to 
these  statutes. 
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and  penal  juriadiclion  exercised  by  the  clergy  was,  in  its  nature,  a 
branch  of  the  civil  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  State,  and  that 
the  Church  as  such  could  exercise  only  that  influence  (metaphorically 
called  authority)  over  the  understanding  and  conscience  which  de- 
pended on  the  spontaneous  submission  of  its  piembers.    The  Pro- 
testant sects  were  not  willing  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the 
control  of  the  magistrate;  and  even  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
though  the  creature  of  statute,  showed,  at  various  times,  a  disposition 
to  claim  some  rights  under  a  higher  title.     All  religious  communi- 
ties were  at  that  time  alike  intolerant,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
man  in  Europe  who  dared  to  think  that  the  State  neither  possessed, 
nor  could  delegate,  nor  could  recognise  as  inherent  in  another  body 
any  authority  over  religious  opinions.     Neither  was  any  distinction 
made  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have  adverted,  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  the  King  might  separately  exercise  and  that 
which  required  the  concurrence  of  parliament    From  ignorance, 
inattention,  and  timidity,  in  regard  to  these  important  parts  of  the 
subject,  arose  the  greater  part  of  the  obscurity  which  still  hangs  over 
the  limits  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  prerogative  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.     The  statute  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth^ 
which  established  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  enacted  that 
the  crown  should  have  power,  by  virtue  of  that  act,  to  exercise  its 
supremacy  by  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  and  vested  with  uncertain  and  questionable,  but  very 
dangerous  powers,  for  the  execution  of  a  prerogative  of  which  nei- 
ther law  nor  experience  had  defined  the  limits.     Under  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  this  court  had  become  the  auxiliary  and  rival 
of  the  Star  Chamber;  and  its  abolition  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  those 
measures  of  reformation  by  which  the  parliament  of  1641  had  sig- 
nalized the  first  and  happiest  period  of  their  proceedings.*    At  the 
restoration,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  re-established,  a  part 
of  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  taking 
away  coercive  power  from  all  ecclesiastical  judges  and  persons,  was 
repealed;  but  the  clauses  for  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  court, 
and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  similar  court,  were  expressly 
re-affirmed.t    Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  when 
James  conceived  the  design  of  employing  his  authority  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a  means  of  subjecting  that  church  to  his 
pleasure,  if  not  of  finally  destroying  it    It  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
he  could  reconcile  to  his  religion  the  exercise  of  supremacy  in  an  he- 
retical sect^^and  thus  sanction  by  his  example  the  usurpations  of  the 
Tudors  on  the  rights  of  the  Oatholic  church.     It  is  equally  diflScult 

•  17  Car.  I.  c.  11.  1 1^  Car.  II.  c.  12. 
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to  conceive  how  he  reconciled  to  his  morality  the  employment  for 
the  destruction  of  a  community  of  a  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted by  that  community  for  its  preservation.    But  the  fatal  error 
of  believing  it  to  be  lawful  to  use  bad  means  for  good  ends  was  not 
peculiar  to  James,  nor  to  the  zealots  of  his  communion.     He,  indeed, 
considered  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Providence  to  enable  him  to  betray  the  Protestant  establishment 
<<  God/^  said  he  to  Barillon,  **  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made 
to  establish  Protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foundation  for  my  mea- 
sures to  re-establish  true  religion,  and  give  me  a  right  to  exercise  a 
more  extensive  power  than  other  Catholic  princes  possess  in  the 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  their  dominions.''*^   He  found  legal  advisers 
ready  with  paltry  expedients  for  evading  the  two  statutes  of  1641 
and  1660,  under  the  futile  pretext  that  they  forbade  only  a  court 
vested  with  such  powers  of  corporal  punishment  as  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  old  Court  of  High  Commission;  and  in  conformity  to 
their  pernicious  counsel,  he  issued,  in  July,f  a  commission  to  cer- 
tain ministers,  prelates,  and  judges,  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners in  Ecclesiastical  Causes.     The  first  purpose  of  this  court  was 
to  enforce  directions  to  preachers,  issued  by  the  King,  enjoining 
them  to  abstain  from  preaching  on  controverted  questions.    It  must 
be  owned  that  an  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  could  not  adopt  a  more  perfidious  measure.     He 
well  knew  that  the  Protestant  clergy  alone  could  consider  his  orders 
as  of  any  authority.     Those  of  his  own  persuasion,  totally  exempt 
from  his  supremacy,  would  pursue  their  course,  secure  of  protection 
from  him  against  the  dangers  of  penal  law.     The  Protestant  clergy 
were  forbidden  by  their  enemy  to  maintain  their  religion  by  argu- 
ment, when  they  justly  regarded  it  as  being  in  the  greatest  danger. 
They  disregarded  the  injunction,  and  carried  on  the  controversy 
against  popery  with  equal  ability  and  success.     Among  many  others^ 
Sharpe,  Dean  of  Norwich,  had  distinguished  himself,  and  he  was 
selected  for  punishment,  on  pretence  that  he  had  aggravated  his  dis- 
obedience by  intemperate  language,  and  by  having  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  the  understanding  of  all  who  could  be  seduced  by 
the  arguments  for  popery,  including  of  necessity  the  King  himself, 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  of  sincerity  to  speak  on  subjects  of 
the  deepest  importance  without  a  correspondent  zeal  and  warmth. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  to  punishment  was  altogether  summary  and 
arbitrary.     Lord  Sunderland  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don the  King's  commands,  to  suspend  Sharpe  from  preaching.    The 

•  BarUl.  ^  JuiUet,  1686.  Fox  MSS.  L  139, 
t  Sealed  14  July,  1686.    Evelyn. 
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Bishop  answered  that  he  could  proceed  only  in  a  judicial  manner; 
that  he  must  hear  Sharpe  in  his  defence  before  such  a  suspension,  but 
that  Sharpe  was  ready  to  give  every  proof  of  deference  to  the  King. 
The  court,  incensed  at  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  Bishop,  saw, 
with  great  delight,  that  he  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  humble 
and  mortify  him.  Sunderland  boasted  to  the  papal  minister,  that 
the  case  of  that  Bishop  would  be  a  great  example.*  He  was  sum- 
moned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  required  to  answer 
why  he  had  not  obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands  to  suspend  Sharpe  for 
seditious  preaching.t  The  Bishop  conducted  himself  with  consider- 
able address.  After  several  adjournments  he  tendered  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction,  founded  on  the  illegality  of  their  commission,  and  he 
was  heard  by  his  counsel  in  vindication  of  his  refusal  to  suspend  an 
accused  clergyman  until  he  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The 
King  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  openly  showed 
his  joy  at  being  in  a  condition  to  strike  bold  strokes  of  authority. 
He  received  congratulations  on  that  subject  with  visible  pleasure, 
and  assured  the  French  minister  that  the  same  vigorous  system 
should  be  inflexibly  pursued.:!^  He  did  not  conceal  his  resolution  to 
remove  any  of  the  commissioners  who  should  not  do  ^<  his  duty."§ 
The  Princess  of  Orange  interceded  in  vain  with  the  King  for  her 
preceptor,  Compton,  The  influence  of  the  church  party  was 
strenuously  exerted  for  that  prelate.  They  were  not,  indeed,  aided 
by  the  primate  Sancroft,  who,  instead  of  either  attending  as  a  com- 
missioner to  support  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  openly  protesting 
against  the  illegality  of  the  court,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  from 
the  King  leave  to  be  excused  from  attendance  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  infirmities.  II  By  this  irresolute  and  equivocal  conduct  the 
Archibishop  deserted  the  church  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  yet  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  King.  Lord  Rochester  resisted  the  sus- 
pension. He  was  supported  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  Even  Jeffreys,  for  the  first  time,  inclined 
towards  the  milder  opinion;  for  neither  his  dissolute  life,  nor  his  ju- 

*  *'  n  Be,  sommamente  intento  a  levare  rM  ostacoli,  che  possono  impedire  Tavanza- 
mento  deUa  relig^onc  Cattolica,  a  trovato  u  mezzo-piu  atto  a  moitificare  il  mahaknto 
di  Veacovo  di  Londra.  Sara  un  gran  baono  e  un  gnn  etempio^  come  ml  ha  detto 
Ifiloid  Sunderland."    D'Adda,  2  July,  (12  Luglio,)  1686. 

t  State  Trials,  zi.  1158. 

4  Barinon,  \l  July,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  140. 

^  BarilloD,  21  July,  (1  Aotit,)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  L  140. 

I  Th'is  petition  is  without  a  date  in  the  Append  to  Claiendon's  Diaiy.  But  it  is  a 
fcmod  petition,  which  seems  to  imply  a  regular  summons.  No  such  MumnoDs  could 
have  issued  before  the  14ih  July,  on  which  day  Evelyn,  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  priiry  seal,  affixed  it  to  the  Eccleaastical  Commission.  Sancroff  s  ambiguous 
petition  was,  therefore,  subsequent  to  his  knowledge  of  Compton's  danger,  to  that  the 
I  of  Dr.  D'Oyley  (Life  of  Sancroft,  1 225,)  cannot  be  allowed. 
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diclal  cruelty,  however  much  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, were,  it  seems,  incompatible  with  that  fidelity  to  the  church, 
which  on  this  and  some  subsequent  occasions  prevailed  over  his  zeal 
for  prerogative.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  were  for  some 
time  favourable  to  Compton.  Sunderland,  and  Crew,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, were  the  only  members  of  the  commission  who  seconded  the 
projects  of  the  King.^  The  presence  or  protest  of  the  primate  might 
have  produced  the  most  decisive  effects.  Sunderland  represented 
the  authority  of  government  as  interested  in  the  judgment,  which,  if 
it  were  not  rigorous,  would  secure  a  triumph  to  a  disobedient  pre- 
late, who  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  faction.  Rochester  at 
length  yielded  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  to  whatever  his  Majesty 
might  determine,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  he  acted  against  his 
own  conviction,  f  His  followers  made  no  longer  any  stand,  after 
seeing  the  leader  of  their  party,  and  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  his  opinion  as  a  judge,  in  fa- 
vour of  lenity,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  King;  and  the  court  finally 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  on  the  Bishop  against  the  declared 
opinion  of  three-fourths  of  its  members!. 

The  attempts  of  James  to  bestow  toleration  on  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects would,  doubtless,  in  themselves,  deserve  high  commendation, 
if  we  could  consider  them  apart  from  the  intentions  which  they  ma- 
nifested, and  from  the  laws  of  which  they  were  a  continued  breach. 
But  zealous  Protestants,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
were,  with  reason,  disposed  to  regard  them  as  measures  of  hostility 
against  their  religion.  Some  of  them  must  always  be  considered  as 
daring  or  ostentatious  manifestations  of  a  determined  purpose  to  ex- 
alt prerogative  aboverlaw.  A  few  days  after  the  resolution  of  the 
council  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  high  civil  trust,  the  first 
step  was  made  to  its  execution  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lords 
Powys,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover,  to  be  privy  counsellors.  In 
a  short  time  afterwards  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  Talbot, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  destined  to  be  the  Catholic 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  a  man 
who  professed  indifference  in  religion,  but  who  acquiesced  in  all 
the  worst  measures  of  this  reign,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.;]:    Cartwright,  Dean  of  Ripon,  whose 

*  «  L*Arclievesqae  de  Cantexbuiy  s'toit  excuse  de  se  troiLver  k  la  Commission  £c* 
clenastique  sur  sa  mauYSise  sante  et  son  g^nind  dge.  On  a  piis  aiissi  ce  pr^texte  pour 
Texcluie  de  la  stence  de  conseil."    Barilloh,  U  Oct.    Fox  MSS.  i.  154. 

\  Barillon,  ^  Sept.  and  if  Sept  1686.  Fox  MSS.  i.  149, 151;  a  full  and  appa- 
rently accurate  account  of  raese  divisions  among*  the  commissioners. 

^  D'Adda,  in  his  letter,  21  Oct  (1  Nov.)  168^  represents  Mulgrave  as  favourable  to 
the  Catholics. 
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talents  were  disgraced  by  peculiarly  infamous  vices,  was  raised  (o 
the  yacant  bishoprick  of  Chester,  in  siNte  of  the  recomipendation  of 
Sancrofty  who,  when  consulted  by  Janies,  proposed  Jeffreysi  the 
chancellor's  brother,  for  that  see.*    But  the  merit  of  Cartwright, 
which  prevailed  even  over  that  connexion,  consisted  in  having 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  inculcated  the  courtly  doctrine, 
that  the  promises  of  kings  were  declarations  of  a  favourable  inten- 
tion not  to  be  considered  as  morally  binding.     A  resolution  was 
taken  to  employ  Catholic  ministers  at  the  two  important  stations  of 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  *<  it  being,''  said  James  to  Barillon,  «  almost 
impossible  to  find  an  English  Protestant  who  had  not  too  great  a 
consideration  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "f    White,  an  Irish  Catho- 
lic of  considerable  ability,  who  had  received  the  foreign  title  of 
Marquis  D'Albyville,  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  partly,  perhaps,  with 
a  view  to  mortify  the  Prince  of  Orange.     It  was  foreseen  that  the 
known  character  of  this  adventurer  would  induce  the  Prince  to 
make  attempts  to  gain  him;  but  Barillon  advised  his  master  to  make 
libera]  presents  to  the  minister,  who  would  prefer  the  bribes  of 
Louis,  because  the  views  of  that  monarch  agreed  with  those  of  his 
own  sovereign  and  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion.}     James 
even  proposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  appoint  a  Catholic  noble* 
man,  of  Ireland,  Lord  Carlingford,  to  the  command  of  the  British 
regiments,  a  proposition  which,  if  accepted^  would  embroil  that 
Prince  with  all  his  friends  in  England,  and  if  rejected,  as  it  must 
have  been  known  that  it  would  be,  gave  the  King  a  new  pretext  for 
displeasure  to  be  avowed  at  a  convenient  season.     But  no  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Kihg  is  so  much  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent subject  as  the  renewal  of  that  open  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Rome  which  was  prohibited  by  the  unrepealed  laws  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.     Monsignor  D'Adda  had  ai*- 
rived  in  England  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  as  the  minister 
of  the  Pope,  but  appeared  at  court  in  the  beginning  only  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  In  a  short  time,  James  informed  him  that  he  might 
assume  the  public  character  of  his  Holiness's  minister,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  chapel  in  his  house,  and  the  other  honours  and  immuni- 
ties of  that  character,  without  going  through  the  formalities  of  a 

*  jyOylefB  Life  of  Sancroft,  L  235.,  where  the  Afchbuhop's  letter  to  die  Kine 
(dated  29th  July,  1685,)  is  printed, 

t  Barillon,  JJ  JuiU.  1686. 

t  '*  M.  le  Pnnce  d'Oruige  fera  ce  qa'il  poiuta  pour  le  gagner;  mau  je  auis  pe^ 
suad^  qu'il  aimera  mieux  ^tre  dans  les  intents  de  votre  Majesty  sachant  bien  qulb 
sont  conlbrmes  k  ceiix  du  Roi  son  maltre,  et  que  c'est  I'avantage  de  la  religion  Catho- 
Uque.''  Four  thousand  livres,  whieb  BariUon  calculates  as  then  equivalent  to  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  were  given  to  D'Albyville  in  London.  Two  thousand  more 
were  to  be  advanced  to  him  at  the  Hague.  Bar.  2  Sept  (32  August,)  1686.  Fox 
MSS.  i.  147. 
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public  audience.  The  assumption  of  this  character  James  repre- 
sented as  the  more  proper,  because  he  was  about  to  send  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Rome  as  his  Holiness's  most  obedient  son.*  D'Adda 
professed  great  admiration  for  the  pious  zeal  and  filial  obedience  of 
the  Eangy  and  for  his  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restore  re- 
ligion to  her  ancient  splendour  ;t  but  he  dreaded  the  precipitate  mea- 
sures to  which  James  was  prompted  by  his  own  disposition  and  by 
the  party  of  zealots  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not  assume  the  pub- 
lic charaater  till  two  months  afterwards,  when  he  received  instructions 
to  that  effect  from  Rome.  Hitherto  the  King  had  coloured  his  in- 
terchange of  ministers  with  the  Roman  court  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  maintaining  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  government 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  as  much  as  with  the  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. But  his  zeal  soon  became  impatient  of  this  slight  disguise. 
In  a  few  days  after  D'Adda  had  announced  his  intention  to  assume 
the  public  character  of  a  minister,  Sunderland  came  to  him  to  con- 
vey his  Majesty's  desire  that  he  might  take  the  title  of  nuncio, 
which  would,  in  a  more  formal  and  solemn  manner,  distinguish  him 
from  other  ministers  as  the  representative  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
D'Adda  was  surprised  at  this  rash  proposal.}:  The  court  of  Rome 
long  hesitated,  from  aversion  to  the  foreign  policy  of  James,  from 
a  wish  to  moderate  rather  than  encourage  the  precipitation  of  his 
domestic  counsels,  and  from  apprehension  of  the  insults  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  sacred  person  of  its  nun* 
cio,  by  the  turbulent  and  heretical  populace  of  London. 

The  King  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Castlemain,  the  husband  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome.  '<  It  seemed 
singular,"  said  Barillon,  ^'that  he  should  have  chosen  for  such  a 
mission  a  man  so  little  known  on  his  own  account,  and  too  well 
known  on  that  of  his  wife."§  The  ambassador,  who  had  been  a 
polemical  writer  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,||  and  who  was  almost 
the  only  innocent  man  acquitted  on  the  prosecutions  for  the  popish 
plot,  seems  to  have  listened  more  to  zeal  and  resentment  than  to 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  delicate  negotiation.  He  probably 
expected  to  find  nothing  but  religious  zeal  prevalent  at  the  papal 
councils.  But  Innocent  XI.  was  influenced  by  his  character  as  a 
temporal  sovereign.  He  considered  James  not  solely  as  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church,  but  rather  as  the  devoted  or  subservient  ally  of 
Louis  XIV.  As  Prince  of  the  Roman  state,  he  resented  the  out- 
rages offered  to  him  by  that  monarch,  and  partook  with  all  other 

•  D'Adda,  ^  Dec.  1685.  f  ^d.  ff  Dec.  1685. 

i  Id.  44  Feb.  1686.    « lo  testar  alquanto  aorpreso  da  questo  ambasciato." 

§  Baruion,  1|  Oct  1685.    Fox,  Appendixi  czzii. 

|Dod,Ch.Hi8t450. 
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states  the  dread  justly  inspired  by  his  ambition  and  his  power. 
Even  as  bead  of  the  churchy  the  merits  of  Louis  as  the  persecutor  of 
the  Protestants*  did  not,  in  the  eye  of  Innocent,  atone  for  his  en- 
couraging the  Gallican  church  in  their  recent  resistance  to  the  unli- 
mited authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     These  discordant  feelings 
and  embroiled  interests,  which  it  would  have  required  the  utmost 
address  and  temper  to  reconcilci  were  treated  by  Castlemain  with 
the  rude  hand  of  an  inexperienced  zealot     Hoping,  probably,  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  as  the  forerunner  of  the  reconciliation 
of  a  great  kingdom,  he  was  displeased  at  the  reserve  and  coldness 
with  which  the  pontiff  treated  him,  and  instead  of  patiently  labour- 
ing to  overcome  obstacles  which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen,  he  re- 
sented them  with  a  violence  more  than  commonly  foreign  from  the 
decorum  of  the  papal  court.    He  was  instructed  to  solicit  a  cardi- 
nal's hat  for  Prince  Rinaldo  of  Este,  the  Queen's  brother;  a  mode- 
rate suit,  the  consent  to  which  was  for  a  considerable  time  retarded 
from  an  apprehension  of  strengthening  the  French  interest  in  the 
sacred  college.     The  second  request  was  that  the  Pope  would  con- 
fer a  titular  bishoprickt  on  Edward  Petre,  an  English  Jesuit  of  no- 
ble family,  who,  though  not  formally  the  King's  confessor, t  had 
more  influence  on  his  mind  than  any  other  ecclesiastic.     This  ho- 
nour was  desired  in  order  to  qualify  this  gentleman  for  performing 
with  more  dignity  the  duties  of  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.     Inno- 
cent declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  by 
their  institution  to  accept  bishopricks,  and  that  he  should  soonei^ 
make  a  Jesuit  a  cardinal  than  a  bishop.    But  as  the  popes  had  often 
dispensed  with  this  prohibition,  Petre  himself  rightly  conjectured 
that  the  ascendant  of  the  Austrian  party  at  Rome,  who  looked  on 
him  with  an  evil  eye  as  a  partisan  of  France,  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  refusal.  §    The  King  afterwards  solicited  for  his  favourite  the 
higher  dignity  of  cardinal;  but  he  was  finally  refused,  though  with 
profuse  civility,||  from  the  same  motive,  but  under  the  pretence  that 
there  had  been  no  Jesuit  cardinal  since  Bellarmine,  the  great  con- 
troversialist of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.T    Besides  these  per- 
sonal objects,  Castlemain  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Pope  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  to  procure  the  interposition  of  Innocent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  general  peace.     But  of  these  objects,  specious  as  they 

*  It  appean  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  in  m)r  pottcanon  fiom  Don  Pedio  RonquiDo, 
the  Spamrii  ambaaaBdor  in  London,  to  Don  Franceaco  Bemado  de  Quizoa^  25  Maitrh, 
is  April,)  1686^  that  Innocent^  though  he  pubUch^  applauded  the  zeal  of  Lou]%  did 
not  in  truth  approve  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

f**ln  partibus  infidelium»''  as  it  is  called.  BarilL  U  June,  1686.  Fox  M98.  i.  130. 

^  This  office  waa  held  by  a  learned  Jesuit*  named  Warner.  Dod,  Ch.  Ifiat*  iil  491. 

§  BariDon,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec.)  1686.    Fox  MSB.  i.  160. 

f  Dod,  Ch*  Hist  ill.  511.,  where  the  official  correspondence  in  1687  is  published. 

1  B'Adda,  28  July,  (8  Agusto,)  1687. 
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were^  the  attainmeDt  of  the  first  would  strengthen  France^  and  that 
of  the  second  imported  a  general  acquiescence  in  her  unjust  aggran- 
dizement   Even  the  triumph  of  monarchy  and  popery  in  England, 
together  with  the  projects  already  entertained  for  the  suppression  of 
the  northern  heresy,  as  the  Reformation  was  then  called,  and  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  which  was  considered  as  a  nest  of  heretics, 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  most  zealous  of  those  Catholic  powers 
who  dreaded  the  power  of  Louis,  and  were  averse  to  strengthen  his 
allies.     It  was  impossible  that  intelligence  of  such  suggestions  at 
Rome  should  not  immediately  reach  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma- 
dridy  or  should  not  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.     Castlemain  suffered  himself  to  be  engaged  in  contests  for 
precedency  with  the  Spanish  minister,  which  served,  and  were  per- 
haps intended,  to  embroil  him  more  deeply  with  the  Pope.    James 
at  first  resented  the  refusal  to  promote  Petre,*  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  his  ambassador.     D'Adda  was  obliged,  by 
his  station,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Sunderland,  to  keep 
up  friendly  appearances  with  Fetre,  but  Barillon  easily  discovered 
that  the  papal  minister  disliked  that  Jesuit  and  his  order,  whom  he 
considered  as  devoted  to  France.!    The  Pope  instructed  his  minis- 
ter to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Castlemain,  as  very  ill  becoming 
the  repre9entative  of  so  pious  and  so  prudent  a  king.  D'Adda  made 
this  representation  to  James  at  a  private  audience  where  the  Qeeen 
and  Lord  Sunderland  were  present    That  zealous  princess,  with 
more  fervour  than  dignity,  often  interrupted  his  narrative  by  ex- 
clamations of  horror  at  the  liberty  with  which  a  Catholic  minister 
bad  spoken  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter4    L6rd  Sunderland  said 
to  him,  <<The  King  will  d^  whatever  you  please.'^  James  professed 
the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  the  Holy  See;  and  assured  D'Adda 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  his  Holiness,  to  express  his  regret 
for  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  his  ambassador.  §     When  this  sub- 
mission was  made,  Innocent  formally  forgave  Castlemain  for  his  in- 
discreet zeal  in  promoting  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign;||  and  James 
publicly  announced  the  admission  of  his  ambassador  at  Rome  into 
the  Privy  Council,  both  to  console  the  unfortunate  minister,  and  the 
more  to  show  how  much  he  set  at  defiance  the  laws  which  forbade 
both  the  embassy  and  the  preferment  1[ 

*  BuiUon,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec.)  ubi  axprk 

fBuiUoD,  ^  June,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  133.    Barilion,  28  Feb.  (10  Match,)  1687. 
F^L174. 

#D'Adda,||Ma7.168r.    «<Je8ii«  epottible!" 

^D'Adda,  20  May  (30  May,)  and  27  May,  (6  Guig.)  1687. 

I  Letter  of  Innocent  XL  to  Jaipes,  16  Aug.  1687.    Dod,  Ch.  Hist  iii.  511. 

1  LondoQ  Gaz.  26  Sept.  1687. 
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DuBiNO  the  summer,  the  King,  had  assembled  a  body  of  15,000 
troops,  who  were  ensamped  on  Hounslow  Heathy  a  spectacle  new 
to  the  people  of  England,  who,  though  full  of  martial  spirit,  have 
never  regarded  with  favour  the  separate  profession  of  arms.*  He 
viewed  this  encampment  with  a  complacency  natoral  to  princes, 
and  he  expressed  his  feelings  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ii>  a  tone  of 
no  friendly  hoest.t  ,  He  caressed  the  o£Scers,  and  he  openly  declared 
that  he  should  keep  none  but  those  on  whom  he  could  rely.  %  A 
Catholic  Chapel  was  opened  on  the  camp,  and  missionaries  were 
distributed  among,  the  soldiers.  The  numl)ers  of  the  army  rendered 
it  an  object  of  very  serious  consideration.  Supposing  it  to  be  only 
32yOOO  in  EIngland  and  Scotland,  it  was  double  the  number  kept  up 
in  Great  Briiain  in  the  year  1792,  when  the  population  of  the  island 
had  certainly  more  than  doubled.  As  it  was  kept  on  foot  without 
consent  of  parliament^  there  wa»  no  limit  to  its  numbers,  but  the 
means  of  supporting  it  possessed  by  the  king;  which  might  be  de* 
rived  from  the  misapplication  of  funds  granted  for  other  purposes, 
or  be  supplied  by  foreign  powers  interested  in  destroying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  The  means  of  governing  this  arm^  were  at 
first  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  King;  but,  in  the  sequel,  a  new 

*  The  army,  on  the  1st  of  Juiuaiy,  1685,  amounted  to  19,97'8.  (Accounts  in  the 
War  Office.)  The  number  of  the  armj  in  Great  Britaun  in  1824  is  32^9  (Aniif  Ea« 
timatea,)  the  popuktion  being  14,39 1^681  (Population  Returns))  which  gives  a  pro- 
portion of  nearly  one  out  of  eveiy  654  persons,  or  of  one  soldier  out  of  eveiy  160  men 
of  the  figfitin^  age.  The  populatioii  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1665^  noC  exceeding^ 
five  millions,  the  proportion  of  the  arm/  to  it  was  one  soldier  to  every  250  persons,  or 
of  one  aoldier  to  eyeiy  sixty-five  men  of  the  fighting  age.  Scotland,  in  1685,  had  a 
separate  establishment  The  army  of  James^  at  his  accearion,  therefore,  was  more 
than  tvice  and  a  half  greater  in  comparison  with  tlie  population  tlian  the  present 
/brce,  (1822.)  The  comparative  wealth,  if  it  eould  be  eslSmated,  would  probably 
afibrdairotlar  results.  « 

+ James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  29  June,  1686.    Dairy,  Appendix  to  Books  & 
anaiv. 

:^BtfiIk»,8JaIy,1686.    Daby.    Id. 
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•Igect  of  apprehension  to  the  people.    The  petition  of  right,  in  af- 
firmance of  the  ancient  laws,  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  martial 
law  within  the  kingdom.*    The  ancient  mode  of  establishing  those 
summary  jurisdictions  and  punishments  which  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  obedience  of  arffiies  was,  in  a  great  measure,  wantiag. 
The  servile  ingenuity  of  aspiring  lawyers  was,  therefore,  set  at 
work  to  devise  some  new  expedient  for  more  easily  destroying  the 
eonstitntioo,  according  to  the  forms  of  law.    For  this  purpose  they 
revived  the  provisions  of  some  ancient  statutes,!  which  had  made 
desertion  a  capital  felony,  though  these  statutes  were,  in  the  opinion 
ef  the  best  lawyers,  either  repealed,  or  confined  to  soldiers  serving 
Hi  the  case  of  actual  or  immediately  impending  hostilities.    Even 
this  device  did  not  provide  the  means  of  punishing  the  other  mili- 
tary offences,  which  are  sa  dangerous  to  the  order  of  armies,  that 
^ere  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  been  actually  punished  by 
ether  means,  however  eonffessedly  illegal.     Several  soldiers  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  the  felony  of  desertion;  and  the 
scruples  of  judges  on  the  legality  of  these  proceedings  induced  the 
King  more  than  once  to  recur  to  his  ordinary  measure  for  the  puri- 
fication of  tribunals,  by  the  removal  of  the  judges,  and  by  the  dis- 
missal from  the  recordership  of  London  of  Sir  John  Holt,  who  was 
destined,  in  better  times,,  to  be  one  of  the  most  indexible  guardians 
ef  the  laws..    The  only  person  who  ventured  to  express  the  general 
feeling  respecting  the  army  was  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell,,  and  who  was  then  in  prison  for  a 
wosk  which  he  published  some  years  before  against  the  succession 
,  ef  J^mes,  under  the  title  of  <<  Julian  the  Apostate. ^*X  He  now  wrote, 
and  sent  to  an  agent  to*  he  dispersed  (for  there  was  no  proof  of  actual 
dispersion  or  sale,§)  an  address  to  the  army,  expostulating  with  them 
en  the  danger  of  serving  under  illegally  commissioned  o£Eicers>  and 
for  objects  inconsistent  witlv  the  safety  of  their  country.     He  also 
wrote  another  paper,  in  which  he  asserted  that  « resistance  may  be 
Bsed  in  case  our  religion  or  our  rights  should  be  invaded.''     For 
these  acts  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  small  fine, 
to  be  thriee  pilloried,  and  to  be  whipped  by  the  common  hangman 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn*    For  both  these  publications^  his  spirit 
was,  doubtless,  deserving  of  the  highest  applause.    The  prosecution 
in  the  first  case  can  hardly  be  condemned,  and  the  convietioo  still 
less.    But  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  reflects  the  highest  disho- 
nour on  the  judges,  more  especially  on  Sir  Edward  Herbert^  whose 

•  Statute  3  Chariea  I.  o.  1. 

j[7U,\U.c.%.    3H.Vin.e.5.fand2aiid3£dw.yi.c2.   Hale^  PleM  of  the 
Crown,  Book  L  c  63. 
t  State  Trials^  xa.  1339. 
i  In  fact,  however,  many  weie  dispersed.    KenneV  uL  450. 
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high  pfvtensioiui  to  morality  and  hamairity  deeply  aggravate  tte 
guiit  of  hta  cooeurrence  in  this  atroctoua  judgmeot. 

Previoua  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  he  was  degraded 
from  his  sacred  character  by  Crew,  Sprat,  and  White,  three  bishopa 
authorized  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  diocesa  of 
of  London  d^iring  the  suspension  of  Compton.  When,  as  part  of 
the  formality,  the  Bible  was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  he  struggled  to 
preserve  it,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out,  <^  You  cannot  take 
from  Die  the  consolation  contained  in  the  sacred  volume.^'  The 
barbarous  judgment  was  '^executed  with  g^eat  rigour  and  cruelty."* 
In  the  course  of  a  painful  and  ignominious  progress  of  two  miles 
through  crowded  streets,  he  i*eceived  317  stripes,  inflicted  with  a 
whip  of  nine  cords  knotted.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  the  reader, 
as  soon  as  he  has  perused  the  narrative  of  these  enormities,  to  learn, 
though  with  some  disturbance  to  the  order  of  time,  that  amends 
were  in  some  measure  made  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  his  persecu* 
tors  were  reduced  to  th^  bitter  mortification  of  humbling  themselves 
before  their  victim.  After  theRevoIution,  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  him  wss  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  illegal  and  cru- 
el, f  Crew,  bishop  of  Duvham,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  de* 
prived  him,  made  him  a  considerable  compensation  in  moneys  and 
Withins,  the  judge  who  delivered  the  sentence,  counterfeited  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  pretended  that  his  dying  hours  were  disturbed 
by  the  remembrance  of  what  lie  had  done,  in  order  to  betray  John- 
son, through  his  humane  and  Christian  feelings,  into  such  a  declara* 
Uoo  of  forgiveness  as  might  eontribute  to  shelter  the  cruel  judge 
from  farther  animadversion.^ 

The  desire  of  the  King  to  propagato  his  religtoR  was  a  natural 
eonsequence  of  zealous  attachment  to  it  But  it  was  a  very  dange- 
rous quality  in  a  monarch,  ^especially  when  ihe  principle  of  re]i«> 
gious  liberty  were  not  adopted  by  any  European  government.  The 
royal  apostle  is  seldom  convinced  of  the  good  faith  of  the  opponent . 
whom  he  haa^failed  to  convert  He  soon  persuades  himself  that  the 
pertinacity  of  the  heretic  arises  more  from  the  depravity  of  his  na- 
ture than  from  the  errors  of  his  judgment  He  first  shows  displea- 
sure to  his  perverse  antagonists;  he  then  withdraws  advantage  from 
them;  he,  in  many  cases,  may  think  it  reasonable  to  bring  them  to 
reflection  by  some  degree  of  hardship;  and  the  disappointed  dispu- 
tant may  at  last  degenerate  into  a  furious  persecutor.  The  attempt 
to    convert  the  army  was  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  King's  own 

*  Comm.  Joum.  24  June,  1690.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Report  of  a  commit- 
tee who  examined  eridence  on  the  case,  and  whose  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
bouse.    They  safficiently  show  that  Echaid's  extenuatmg  statements  are  fiJse. 

t  Comm.  Joum.  ubi  supnl.  t  Narcias.  LuttereQt  Februaiy*  laOO. 

4  State  Trials^iz.  1354. 
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olgect.    He  boasted  of  the  number  of  converts  in  one  of  his  regi- 
ments of  Guards,  without  considering  the  consequences  of  teaching 
controversy  to  an  army.  The  political  canvass  carried  on  among  the 
officers^and  the  controversial  sermons  preached  to  the  soldiers,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  in 
his  camp  which  he  ought  to  have  dreaded  as  his  most  formidable 
enemy.     He  early  destined  the  revenue  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  be  a  provision  for  converts.*    He  probably  was  sincere  in  his 
professions,  that  he  meant  only  to  make  it  a  provision  for  those  who 
had  sacrificed  interest  to  religion.    But  experience  shows  how  easi- 
ly such  a  provision  swells  into  a  reward^  and  how  naturally  it  at 
length  becomes  a  premium  for   hypocrisy.      It  was  natural  that 
his  passion  for  proselytes  should  show  itself  towards  his  own  chil- 
dren.    The  Pope,  in  his  conversations  with  Lord  Castlemain,  said, 
that  without  tlie  conversion  of  the  Princess  Anne,  no  advantage  ob- 
tained for  the  Catholic  religion  could  be  permanently  secured. t 
The  King  assented  to  this  opinion,  and  had,  indeed,  before  attempt- 
ed to  dispose  his  daughter  favourably  to  his  religion,  influenced, 
probably,  by  parental  kindness,  which  was  one  of  his  best  quali- 
ties.!   He  must  have  considered  as  hopeless  the  case  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  early  removed  from  her  father,  and  the  submissive  as  well 
as  affectionate  wife  of  a  husband  of  decisive  character,  and  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  cause.     To  Anne,  therefore,  his  atten^* 
lion  was  turned.     But  with  her  he  found  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties.    Both/ these  princesses,  after  their  father  had  become  a  Catho- 
lic, were  considered  as  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, trained  in  the  utmost  horror  of  popery.     Their  partiali- 
ties and  resentments  were  regulated  by  difference  of  religion;  their 
political  importance  and  their  splendid  prospects  were  dependent  oa 
the  Protestant  church.    Anne  was  surrounded  by  zealous  church- 
men; she  was  animated  by  her  preceptor  Compton;  her  favourites 
Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  had  become  determined  partisans  of  Pro- 
testantism; and  the  King  found,  in  the  obstinacy  of  his  daughter's 
character,  a  resistance  hardly  to  be  apprehended  from  a  young 
princess  of  slight  understanding.§     Some  of  the  reasons  of  this  zeal 
for  converting  her  clearly  show  that,  whether  the  succession  was 
actually  held  out  to  her  as  a  lure  or  not,  at  least  there  was  an  inten- 
tion, that  if  she  became  a  Catholic,  she  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange.    Bonrepaux,  a  French  minister  of  ability,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had,  indeed,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  pe^ 

•  D'AddB,  30  April,  (10  Maggio,)  1686. 
-t  BariUon,  f  f  June,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  134. 
t  D'Adda,  dfO  April,  (10  Maggio,)  1686. 
^  BariUon,  ubi  supra. 
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tiodf  tried  the  effect  of  that  temptation  on  her  husband,  Prince 
George.*  He  ventured  to  ask  his  friend,  the  Danish  envoy,  ^  whe^ 
ther  the  Prince  had  any  ambition  to  raise  his  consort  to  the  throne 
at  the  expense  of  the  Princess,  which  seemed  to  be  practicable  if  he 
became  a  Catholic. ''  The  envoy  hinted  this  bold  suggestion  to  the 
Prince,  who  appeared  to  receive  it  well,  and  even  showed  a  wil- 
Uagaess  to  be  instructed  on  the  controverted  questions.  Bonrepaux 
found  means  to  supply  the  Princess  with  Catholic  books,  whioh^ 
for  a  moment,  she  showed  some  willingness  to  consider.  He  re- 
presented her  to  his  court  as  timid  and  silent,  but  ambitious  and  of 
some  talent,  with  a  violent  hatred  for  the  Queen.  He  reported 
his  attempts  to  the  King,  who  listened  to  him  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure; and  the  subtle  diplomatist  observes,  that,  though  'he  might 
fail  in  the  conversion,  he  should  certainly  gain  the  good  graces  of 
James  by  the  effort,  which  his  knowledge  of  that  monarch's  hatred 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  his  chief  indiiceraent  to  hazard. 

The  success  of  the  King  himself,  in  his  attempts  to  make  prose- 
lytes,  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  zeal  and 
influence.  Parker,  originally  a  zealous  nonconformist,  afterwards 
a  slanderous  buffoon,  and  an  episcopalian  of  persecuting  principles, 
earned  the  bishoprick  of  Oxford  by  showing  a  strong  disposition  to 
favour,  if  not  to  be  reconciled  to,  the  Church  of  Rome.  Two  bishops 
publicly  visited  Mr.  Leyburn,  the  Catholic  prelate,  at  his  apartments 
in  St  James's  Palace,  on  his  being,  made  almoner  to  the  King, 
when  it  was,  unhappily,  impossible  to  impute  their  conduct  to  li- 
berality or  charity.t  Walker,  the  master  of  University  College  in 
Oxford^  and  three  of  the  fellows  of  that  society,  were  the  earliest 
and  most  noted  of  the  few  open  converts  among  the  clergy. 
L'Elstrange,  though  he  bad  for  five-and-twenty  years  written  ail 
the  scurrilous  libels  of  the  court,  refused  to  abandon  the  Protestant 
Church.  Dryden,  indeed,  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  his  mas- 
ter*4  and  neither  the  critical  time,  nor  his  general  character,  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  some  of  the  admirers  of  that  great  poet  from 

♦  Bonrepaux  ft  Seignelai,  18  March,  (28  Mare,)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  95. 

j^  D'Adda,  11  Januaiy,  (21  Jenn.)  1686.  The  King  and  Queen  took  the  sacrament 
at  St  James's  Chapel.  **  Portando  k  Spado  avanti  S.  M.  il  Duca  di  Gordon,  Scoz- 
zeae  Cattolico,  Monsipre  VescoYO  Leyburn,  e  passato  da  alcuni  riorni  nell*  aparte- 
mento  de  St.  James  destinato  al  gran  Elimosiniere  de  S.  M.  in  habito  lungo  neto  por- 
tando la  croce  nen,  a  fa  yedere  in  publico  visitandolo  ministri  de  Principi  e  Utri: 
ilirono  un  porno  per  fargli  *ina  insita  due  vescovi  Protestanti.'*  As  this  occurred  be- 
fore the  promotion  of  the  two  profligate  prelates,  Parker  and  Gartwright,  one  Of 
these  visiters  must  have  been  Crew,  and  the  other  was,  too  probably.  Sprat.  The 
ibrmer  had  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  a  few 
days  before. 

i  <*  Dryden,  the  hmcm  play-writer,  and  his  two  sons,  and  Mrs.  Nelly,  were  sud  to  go 
to  masB.  Such  proselytes  were  no  great  loss  to  the  church."  Evelyn,  I  594,  19  Jan. 
16a6.    Theiuraour)a8fiff«sitre]atedtoMrs.Gwynne»w«9C«lummous. 
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aeriotiilj  mainttlning  Umt  hii  cdnvenion  Wm  real.  The  stmt  per« 
8ons  who  make  this  stand  for  the  conscientious  character  of  the 
poet  6(  a  profligate  court,  have  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  dts* 
cover  and  exaggerate  those  human  frailties  from  which  fervid  piety 
and  intrepid  integrity  did  not  altogether  preserve  Milton,  in  the 
evil  days  of  his  age,  and  poverty,  and  blindness.*  The  King  failed 
in  a  personal  attempt  to  convert  Lord'  Dartmouth,  whom  he  conat- 
dered  as  his  most  faithful  servant  for  having  advised  him  to  bring 
Irish  troops  into  England,  as  they  were  more  worthy  of  trust  than 
others;!  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  of  honour  who  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  the  Church  of  England^  though  his  counsels  relating  to 
civil  afiairs  were  the  most  fatal  to  public  liberty.  M iddleton,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  a  man  of  ability,  supposed  to  have  no 
strong  principles  of  religion,  was  equally  inflexible.  The  Catholic 
divine  who  was  sent  to  him  began  by  attempting  to  reconcile  his 
understanding  to  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
"Your  lordship,*' said  he,  "believes  the  Trinity.'*— •« Who  told 
you  so?"  answered  Middleton.  "  You  are  come  here  to  prove 
your  own  opinions,  not  to  ask  about  mine."  The  astonished  priest 
is  said  to  have  immediately  retired.  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave^ 
is  also  said  to  have  sent  away  a  monk  who  came  to  convert  him  by 
a  jest  upon  the  same  doctrine: — "I  have  convinced  myself,''  said 
he,  <<by  much  reflection,  that  God  made  man;  but  I  citanot  believe 
that  man  can  make  God."  But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  pleasantry  or  profaneness,  his  integrity  is  more  questionable. 
He  was  made  lord  chamberlain  immediijitely  after  Jeffreys's  circuity 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  whea 
Sancroft  refused  to  act.§  He  continued  in  that  office  to  the  last. 
He  held  hopes  that  he  might  be  converted  to  a  very  late  period  of 
the  reign.  ||  He  was  employed  by  James  to  persuade  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  testf  He  brought  a 
patent  for  a  marquisate  to  the  King  when  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the 
kingdom;**  and  in  the  month  of  October,  1688,  he  thought  it  ne- 

*  Compare  Dr.  Johnson's  biography  cf  IGlten  with  his  genenUy  excellent  life  of 
Diyden. 

t  D'Adda,  30  April,  (10  Maggio,)  1686.  «  Diceva  il  Re  che  il  detto  Mflord  vem- 
mente  gli  aveva  dato  consigU  molto  fedeli,  uno  di  quelle  era  atato  di  hr  venire  truf^i 
Irlandeai  in  Inghilteira,  neUe  quali  poteva  S.  M.  meglio  fidaist  che  negle  altri.'' 

^  Lond  Gaz.  21st  Oct  1685,  the  day  of  Mrs.  Gaunt's  execution. 

^  Com.  Joum.  4th  June,  1689.  The  first  commisnon  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
15th  July,  16854  the  second,  in  which  Mulgrave  is  substituted  for  Sancroft,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  Mulgrave's  name  continues  in  the  last  commis- 
non, 14th  Oct  168r. 

I  BariUon,  30  August,  (30  Aoiit,)  168r.  Fox  MSS.  i.  199.  *<I1  est  assez  appa- 
rent  qu'il  a  donn^  lea  assurances  au  Boi  d'Angleteire  de  se  dMarer  Cath(£que$  mais 
il  differe  de  le  faire,  et  ceux  qui  le  oonnoiisent  davantage  cioient  qu'il  ne  le  fem 
,plus.*' 

IHaGikxMS.  •«  Id.  ibid.    ««Halfitt  hour  bdm  King  James  went  awfty." 
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to  provide  agtinst  the  approtebing  storm  by  obtaining  a  go* 
neral  pardon.*  Colonel  Eirke,  from  whom  strong  scruples  were 
hardly  to  be  expected,  is  said  to  have  answered  the  King's  desire, 
that  be  would  listen  to  Catholic  divines,  by  declaring,  that  when  be 
was  at  Tangier  he  had  engaged  himself  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
if  ever  he  changed  his  reUgion,  to  become  a  Mahometan.  Lord 
Churchill,  though  neither  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  James,  nor 
distinguished  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  religion^ 
withstood  the  attempts  of  his  generous  benefactor  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  said  of  himself,  that  though  he  had  not 
led  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  trusted  that  he  had  the  courage  to  die  the 
death  of  a  marty  r.  f 

So  much  constancy  in  religious  opinion  may  seem  singular  among 
courtiers  and  soldiers:  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  inconsist- 
ency of  men's  actions  with  their  opinions  is  more  often  due  to  in- 
firmity  than  to  insincerity;  that  the  members  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  restrained  from  deserting  it  by  principles  of  honour;  snd  tha( 
the  disgrace  of  desertion  was  much  aggravated  by  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  adverse  cause,  and  by  the  violent  animosity  then 
raging  between  the  two  parties  who  divided  England  and  Europe. 

Nothing  so  much  excited  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protestant  nations 
against  Louis  XIV.  as  ^e  measures  which  he  adopted  against  his 
sobjects  of  the  Protestant  religion.  As  his  policy  on  that  subject 
contributed  U>  the  downfiil  of  James,  it  seems  proper  to  state  it 
more  fully  than  the  internal  occurrences  of  a  foreign  country,  ought, 
generally,  to  be  treated  in  English  history.  The  opinions  of  the 
Reformers,  which  triumphed  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  and 
were  wholly  banished  from  others,  had  very  early  divided  France 
and  Grermany  into  two  powerful  but  unequal  parties.  The  wars 
between  the  princes  of  the  empire  which  sprang  from  this  source^ 
after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  finally  composed 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  In  France,  where  religious  enthusi- 
aom  was  exasperated  by  the  lawless  character  and  mortal  animosities 
of  civil  war,  these  hostilities  raged  for  near  forty  years  with  a  vio- 
lence unparalleled  in  any  civilized  age  or  country.  As  soon  as 
Henry  IV.  had  established  his  authority  by  conformity  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  majority  of  his  people,  the  first  object  of  his  paternal 
policy  was  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  Protestants,  and  to  restore 
the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  by  a  general  law  on  this  equally  arduous 
and  important  subject     The  contending  opinions  in  their  nature 

*  State  Paper  OiHce.  Had  not  Lord  Mulgrave  written'  some  memoin  oC  hit  onm 
time,  his  importance  as  a  statevnan  would  not  have  desenred  ao  fall  an  «^;KMare  of 
liis  pc^cal  character. 

-f  Lmd  Churchill  to  Prince  of  Onnge.    Cox's  Hem. 
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admitted  no  negotiatioD  or  coocesBton.  The  simple  and  effectual 
expedient  of  permitting  them  all  to  be  professed  with  equal  free« 
dom  was  then  untried  in  practice,  and  almost  unknown  in  specula- 
tion.. The  toleration  of  error,  according  tathe  received  princfpks 
of  that  age,  differed  little  from  the  permission  of  crimes.  Amidst 
such  opinions  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  frame  a  specific  law  for 
the  government  of  hostile  sects;  and  the  edict  of  Nantes,  passed  by 
Henry  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  159S>  must  be  considered  as  ho- 
nourable to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  his  Catholic  oounsellors. 
This  edict,*  said  to  be  composed  by  the  great  historian  De  Thon^ 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  bellige- 
rent parties,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  royal  authority. 
Though  the  transaction  was  founded  merely  in  humanity  and  pru- 
dence, without  any  reference  to.  religious  liberty,  some  of  its  pro- 
visions were  conformable  to  the  legitimate  results  of  that  great 
principle.  All  Frenchmen  of  the  reformed  religion  were  declared 
to  be  admissible  to  every  offiee,  civil  and  military,  in  the  kingdom; 
and  they  were  received  into  all  schools  and  colleges  without  dis- 
tinction. Dissent  from  the  Established  Church  was  exempted  front 
all  penalty  or  civil  inconvenience.  The  puMic  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  confined  to  those  cities  and  towns  where  it  had 
been  formerly  granted,  and  to  the  mansions  of  the  gentry  who  had 
seignorial  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  It  might,  however,  be 
practised  in  other  places  by  the  pern>ission  of  the  Catholics,  who 
were  lords  of  the  respective  manors.  Wherever  the  worship  of  the 
Protestants  was  lawful,  their  religious  bodks  might  freely  be  bought 
and  sold.  They  might  inhabit  any  part  of  the  kingdom  without 
molestation  for  their  opinion^  and  private  worship  was  every  where 
protected  by  the  exemption  of  their  houses  from  all  legal  search  on 
account  of  religion.  These  restrictions,  though  they  show  the  edict 
to  be  a  pacification  between  parties,  with  little  regard  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals,  yet  do  not  seem  m  practice  to  have  much  li- 
mited the  religious  liberty  of  French  Protestants. 

To  secure  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  chambers,  in 
which  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  in  equal  numbers,  were  esta- 
blished in  the  principal  parliaments,  t  The  edict  was  declared  to 
be  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  law.  By  a  separate  grant  executed 
at  Nantes,  the  King  authorized  the  Protestants,  for  eiglit  years,  to 
garrison  the  towns  and  places  of  which  they  were  at  that  time  in 
military  possession,  and  to  hold  them  under  his  authority  and  obe- 

*  The  origina]  edict  is  to  be  found  in  Beddt,  Hist,  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes^  Appendbc^ 
p.  68—85. 

f  Paris,  Thoiilouse,  Grenoble,  and  BouMeaux.  The  Chambers  of  the  Edict  at  Pa- 
ris took  cognizance  ^  all  causes  where  Protestants  were  parties  in  Normandy  and 
Britanyr 
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dieoce.     The  possession  of  these  places  of  security  was  afterwards 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  the  expense  of  their  garrisons  de- 
frayed by  the  crown.     Some  cities,  also,  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Protestants,  and  where  the  magistrates,  by  the  an- 
cient constitution,  regulated  the  armed  force,  with  little  dependence 
on  the  crown,  such  as  Nismes,  Rochelle,  and  Montauban,*  though 
not  formally  garrisoned  by  the  reformed,  still  constituted  a  part  of 
their  military  security  for  the  observance  of  the  edict     An  armed 
sect  of  dissenters  must  have  afforded  many  plausible  pretexts  for 
attacking  them;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  justifiable  reasons  of  po- 
licy for  depriving  the  Protestants  of  those  important  fortresses,  the 
poflsessibn  of  which  gave  them  the  character  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  naturally  led  them  into  dangerous  connexion  with  Pro- 
testant and  rival  states.     His  success  in  accomplishing  that  impor- 
tant enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  his  administra- 
tion; though  he  owed  the  reduction  of  Rochelle  to  the  feebleness 
and  lukewarmness,  if  not  to  the  treachery,  of  the  court  of  England. 
Richelieu  discontinued  the  practice  of  granting  the  royal  license  to 
the  Protestant  body  to  hold  political  assemblies;  and  he  adopted  it 
as  a  maxim  of  permanent  policy,  that  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
army  and  the  state  should  be.  granted  to  Protestants  only  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  merit    In  other  respects  that  haughty  minister  treat- 
ed the  Protestants  as  a  mild  conqueror.     When  they  were  reduced 
to  entire  submission,  in  1629,  an  edict  of  pardon  was  issued  at 
Nismes,  confirming  all  the  civil  and  religious  principles  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  t    At  the  moment  that  they 
were  reduced  to  the  situation  of  private  subjects,  they  disappear 
from  the  history  of  France.    They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  dissen- 
nons  which  disturbed  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.     They  are  not 
named  by  that  Prince  in  the  enumeration  which  he  gives  of  objects 
of  pablic  anxiety  at  the  period  which  preceded  his  assumption  of 
the  reins  of  government,  in  1660.     The  great  families  attached  to 
them  by  birth  and  honour  during  civil  war  were  gradually  allured 
to  the  religion  of  the  court;  while  those  of  inferior  condition,  like 
the  members  of  other  sects  excluded  from  power,  applied  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  were  patronised  by  Colbert  as  the  most 
iDgenious  manufacturers  in  France.    A  declaration,  prohibiting  the 
relapse  of  converted  Protestants  under  pain  of  confiscation,  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  persecute,  which  that  prudent  minister  had 

*  Cautionary  towns, — <'La  Rochelle  surtout  avait  des  tndtes  avec  lea  Roia  de 
flrance  qui  la  rendoient  presque  ind^cndante."    Benoit,  251. 

-f-  Benoit,  Hist  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  \u  App.  92.  (Madame  de  Ducas,  the  ^er  of 
Xurenne,  was  so  z^^oos  a  Protestant  that  she  wished  to  educate  as  a  minister  her  son, 
vtao  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  became  Lord  Feveraham.  Benoit,  Hist  de 
I'^Bcfit,  iv.  129.) 

29 
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the  good  fortune  to  check.     An  edict  punishing  emigration  with 
death,  though  long  after  turned  into  the  sharpest  instrument  of  in- 
tolerance, seems,  originally,  to  have  flowed  solely  from  the  general 
prejudices  on  that  subject,  which  have  infected  the  laws  and  policy 
of  most  states.  Till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  when  Louis  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  French  Protestants  experienced  only 
those  minute  vexations  from  which  sectaries,  discouraged  by  a  go- 
vernment, are  seldom  secure.     The  immediate  cause  of  a  general 
and  open  departure  from  the  moderate  system,  under  which  France 
had  enjoyed  undisturbed  quiet  for  half  a  century,  is  to  be  discerned 
only  in  the  character  of  the  King,  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct with  his  opinions.     Those  conflicts  between  his  disorderly 
passions  and  his  unenlightened  devotion,  which  had  long  agitated 
his  mind,  were,  at  last  composed  under  the  ascendant  of  Madame 
de  Main  tenon;  and  in  this  situation  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of 
signalizing  his  penitence,  and  atoning  for  his  sins,  by  the  conver- 
sion of  his  heretical  subjects.*    The  prudence  as  well  as  modera- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon  prevented  her  from  counselling  the 
employment  of  violence  against  the  members  of  her  former  religion^ 
nor  do  such  means  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  contemplated  by 
the  King;  still  she  dared  not  moderate  the  zeal  on  which  her  great- 
ness was  founded.     But  the  passion  for  conversion,  armed  with  ab- 
solute power,  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  mistaken  conscience,  in- 
toxicated by  success,  exasperated   by  resistance,  anticipated  and 
carried  beyond  its  purpose  by  the  zeal  of  subaltern  agents,  deceived 
by  their  false  representations,  and  often  irrevocably  engaged  by 
their  rash  acts,  too  warm  to  be  considerate  in  choosing  means  or 
weighing  consequences,  led  the  government  of  Fhince,  under  a 
prince  of  no  cruel  nature,  by  an  almost  unconscious  progress,  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  from  a  successful  system  of  toleration  to 
the  most  unprovoked  and  furious  persecution  ever  carried  on  against 
so  great,  so  innocent,  and  so  meritorious  a  body  of  men.     The 
Chambers  of  the  Edict  were  suppressed  on  general  grounds  of  judi- 
cial reformation,  and  because  the  concord  between  the  two  religions 
rendered  them.no  longer  necessary.     By  a  series  of  edicts  the  Pro- 
testants were  excluded  from  all  public  offices,  and  from  all  profes- 
sions which  were  said  to  give  them  a  dangerous  influence  over  opi- 
nion.   They  were  successively  rendered  incapable  of  being  judges^ 
advocates,  attorneys,  notaries,  clerks,  officers,  or  even  attendants  of 
courts  of  law.     They  were  banished  in  multitudes  from  places  in 

*  «  Le  Boi  pense  serieusement  d  la  ccmyeralon  des  h^retiques,  et  dans  pea  on  y 
tiavaillera  tout  de  bon."    Lettre  de  Mad.  de  Muntenon,  Oct.  28. 1679. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Rulhiere  on  the  Causes  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  oV 
Nantes  (Paris,  1788^)  first  made  known  the  fatal  history  of  this  fatal  transaction. 
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the  revenue,  to  which  their  habit  of  method  and  calculation  had  di- 
rected their  pursuits.  They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  occupa- 
tions of  printers  and  booksellers.*  Even  the  pacific  and  neutral 
profession  of  medicine,  down  to  its  humblest  branches,  was  closed 
to  their  industry.  They  were  prohibited  from  intermarriage  with 
Catholics,  and  from  hiring  Catholic  domestics,  without  exception  of 
convenience  or  necessity.  Multiludes  of  men  were  thus  driven 
from  their  employments,  without  any  regard  to  their  habits,  expec- 
tations, and  plans,  which  they  had  formed  on  the  failh  of  the  laws. 
Besides  the  misery  which  immediately  flowed  from  these  acts  of 
injustice,  they  roused  and  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  those,  who  need 
onJy  the  slightest  mark  of  the  temper  of  government  to  inflict  on 
their  dissenting  countrymen  those  minute  but  ceaseless  vexations 
which  imbitter  the  daily  course  of  human  life. 

As  the  ^dict  of  Nantes  had  only  permitted  the  public  worship  of 
Protestants  in  certain  places,  it  had  often  been  a  question  whether 
particular  churches  were  erected  conformably  to  that  law.    The 
renewal  and  multiplication  of  suits  on  this  subject  furnished  the 
means  of  striking  a  dangerous  blow  against  the  reformed  religion. 
Prejudice  and  servile  tribunals  adjudged  multitudes  of  churches  to 
be  demolished  by  decrees  which  were  often  illegal,  and  always  un- 
just.    By  these  judgments  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were,  in 
fact,  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  their  religion.    They  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  educating  their  clergy  by  the  suppression  of 
their  flourishing  colleges  at  Sedan,  Saumur,  and  Montauban,  which 
had  long  been  numbered  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Protestant 
Europe.    Other  expedients  were  devised  to  pursue  them  into  their 
families,  and  harass  them  in  those  situations  where  the  disturbance 
of  quiet  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds  on  human  nature.    The  local 
judges  were  authorized  and  directed  to  visit  the  death-beds  of  Pro- 
testants, and  to  interrogate  them  whether  they  determined  to  die  in 
obstinate  heresy.    Their  children  were  declared  competent  to  abjure 
their  errors  at  the  age  of  seven;  and  by  such  mockery  of  conversion 
they  might  escape,  at  that  age,  from  the  aflcctionate  care  of  their 
parents.     Every  childish  sport  was  received  as  evidence  of  abjara- 
tion.     Every  parent  dreaded  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  neighbour, 
as  the  means  of  ensnaring  a  child  into  irrevocable  alienation.    Each 
of  these  disabilities  or  severities  was  inflicted  by  a  separate  edict; 
and  each  was  founded  on  the  allegaticm  of  some  special  grounds, 
which  seemed  to  guard  against  any  general  conclusion  at  variance 
with  the  privileges  of  Protestants. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  third  of  the  King's  savings  on  his  privy 

^  It  is  singular  that  they  were  not  excluded  from  the  mifitaiy  serrice  by  sea  or 
land. 
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purse  was  set  apart  to  recompense  converts  to  the  established  reli- 
gion. The  new  converts  were  allowed  a  delay  of  three  years  for 
the  payment  of  their  debts;  and  they  were  exempted  for  the  same 
period  from  the  obligation  of  affording  quarters  to  soldiers.  This 
last  privilege  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Louvois,a  minister  of  great 
talent  but  of  tyrannical  character,  a  new  and  more  terrible  instru* 
ment  of  conversion.  He  despatched  regiments  of  dragoons  into  the 
Protestant  provinces,  with  instructions  that  they  should  be  almost 
entirely  quartered  on  the  richer  Protestants.  This  practice,  which 
afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Dragtmruuh,  became  so  infamous 
throughout  Europe,  was  attended  by  all  the  outrages  and  barbari- 
ties to  be  expected  from  a  licentious  soldiery  let  loose  on  those  whom 
they  considered  as  the  enemies  of  their  King,  and  the  blasphemers 
of  their  religion.  Its  efiects  became  soon  conspicuous  in  the  feigned 
conversion  of  great  cities  and  extensive  provinces;  which,  instead  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  government  to  the  atrocity  of  the  policy 
adopted  under  its  sanction,  served  only  to  create  a  deplorable  ex« 
pectation  of  easy,  immediate,  and  complete  success.  At  Nismes, 
60,000  Protestants  abjured  their  religion  in  three  days.*  The  Kii^ 
was  informed  by  one  despatch  that  all  Poitou  was  converted,  and 
that  in  some  parts  of  Dauphine  the  same  change  had  been  produced 
by  the  terror  of  the  dragoons  without  their  actual  presence*! 

All  these  expedients  of  disfranchisement,  chicane,  vexation,  se- 
duction, and  military  license,  almost  amounting  to  military  execu- 
tion, were  combined  with  declarations  of  respect  for  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  of  resolutions  to  maintain  the  religious  rights  of  the 
new  churches.  Every  successive  edict  spoke  the  language  of  tole- 
ration and  liberality.  Every  separate  exclusion  was  justified  on  a 
distinct  ground  of  specious  policy.  The  most  severe  hardships  were 
plausibly  represented  as  necessarily  arising  from  a  just  interpreta- 
tion and  administration  of  the  law.  Many  of  the  restrictions  were 
in  themselves  small;  many  tried  in  one  province,  and  slowly  extend- 
ed to  all;  some  apparently  excused  by  the  impatience  of  the  suffer- 
ers under  preceding  restraints.  In  the  end,  however,  the  unhappy 
Protestants  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  a  persecution  which,  in 
its  full  extent,  had  probably  never  been  contemplated  by  the  au- 
thor; and,  after  all  the  privileges  were  destroyed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  formality  of  repealing  the  law  by  which  these  privileges  bad 
been  conferred.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1685,  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  not  unwillingly  deceived  by  feigned  conver- 

*  Mem.  de  Chan.  D'Aguesseau. 

f  Menu  de  Dangeau  in  Lemontey,  M^m.  de  Louis  XIV.    The  fate  of  the  province 
of  Beam  was  peculiarly  dreadful.    It  may  be  seen  in  Rulhiere  and  Benoit. 
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sioDS,  andy  as  it  now  appears,  actuated  more  by  sudden  impulse  than 
loi^  premeditated  dedgn,  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  edict  of  revocation  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  the  better 
and  greater  part  of  those  who  professed  the  pretended  reformed  re- 
ligion had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  be- 
come unnecessary.  The  ministers  of  the  reformed  faith  were  ba- 
nished from  France,  in  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  the  galleys.  All 
Protestant  schools  were  shut  up;  and  the  unconverted  were  to  remain 
in  France,  without  annoyance  on  account  of  their  religion.  Soon 
after,  the  children  of  Protestants,  from  five  to  sixteen,  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
nearest  Catholic  relations,  or,  in  default  of  such  relations,  to  the 
magistrates.  The  return  of  the  exiled  ministers,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  a  Protestant  Church  for  religious  worship,  were 
made  punishable  with  death.  Carrying  vengeance  beyond  the 
grave,  another  edict  enjoined,  that  if  any  new  converts  should  re- 
fuse the  Catholic  sacraments  on  their  death-bed,  when  required  to 
receive  them  by  a  magistrate,  their  bodies  should  be  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  along  the  public  way,  and  then  cast  into  the  common  sew- 
ers. 

The  conversion  sought  with  most  apparent  eagerness  was  that 
of  Lord  Rochester.  Though  he  had  lost  all  favour,  and  even  con- 
fidence, James  k>ng  hesitated  to  remove  him  from  office.  He  was 
willing,  but  afraid  to  take  a  measure  which  would  involve  a  final 
rupture  with  the  Church  of  England.  His  connexion  with  the  family 
of  Hyde,  and  some  remains,  perhaps,  of  gratitude  for  past  services, 
and  a  dread  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  enemies,  together  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  old  habits  of  intimacy,  kept  his  mind  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution  and  fluctuation.  His  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Lord  Treasurer  became  generally  known  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  appears  to  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  sup- 
posed connexion  of  that  nobleman  with  the  episcopalian  administra- 
tion in  Scotland;  of  whose  removal  it  will  become  our  duty  presently 
to  speak.^  The  sudden  return  of  Lady  Dorchester  revived  the 
spirits  of  his  adherents,  f  But  the  Queen,  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance in  these  afiairs,  was,  on  this  occasion,  persuaded  to  retain  her 
anger,  and  to  profess  a  reliance  on  the  promise  made  by  the  King 
not  to  see  his  mistress. j;  Formerly,  indeed,  the  violence  of  her  temper 
is  said  to  have  been  one  source  of  her  influence  over  the  King;  and 
her  ascendency  was  observed  to  be  always  greatest  after  those 

*  BariUon,  8  July,  (18  Jiullet,)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  138. 
t  BariUon,  23  August^  (2  Sept)  1686.    Ibid. 

*  Report  of  an  agent  of  Louis  XIV.  in  London,  in  1686,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  my 
poeaeoaion. 
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paroxysms  of  ragie  to  which  she  was  excited  by  the  detection  of  his 
infidelities.  But,  in  circumstances  so  critical,  her  experienced  ad- 
visers dissuaded  her  from  repeating  hazardous  experiments;*  and  the 
amours  of  her  husband  are  said,  at  this  time,  to  have  become  so  vul- 
gar and  obscure  as  to  elude  her  vigilance.  She  was  mild  and  sub- 
missive to  him;  but  she  showed  her  suspicion  of  the  motive  of  Lady 
Dorchester's  journey  by  violent  resentment  against  Clarendon,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whom  she  believed  to  be  privy  to  it,  and 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  her  anger  by  the  most  humble, 
not  to  say  abject,  submissions.!  She  at  this  moment  seemed  to  have 
had  more  than  ordinary  influence,  and  she  was  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  all  afiairs.^  Supported,  if  not  instigated  by  her,  Sunder- 
land and  Petre,  with  the  more  ambitious  and  turbulent  part  of  the 
Catholics,  represented  to  the  King  that  nothing  favourable  to  the 
Catholics  was  to  be  hoped  from  parliament  so  long  as  his  court  and 
council  were  divided,  and  as  he  was  surrounded  by  a  Protestant  ca- 
bal, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  professed 
the  most  extravagant  zeal  for  the  English  church ;  that  notwith- 
standing the  pious  zeal  of  his  Majesty,  nothing  important  had  yet 
been  done  for  religion;  that  not  one  considerable  person  had  declared 
himself  a  Catholic ;  that  no  secret  believer  would  avow  himself,  and 
no  well-disposed  Protestant  would  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  till 
the  King's  administration  was  uniform,  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment more  decisive ;  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  Majesty  to  execute  the  intention  which  he  had  long 
entertained  either  to  bring  the  Treasurer  to  more  just  sentiments,  or 
to  remove  him  from  the  important  office  which  he  filled,  and  thus 
prove  to  the  public  that  there  was  no  means  of  preserving  power  or 
credit  but  by  supporting  the  King's  measures  for  the  Catholic  re- 
Iigion.§  They  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  means  to 
perpetuate  the  benefits  which  he  designed  for  the  Catholics,  and  of 
the  alarming  facility  with  which  the  Tudor  princes  had  made  and 
subverted  religious  revolutions.  Even  the  delicate  question  of  the 
succession  was  agitated,  and  some  had  the  boldness  of  throwing  out 
suggestions  to  James  on  the  most  efiectual  means  of  ensuring  a  Ca- 

*  In  a  MS.  among  the  Stuart  papers  in  possession  of  his  Majesty,  which  was  written 
by  Sheridan,  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Tyrconnel,  we  are  told  that  Petre  and  Sun- 
derhnd  agreed  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Sedley,  under  pretence  of  morality,  but  really  because 
she  was  thought  the  support  of  Rochester;  aiKi  that  it  was  effected  by  Lady  Powis  and 
Bishop  Giffard,  to  the  Queen's  great  joy.  See,  farther,  Barillon,  26  August,  (5  Sept.) 
1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  148. 

f  Letters  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

t  Barillon,  13  September,  (23  Septembre,)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  150. 

§  The  Wends  of  Barillon,  "  pour  I'^tablissement  de  la  religion  Catholique,"  being 
capable  of  two  senses,  have  been  translated  in  the  text  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  a 
double  interpretation.    The  context  removes  all  ambiguity  in  this  case. 
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tbolicsuccessor.  These  extraordinary  suggestions  appear  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  known  to  Citters,  the  Dutch  minister,  who 
expressed  his  fears  that  projects  were  forming  against  the  rights  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  more  a£9uent  and  considerable  Ca- 
tholics were  alarmed  at  these  daring  projects.  They  saw,  as  clearly 
as  their  brethren,  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  un- 
der a  Protestant  successor.  But  they  thought  it  wiser  to  entitle 
themselves  to  his  favour  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  their  influence, 
than  to  provoke  his  hostility  by  precautions  so  unlikely  to  be  effectual 
against  his  succession  or  his  religion.  Moderation  had  its  usual  &t& 
The  faction  of  zealots,  animated  by  the  superstition,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  violence  of  the  Queen^  became  the  most  powerful.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  the  Treasurer  Was  thought  likely  to  have 
maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  longer,  if  he  had  entirely  con* 
formed  to  the  King's  wishes.  His  friends  Orm<Mid,  MiddletoD^ 
Feversham,  Dartmouth,  and  Preston  were  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  retain  office.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  October,  James  declared 
that  Rochester  must  either  go  to  mass,  or  go  out  of  office.*  His  ad- 
visers represented  to  him  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  this  alterna- 
tive to  the  Treasurer,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  saving  his  place 
by  a  pretended  conformity.  The  ICing  replied  that  he  hazarded 
nothing  by  the  proposal,  for  he  knew  that  Rochester  would  never 
conform.  If  this  observation  was  sincere,  it  seems  to  have  beea 
rash ;  for  some  of  Rochester's  friends  still  believed  he  would  do  what- 
ever was  necessary,  and  advised  him  to  keep  his  office  at  any  price*! 
The  Spanish  and  Dutch  ambassadors  expressed  their  fear  of  the  faU 
of  their  last  friend  in  the  cabinet  ,-j:  and  Louis  XIV.  considered  the 
measure  as  certainly  favourable  to  religion  and  to  his  policy,  wh^ 
tber  it  ended  in  the  conversion  of  Rochester  or  in  his  dismissal ;  in 
acquiring  a  friend,  or  in  disabling  an  enemy.§  It  was  agreed  that  a 
conference  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Roman  and 
English  churches  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  Rochester,  by 
Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Patrick  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
by  Dr.  Gif&rd  and  Dr.  Tilden||  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  King  or  his  minister  should  have 
considered  a  real  change  of  opinion  as  a  possible  result  of  such  a  dis- 
pate.  Even  if  the  influence  of  attachment,  of  antipathy,  of  honour, 
and  of  habit  on  the  human  mind  were  suspended,  the  conviction  of  a 

•Bannon,35  0ct  (4NoT.)16^-  Fox  MSS.  i.  157.  It  is  curious  thst  the  report 
Off  Rochester's  dismissal  is  mentioned  by  N.  LuttereU  on  the  same  day  on  which  Batfl- 
lan's  despatch  is  dated. 

t  Barilion,  29  Nov.  (9  Dec.)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  1 161. 

4:  BariUon,  8  Nov.  (18.  Nov.)  1686.    Fox  MSS. 

^LeSdiiBBrillon.    YeTsaiUes,  »  Oct  1686.    Fox  MSS.  L  163. 

I  This  peculiariy  respectable  divine  assumed  the  name  of  Godden;  a  pnctice  to 
wtucfa  CaUkolic  deigymen  were  then  sometimes  ttduced  to  ehide  persecution. 
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man  of  understandiiig  on  questions  of  great  importance^  then  the  ge- 
neral object  of  study  and  discussion,  could  hardly  be  conceived  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  superiority  in  skill  and  knowledge  exhibited 
by  the  dbputants  of  either  party  in  the  course  of  a  single  debate. 
But  the  proposal,  if  made  by  one  party,  was  too  specious  and  popular 
to  be  prudently  rejected  by  the  other.    They  were  alike  interested 
in  avoiding  the  imputation  of  shrinking  from  an  argumentative  ex- 
amination of  their  faith.    The  King  was  desirous  of  being  relieved 
from  his  own  indecision  by  a  signal  proof  of  Rochester's  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  fluctuations  he  may  sometimes  have  indulged 
a  lingering  hope  that  the  disputation  might  supply  a  decent  excuse 
for  the  apparent  conformity  of  his  old  friend  and  servant  In  all  pro- 
longed agitations  of  the  mind,  it  is  in  succession  aflected  by  motives 
not  very  consistent  with  each  other.    Rochester  foresaw  that  his  po- 
pularity among  Protestants  would  be  enbaoced  by  his  triumphant 
resistance  to  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries.    He  gave  the  King, 
by  consenting  to  the  conference,  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to  carry  com- 
pliance to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  integrity.  ■  He  hoped  to  gain 
time.    He  retained  the  means  of  profiting  by  fortunate  accidents. 
At  least  he  postponed  the  fatal  hour  of  removal,  and  there  were 
probably  moments  in  which  his  fainting  virtue  looked  for  some  ho- 
nourable pretence  for  deserting  a  vanquished  party.   The  conference 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  November.*    Each  of  the  contending 
parties,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory.     The  Protestant  writers, 
though  they  agree  that  the  Catholics  were  defeated,  vary  from  each 
other.    Some  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  two  divines,  others  to  the 
aipiments  of  Rochester  himself;  and  one  of  the  disputants  of  the 
English  church  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  much : 
one  writer  tells  us  that  the  King  said  he  never  saw  a  good  cause  so 
ill  defended,  and  all  agree  that  Rochester  closed  the  conference  with 
the  most  determined  declaration  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  religion.t 
Gif&rd,  afterwards  a  Catholic  prelate  of  exemplary  character,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  controversy,  which  gives 
a  directly  opposite  account  of  it    In  the  only  part  of  it  which  can 
in  any  degree  be  tried  by  historical  evidence,  the  Catholic  account  of 
the  dispute  is  more  probable.  Rochester,  if  we  may  believeDr.  Gifliird, 
at  the  end  of  the  conference,  said, — ^«*  The  disputants  have  discoursed 
learnedly,  and  I  desire  time  to  consider.  "J    Agreeably  to  this  state- 

*  Bod,  Gh.  Hist.  iil.  419.  BariUon's  short  account  of  the  conference  is  dated  on  tlic 
12th  December,  wMch,  after  maUi^  allowance  for  the  difference  of  calendars,  makes 
the  despatch  to  be  wrttten  two  days  after  the  conference,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  Dod's  singular  exactness. 

f  Burnet^  Echard,  and  Kennet  There  are  other  contradictions  in  the  testimony  of 
these  historians,  and  it  is  evident  that  Burnet  did  not  implicitly  bclierc  Rochester's 
ownstoiy. 

i  Dod,  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  420. 
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msaatf  fiarilk>D»  after  mentionii^  the  dispute,  told  his  court  that  Ro> 
Chester  still  showed  a  disposition  to  be  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
difficulties  which  preTeuted  him  from  declaring  himself  a  Catholic, 
aad  he  adds  that  some  even  then  expected  that  he  would  de- 
termine for  conformity.*  This  despatch  was  written  two  days  after 
the  disputation  by  a  minister  who  could  neither  be  misinformed,  nor 
could  have  any  motive  to  deceive.  Some  time  afterwards,  indeed, 
Rochester  made  great  efforts  to  preserve  his  place,  and  laboured  to 
persuade  the  moderate  party  among  the  Catholics  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  support  him.f  He  did  not,  indeed,  offer  to  sacrifice  his 
opinions ;  but  a  man  who,  after  the  loss  of  all  confidence  and  real 
power,  clung  with  such  tenacity  to  mere  Office,  under  a  system  of 
which  he  disapproved  every  principle,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  unassailable.  The  violent  or  decisive  politicians  of  the  Catholic 
party  dreaded  that  Rochester  might  still  take  the  King  at  his  word, 
and  defeat  all  their  plans  by  a  feigned  compliance;  James  distrusted 
his  sincerity,  suspected  that  his  object  was  to  amuse  and  temporize, 
and  at  length,  weary  of  his  own  irresolution,  took  the  decisive  mea- 
sure of  removing  the  only  minister  by  whom  the  Protestant  party 
had  a  bold  on  his  councils. 

The  place  of  Lord  Rochester  was  accordingly  supplied  on  the  5th 
of  January,  J  687,  by  commissioners,  of  whom  two  were  Catholics, 
Lord  Bellasis  of  the  cautious,  and  Lord  Dover  of  the  zealous  party ; 
and  the  remaining  three,  Lord  Godolpbin,  Sir  John  Ernley,  and  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  were  probably  chosen  for  their  capacity  and  experi- 
ence in  the  afiairs  of  finance.;]:   Two  days  afterwards  the  parliament 
Tras  prorogued,  in  which  the  Protestant  Tories,  the  followers  of  Ro- 
chester, predominated.^    James  endeavoured  to  soften  the  removal 
of  his  minister  by  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year  on  the  post  office  for  a 
term  of  years,  together  with  the  polluted  grant  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  1700/.  a  year,  out  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Lord  6rey,||  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  King,  under  a  false  show  of  mercy,  had  spared 
the  life  of  that  nobleman.    The  King  was  no  longer,  however,  at 
pains  to  conceal  his  displeasure.    He  told  Barillon  that  Rochester 
lavoured  the  French  Protestants,  whom,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  he 
called  Calvinists,  and  added  that  this  was  one  of  many  instances  in 
mrliich  the  sentiments  of  the  minister  were  opposite  to  those  of  his 
master.^    He  informed  D'Adda  that  the  Treasurer's  obstinate  per- 
severance in  error  had  at  length  rendered  his  removal  inevitable;  but 
tbskt  wary  minister  adds,  that  they  who  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes 


«  fiaiiDon,  A I^  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  161. 

:^  JL^ondGaz. 

1  ETdyn,  i.  595. 

^  BariUoD,  ^  Jan.  1687.    Fox  MSS.  1 171. 

tBari]km,|j[Dec 
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of  the  final  sttcceas  of  the  Catboiic  cause  were  obfiged  to  own  that, 
at  that  moment,  the  public  temper  was  inflamed  and  exasperated, 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  people  was,  that  since  Rochester  was  dis- 
missed because  be  would  not  become  a  Catholic,  there  must  be  a  de* 
sign  to  expel  all  Protestants*  from  office. 

The  fall  of  Rochester  was  preceded,  and  probably  quickened,  by 
an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  Scotland,  and  it  wbs 
also  connected  with  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  of 
both  which  events  it  is  now  necessary  t6  relate  the  most  important 
particulars. 

*  D'Adda,  31  Dec  1686.  (10  Jan.  1687.)  Presentamente  pare  che  p^Ii  animi  suono 
inaspriti  della  voce  che  corre  t^a  il  popolo  d'esser  cacciato  u  detto  nmuatro  per  non 
easere  Cattolico,  percio  tirarm  al  eatenniDio  de  ProteataatL 
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SCOTLAND. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  aUEENSBERRY.— CONVERSION  OP  PERTH.-MEASURE8  CON- 
TEMPLATED BY  TBE  KING.— DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  KING'S  LET- 
TER.— PROPOSED  BILL  OF  TOLERATION— UNSATISPACTOET  TO  JAMEBv— AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  PARLIAMBNT.— EXERCISE  OF  PREROGATIVE. 

IRELAND. 

CHARACTER  OP  TTRCONNEL.— REVIEW  OF  THE  OTATB  OP  IRELAND.— ARRIVAL 
OF  TYRCONNEL.— HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  LORD  DEPUTY— ADVANCEMENT  OP 
CATHOLICS  TO  OFPICBB.-TYROONNEL  AIMS  AT  THB  SOVEREIGN  POWER  IN 
IRELAND.— INTRIGUES  WITH  FRANCE. 

Th£  government  of  Scotland,  under  the  episcopal  ministers  of 
Charles  IL,  was  such,  that^  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  people,  '^  their  native  country  had,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  persecution  and  violence,  become  as  insecure  as  a  den  of 
robbers."^    The  chief  place  in  the  administration  had  been  filled 
for  some  years  by  Queensberry,  a  man  of  ability,  the  leader  of  the 
episcopal  party,  who,  in  that  character  as  well  as  from  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion  between  their  families,  was  disposed  to  a  union  of 
ceuncils  with  Rochester.t    Adopting  the  principles  of  his  English 
friends,  he  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  the  remaining  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  resolved  to  a4here  to  tho  Established  Church.    The 
acts  of  the  first  session  in  the  reign  of  James  are  such  as  to  have  ex- 
torted from  a  great  historian  of  calm  temper,  and  friendly  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  the  reflection  that  ^<  nothing  could  exceed  the  ab- 
ject servility  of  the  Scotch  nation  during  this  period  but  the  arbi- 
trary severity  of  the  administration."^    Not  content  with  servility.. 
and  cruelty  for  the  moment,  they  laid  down  principles  which  would 
render  slavery  universal  and  perpetual,  by  assuring  the  King  ^<  that 
they  abhor  and  detest  all  principles  and  positions  which  are  contra- 
ry or  derogatory  to  tlie  King's  sacred,  supreme,  absolute  power  and 
authority,  which  none,  whether  persons  or  collective  bodies,  can 

•  Humey  c  u.  Yii.  4th  edit    1757. 

f  Ixnd  Dramfauierig,  the  son  of  Queentbeny,  had  nuuried  Lady Bayle,  the 

niece  of  Lady  Rochester, 
t  Hume,  James  IL  c.  1. 
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participate  of,  in  any  manner  or  on  any  pretext,  but  in  dependence 
on  him  and  by  commission  from  him."* 

But  the  jealousies  between  the  King's  party  and  that  of  the 
Church  amongst  the  Scotch  ministers  were  sooner  visible  than  those 
between  the  corresponding  factions  in  the  English  Council,  and  they 
seem,  in  some  degree,  to  have  limited  the  severities  which  followed 
the  revolt  of  Argyle.  The  privy  council,  and  the  intercession  of 
some  ladies  of  distinction,  prevented  the  Marquis  of  Athol  from 
hanging  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  then  confined  by  a  fever,  at  the 
gates  of  his  father's  castle  of  Inverary  ;f  and  it  was  probably  by 
their  representations  that  James  was  induced  to  recall  instructions 
which  he  had  issued  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  for  the  suppres- 
sion-of  the  name  of  Campbell,!  which  would  have  amounted  to  a 
proscription  of  several  noblemen,  a  considerable  body  of  gentry,  and 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  the  kingdom.  They  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  in  the  execution  of  the  King's  orders  to  dis- 
pense with  the  test  in  the  case  of  four  peers  and  twenty-two  gentle- 
men, who  were  required  by  law  to  take  it  before  they  exercised 
the  office  of  commissioners  to  assess  the  supply  in  their  respective 
counties.  § 

The  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  began  now  to  at- 
tack Queensberry  by  means  somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  by 
Sunderland  against  Rochester.    Queensberry  had  two  years  before 
procured  the  appointment  of  Perth,  as  it  was  believed,  by  a  sum  of 
27,000/.  of  public  money,  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.    Under  a 
new  reign,  when  that  lady  was  by  no  means  a  favourite,  both 
Queensberry  and  Perth  apprehended  a  severe  inquisition  into  this  mis- 
application of  public  money.  ||     Perth,  whether  actuated  by  fear  or 
ambition,  made  haste  to  consult  his  security  and  advancement  by  con- 
forming to  the  religion  of  the  court,  on  which  Lord  Halifax  observed, 
that  '*  his  faith  had  made  him  whole."    Queensberry  adhered  to 
the  Established  Church.    The  Chancellor  soon  began  to  exercise 
that  ascendency  which  he  acquired  by  his  conversion,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provoke  immediate  demonstrations  of  the  zeal  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  carried  farther 
than  any  other  reformed  community.    He  issued  an  order  against 
the  sale  of  any  books  without  license,  which  was  universally  under- 
stood as  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  controversial  writings 
against  the  King's  religion.    Glen,  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  when 
he  received  this  warning,  said,  that  he  had  one  book  which  strongly 

•  Acta  Pari.  viii.  459.— 18th  April,  1688. 

t  FountwnhaU's  Chron.  Notes,  L  366.— 16th  July,  1685. 

^  Waitant,  Ist  June,  1685.     State  Paper  Office. 

§  Wairont,  7th  Dec.  1685.    State  Paper  Office. 

I  FountainhalPs  Chron.  Notes,  1. 189. 
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condemned  popery,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  might  continue 
to  sell  it  Being  asked  what  the  book  was,  he  answered,  **  The  Bi- 
ble"* Shortly  afterwards  the  populace  manifested  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  public  celebration  of  mass  by  riots,  in  the  suppression  of 
which  several  persons  were  killed.  A  law  to  inflict  adequate  pe- 
nalties on  such  oficnces  against  the  security  of  religious  worship 
would  have  been  perfectly  just.  But  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  had^ 
however  unjustly,  made  it  a  crime  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  mass,  it  was  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  rioters  had  only 
dispersed  an  unlawful  assembly.  The  lawyers  evaded  this  difficulty 
by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  tumults,  and  prosecuted  the  offenders,  merely  for  riot- 
ing in  violation  of  certain  ancient  statutes,  some  of  which  rendered 
that  ofience  capital.  This  riot  was  pursued  with  such  singular  biir- 
barity,  that  one  Keith,  who  was  not  present  at  the  tumult,  was  ex- 
ecuted for  having  said,  that  he  would  help  the  rioters,  and  for  having 
drank  confusion  to  all  papists,  though  he  at  the  same  time  drank 
the  health  of  the  King,  and  though  in  both  cases  be  only  followed 
the  example  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  he  was  convicted. 
Attempts  were  vainly  made  to  persuade  this  poor  man  to  charge 
Queensberry  with  being  accessary  to  the  riots,  which  he  had  freely 
ridiculed  in  private.  That  nobleman  was  immediately  after  re- 
OBoved  from  the  office  of  treasurer,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed Lord  President  of  the  Council  with  a  pension,  that  the  court 
might  retain  some  hold  on  him  daritig  the  important  discussions  at 
the  approaching  session  of  parliament.  The  King  communicated  to 
the  secret  committee  of  the  Scotch  privy  council  his  intended  in- 
structions to  the  commissioner  relative  to  the  measures  to  be  pro- 
posed to  parliament.  They  comprehended  the  repeal  of  the  test, 
the  abrogation  of  the  sanguinary  laws  as  far  as  they  related  to  pa- 
pists, the  admission  of  these  last  to  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
and  the  confirmation  of  all  the  king's  dispensations,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  his  successors,  unless  they  were  recalled  by  parliament. 
On  these  terms  he  declared  his  willingness  to  iissent  to  any  taw  (not 
repugnant  to  these  things)  for  securing  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
personal  dignities,  offices,  and  possessions  of  the  clergy,  and  for  con- 
tinuing all  laws  against  fanaticism.!  The  pHvy  council  manifested 
some  unwonted  scruples  about  these  propositions.  James  answered 
them  angrily.;]:  Perplexed  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  as  well  as 
by  the  divisions  in  the  Scottish  councils,  and  the  repugnance  shown 
by  the  Episcopalian  party  to  any  measure  wbieh  might  bring  the 

•  Foantainha]],  I  d80.-28th  Jan.  1686. 
t  State  Paper  Office,  4th  March,  1686. 
4  Ibid.  18th  March,  1686. 
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privileges  of  Catholics  more  near  to  a  level  witb  their  own^  he  com- 
manded the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Lockhart,  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  come  to  London,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain their  inclinations,  and  dispose  them  favourably  to  his  objects, 
but  under  colour  of  consulting  them  on.  the  nature  of  the  relief 
which  it  might  be  prudent  to  propose  for  the  members  of  his.  own 
communion.*  The  Scotch  negotiators  (for  as  such  they  seem  to  have 
acted)  conducted  the  discussion  with  no  small  discretion  and  dexte- 
rity. They  professed  their  readiness  to  concur  in  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  and  sanguinary  laws  against  Catholics;  observing,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  proposing  to  confine  such  an  indulgence  to  one  class 
of  dissidents,  and  the  policy  of  moving  for  a  general  toleration,  which 
it  would  be  as  much  the  interests  of  Presbyterians  as  of  Catholks  to 
promote.  They  added,  that  it  might  be  more  politic  not  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  test  as  a  measure  of  government,  but  to  leave  it  to 
the  spontaneous  disposition  of  parliament,  who  would  very  probably 
repeal  a  law  which  in  Scotland  was  aimed  against  Presbyterians  as 
exclusively  as  it  had  in  England  been  intended  to  exclude  Catholics, 
or  to  trust  to  the  King's  dispensing  power,  which  was  thereundis- 
puted,  as  indeed  every  part  of  the  >  prerogative  was  in  that  country 
held  to  be  above  question,  and  without  limits.f 

These  propositions  embarrassed  James  and  his  more  zealous  coun- 
sellors. The  King  struggled  obstinately  against  the  extenrion  of  the 
liberty  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch  counsellors  required, 
that  if  the  test  were  repealed,  the  Kiqg  should  bind  himself  by  the 
most  solemn  promise  to  attempt  no  farther  alteration  or  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  James  did  not  conceal 
from  them  his  repugnance  thus  to  confirm  and  to  secure  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  heretical  church.  He  imputed  the  pertinacity  of 
Hamilton  to  the  insinuations  of  Rochester,  and  that  of  Lockhart  to  the 
still  more  obnoxious  influence  of  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Wharton.:]: 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  reUgion, 
opened  the  parliament  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment a  royal  letter,  which  exhibited  traces  of  the  indecision  and  am- 
biguity which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  is- 
sue of  the  conferences  in  London.  He  begins  with  holding  out  the 
temptation  of  a  free  trade  with  England  after  tendering  an  ample 
amnesty,  proceeds  to  state,  that  while  the  King  shows  these  acta  of 
mercy  to  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  he  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
crown  in  rebellions  and  usurpations,  though  they  lay  under  discou- 

•  Fountainhall,  i.  410.     26th  March,  1686. 

+  Barillon,  » J  Avril,    Fox  MSS.  1 119. 

i  BariUon,  |^  Avril,  1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  121. 
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ragements  hardly  to  be  named.  He  recommends  them  to  the  care 
of  parliament)  and  desires  that  they  may  have  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  same  security  mih  other  subjects,  without  being  laid 
under  obligations  which  their  religion  will  not  admit  of.  **  This 
love,"  he  says,  <«  we  expect  ye  will  show  to  your  brethren,  as  you 
flee  we  are  an  indulgent  father  to  you  all."^ 

At  the  next  sitting  an  answer  to  (he  letter  was  voted,  thanking 
tiie  King  for  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  free  trade  with  England, 
expressing  the  utmost  admiration  of  the  ofier  of  amnesty  to  such 
desperate  rebels  agkinst  so  merciful  a  prince,  and  declaring,  **  as  to 
that  part  of  your  Majesty's  letter  which  relates  to  your  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Githolic  persuasion,  we  shall,  in  obedience  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's commands,  and  in  tenderness  to  their  persons,  take  the  same 
into  our  serious  and  dutiful  consideration,  and  ,go  as  great  lengths 
therein  as  our  consciences  will  allow;"  concluding  with  these  words, 
which  were  the  more  significant  because  they  were  not  called  for 
by  any  correspondent  paragraph  in  the  King's  letter: — '^Not  doubt* 
ing  that  your  Majesty  will  be  careful  to  secure  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion established  by  law."    Even  this  answer,  cold  and  guarded  as  it 
was,  did  not  pass  without  some  debate,  important  only  as  indicating 
the  temper  of  the  assembly.    The  words,  "subjects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,"  were  objected  to,  '<  as  not  to  be  given  by  parlia- 
ment to  individuals,  whom  the  law  treated  as  criminals,  and  to  a 
church  which  Protestants  could  not,  without  inconsistency,  regard 
as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Catholic."    Lord  Fountainhall  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  '*  those  commonly  called 
Roman  Catholics."    The  Earl  of  Perth  called  this  nicknaming  the 
King,  and  proposed,  **  those  subjects  your  Majesty  has  recommend- 
ed."   The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  supported  the  original  answer, 
upon  condition  of  an  entry  in  the  Journals,  declaring  that  the  words 
were  used  only  out  of  courtesy  to  the  King,  as  a  repetition  of  the 
language  of  his  letter.     A  minority  of  56  in  a  house  of  182  voted 
against  the  original  words,  even  though  they  were  to  be  thus  ex- 
plained.f    Some  members  doubted  whether  they  could  sincerely 
profess  a  disposition  to  go  any  farther  lengths  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
manists, they  being  conscientiously  convinced  that  all  the  laws  against 
the  members  of  that  communion  ought  to  continue  in  force.    The 
parliament  having  been  elected  under  the  administration  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  episcopal  party  was  very  powerful  both  in  that  assembly 
and  in  the  Committee  called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  with  whom 
alone  a  bin  could  originate.    The  Scottish  Catholics  were  an  incon- 
siderable body ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  though  comprehending  the 

•  Act  Pari.  Scot  viii.  580. 

f  Fountainhall  i.  413.«-13th  May,  1686. 
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most  intell^enty  moral,  aod  religious  part  of  the  people,  so  far  from 
having  any  influence  in  the  legislature,  were  proscribed  as  crimi-. 
nals,  and  subject  to  a  more  cruel  and  sanguinary  persecution  from 
their  Protestant  brethren  than  either  of  these  communions  had  ever 
experienced  from  Catholic  rulers.*    Those  of  the  prelates  whose 
virtues  extended  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  interest  of  their  order  to 
their  own,  were  dissatisfied  even  with  the  very  limited  measure  of 
toleration  laid  before  the  Lords  .of  the  Articles,  which  only  proposed 
to  exempt  Catholics  from  punishment  on  account  of  the  private  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  worship.f    The  primate  was  alarmed  by  a 
hint  thrown  out  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  a  toleration  so  li- 
mited might  be  granted  to  dissenting  Protestants  ;:|:  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  resistance  of  the  prelates  softened  by  the  lure  held 
out  by  the  King  in  his  first  instructions,  that  if  they  wopld  remove 
the  test  against  Catholics  they  should  be  indulged  in  the  persecution 
of  their  fellow  Protestants.     The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  forced 
to  introduce  into  the  bill  two  clauses ;  one  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  established  religion,  the  other  expressly  pro- 
viding, that  the  immunity  and  forbearance  shall  not  derc^ate  from 
the  laws  M^hich  required  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  test  to  be 
taken  by  all  persons  in  offices  of  public  trust.  §    The  ai^uments  on 
both  sides  are  to  be  found  in  pamphlets  then  printed  at  Edinbui^h ; 
those  for  the  Government  publicly  and  actively  circulated,  those  of 
the  opposite  party  disseminated  clandestinely.  |{  The  principal  part, 
as  in  all  such  controversies,  consists  in  personalities,  recriminations, 
charges  of  inconsistency,  and  addresses  to  prejudice,  which  scarcely 
any  ability  can  render  interesting  after  the  passions  from  which  they 
spring  have  subsided  and  are  foi^otten.    It  happened,  also,  that 
temporary  circumstances  required  or  occasioned  the  best  arguments 
not  to  be  ui^ed  by  the  disputants.    Considered  on  general  princi- 
ples, the  bill,  like  every  other  measure  of  toleration^  was  justly  lia- 
ble to  no  permanent  objection  but  its  incompleteness  and  partiality. 
But  no  Protestant  sect  was  then  so  tolerant  as  to  object  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  relief  to  be  granted  to  Catholics ;  and  the  ruling 
party  in  the  parliament  were  neither  entitled  nor  disponed  to.com- 

•  Woodrow,  ii.  498: — an  avowed  partisan,  but  a  moat  ancere  and  honest  writer,  to 
whom  g^reat  thanks  are  due  for  having  preserved  that  collection  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments which  will  for  ever  render  it  impossible  to  extenuate  tl^e  tyranny  exercised 
over  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 

t  Woodrow,  ii.  594.  t  Fountamhall,  L  415. 

i  Woodrow,  iL  App.  No.  cxvi. 

I  Woodrow,  ii.  App.  163 — 177,  who  ascribes  the  court  pamphlet  to  Sir  R.  L'Estrange, 
in  whidi  he  is  fbUowed  by  Mr.  tdung,  though,  in  the  answer,  that  pamphlet  is  sud  to 
bare  been  written  by  a  deigyman  who  had  preached  before  the  pariiament  L'Estnmse 
was  then  in  Edinburgh,  probably  engaged  in  some  more  popular  controversy.  The 
tiacl  in  question  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  Peterson^  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. 
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plain,  that  the  Protestant  nonconformists,  whom  they  had  so  long 
persecuted,  were  not  to  be"  comprehended  in  the  toleration.    The 
only  objection  which  could  reasonably  be  made  to  the  tolerant  prin« 
ciples,  now  for  the  first  time  inculcated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Court,  was,  that  they  were  not  proposed  with  good  faith,  and  were 
not  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  but  for  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  church,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  popery, 
with  all  the  horrors  which  were  to  follow  in  its  train.    The  present 
effects  of  the  bill  were  a  subject  of  more  urgent  consideration  than 
its  general  character.    It  was  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the  pur* 
pose  which  it  was  intended  and  calculated  to  promote  at  the  instant, 
than  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  such  a  measure,  in  other 
circumstances  and  in  all  common  times,  might  be  perfectly  wise  and 
just.   Even  then,  had  any  nnan  been  liberal  and  bold  enough  to  pro* 
pose  universal  and  perfect  liberty  of  worship,  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure  would  probably  have  affi>rded  the  most  effectual  security 
against  the  designs  of  the  crown.    But  very  few  entertained  so  ge- 
nerous a  principle:  of  these,  some  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  its  ap- 
plication in  that  hour  of  peril,  and  no  man  could  have  proposed  it 
with  any  hope  that  it  could  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  such  a 
parliament.    It  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  the  esta- 
tablisbed  clergy,  without  any  root  in  the  opinions  and  affections  of 
the  people,  on  whom  they  were  imposed  by  law,  and  against  whom 
they  were  maintained  by  persecution,  should  not,  in  the  midst  of 
conscious  weakness,  have  had  calmness  and  fortitude  enough  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  concession,  but  trembling  for  their  unpopular  dig- 
nities and  invidious  revenues,  should  recoil  from  the  surrender  of 
the  most  distant  outpost  which  seemed  to  guard  them,  and  struggle 
with  all  their  might  to  keep  those  who  threatened  to  become  their 
most  formidable  rivals  under  the  brand,  at  least,  if  not  the  scourge 
of  penal  laws.     It  must  be  owned,  that  the  language  of  the  court 
writers  was  not  calculated  either  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
church,  or  to  satisfy  the  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  liberty.    These 
writers  told  the  parliament,  that  **  if  the  King  were  exasperated  by 
the  rejection  of  the  bill,  he  might,  without  the  violation  of  any  law, 
alone  remove  all  Protestant  oflScers  and  judges  from  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  all  Protestant  bishops  and  ministers  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ;*" — a  threat  the  more  alarming,  because  the 
dispensing  power  seemed  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  efiect  in  civil  of- 
fices, and  the  Scotch  act  of  supremacy ,t  passed  in  one  of  the  parox- 
jsmi  of  servility  which  were  frequent  in  the  first  years  of  the  resto- 
ration, appeared  to  aff>rd  the  means  of  fully  aceompKahing  it  against 
the  church- 

•  Woodrow,  il  App.  166.  t  ^6^5- 
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The  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  Scottish  parliament  alarmed  and 
offended  the  court.  Their  answer  did  not  receive  the  usual  com- 
pliment of  publication  in  the  Gazette.  Orders  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  remove  two  privy  counsellors;*  to  displace  Seton,  a  judge, 
and  to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  of  a  pension,  for  their  conduct 
in  parliament.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  himself,  the  most  eloquent 
and  accomplished  Scotchman  of  his  age,  was  for  the  same  reason 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  had  dishonoured  his  genius  by  being  for  ten  years  the  advocate 
of  tyranny  and  the  minister  of  persecution.  All  bis  ignominious 
claims  were  cancelled  by  the  independence  of  one  day.  It  was 
hoped  that  such  examples  might  strike  terror.!  Several  noblemen, 
who  held  commissions  in  the  army,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
posts.  Some  members  were  threatened  with  the  avoidance  of  their 
elections,  j:  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  the  proceedings  were  studiously  protracted,  to  weary  oat 
the  poorer  part  of  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  court.  The 
ministers  scrupled  at  no  expedient  for  seducing,  or  intimidating,  or 
harassing.  But  these  expedients  proved  ineffectual.  The  majority 
of  the  parliament  adhered  to  their  principles.  The  session  lingered 
for  about  a  month  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  or  unimportant  affairs.  § 
The  Bill  for  Toleration  was  not  brought  up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ar- 
ticles. The  commissioners,  doubting  whether  it  would  be  carried, 
and  probably  instructed  by  the  court  that  it  would  neither  satisfy 
the. expectations  nor  promote  the  purposes  of  the  King,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June  adjourned  the  parliament,  which  was  never  again  to  as- 
semble. It  was  no  wonder  that  the  King  should  have  been  painful- 
ly disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt;  for  after  the  c6nclusioQ 
of  the  session,  it  was  said  by  zealous  and  pious  Protestants,  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  could  have  in- 
fused into  such  an  assembly  a  steadfast  resolution  to  withstand  the 
court.  II  The  royal  displeasure  was  manifested  by  measures  of  a 
very  violent  sort     The  despotic  supremacy  of  the  King  over  the 

•  The  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  Sir  W.  Brace. 

t  FountainhaU,  i.  414.— 17th  May,  1686.  t  Ibid.  419. 

§  Among  the  frivolous  but  characteristic  transactions  of  this  sesnon  was  the  Bore 
Brief,  or  authenticated  pedigree  granted  to  the  Marquis  de  Sdgnelai,  as  a  supposed 
descendant  of  the  ancient  ftmily  of  Cuthbert  of  CasUehiU,  in  InTemess^hire.  His 
fiither,  the  great  Colbert^  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  reputaUe  woollen- 
draper  of  Troyes,  had  attemptea  to  obtun  the  same  certificate  of  genealosy,  but  such 
was  the  pride  of  birth  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  that  his  attempts  were  yam.  It  now 
tequired  aU  the  influence  of  the  courts  set  in  motion  by  the  solicitations  of  Barillon, 
to  obtain  it  for  Seignelai.  By  an  elaborate  display  of  all  the  collateral  relations  of  the 
Cuthberts,  the  Bore  Brief  connects  Seignelai  with  the  royal  hxtufyt  uid  with  all  the 
nobiUty  and  gentiy  of  the  kingdon.    Act  Pari.  Scot  riiL  611. 

I  Fountain.  L  419.  I  fori>ear  to  tzanscribe  the  somewhat  profime  comparison  to 
the  remark  of  an  Uish  soldier  on  the  Gaiter  bdng  bestowed  on  Fevenham  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor»  to  the  sacceas  of  which  henad  so  little  contributed. 
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church  was  exercised  by  depriving  Bruce  of  his  bishoprick  of  Dun- 
keldy  for  his  parliamentary  conduct;*  a  severity  which,  not  long  af- 
ter, was  repeated  in  the  deprivation  of  Cairncross,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  for  sonie  supposed  countenance  to  an  obnoxious  preacher, 
though  that  prelate  laboured  to  avert  it  by  promises  of  support  to 
all- measures  favourable  to  the  King's  religion.t    A  few  days  after 
the  prorogation,  Queensberry  was  dismissed  from  all  his  oflSces,  and 
required  not  to  leave  Edinburgh  until  he  had  rendered  an  account 
of  his  administration  of  the  treasury.  (     Some  part  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure fell  upon  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Register,  lately 
created  Lord  Cromarty,  the  most  submissive  servant  of  every  go- 
vernment, for  having  flattered  the  King,  by  too  confident  assurances 
of  a  majority  as  obsequious  as  himself.     The  connexion  of  Roches- 
ter with  Queensberry  now  aggravated  the  offence  of  the  latter,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  former.     Murray,  the  com- 
missioner, promised  positive  proofs,  but  produced  at  last  only  such 
circumstances  as  were  sufficient  to  confirm  the  previous  jealousies  of 
James,  that  the  Scotch  opposition  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  pensionary  Fagel,  and  even  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.§     Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  whose  unwonted  independence  seems  to  have  * 
speedily  faltered,  was  refused  an  audience  of  the  King,  when  he 
visited  London  with  the  too  probable  purpose  of  making  his  peace. 
The  roost  zealous  Protestants  being  soon  afterwards  removed  from 
the  privy  council,  and  the  principal  noblemen  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion being  introduced  in  their  stead,  James  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  council,  informing  them  that  his  application  to  parliament  bad 
not  arisen  from  any  doubt  of  his  own  power  to  stop  the  severities 
against  Catholics,  declaring  his  intention  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  to  establish  a  chapel  for  that  purpose  in  his 
own  palace  of  Holyrood  House;  and  intimating  to  the  judges,  that 
they  were  to  receive  the  allegation  of  this  allowance  as  a  valid  de-> 
fence,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ||     The  warm  roy- 
alists, ia  their  proposed  answer,  expressly  acknowledged  the  King's 
prerogative  to  be  a  legal  security.     But  the  council,  in  consequence 
of  an  objection  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  faintly  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, by  substituting  <^  sufficient"  instead  of  <Hegal."ir 

The  determination  was  thus  avowed  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  the 
King's  policy  in  Scotland  by  the  exercise  of  prerc^tive,  at  least  un- 

*  Fountain,  i.  416. 

f  Fountain.  I  441.    Skinner,  Ecdes.  Hist  ii.  503. 

4  Fountain,  i.  430. 

§  BariUon,  20  June,  (1  JuiUet,)  1686.  12  July,  (93  JuiUet,)  1686.  Fox  IfSS.  i. 
137—139.  It  will  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  these  suspicions  are  at  TBiiance  with 
probability,  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 

I  Woodrow,  ii.  598.    Letter,  21st  August,  1616. 

Y  Fount  I  424.    16th  Sept  1686. 
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til  a  more  compliant  parliament  could  be  obtained,  who  would  not 
only  remove  all  doubt  for  the  present,  but  protect  the  Catholics 
against  the  recall  of  the  dispensations  by  James's  successors.     The 
means  principally  relied  on  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object 
was  the  power  now  assumed  by  the  King  to  stop  the  annual  elections 
in  burghsi  to  nominate  the  chief  magbtrates,  and  through  them  to 
command  the  election  by  more  summary  proceedings,  than  those  of 
the  English  courts.*    The  choice  of  ministers  corresponded  with  the 
principles  of  administration.    The  di^race  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
a  few  months  later^f  completed  the  transfer  of  power  to  that  party 
who  professed  an  unbounded  devotion  to  the  principles  of  their  master 
in  the  government  both  of  Church  and  State.    The  measures  of  the 
Government  did  not  belie  their  professions.    Sums  of  money,  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  scanty  revenue  of  Scotland,  were 
employed  in  support  of  establishments  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  1400^  a  year  were  granted, 
in  equal  portions,  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
to  the  mission  in  the  Highlands,  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  to  each  of 
the  Scotch  colleges  at  Paris,  Douay,  and  Rome.;]:    A  separate  grant 
of  1200/.  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  Mr.  Innes,  Rector  of  the 
Scotch  College,  on  account  of  that  institution.  §      The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Keeper  of  the  Palace,  was  commanded  to  surrender  the 
Chancellor's  apartments  in  Holyrood  House  to  a  college  of  Jesuits.  || 
By  a  manifest  partiality,  two*tbirds  of  the  allowance  made  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  indigent  royalists  were  directed  to  be  paid  to  Catholics; 
and  all  pensions  and  allowances  to  persons  of  that  religion  were  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  the  first  place,  in  preference  to  all  other  pen- 
sions.^   Some  of  these  grants,  it  is  true,  if  they  had  been  made  by 
a  liberal  sovereign  in  a  tolerant  age,  were  in  themselves  justifiable; 
but  neither  the  character  of  the  King,  nor  the  situation  of  the 
country,  nor  the  opinions  of  the  times,  left  any  reasonable  man  at 
liberty  then  to  doubt  their  purpose,  and  some  of  them  were  attended 
by  circumstances  which  would  be  remarkable  as  proofs  of  the  in- 
fatuated imprudence  of  the  Eling  and  his  counsellors,  if  they  were 
not  more  worthy  of  observation  as  symptoms  of  that  insolent  con- 
tempt with  which  they  trampled  on  the  provisions  of  law,  and  on 
the  strongest  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  government  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  England  and  Scot- 

•  Fount  i.  424, 

t  Fount  i.  449—451.  Letter  in  State  P«|per  Office,  lit  Much,  1687,  ez 
the  King^s  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Hamilton,  and  directing  the  name  of 
in-law,  Panmure  and  DunrnQre,  to  be  ttiuck  out  of  the  list  of  the  counciL 

tWtfnnts  in  the  State  Paper  Office^  19thMay,  1687. 

4  Ibid.  28th  June,  1687. 

I  Ibid.  15th  August,  1687. 

Y  Ibid.  7th  Januaiy,  1688. 
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land,  wasy  at  the  accenioDof  James^  allowed  to  reanaia  in  the  haadi 
of  Protestant  tories.  The  Lord-lieateoancj  was,  indeed,  taken  fixMi 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  far  advanced  in  yean,  but  it  was  be- 
stowed on  a  nobleman  of  the  same  party,  Ziord  Qarendon,  whose 
moderate  understanding  added  little  to  those  claims  on  high  office, 
which  he  derived  from  his  birth,  connexions,  and  opinions.  But  the 
feeble  and  timid  Lord  Lieutenant  was  soon  held  in  check  by  Richard 
Talbot,"^  then  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  Cathdic  gentleman  of 
ancient  English  extraction,  who  joined  talents  and  spirit  to  violent 
passions,  boisterous  manners,  unbounded  indulgence  in  every  excess, 
and  a  furious  zeal  for  his  religious  party.  His  character  was  tainted 
by  that  disposition  to  falsehood  and  artifice,  which,  however  seem- 
ingly  inconsistent  with  violent  passions,  is  often  combined  with  them, 
and  he  possessed  more  of  the  beauty  and  bravery  than  of  the  wit  or 
eloquence  of  his  unhappy  nation.  He  was  first  introduced  to  Charles 
U.  and  his  brother  before  the  Restoration,  as  one  who  was  willing  to 
assassinate  Cromwell,  and  made  a  journey  into  England  with  that 
resolution.  He  soon  after  received  an  appointment  in  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  retained  the  favour  of  that  prince  daring 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1666,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  few  days  by  Charles  II.,  for  having  resolved  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  with  whose  Irish  administration  he  was  dissatisfied-f  He 
did  not,  however,  even  by  the  last  of  these  criminal  projects,  (orfat 
the  patronage  of  either  of  the  royal  brothers,  and  at  the  accession  of 
Janaes  held  a  high  place  among  that  prince's  personal  fiivourites. 
He  was  induced,  both  by  zeal  for  the  Catholic  party,  and  by  ani- 
iiiority  against  the  family  of  Hyde,  to  give  effectual  aid  to  Sunder- 
land m  the  overthrow  of  Rochester,  and  required  in  return  that  the 
conduct  of  Iririi  affairs  diould  be  left  to  him.:|:  Sunderland  dreaded 
the  temper  of  Tyrconnel,  and  was  desirous  of  performing  his  part  of 
the  bargain  with  as  little  risk  as  possible  to  the  quiet  of  Ireland 
Tyrconnd  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  rank  <^  senior  General 

*  The  means  hj  which  Talbot  obtained  the  favour  of  Jamea,  if  we  may  foeUere  the 
aocoontB  of  his  enemies*  were  somewhat  singular.  "  Clarendon's  daughter  bad  beoi 
got  with  child  in  Flanders,  on  a  pretended  promise  of  mairiage,  by  the  Duke  of  Tork, 
who  was  farced  by  the  £ng,  at  her  ikthei^s  importunity,  to  many  her,  after  he  had 
remlrcd  the  contraiy,  and  «yt  her  reputation  blasted  by  Lord  Fitzhaiding  and  Colonel 
Tafibo^  who  impudently  affirmed  that  th^  had  received  the  last  favours  from  her.'' 
Shendan's  Reflections*  &c.,  MSS.  in  Stuart  Papen^  p.  53.  **  5th  July,  1694.  Sir  £. 
Btariey  told  us,  that  when  the  Duke  of  York  resolved  on  putting  away  his  first  wife^ 
partkularly  on  discoveiy  of  her  commerce  with  ,  she  by  her  Other's  advice 

turned  Bomaa  Catholic,  and  thereby  secured  herself  from  reproach,  and  that  the  pre. 
tenoe  of  her  Other's  opposition  to  it  was  only  to  act  a  part,  and  aecure  himself  from 
bluiie."  MSS.  in  the  handwriting  of  JLotd  Treasurer  Oxford,  in  the  possession  of  the 
JDcike  of  Portland.  The  latter  of  these  passages  must  refer  to  the  time  of  the  maRii^;e, 
fitaoa  the  oondiMiiBg  part  of  it.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  repoctefs 
vese  the  enemies,  of  ClarendoiH  and  Sheridan  the  bitter  enemy  of  TjricoaneL 
f  Clarendon's  Life^  continuatiflii»  362. 
t  Sbcfidaa't  Historical  Account,  HS8.,  79  P.    StumrtPapen. 
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Officer  on  the  Irish  staff,  and  he  returned  to  Dublin  in  June,  1686, 
as  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  King,  with  powers  to  new-model  the 
army;  and  hb  arrival  was  preceded  by  reports  of  extensive  changes 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.*  The  state,  the  church,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  property  of  that  unhappy  island,  were  bound 
together  by  such  unnatural  ties,  and  placed  on  such  weak  founda- 
tions, that  every  rumour  of  alteration  in  one  of  them  spread  the 
deepest  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.  From  the  colonization 
of  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  coast  under  Henry  II.,  till  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  unceasing  and  cruel  warfare  was 
waged  by  the  English  governors  against  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  tribes,  with  little  other  efiect  than  that  of  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  of  the  Irish,  of  replunging  many  of  the  English 
into  barbarism,  and  of  generating  that  deadly  animosity  between  the 
natives  and  the  invaders,  under  the  names  of  Irishry  and  Englishry, 
which,  assuming  various  forms,  and  exasperated  by  a  fatal  succession 
of  causes,  has  continued  even  to  our  days  the  source  of  innumerable 
woes.  During  that  dreadful  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  laws 
of  the  English  colony  did  not  punbh  the  murder  of  a  man  of  Irish 
blood  as  a  crimcf  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1547,  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly, called  a  parliament,  confirmed  the  insolent  laws  which  pro- 
hibited the  English  of  the  pale  from  marrying  persons  of  Irish  blood.;]: 
Religious  hostility  inflamed  the  hatred  of  these  mortal  foes.  The 
Irish,  attached  to  their  ancient  opinions  as  well  as  usages,  and  little 
addicted  to  doubt  or  inquiry,  rejected  the  Reformation  of  religion  of- 
fered to  them  by  their  enemies.  The  Protestant  worship  became 
soon  to  be  considered  by  them  as  the  odious  badge  of  conquest  and 
oppression.^  The  ancient  religion  was  endeared  by  persecution,  and 
by  its  association  with  the  name,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of 
their  country.  The  island  had  long  been  represented  as  a  fief  of  the 
see  of  Rome;  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  even  laity,  had  no  unchangea- 
ble friend  but  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  their  chief  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  a  hostile  yoke  was  long  confined  to  Spain,  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  European  commonwealth.    The  old  enmity 

•  Clarendon's  Letters  i.  pctmm, 

f  Sir  J.  Davis's  Discoverie,  &c.,  102—112.  Edit.  1747.  "They  were  ao  fcr  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws  tliat  it  was  often  adjudged  no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Iriali- 
man  in  time  of  peace,"— except  he  were  of  the  live  privilege  tribes  of  the  CNeils 
of  Ulster,  the  O'Malaghlins  of  Meath,  the  O'Connors  of  Connaugfht,  the  O'Briens  of 
Thomond,  and  the  Mac-Hurroug^hs  of  Leinster;  to  whom  are  to  be  added  the  Ostmen 
of  the  dty  of  Waterford.     See  also  Leland,  Hist  of  Ireland,  book  i.  c  3. 

%  It.  Stat  28  Hen.  VIU.  c.  13.  "  The  Eng^lish,"  says  Sir  W.  Petty,  "  before  Heniy 
yn's.  time  Uved  in  Ireland  as  the  Europeans  do  in  America."    Pol.  Anat  112. 

§  That  the  hostility  of  reli^on  was,  however,  a  secondary  prejudice  superinduced 
on  hostility  between  nations,  appears  very  clearly  from  the  laws  of  CathoUc  sovereigns 
against  the  Irish,  even  after  the  Reformation,  particularly  the  Irish  statute  of  3  &  4 
phiL  &  Mar.  c.  2,  against  the  O'Mores,  and  O'Dempsies,  and  O'Connorsy  **9sni  others 
ofthelrishiy." 
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c^  Iriahry  and  fioglishry  thus  appeared  with  redoubled  force  under 
the  new  names  of  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  necessity  of  self- 
defence  compelled  Elizabeth  to  attempt  the  complete  reduction  of 
Ireland,  which,  since  she  had  assumed  her  station  at  the  head  of 
Protestants,  became  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  her  dominions,  and  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  her  most  formidable  enemies.  But  few  of 
the  benefits  which  sometimes  atone  for  conquest  were  felt  by  Ireland* 
Neither  the  success  with  which  Elizabetli  broke  the  barbaric  power 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  nor  the  real  benevolence  and  seeming  policy  of 
introducing  industrious  colonies  under  her  successor,  counterbalanced 
the  dreadful  evil  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  added  to  her  he* 
reditary  sufibrings.  The  extensive  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Irish,  and  the  grant  of  these  lands  to  Protestant  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  became  a  new  source  of  hatred  between  these  irrecon* 
cilable  factions.  Forty  years  of  quiet,  however,  followed,  in  which 
a  parliament  of  all  districts,  and  of  both  religions,  was  assembled. 
The  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Straffi)rd  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
political  vices  which  tarnished  his  genius,  and  which  often  prevailed 
over  those  generous  alBkctionsof  which  he  was  not  incapable  towards 
those  who  neither  rivalled  nor  resisted  him.  The  state  of  Ireland 
abounded  with  temptations  to  a  man  of  daring  and  haughty  spirit^ 
intent  to  tame  a  turbulent  people  and  impatient  of  the  slow  discipline 
of  law  and  justice,  to  adopt  those  violent  and  summary  measures  of 
which  his  nature  prompted  him  too  easily  to  believe  the  necessity.*^ 
When  his  vigorous  arm  was  withdrawn,  the  Irish  were  once  more 
excited  to  revolt  by  the  memory  of  the  provocations  which  they  had 
received  from  him  and  from  his  predecessors,  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  confusion  and  distraction  which 
announced  the  approach  of  civil  war  in  great  Britain.  This  insur* 
rection,  which  broke  out  in  1641,  and  of  which  the  atrocities  appear 
to  have  been  extravagantly  exaggeratedt  by  the  writers  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  was  only  finally  subdued  by  the  genius  of  Cromwell,, 
who,  urged  by  the  general  antipathy  against  the  Irish,|  and  the  pe- 
culiar animosity  of  his  own  followers  towards  Catholics,  exercised 
more  than  once  in  his  Irish  campaigns  the  most  odious  rights  or 
practices  of  war»  and  departed  in  his  treatment  of  that  constantly 

*  Carte's  Onnond,  and  the  CanfemcfOB  of  daiendon,  together  witib  the  Evidence 
on  the  tiial  of  Stiafibrd. 

f  Evidence  of  this  ezamration  is  to  be  found  in  Carte  and  Leland^in  the  "Political 
AiiatoiiiyQfIreland,'*by8irW.  Petty,  to  say  nothing  of  Curry's  "Civil  Wars,"  which, 
fbougfa  the  wofk  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  deserves  the  serious  considerstion  of  every  his- 
torical inquirer.  Sir  W.  Pietty  Ihnits  the  number  of  Protestants  kUkd  throughout  the 
island,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  to  37,000.  The  masBRcres  were  confined  to  Ulster, 
and  in  that  jMovince  were  imputed  only  to  the  detachment  of  msorgenta  under  Sir 
PhelimfyNeale. 

#  Sven  Milton  calls  the  Irish  Catholiesy  or,  in  other  words,  the  Irish  nation,  "  Cen-« 
sc^ente  et  baibara  coUuvies^" 
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unhappy  country  from  tfaat  clemency  which  usually  distinguiahed  him 
above  most  men  who  have  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  violence. 
The  confiscations  which  followed  his  victorieSy  added  to  the  forfeitures 
under  Elizabeth  and  James,  transferred  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
land  of  the  kingdom  to  firitish  adventurers.*  **  Not  only  all  the  Irish 
nation  (with  very  few  exceptions)  were  found  guilty  of  the  rebellion, 
and  forfeited  all  their  estates,  but  all  the  English  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  declared  to  be  under  the  same  guHt.'t  The  ancient  pro- 
prietors conceived  sanguine  hopes,  that  confiscations  by  usurpers 
would  not  be  ratified  by  the  restored  government.  But  their  agents 
were  inexperienced,  indiscreet,  and  sometimes  mercenary.  Their 
opponents^  who  were  in  possession  of  power  and  property,  chose  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  secured  the  needy  and  rapacious  cour^ 
tiers  of  Charles  11.  by  lai^e  bribes.];  The  court  became  a  mart  at 
which  much  of  the  property  of  Ireland  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder : 
the  inevitable  result  of  measures  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  loaded 
with  exceptions  and  conditions,  where  the  artful  use  of  a  single  word 
might  affect  the  possession  of  considerable  fortunes,  and  where  so 
many  minute  particulars  relating  to  unknown  and  uninteresting  sub- 
jects were  necessarily  introduced,  that  none  but  parties  deeply  con- 
cerned had  the  patience  to  examine  them. 

Charles  was  desirous  of  an  arrangement  which  should  give  him 
the  largest  means  of  quieting,  by  profuse  grants,  the  importunity  of 
his  favourites.  He  began  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  he  represented  the  settlement 
rather  as  a  matter  of  poKcy  than  of  justice.  The  usual  and  legiti- 
mate policy  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers  is,  doubtless,  to  favour  eve- 
ry measure  which  quiets  present  possession,  and  to  discourage  all 
retrospective  inquisition  into  the  tenure  of  property.  But  the  Irish 
government  professed  to  adopt  a  principle  of  compromise,  and  the 
general  object  of  the  statute  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  was  to 
secure  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  on  condition  of  their 
making  a  certain  compensatbn  to  those  classes  of  expelled  proprie- 
tors who  were  considered  as  innocent  of  the  rebellion.  Those, 
however,  were  declared  not  to  be  innocent  who  had  accepted  the 
terms  of  peace  granted  by  the  King  in  1648,  who  had  paid  contri- 
butions to  support  the  insurgent  administration,  or  who  enjoyed  any 
real  or  personal  property  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  rebel 
army.  The  first  of  these  conditbns  was  singularly  unjust;  the  two 
latter  must  have  comprehended  many  who  were  entirely  inBocent, 
and  all  of  them  were  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  compro- 

*Petty'sPoLAiiatl-3.    London,  1691. 
t  Life  ofClaiciidon,!!.  115.    8ch  edit  Ozfoid*  1759. 

#  Carte's  Onnond,  ii.  395,  &c.    TalM,  afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrcoiuieb  Hbusyad  to 
Ireland  with  18,000A 
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nuse  and  provision  for  the  interest  of  all  on  which  the  »ct  was  pro* 
fessedly  founded.     Ormond,  however,  restored  to  his  own  great 
estates,  and  gratified  by  a  grant  of  30,000/.  from  the  Irish  Commons, 
acquiesced  in  this  measure,  and  it  was  not  opposed  by  his  friend 
Clarendon;  circumstances  which  naturally,  though,  perhaps,  not 
justly,  have  nendered  the  memory  of  these  celebrated  men*  odious 
to  the  Irish  Catholics.    During  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  they 
struggled  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement    But  Time 
opposed  his  mighty  power  to  their  labours.-     Every  new  year 
strengthened  the  rights  of  the  possessorsv  and  Airnished  additional 
objections  against  the  claims  of  the  old  owners.    It  is  far  easier  to 
do  mischief  than  to  repair  it;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  malignant 
properties  of  extensive  confiscation  that  it  is  commonly  irreparable. 
The  land  is  shortly  sold  to  honest  purchasers;  it  is  inherited  by  in* 
nocent  children;  it  becomes  the  security  of  creditors;  its  safety  be- 
comes interwoven,  by  the  complicated  transactions  of  Kfe,  with  all 
the  interests  of  the  community.    One  act  of  injustice  is  not  atoned 
for  by  the  commission  of  another  against  parties  who  may  be  equal- 
ly UDofiending.     In  such  cases  the  most  specious  plans  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  cotoflicting  claims  either  lead  to  endless  delay,  attended  by 
the  entire  suspension  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  disputed  property^ 
if  not  'by  a  final  extinction  of  its  value,  or  to  precipitate  injustice, 
arirang  from  caprice,  from  favour,  from  enmity,  or  from  venality. 
The  resumption  of  forfeited  property,  and  the  restoration  of  it  t# 
the  heirs  of  the  ancient  owners,  may  be  attended  with  all  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  original  confiscation ;  by  the  distur» 
baoce  of  habits,  and  by  the  disappointment  of  expectations,  and  by 
an  abatement  of  that  reliance  on  the  inviolability  of  legal  possession, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  industry,  and  the  chief  source  of  comfort. 
The  arrival  of  Tyrconnel  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Cftthelic& 
They  were,  at  that  time,  estimated  to  amount  to  800>000  souls;  the 
English  Episcopalians,  the  English  nonconformists,  and  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  each   to  100,000.*    There  was  an  army  of  3000- 
men,  which  in  the  sequel  of  this  reign  was  raised  to  8000,  and  the 
net  revenue  afibrded  a  yearly  average  of  dOO,000/.t    Before  the 
civil  war  of  1641,  the  disproportion  of  numbers  of  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testants was  much  greater,  and  by  the   consequences  of  that 

•  Fctty*8  Political  Anatomy,  ft  As  Sir  WiDiam  Pfctty  exaggerates  Ac  popuktSon 
of  England,  which  he  lateg  at  six  imUions»  conaideiabJy  more  than  it&  amount  in  1700 
(Population  Ret  1821,  Introduct.,)  it  is  probable  he  may  have  overrated  that  of  Ire- 
land; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  mistake  in  the  proportions. 

f  Suppo»ng  the  taxes  then  paid  by  England  and  Wales  to  have  been  about  three 
niillions,  each  inhabitant  contnbuted  ten  shillings,  while  each  Irishman  pud  somc^ 
nrbat  more  than  five. 
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event,  the  balance  of  property  was  entirely  reversed.*    **  la  playiDg 
of  this  game  or  match*'  (the  war  of  1641)  ^'iipon  80  great  odcbi, 
the  English,"  says  Sir  William  Petty,  <<  won,  and  have  a  gamester's 
Fight,  at  least  to  their  estates."!    On  the  arrival  of  Tyrcoonel,  too, 
were  redoubled  the  fears  of  the  Protestants  lor  possessions  always 
invidious,  and  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be  precarious.    The  at- 
tempt to  give  both  parties  a  sort  of  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  balance  the  Protestant  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a  Catholic 
commander  of  the  army,  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  two  communions. 
The  Protestants,  though  they  saw  that  the  rising  ascendant  of  Tyr- 
connel  would  speedily  become  irresistibly,  were  betrayed  into  occas- 
sional indiscretion  by  the  declarations  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and 
the  Catholics,  aware  of  their  growing  force,  were  only  exasperated 
by  Clarendon's  faint  and  fearful  show  of  zeal  for  the  established 
laws.    The  contemptuous  disregard,  or  rather  indecent  insolence 
manifested  by  Tyrconnel  in  his  conversations  with  Lord  Oarendon, 
betrayed  a  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of~a  royal  favourite  over 
a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  to  execute  a  system  to  which  he  was  dis- 
inclined,and  to  remain  in  office  a  little  longer  only  as  a  pageant  of  state. 
He  indulged  all  his  habitual  indecencies  and  excesses;  he  gave  the  loose 
to  every  passion,  and  threw  offevery  restraint  of  good  manners  in  these 
conversations.  It  is  difficult  to  represent  them  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  decorum  of  history.     Yet  they  are  too  characteristic  to  be 
passed  over.  J    "  ITou  must  know,  my  lord,"  said  Tyrconnel,  *'  that 
the  King  is  a  Roman  Catholic,, and  resolved  to  employ  his  subjects 
of  that  religion,  and  that  he  will  not  keep  one  man  in  his  service 
who  ever  served  under  the  usurpers.     The  sherifis  you  have  aiade 
are  generally  rogues  and  old  Cromwellians.    There  has  not  been  an 
honest  man  sheriff  in  Ireland  these  twenty  years."    Such  language, 
intermingled  with  oaths,  and  uttered  in  the  boisterous  tone  of  a 
braggart  youth,  somewhat  intoxicated,  in  a -military  guard-bouse, 
are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrconnel  delivered  his  opi- 
nions to  his  superior  on  the  gravest  affiiirs  of  state.    It  was  no  won- 
der that  Qarendon  told  his  brother  ftochester,  ^  If  this  Lord  con- 
tinue in  the  temper  he  is  in,  he  will  gain  here  the  reputation  of  a 
madman ;  for  his  treatment  of  people  is  scarce  to  be  described.'^§ 
The  more  moderate  of  his  own  communion,  comprehending  almost 
all  laymen  of  education  or  fortune,  he  reviled  as  trimmers.      He 
divided  the  Catholics,  and  embroiled  the  King's  affairs  still  far- 
ther by  a  violent  prejudice  against  the  native  Irish,  whom  he  con- 

*  Petly's  PoL  Anat  S4.  f  Idem. 

t  Diaiy  of  Heniy,  Earl  of  Cbrendon,  5th  to  14th  June,  1686^    Letten^i.  277,  &c 

^  Id.  306. 


templaously  called  the  O^s  and  Mac8>  To  the  Icitter  of  the  King'i 
public  declarations,  or  e^en  positive  instructions  to  the  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  he  paid  very  little  regard.  He  was  sent  by  James  **  to  do 
the  rough  work*'  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  corporations. 
With  respect  to  the  army,  the  King  professed  only  to  admit  all  his 
8ob|ect9  on  an  equal  footing,  without  regard  to  religion.  But  Tyr- 
connePs  language,  and,  when  he  had  the  power,  his  measures,  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  army.f  The  Lord  Lieutenant  rea« 
flonably  understood  the  royal  intentions  to  be  no  more  than  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  no  bar  to  the  admission  of  persons  other- 
wise qualified  into  corporations.  Tyrcomiel  disregarded  such  di** 
tinctione^  and  declared,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  ^*  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  that;  I  would  have  all  the  Catholics  in.''|  Thrae 
unexceptionable  judges  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  were,  by  the 
King's  command,  removed  from  the  bench  to  make  way  for  three 
Catholics,  Daly,  Rice,  and  Nugent;  also,  it  ought  to  be  added,  of 
unobjectionable  character  and  competent  learning  in  their  profes- 
sion.§  Officioue  sycophants  hastened  to  prosecute  those  incautious 
Protestants  who,  in  the  late  times  of  zeal  against  popery,  had  spoken 
with  freedom  against  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  though 
it  is  due  to  justice  to  remark,  that  the  Catholic  counsel,  judges,  and 
juries,  discouraged  these  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  prevented  them 
from  producing  any  very  grievous  effects.  The  King  had,  in  the 
beginning,  solemnly  declared  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  but  Tyrconnel,  with  his  usual  imprecations,  said  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  **  These  Acts  of  Settlement,  and  this  new  in- 
terest, are '  things.''!)     The  coarseness  and  insolence  of 

Tyrconnel  could  not  fail  to  offend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  But  it  is 
apparent,  from  his  own  description,  that  he  was  still  more  fright- 
ened  than  provoked,  and,  perhaps,  more  decorous  language  would 
not  have  so  suddenly  and  completely  subdued  the  little  spirit  of  the 
demure  Lord.  Certain  it  is  that  these  scenes  of  violence  were  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  most  profuse  professions  of  his  readiness 
to  do  whatever  the  King  required,  without  any  reservation  even  of 
the  interest  of  the  Established  Church.  These  professions  were 
not  merely  formularies  of  that  ignoble  obsequiousness  which  de- 
grades the  inferior  too  much  to  exalt  the  superior.  They  were  ex- 
plicit and  precise  declarations  relating  to  the  particulars  of  the  most 

•  Sheridan  MSS. 

f  Sheridan  MSS.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  passages  relating  to  Ireland  in 
the  life  of  James  U.,  voL  iL  pp.  59—63,  were  not  written  by  the  King,  and  do  not 
even  profess  to  be  ^minded  on  the  authority  of  liis  MSS.  tlkey  are  merely  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Oicconson»  the  compiler  of  that  work. 

t  Clar.  30th  July»  1686,  and  3l8t  July,  1686.  §  Ckr.  19U&  June,  1686. 

I  Clar.  8th  June,  1686. 
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momentous  measures  then  in  agitation.  In  speaking  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  army  he  repeated  his  assurance  to  Sunderland,  <^  that 
the  King  may  have  every  thing  done  here  which  he  has  a  mind  to, 
and  it  is  more  easy  to  do  things  quietly  than  in  a  storm."*  He  de- 
scended to  declare  even  to  Tyrconnel  himself,  that  '^  it  was  not  ma- 
terial how  many  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  army,  if  the  King 
would  have  it  so;  for  whatever  his  Majesty  would  have  should  be 
made  easy  as  far  as  lay  in  me.  "f 

In  the  mean  time.  Clarendon  bad  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Queen  by  bis  supposed  civilities  to  Lady  Dorchester  during  her  re- 
sidence in  Ireland.;]:    The  King  was  also  displeased  at  the  dispo^ 
tion  which  he  imputed  to  4he  Lord  Lieuteoent  rather  to  traverse 
than  to  forward  the  designs  of  Tyrconnel  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.^ 
It  was  in  vain  thatithe  submissive  viceroy  attempted  to  disarm  these 
resentments  by  abject  declarations  of  ^eep  regret  and  unbounded 
devotedne8s.||     The  daily  decline  of  the  credit  of  Rochester  deprived 
his  brother  of  bis  best  support;  and  Tyrconnel,  who  returned  to 
court  in  August,  1686,  found  it  easy  to  effect  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.    But  he  found  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  ioh 
portant  government  for  himself.     Sunderland  tried  every  means 
but  the  resignation  of  his  own  office  to  avert  so  impolitic  an  ap- 
pointment.   He  urged  the  declaration  of  the  King,  on  the  removal 
of  Ormond,  that  he  would  not  bestow  the  lieutenancy  on  a  native 
Irishman.     He  represented  the  danger  of  alarming  all  Protestants, 
by  appointing  to  that  office  an  acknowledged  enemy  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  all  Englishmen,  by 
intrusting  Ireland  to  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  ofiered  to  make  Tyrconnel  a  Major  General  on  the  flDgliah 
staff,  with  a  pension  of  5000/.  a-year,  and  with  as  absolute  though 
secret  authority  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  as  Lauderdale  had  pos- 
sessed in  those  of  Scotland.     He  promised  that  after  the  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  in  England,  Tyrconnel,  if  he  pleased,  might  be  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  room  of  Lord  Powis,  who  was  des- 
tined for  the  present  to  succeed  Clarendon.    Tyrconnel  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  threatened  to  make  disclosures  to 
the  King  and  Queen  which  might  overthrow  the  policy  and  power 
of  Sunderland.     That  nobleman^  when  he  was  led  by  bis  contest 
with  Rochester  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, had  formed  a  more  particular  connexion  with  Jermynand  Tal- 
hot;  as  the  King's  favourites,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  family  of 
Hyde.    Tyrconnel  now  threatened  to  disclose  the  terms  and  objects 

•Clar.  20th  July,  1686.  t  M.  30th  July,  1686. 

t  Id.  §  Id.  6th  October,  1686. 

0  Clar.  to  the  Kms,  6th  October;  to  Lord  Rochester,  33d  October,  1686. 
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of  tbat  league,  the  real  purpose  of  removing  Lady  Dorchester,  and 
the  declaration  of  Sunderland,  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  that 
the  King  could  only  be  governed  by  a  woman  or  a  priest,  and  tbat 
they  must  therefore  combine  the  influence  of  the  Queen  with  that 
of  Father  Petre. 

Sunderland  appears  to  have  made  some  resistance  after  this  for^ 
midabie  threat;  and  Tyrconnel  proposed  that  the  young  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick should  marry  his  daughter,  and  be  created  Lord  Lieutenant, 
while  Tyrconnel  himself  should  enjoy  the  power  under  the  more  mo- 
dest title  of  Lord  Deputy.*  A  council,  consisting  of  Sunderland,  Tyr- 
connel,  and  the  Catholic  ministers,  was  held  on  the  afiairs  of  Ireland 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  members  who  gave  their  opinions 
before  Tyrconnel  maintained  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  but  Tyrconnel  exclaimed  against  them  for  advising 
the  King  to  an  act  of  injustice  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  conscience  of  James  was  alarmed,  and  be  appointed  the  next 
day  to  hear  the  reasons  of  state  which  Sunderland  had  to  urge  on 
the  opposite  side.  Tyrconnel  renewed  his  vehement  invectives 
against  the  iniquity  and  impiety  of  the  counsels  which  he  opposed; 
and  Sunderland,  who  began  as  he  often  did  with  useful  advice,  end- 
ed, as  usual,  with  a  hesitating  and  ambiguous  submission  to  his  mas- 
ter's pleasure,!  trusting  to  accident  and  his  own  address  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  the  execution  of  violent  measures.  These  proceedings 
decided  the  contest  for  office;  and  Tyrconnel  received  the  sword  of 
state  as  Lord  Deputy  on  the  12th  February,  1687. 

The  King's  professions  of  equality  and  impartiality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  office  between  the  two  adverse  communions  were  speedily 
and  totally  disregarded.  The  Lord  Deputy  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  privy  council,  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  three-fourths  of  the 
judges,  all  the  King's  counsel  but  one,  almost  all  the  sheriffi,  and  a 
majority  of  corporators  and  justices,  were,  in  less  than  a  year,  Ca- 
tholics; numbers  so  disproportioned  to  the  relative  property,  educa- 
tion, and  ability  for  business,  to  be  found  in  the  two  religions,  that 
even  if  the  appointments  had  not  been  tainted  with  the  inexpiable 
blame  of  defiance  to  the  laws,  they  must  still  have  been  regarded  by 
the  Protestants  with  the  utmost  apprehension,  as  indications  of  si- 
nister designs.  Fitten,  the  Chancellor,  was  promoted  from  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  where  he  had  been  long  a  prisoner  for  debt;  and  he 
was  charged,  though  probably  without  reason,  by  his  opponents, 
with  forgery,  said  to  have  been  committed  in  a  long  suit  with  Lord 

•  London  Gazette,  2225.  All  these  particulart  are  to  be  found  in  Sheridan'g  MSS. 
Sheridan  accompanied  Tyrconnel,  as  secretaiy,  to  Ireland.  It  is  but  justice  to  add 
that,  in  a  few  months,  they  became  violent  enemies. 

t  Monfc  D'Adda,  MSS.  Corres.  15th  Norember,  1687. 
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Macclesfield  His  real  faults  were  ignorance  and  sahierviency* 
Neither  of  these  vices  could  be  imputed  to  Sir  Richard  Nagle^  (he 
Catholic  Attorney  General,  who  seems  chargeable  onlj  with  the  in- 
evitable fault  of  being  actuated  by  a  dangerous  zeal  for  his  own  suf- 
fering party.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Catholic  judges  actually 
abused  their  power.  We  have  already  seen  that,  instead  of  seeking 
to  retaliate  for  the  murders  of  the  popish  plot,  they  discountenanced 
prosecutions  against  their  adversaries  with  a  moderation  and  fer^ 
bearance  very  rarely  to  be  discovered  in  the  policy  of  parties  in  the 
first  moments  of  victory  over  long  oppression.  It  is  true  that  these 
.  Catholic  judges  gave  judgment  against  the  charters  of  towns.  But 
in  these  judgments  they  only  followed  the  example  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  of  their  Protestant  brethren  in  England.*  The  evils  of  insecu* 
rity  and  alarm  were  those  which  were  chiefly  experienced  by  the 
Irish  Protestants.  These  mischiefs,  very  great  in  themselves,  de- 
pended so  much  on  the  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  on  the  triumphant  or  sometimes  threatening  conversation 
of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  on  the  recollection  of  bloody  dvil  wars^ 
and  on  the  painful  consciousness  which  haunts  the  possessors  of 
recently  confiscated  property,  that  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable 
to  require  any  other  or  more  positive  proof  of  their  prevalence* 
Some  visible  fruits  of  the  alarm  are  pointed  out.  The  Protestants, 
who  were  the  wealthiest  traders  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  arti- 
sans of  the  kingdom,  began  to  emigrate.  The  revenue  is  said  to 
have  declined.  The  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  officers  of  the 
army,  alarmed  by  the  removal  of  their  brethren,  sold  their  commis- 
sions for  inadequate  prices,  and  obtained  military  appointments  in 
Holland,  then  the  home  of  the  exiled  and  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed, f  But  that  which  Tyrconnel  most  pursued,  and  the  Pro- 
testants most  dreaded,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  The 
>new  proprietors  were  not,  indeed,  aware  how  much  cause  there 
-was  for  their  alarms.  Tyrconnel  boasted  that  he  had  secured  the 
rsupport  of  the  Queen  by  the  present  of  a  pearl  necklace  worth 
10,000/.,  which  Prince  Rupert  had  bequeathed  to  his  mistress.  In 
-all  extensive  transfers  of  property  not  governed  by  rules  of  law, 
where  both  parties  to  a  corrupt  transaction  have  a  great  interest 

*  Our  accounts  of  Tyrconnel's  Irish  administnition  hetwe  the  Revolution  are  pecu- 
liarly imperfect  and  suspicious.  King,  aflerwards  Aichbishop  of  Dublin,  whose 
'*'  State  of  the  Protestants"  has  been  uaiudly  quoted  as  authority,  was  the  most  zealous 
of  Irish  Prot^tants,  and  his  ingenious  antagonist,  Lesly,  was  the  most  inflexible  of 
Jacobites.  Though  both  were  men  of  great  abilities,  dieir  attention  was  so  much  oc- 
-cupied  in  personajities  and  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  opinions,  that  they  have 
•done  little  to  elucidate  matters  of  fiu^t  Clarendon  and  Sheridan's  MSS.  agree  so  ex- 
actly in  their  picture  of  Tyrconnel,  and  have  such  an  air  of  truth  in  their  accounts  of 
him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  them  credit^  though  they  were  both  his  enemies. 

t  **  The  Earl  of  Bonegal,"  says  Sheridan,  **  sold  for  600  guineas  a  tcoqp  of  horse 
vliich,  two  years  before,  cost  him  ISOO  guineas."    Sheridan  MSS. 
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in  conoealoieDty  and  where  there  can  seldom  be  any  effective  re- 
aponaibility  either  judicial  or  moral,  the  soapicion  of  bribery  moat 
be  incurred,  and  the  temptation  itaelf  must  often  prevail.     Tyrcon- 
nei  aaked  Sheridan,  his  secretary,  whether  he  did  not  think  the  Irish 
would  give  50,000i.  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  ^  Cer- 
tainly," said  Sheridan,  <<  since  the  new  interest  paid  three  times 
that  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  passing  it."     Tyrconnel  then 
authorized  Sheridan  to  offer  to  Lord  Sunderland  50,000t  in  money, 
or  50001.  a-year  in  land  for  the  repeal.    Sunderland  preferred  the 
50,0002.;  but  with  what  seriousness  of  purpose  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  repeal  was  not  adopted,  and  the  money  was  never 
paid;*  and  Sunderland  seems  to  have  continued  to  thwart  and  tra- 
verse a  measure  which  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  resist     The  ab- 
solute abrogation  of  laws  under  which  so  much  property  was  held 
seemed  to  be  beset  with  such  difficulty,  that  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  Tyrconnel,  on  his  visit  to  England,  proposed  a  more 
modified  measure,  which  aimed  only  at  affording  a  partial  relief  to 
the  ancient  proprietors.     In  the  temper  which  then  prevailed,  a 
partial  measure  produced  almost  as  much  alarm  as  one  more  compre- 
hensive, and  was  thought  to  be  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  total 
resumption.     The  danger  consisted  in  inquiry;  the  object  of  appre- 
hension was  any  proceeding  which  brought  this  species  of  legal  pos- 
session into  question.    The  proprietors  dreaded  the  approach  of 
discussion  to  their  invidious  and  originally  iniquitous  titles.     It 
would  be  hard  to  expect  that  James  should  abstain  from  relieving 
his  friends,  lest  he  might  disturb  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Motives  of  policy,  however,  and  some  apprehensions  of  too 
sudden  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants  in  Great  Britain,  re- 
tarded the  final  adoption  of  this  measure.     It  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  not  thought  wise 
to  call  a  parliament  till  every  part  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
kingdom  which  could  influence  the  elections  of  that  assembly  should 
be  completed.      Probably,  however,  the  delay  principally  arose 
from  daring  projects  of  separation  and  independence,  which  were 
entertained  by  Tyrconnel,  and  of  which  a  short  statement  (in  its 
most  important  parts  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public)  will  conclude 
the  account  of  his  administration. 

In  the  year  1666,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  Louia 
XIV.  made  preparations  for  invading  Ireland  with  an  army  of  20,000 
jnen^  under  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  assured  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
that  he  would  be  joined  by  the  Catholics,  then  more  than  usually 
incensed  by  the  confirmation  of  tha  Act  of  Settlement,  and  by  the 

t  Sheridan  MSS. 
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English  statutes  against  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  Irehnd. 
To  this  plot,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Queen-mother  at  Paris, 
and  by  her  disclosed  to  Charles  II.,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  active 
a  leader  as  Tyrconnel  could  have  been  a  stranger.*  We  are  in- 
formed by  his  secretary,!  that,  during  his  visits  to  England  in  1686, 
he  made  no  scruple  to  avow  projects  of  the  like  nature,  when,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  King's  declining  age,  and  on  the  improbabi- 
lity that  the  Queen's  children,  if  ever  she  had  any,  should  live  be- 
yond infancy,  he  declared,  that  the  Irish  would  he  fools  or  madmen 
if  they  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  by 
Hyde's  grand-daughters;  that  they  ought  rather  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  resolving  no  longer  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  but  to  set 
up  a  king  of  their  own  under  the  protection  of  France,  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  readily  granted,  and  he  added  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  or  ruinous  to  England.  His  reli- 
ance on  French  support  was  probably  founded  on  the  general  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.;  on  his  conduct  towards  Ireland  in  1666,  and,  per- 
haps, on  information  from  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  France:  but  he 
was  not  long  content  with  these  grounds  of  assurance.  Durfng  his 
residence  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1687,  he  had  recourse  to  de- 
cisive and  audacious  measures  for  ascertaining  how  far  he  might 
rely  on  foreign  aid  in  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  A 
friend  of  his  at  court  (whose  name  is  concealed,  but  who  probably 
was  either  Henry  Jermyn  or  Father  Petre,)  applied  on  his  behalf 
to  M.  Bonrepaux,  a  confidential  agent  then  employed  by  the  court 
of  Versailles  in  London,  on  a  special  mission,;];  expressing  his  de- 
sire, in  case  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  falling  under  the  domination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  place  that  country  under  the  protection  of  the  most  Christian 
King.  Tyrconnel  expressed  his  desire  that  Bonrepaux  should  go 
to  Chester  for  the  sake  of  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  proposi- 
tion. But  that  wary  minister  declined  a  step  which  would  have 
amounted  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation,  until  he  had  authority 
from  his  government.  He  promised  to  keep  the  secret,  especially 
from  Barillon,  who  it  was  feared  would  betray  it  to  Sunderland, 

*  There  are  obscure  intimations  of  this  intended  invasion  in  Carte's  Onnondy  ii. 
338.  The  resolutions  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  concerning  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gazette,  2ith— 28th  December,  1665.  Louis  XIV.  himself,  tells  us,  that  he  had  a 
correspondence  with  those  whom  he  calls  the  remains  of  Cromwell  in  England,  aad 
**  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  who,  always  discontented  with  their  condition,  seem  ever 
ready  to  join  any  enterprise  which  may  render  it  more  supportable."  Oeuvres  de 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  203.  Sheridan's  MS.  contains  more  particulars.  It  is  supported  by 
the  printed  authorities  as  far  as  they  go;  and  being  written  at  St  Germaiiis,  probably 
differed  little  in  matters  of  fact  from  tlte  received  statements  of  the  Jacobite  exiles. 

t  Sheridan  MSS. 

t  Bonrepaux  i  Seignebu,  4th  September,  1687.    Fox  MSS.  iL  Supplement. 
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then  avowedly  distrusted  by  the  Lord  Deputy.     The  miDister,  ia 
communictting  this  proposition  to  his  court,  adds,  that  he  very  cer- 
tainly knew  the  King  of  England's  intention  to  be  to  deprive  his 
presumptive  heir  of  Ireland,  to  make  that  country  an  asylum  for  all 
his  Catholic  subjects,  and  to  complete  his  measures  on  that  subject 
in  the  course  of  five  years;  a  time  which  Tyrconnel  thought  much 
too  long,  and  earnestly  besought  the  King  to  abridge*    Bonrepaux 
also  observes,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  certainly  apprehended  such 
designs;  and  James  told  the  nuncio  that  one  of  the  objects  of  tt^e  ex- 
traordinary mission  of  Dykveldt  was  the  affair  of  Iceland,  happiljr 
begun  by  Tyrconnel,*  as  the  same  prelate  was  afterwards  informed 
by  Sunderland,  that  Dykveldt  expressed  a  fear  of  general  designs 
agaiort  the  succession  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orangct   Bon- 
repaux was  speedily  instructed  to  inform  Tyrconnel,  that  if  on  .the 
death  of  James  he  could  maintain  himself  in  Ireland,  he  mi^t  rely 
oa  effectual  aid  from  Louis  to  preserve  the  Catholie  religion,  and  to 
fleparate  that  country  from  England^  when  under  the  dominion  of 
a  Protestant  sovereign.]:    Tyrconnel  is  said  to  have  agreed,  with«> 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  own  master  to  put  four  Irish  sea  ports, 
Kinsale,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  either  Galway  or  Coleraioe, 
into  the  hands  of  France.§    The  remaining  particulars  of  thia  bold 
and  hazardous,  negotiation  were  reserved  by  Bonrepaux  till  his  re- 
tain to  Paris;  but  he  closes  his  last  despatch  with  the  singular  inti- 
mation that  several  Scotch  lords  had  soundieid  him  oa  the  succour 
they  might  expect  from  France,  on  the  death  of  James,  to  exclude 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  from  the  throne  of  SeoUand:  ob- 
jects so  far  beyqpd  the  usual  aim  of  amhitipn,  and  mean^  so  mach 
at  Tariance  with  prudence  as  well  as  duty,  {^ould  bardjy  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  any  mind  whose  nativie  violence  had  not  been 
inflamed  by  an  education  in  the  school  of  conspicacy  an^  insurreq- 
Uob;  nor  even  to  such,  but  in  a  country  which,  from  the  division 
of  it»  inhabitants,  and  the  impolicy  of  its  administration,  had  cpn- 
stantly  stood  on  the  brink  af  the  most  viplept  ravolutipnsf  where 
qaiet  seldom  subsisted  long  but  as  the  bitter  fruit  of  terrible  eswi- 
ples  of  cruelty  ai^d  rapine,  and  w^iere  the  m^yoritjr  of  the  people 
easily  listened  to  offers  of  foreign  aid  against  a  government  which 
they  cot\^idered  as  tb^  most  hostile  of  foreigners* 

•  r.etter«  de  Mond.  D'Adda,  ^th  Febbraio,  1687.  f  R  20th  June*  1587. 

#  Seignelai  k  BoiireJ^iaux,  29th  September,  1687. 
§  Sliendaa  li9S. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SUPttJBE  WITH  THE  PROTESTANT  TORIES^INCREABED  DECIStON  OF  THE  KING'S 
DEBIGNa — ^ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHUlENT. — CHARTER- 
H0USE.-OXF0RD  UNIVERSITT  COLLEGE--€Hl(lsT  CHURCB^EXETER  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.-HAGDALEN  COLLEGE.  OXON.— DECLARATION  OF  iJBERTy  OF  CON- 
8CIENC£.*8IMILAR  ATTEMPTS  OF  CHARLEa-PROCLAMATION  AT  EDINBURGH^ 
RfiBIBTANCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  the  rupture  of  James  with  the 
powerful  party  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  but  the  church  to  his 
pleasure,  appeared  to  be  irreparable.     He  had  apparently  destined 
Scotland  to  set  the  example  of  unbounded  submission,  under  the 
forms  of  the  constitution;  and  he  undoubtedly  hoped  that  the  revo- 
lution in  Ireland  would  supply  him  with  the  means  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  his  English  subjects  by  intimidation  or  force.    The 
failure  of  his  project  in  tiie  most  Protestant  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  its  alarming  success  in  the  most  Catholic,  alike  tended- to  widen 
the  breach  between  parties  in  England*     The  Tories- were  more 
alienated  from  the  crown  by  the  example  of  their  friends  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  by  their  dread  of  the  Irish.     An  unreserved  com- 
pliance with  the  King's  deugos  became  notoriously  the  condition 
by  which  office  was  to  be  obtained  or  preserved;  and, except  a  very 
few  instances  of  personal  friendship,  the  public  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith  was  required  as  the  only  security  for  that  compliance. 
The  royal  confidence  and  the  direption  of  public  affairs  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Protestant  Tories,  in  spite  of  their  services  and  suf- 
ferings during  half  a  century,  into  the  hands  of  a  faction,  who,  as 
their  titie  to  power  was  zeal  for  the  advancemei^  of  popery,  must 
be  called  papists,  though  some  of  them  professed  the  Prqtestant  re- 
li^on,  and  tiiough  their  maxims  of  policy,  bolb  in  church  and  state, 
were  dreaded  and  resisted  by  the  most  considerable  of  the  English 
Catholics. 

It  is  hard  to  determine,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  impossible 
for  James  himself  to  say,  how  far  his  designs  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  extended  at  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  such  projects 
that  he  should  not,  at  first,  dare  to  avow  to  himself  any  intention 
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beyohd  that  of  obtaining  relief  for  his  religion,  and  placing  it  in  a 
condition  of  safety  and  honour;  but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that' 
he  liad  even  then  steadily  fixed  on  a  secure  toleration  as  the  utmost 
limit  of  'bis  endeavours.    His  schemes  were  probably  vague  said 
fluctuating,  assuming  a  greater  distinctness  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  grievous  penalties  and  disabilities,  but  always  ready  to 
seek.«s  much  advantage  for  his  church  as  the  progress  of  circum- 
stances should  render  attainable:  sometimes  drawn  back  to  toleration 
by  prudence  or  fear,  on  other  occasions  impelled  to  more  daring 
counsels  by  the  pride  of  success,  or  by  anger  at  resistance.     In  this 
state,  of  fluctuation  it  is  noi  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  irre- 
gularities of  human  nature  th:at  he  might  have  sometimes  yielded  a 
faint  and  transient  assent  to  those  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  he  professed  in  his  public  acts,  though  even  this  superficial 
sincerity  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  his  share  in  the  secret  treaty 
of  1670;  with  his  administration  of  Scotland,  where  he  carried  his 
passion  for  intolerance  so  far  as  to  be  the  leader  of  one  sect  of  he- 
retics in  the  bloody  persecution  of  another;  and  with  his  language 
to  Barillon,  to  whom  at  the  very  moment  of  his  professed  toleration, 
he  declared  his  approbation  of  the  cruelties  of  Louis  XIV.  against 
his  own  Protestant  subjects.*    It  would  be  extravagant  to  expeet 
that  the  liberal  maxims  which  adorned  his  public  declarations  had 
taken  such  a  hold  on  his  mind  as  should  withhold  him  from  endea^ 
vouring  to  establish  his  own  religion  as  soon  as  his  sanguine  zeal 
riiould  lead  him  to  think  it  practicable,  or  that  he  should  not  in  pro- 
cess of  time  go  on  to  guard  it  by  that  code  of  disabilities  and  penal- 
ties which  was  then  enforced  by  every  state  in  Europe  except  Hol- 
land, and  deemed  an  indispensable  security  for  their  religion  by 
every  Christian  community,  except  the  obnoxious  sects  of  the  So- 
cinians.  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers.     Whether  he 
meditated  a  violent  change  of  the  established  religion  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  only  entered  on  a  course  of  measures  which  must  ter- 
minate in  its  subversion,  is  rather  a  philosophical  than  a  political 
question.     In  both  cases  apprehension  and  resistance  were  alike 
reasonable;  and  in  neither  could  an  appeal  to  arms  be  warranted 
until  every  other  means  of  self-defence  had  proved  manifestly  hope- 


Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  his  intentions  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  year  1687  his  resolution  was  taken; 

•  «  J*ai  dit  aa  Boi  que  V.  U.  n'avoit  plus  au  cceur  que  de  vnr  prospeier  lee  soini 
qu'il  prendB  ici  pour  y  etablir  la  reUgicm  Catholique.  S.  M.  B.  me  dit  en  me  quit- 
tant;  '  Vous  voyez  que  je  n'omets  rien  de  ce  qui  est  en  mon  pouTcnr.  Jf'espere  que 
le  ¥Uh  Totre  maltre  m'aidera,  et  que  nous  ferona  de  concert  des  gnndes  choses  pour 
la  reUgion.'  "*    Barillon,  ^  May,  1687.     1  Fox.  M8S.  183. 
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though  still,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  the  misgivings  and  flaetuationa 
incident  to  vast  and  perilous  projects,  especially  when  they  are  en- 
tertained by  those  whose  character  is  not  so  daring  as  their  designs. 
All  the  measures  of  his  internal  government,  during  the  eighteen 
months  which  ensued,  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  an  object  which  was  to  be  attained  by  assuming  a 
power  above  law,  and  could  only  be  preserved  by  a  force  sufficient 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  repugnance  of  the  nation.  An  absolute  mo* 
iiarchy,  if  not  the  first  instrument  of  his  purpose,  must  have  been  the 
last  result  of  that  series  of  victories  over  the  people  which  the  success 
of  his  design  required.  Such,  indeed,  v^rere  his  conscientious  opinions 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  thought  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  inconsis- 
tent with  it;  and  so  strong  was  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  mi- 
litary force  to  his  designs  at  that  time,  that  in  his  dying  advice  to 
his  son,  written  long  afterwards,  in  secrecy  and  solitude,  after  a  ire- 
view  of  his  own  government,  his  injunction  to  the  Prince  is,  «  Keep 
up  a  considerable  body  of  Catholic  troops,  without  which  you  can- 
not be  safe.*'*  The  liberty  of  the  people,  and  even  the  civil  con- 
stitution, were  as  much  the  objects  of  hostility  as  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority,  and  their  best  security  against  ultimate  persecution. 
The  measures  of  the  King's  domestic  policy,  indeed,  consisted 
rather  in  encroachments  on  the  church  than  in  measures  of  relief  to 
the  Catholics.  He,  in  May,  1686,  granted  dispensations  to  the  cu- 
rate  of  Putney,  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  enabling  him  to 
hold  his  benefices,  and  relieving  him  from  the  performance  of  all 
the  acts  inconsistent  with  his  new  religion,  which  a  long  series  of 
statutes  had  required  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  per- 
form.f  By  following  this  precedent,  the  King  might  have  silently 
transferred  to  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  communion  many  benefices 
in  every  diocess  of  which  the  Bishop  had  not  the  courage  to  resist 
the  dispensing  power.  The  converted  incumbents  would  preserve 
their  livings  under  the  protection  of  that  prerogative,  and  Catholic 
priests  might  be  presented  to  benefices  without  any  new  ordination; 
for  the  Church  of  England,  although  she  treats  the  ministers  of  any 
other  Protestant  communion  as  being  only  in  pretended  holy  or- 
ders, recognises  the  ordination  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  she 

•  life  of  James  n.,  li.  621. 

t  DispenmtiQQ  to  Edward  ScUteiv  rector  of  Eaher  and  curate  of  Putney,  dis- 
pensing^ with  sixteen  acts  of  parliament,  from  21  Hen.  VIIL  to  17  Charles  BL,  3d 
Hay,  1686.— Gutch,  CoUectanea  Curiosa,  L  290,  and  Reresby,  233.  Lysons's  Enyi- 
rans  of  London,  i.  410.  Sclater  publicly  recanted  the  Romish  religion  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1689,  a  pretty  rvpid  retreat  Account  of  £.  Sclater's  return  to  the  Church  of 
Ei^land,  by  Dr.  Homeck.  London,  1689.  It  b  remarkable  that  Sancroft  so  far  ex- 
eicised  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  as  to  authorize  Sclater*s  admission  to  the  Pro- 
testant communion  on  condition  of  public  recantation,  at  which  Burnet  preached:  yet 
the  pious  Homeck  owns  that  the  juncture  of  time  tempted  him  to  anulc. 
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sometimefl  calls  idolatrous,  in  order  to  maintain,  even  throng  ido 
latrous  predecessors,  that  unbroken  connexion  with  the  apostles 
which  she  deems  essential  to  the  power  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal 
character.  This  obscure  encroachment,  however,  escaped  general 
observation.  The  first  attack  on  the  laws  to  which  resistance  was 
made  was  a  royal  recommendation  of  Andrew  Popham,  a  Catholic, 
to  the  Governors  of  tlie  Charter  House,  (a  hospital  school,  founded 
by  a  merchant  of  London,  named  Sutton,  on  the  site  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,)  to  be  received  by  him  as  a  pensioner  on  their  opulent 
establishment,  without  taking  the  oaths  required  both  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  and  by  a  statute*  passed  for  the  government  of  that  founda- 
tion.! Among  the  governors  were  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  church  and  state.  The  Chancellor,  at  their  first  meeting, 
intimated  the  necessity  of  immediate  compliance  with  the  King's 
mandate.  Thomas  Bennet,  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  a  man 
justly  celebrated  for  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  against  an  opponent  so 
formidable.  He  was  supported  by  the  aged  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
JefiTreys's  motion  was  negatived.  A  second  letter  to  the  same  effect 
was  addressed  to  the  Governors,  which  they  persevered  in  resisting; 
assigning  their  reasons  in  a  letter  j:  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
which  was  subscribed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Ormond,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Danby.  This  cou- 
rageous resistance  by  a  single  clergyman,  countenanced  by  such 
weighty  names,  induced  the  court  to  pause  till  experiments  were 
tried  in  other  places,  where  politicians  so  important  could  not  di- 
rectly interfere.  The  attack  on  the  Charter  House  was  suspended 
and  never  afterwards  resumed.  To  Bennet,  who  thus  threw  him- 
self alone  into  the  breach,  much  of  the  merit  of  the  stand  which  fol- 
lowed justly  belongs:  he  was  requited  like  other  public  benefactors; 
his  friends  forgot  the  service,  and  his  enemies  were  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  it  to  defeat  his  promotion,  on  the  pretext  of  his 
free  exercise  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  established  clergy  zealously  maintained  in  vindication  of  their 
own  separation  from  the  Roman  Church,  but  treated  with  little  ten- 
denness  in  those  who  dissented  from  their  own  creed. 

Meiausures  of  a  bolder  nature  were  resorted  to  on  a  more  conspi- 
cuous stage. '  The  two  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  most  opulent  and  splendid  literary  institutions  Europe,  were 
fronri  their  foundation  under  the  government  of  the  clergy,  the  only 

•  Charles  I.  (Private  Act) 

-f-  30th  December,  1686.    Relation  of  the  Proceedm^  at  the  Charter  House,  p.  3. 
London,  1689,  folio.    Carte's  Ormond,  u.  246. 
t  25th  June,  1687. 
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body  of  men  who. then  possessed  8u£Scient  learning  to  conduct  edo- 
eation.  Their  constitution  was  not  much  altered  at  the  Reforma- 
tion: the  same  reverence  which  spared  their  monastic  regulations 
happily  preserved  their  rich  endowments  from  rapine;  and  though 
many  of  their  members  suffered  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  from 
their  adherence  to  the  vanquished  party,  the  corporate  property 
was  undisturbed,  and  their  studies  flourished  both  under  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protectorate.  Their  fame  as  seats  of  learnings 
their  station  as  the  ecclesiastical  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
ascendant  over  the  susceptible  minds  of  all  youth  of  family  and  for- 
tune, now  rendered  them  the  chief  scene^of  the  decisive  contest  be- 
tween James  and  the  established  church*  Obadiah  Walker,  Master 
of  University  College  in  Oxford,  a  man  of  no  small  note  for  ability 
and  learning,  and  long  a  concealed  Catholic,  now  obtained  for  him- 
self, and  two  of  his  fellows,  a  dispensation  from  all  those  acts  of 
participation  in  the  Protestant  worship  which  the  laws  since  the 
Reformation  required  from  them,*  together  with  a  license  for  the 
publication  of  books  of  Catholic  theology.  He  established  a  print- 
ing press,  and  a  Catholic  chapel  in  his  college,  which  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  Both 
these  exertions  of  the  prerogative  had  preceded  the  determination 
of  the  judges,  which  was  supposed  by  the  King  to  establish  its  le- 
gality. Animated  by  that  determination,  he  (contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Sunderland,  who  thought  it  safer  to  choose  a  well  affected 
Protestant,)  proceeded  to  appoint  one  Massey,  a  Catholic,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  layman,  to  the  high  station  of  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  at  Oxford,  by  which  he  became  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  college  in  the  univer- 
sity. A  dispensation  and  pardon  had  been  granted  to  him  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1686,  dispensing  with  the  numerous  statutes 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  one  of  which  was  the  act 
of  uniformity,  the  only  foundation  of  the  legal  establishmentt  of  the 
church.  His  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  recorded;  but 
he  was,  notwithstanding,  installed  in  the  deanery  without  resistance 
or  even  remonstrance,  by  Aldrich,  the  sub-dean,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  high  church  party,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  College,  accepted 
the  dispensation  as  a  substitute  for  the  oaths  required  by  law.  Mas- 
sey appears  to  have  attended  the  chapter  officially  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  to  have  presided  at  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
near  two  years  afterwards. 

•  In  May,  1686.  Gutch's  CoUect  Carioe.  L  SST.  Wood's  Athense  Ozon.  iv.  438, 
ed.  1820.    Dod's  Church  History,  iii.  454. 

I  Lcttere  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  u.  278.  Gutch's  ColL  Cur.  iL  294.  The 
di^nsation  to  Maasey  contained  an  ostentatious  enumeration  of  the  laws  which  it  sets 
at  defiance. 
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Tbos  did  that  cdebraled  society,  overawed  by  power,  or  still  mil- 
led by  their  extravagant  principle  of  unlimited  obedience,  or,  per- 
haps, not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  King's  designs,  recognise 
the  legality  of  his  usurped  power  by  the  surrender  of  an  academical 
office  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  into  hands  which  the  laws  had  dis- 
abled from  holding  it  It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  unprecedented 
vacancy  of  the  archbisboprick  of  York  for  two  years  and  a  half  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  King's  intending  it  for  FatherPetre;  a  sup- 
position countenanced  by  his  frequent  application  to  Rome  to  obtain 
a  bishoprick  and  a  cardinal's  hat  for  that  Jesuit;*  for  if  he  had  been 
a  Catholic  bishop,  and  if  the  chapter  of  York  were  as  submissive  as 
that  of  Christ  Church,  the  royal  dispensation  would  have  seated  him 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  Jesuits  were  bound  by  a  vowf 
not  to  accept  bishoprics  unless  compelled  by  a  precept  from  the 
Pope,  so  that  his  interference  was  necessary  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
English  church  to  Petre. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  specious  grounds  to  take  possession  of 
another  college  at  Oxford,  by  a  suit  before  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, in  which  private  individuals  were  the  apparent  partiesi 
The  noble  family  of  Petre  (of  whom  Father  Edward  Petre  was 
one,)  in  January,  1687,  claimed  the  right  of  nomination  to  seven 
fellowships  in  Exeter  College;  which  had  been  founded  there  by 
Sir  W.  Petre,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  acknowledged  on 
the  part  of  the  college,  that  Sir  William  and  his  son  had  exercised 
that  power,  though  the  latter,  as  they  contended,  had  nominated  only 
by  suflerance.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  visiter  of  the  college,  had, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  pronounced  an  opinion  against  the  founder's 
descendants,  and  a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against  them  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  about  the  same  time.  Under  the  sanction  of 
these  authorities,  the  college  bad  for  seventy  years  nominated  to 
these  fellowships  without  disturbance  from  the  family  of  Petre. 
AUibone,  the  Catholic  lawyer,  contended,  that  this  long  usage,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  conclusive,  deserved  little  consideration 
in  a  period  of  such  iniquity  towards  Catholics  that  they  were  deterred 
from  asserting  their  civil  rights.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  ob- 
served that  the  question  turned  upon  the  agreement  between  Sir 
William  Petre  and  Exeter  College,  under  which  that  body  received 
the  fellows  on  his  foundation.  Jeffireys,  perhaps,  fearful  of  vio- 
lent measures  at  so  early  a  stage,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  non- 
appearance of  the  crown  as  an  ostensible  party,  declared  his  con- 

»  Dod'B  Ch.  Hist  iii.  511.    D'Adda's  MSS.  Conesp.  1687. 

t  Imposed  by  Ignatius,  at  the  suggestion  of  Claude  Le  Jay»  an  original  member  of 
the  ofder^  who  wished  to  avoid  a  bishoprick,  probably  from  humility,  but  the  regula- 
tion alUrwards  prevented  the  JesoitB  mm  looking  for  advancement  any  where  but  to 
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currence  with  the  Chief  Justieci  and  the  court  determined  that  the 
suit  was  a  civil  caae^  dependent  on  the  interpretation  of  a  contra/&t, 
and,  therefore,  not  within  their  jurisdiction  as  commissioners  of  ec- 
clesiastical causes.  Sprat  afterwards  took  some  merit  to  himself  for 
having  contributed  to  save  Exeter  College  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  technical  ground  of  the  determination,  render  the  vigour  and 
value  of  his  resistance  very  doubtful.* 

The  honour  of  opposing  the  illegal  power  of  the  crown  devolved 
on  Cambridge,  second  to  Oxford  in  rank  and  magnificence,  but  then 
more  distinguished  by  zeal  for  liberty:  a  distinction  probably  origi- 
nating from  the  long  residence  of  Charles  L  at  Oxford,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  parliamentary  party  at  the  same  period,  in  the 
country  around  Cambridge.    The  experiment  was  made  there  on 
the  whole  university,  but  it  was  of  a  cautious  and  timid  nature,  and 
related  to  a  case  Important  in  nothing  but  the  principle  whiqh  it 
would  have  estabjished.     Early  in  February,  1687,  the  King  recom- 
mended Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk  (said  to  have  been  a 
missionary  employed  to  convert  the  young  scholars  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  on  whom  an  academical  honour  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ferred without  some  appearance  of  countenancing  his  mission,)  to  be 
admitted  a  roaster  of  arts;  which  was  a  common  act  of  kingly  au- 
thority; and  granted  him  a  dispensation  from  the  oaths  appointed  by 
law  to  be  taken  on  such  an  admission,  t   Peacbell,  the  vice-chancellor, 
declared,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do;  to  declioe  his  Majesty's 
letter  or  his  laws.     Men  of  more  wisdom  and  courage  persuaded 
him  to  choose  the  better  part.     He  refused  the  degree  without  the 
legal  condition,  t  On  the  complaint  of  Francis  he  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  answer  for  his  disobedience. 
He  was  vigorously  supported  by  the  university,  who  appointed  de- 
puties to  attend  him  to  the  bar  of  the  hostile  tribunal,  and  after  se- 
veral hearings  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-chanceIlor8hi|),  and  sus- 
pended from  his  office  of  master  of  Magdalen  College*    Among  the 
deputies  at  the  bar,  and  probably  undistinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  ignorant  and  arrogant  Chancellor,  who  looked  dowq  upon  them 
all  with  the  like  scorn,  stood  Isaac  Newton,  Professor  of  Malfaematies 
in  the  university,  then  employed  in  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
will  perish  only  with  the  world,  but  wiio  showed  op  that,  as  on 

*  Sprat's  Letter  to  Lord  Dorset,  p.  12.  Th]3  case  is  now  published  from  the  records 
of  Exeter  College,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  kind  permisaon  of  Dr.  Jones,  the 
present  rector  of  that  society. 

f  State  Trials,  xi.  1350.    N.  Lutterell,  April  and  May,  1687. 

t  Pepys'  Diary,  ii.  Corresp.  79.  He  consistently  pux^ued  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.  "If,"  says  he,  "bis  M.,  in  his  wisdom,  and  acooiding  to  his  suprene 
power,  contriTe  other  methods  to  satisfy  himself,  Ishatt  bt  no  mmmwrer  or  eompbdn- 
a-,  but  can  be  no  abettor.''    Ibid.  81 . 
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every  other  fit  opportunity  ia  his  life,  that  the  most  sablime  con- 
templations and  the  most  glorious  discoveries  could  not  withdraw 
him  from  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

But  the  attack  on  Oxford,  which  immediately  ensued,  was  the 
most  memorable  of  all.     The  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  one 
of  the  most  richly  endowed  communities  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, had  lately  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  president,  in  the 
end  of  March,  1687.*    It  appears  to  have  given  occasion  to  imme- 
diate attempts  to  obtain  from  the  King  a  nopiination  to  that  desira- 
ble ojflice.     Smith,  one  of  the  felloi^s,  paid  his  court,  with  this  view, 
to  Parker,  the  treacherous  Bishop  of  Oxford,f  who,  after  having 
sounded  his  friends  at  court,  warned  him  **  that  the  King  expected 
the  person  to  be  recommended,  should  be  favourable  to  his  religion/^ 
Smith  answered  by  general  expressions  of  loyalty,  which  Parker 
assured  him  "  would  not  do."    A  few  days  afterwards, J  Sancroft 
anxiously  asked  Smith  who  was  to  be  the  president;  to  which  he 
answered,  "Not  I;  I  never  will  comply  with  the  conditions.'' 
Some  rumours  of  the  projects  of  James  probably  induced  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  appoint  the 
meeting  for  the  election  for  the  13th  of  April.     On  the  5th  of 
April,  the  King  issued  his  letter  mandatory,  commanding  them  to 
make  choice  of  Antony  Farmer,  not  a  member  of  the  College,  and 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  <<  any  statute  or  custom  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.''    On  the  9th,  the  fellows  agreed  to  a 
petition  to  the  King  which  was  delivered  the  next  day  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  alleged 
that  Farmer  was  legally  incapable  of  the  office,  and  prayed  either 
that  they  might  be  left  to  make  a  free  election,  or  that  the  King 
would   recommend  some   person  fit  to  be  preferred.      On   the 
nth,  the  mandate  arrived,  and  on  the  13th  the  election  was  post- 
poned to  the  15th,  the  last  day  on  which  it  could  by  the  statutes  be 
made,  to  allow  time  for  receiving  an  answer  to  the  petition.    On 
that  day  they  were  informed  that  the  King  ^<  expected  to  be 
obeyed. "    A  small  number  of  senior  fellows  proposed  a  second  pe- 
tition^  but  the  larger  and  younger  part  rejected  the  proposal  with 
indignation,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Hough,  after  a  dis- 
cussion more  agreeable  to  the  natural  feelings  of  injured  men  than 
to  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  recently  promulgated  by  the 
university.^   The  fellows  were  summoned,  in  June,  before  the  Ec- 

*  State  Trials,  ni.  1.  Wilinot's  Life  of  Hough,  particukriy  the  Journal  of  Dr. 
Smith,  a  fellow  who  subnutted  to  the  royal  coaunand;  m  Howell's  edition  of  the  State 
Tiials. 

1 26th  and  39th  March,  168r.  i  5th  April,  1687. 

§  Hot  debates  aioae  about  the  King's  letter,  and  horribty  rude  reflections  were 
made  upon  hia  authority,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  our  affair,  and  things  of  afar 
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clesiastical  Commission,  to  answer  for  their  contempt  of  his  Majes- 
ty's commands.  On  their  appearance,  Fairfax,  one  of  their  body, 
having  desired  to  know  the  commission  by  which  the  court  sat, 
Jeffreys  said  to  htm,  <<  What  commission  have  you  to  be  so  impu- 
dent in  court?  This  man  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  room.  Why- 
do  you  suffer  him  without  a  guardian?''*  On  the  22d  of  that  month, 
Hough's  election  was  pronounced  to  be  void,  and  the  vice-president, 
with  two  of  the  fellows,  were  suspended.  But  proofs  of  such  notorious 
and  vulgar  profligacy  had  been  produced  against  Farmer  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  withdraw  him  in  August  The  fellows  were 
directed  by  a  new  mandate  to  admit  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to 
the  presidency. 

This  man  was  as  much  disabled  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  as 
Farmer,  but  as  servility  and  treachery,  thougtr  immoralities  often 
of  a  deeper  die  than  debauchery,  are  neither  so  capable  of  proof 
nor  so  easily  stripped  of  their  disguises,  the  fellows  were  by  this 
recommendation  driven  to  the  necessity  of  denying  the  dispensing 
power.  Their  inducements,  however,  to  resist  him,  were  strength- 
ened by  the  impossibility  of  representing  them  to  the  King.  Par- 
ker, originally  a  fanatical  puritan,  became  a  bigoted  churchman  at 
the  Restoration,  and  disgraced  abilities  not  inconsiderable  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  persecution  of  his  late  brethren, 
and  by  the  unbridled  ribaldry  with  which  he  reviled  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  among  them.  His  labours  for  the  Church  of  England 
were  no  sooner  rewarded  by  tlie  bishoprick  of  Oxford,  than  he  trans- 
ferred his  services,  if  not  his  faith,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
then  began  to  be  openly  patronized  by  the  Court,  and  seems  to  have 
detained  his  station  in  the  Protestant  hierarchy  in  order  to  contri- 
bute more  effectually  to  its  destruction.  The  zeal  of  those  who  are 
more  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  than  to  promote  their  cause 
is  often  too  eager,  and  the  convivial  enjoyments  of  Parker  often  be- 
trayed him  into  very  imprudent  and  unseemly  language-f  Against 
such  an  intruder  the  members  of  Magdalen  College  had  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  were  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  the  King  when  he  arrived  at  Oxford  in 
September,  and  ^as  received  by  the  body  of  the  university  with 
such  demonstrations  of  loyalty  as  to  be  boasted  of  in  the  Gazette.  J 
"  The  King  chid  them  very  much  for  their  disobedience,"  says  one 

worse  nature  and  conaeqtienee,  I  told  one  of  them  that  the  spirit  of  FeipUBon  had 
got  into  him.     T.  Smith's  Diaiy.    Howell's  State  Trials,  zii.  58, 

*  In  N.  Lutterell's  diaiy,  Jeffreys  is  made  to  say  of  Fait&z,  "  He  is  fitter  to  be  in  a 
madhouse." 

t  Athenae«t)son.  ii.  814.  It  appears  that  he  refused  on  his  death-bed  to  dechie 
himself  a  Catholic,  which  Evelyn  justly  thuiks  strange.    Evelyn,  L  605. 

^  London  Gaz.  September  5--d,  168T. 
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f)f  bis  attendants,  ^^  and  with  a  much  greater  appearance  of  anger  « 
than  ever  I  perceived  in  his  Majesty;  who  bade  them  go  away  and 
choose  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else  they  should  certainly  feel  the 
weight  of  their  sovereign's  displeasure/'*  They  answered  respectful- 
ly, but  persevered.  They  received  private  warnings,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  acquiesce  in  a  head  of  suspected  religion,  such  as  the  Bishop^ 
than  expose  themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  the  subservient  judges,  in 
proceedings  of  quo  warranto^  for  which  the  inevitable  breaches  of 
4he]r  innumerable  statutes  would  supply  a  fairer  pretext  than  was 
8u£Scient  in  the  other  corporations,  or  subject  themselves  to  innova- 
tions in  their  religious  worship,  which  might  be  imposed  by  the 
King  in  virtue  of  his  undefined  supremacy  over  the  Church.f  These 
insinuations  proving  vain,  the  King  issued  a  commission  to  Cart- 
wright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Chief  Justice  Wright,  and  Baron  Jenner, 
to  examine  the  state  of  Magdalen  College,  with  full  power  to  alter 
the  statutes  and  frame  new  ones,  in  execution  of  the  authority  which 
he  claimed  as  supreme  visiter  of  cathedrals  and  colleges,  which  was 
held  to  supersede  the  powers  of  their  ordinary  visiters, .  The  com- 
niissioners  accordingly  arrived  at  Oxford  on  the  20th  of  October, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  royal  visitation;  and  the  object  of  it  was 
opened  by  Cartwright,  in  a  speech  full  of  anger  and  menace.  Hough 
maintained  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  college  with  equal  deco* 
rum  and  firmness.  On  being  asked  whether  he  submitted  to  the 
visitation,  he  answered,  <<  We  submit  to  it  as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the  college,  but  no  far- 
ther. There  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  president  as  long  as  I  live  and 
obey  the  statutes."  The  court  cited  five  cases  of  nomination  to  the 
presidency  by  the  crown  since  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  disputed  only  one.  But  he  was  unshaken:  he  refused  to 
give  up  possession  of  his  house  to  Parker;  and  when,  on  the  second 
day,  they  deprived  him  of  the  presidency,  and  struck  his  name  off 
the  books,  he  came  into  the  hall,  and  protested  <<  against  all  they 
had  done  in  prejudice  of  his  right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  null.'' 
The  strangers  and  young  scholars  loudly  applauded  his  courage, 
whieh  so  incensed  the  court,  that  the  Chief  Justice  bound  him  to 
appear  in  the  King's  Bench  in  a  thousand  pounds.  Parker  having 
been  put  into  possession  by  force,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  were 
prevailed  on  to  submit,  <<as  far  as  was  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the 
statutes  of  the  college."  The  appearance  of  compromise  to  which 
every  man  feared  that  his  companion  might  be  tempted  to  yield, 

•  Pepys'  Diaiy,  &c.,  ii.  Appendix,  86.    Letter  of  Blathwaite,  Secretary  of  Waxv  to 
Pq>yB,  Oxford  5th  September,  1687. 
t  Howell,  State  Trials,  xii.  19,  8cc. 
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shook  their  firmDess  for  a  moment.  Fortunately  the  imprtidence 
of  the  King  set  them  again  at  liberty.  The  answer  with  which  the 
commissioners  were  willing  to  be  content  did  not  satlsry  him.  He 
required  a  written  submission,.in  which  the  fellows  should  acknow- 
ledge their  disobedience,  and  express  their  sorrow  for  it  On  this 
proposition  they  withdrew  their  former  submission,  and  gave  in  a 
writing,  in  which  they  finally  declared,  <<  that  they  could  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  have  done  any  thing  amiss."  The  Bi- 
shop of  Chester,  on  the  16th  of  November,  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court;  by  which,  on  their  refusal  to  subscribe  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  their  errors,  they  were  deprived  and  expelled 
from  their  fellowships.  Cartwright,  like  Parkctr,  had  originally  been 
a  puritan,  and  was  made  a  churchman  by  the  Restoration.  He  ran 
the  same  race,  though  with  less  vigorous  powers.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Chester  for  a  sermon,  in  which  he  had  inculcated  the 
doctrine,  that  the  promises  of  kings  were  not  binding;*  within  a 
few  months  after  these  services  at  Oxford,  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
King,  for  saying  in  his  cups  that  Jefireys  and  Sunderland  would  de- 
ceive  him.t  He  was  suspected  of  more  opprobrious  vices.  But 
the  merit  of  being  useful  in  an  odious  project  was  sufficient  to  can- 
cel all  private  guilt  A  design  was  at  that  time  entertained  of  pro- 
moting him  to  the  see  of  London,  as  soon  as  the  deprivation  of 
Compton,  which  was  in  contemplation,  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution.l  Early  in  December,  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  were  incapa- 
citated to  hold  any  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners;  a  decree,  however,  which  passed  that 
body  only  by  a  majority  of  one;  the  minority  consisting  of  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  Baron  Jenner,  and  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  boasts,  that  he  laboured  to  make  the 
commission,  which  he  countenanced  by  his  presence,  as  little  mis- 
chievous as  he  could.^ 

This  rigorous  measure  was  probably  adopted  from  the  knowledge, 
that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  intended  to  bestow  livings  in 
the  church  on  many  of  the  ejected  fellows.  ||  The  King  told  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  that  he  had  heard  that  he  and  others  intended  to 

*  Sennon  at  Itipon,  6th  Febniaiy,  1686.  "The  King  hath«  indeed,  promised  to 
fovem  by  law;  but  the  safety  of  the  people  (of  which  he  is  judged)  is  an  exception 
unpHed  in  every  monarchical  promise."  See  also  his  sennon  on  tne  30th  Januair. 
1682;  at  Hol>TOod  House,  before  the  Lady  Anne. 

t  Narcissus  LuttereU^  Februaiy«  1688. 

t  Johnston  (son  of  Waitiston)  to  Buinet:  8th  December^  1687.  Welbeck  IfSS. 
Sprat,  in  his  letter  to  Dorset,  speaks  of  **  farther  prcweedings  "  as  being  meditated 
against  Compton. 

§  Johnston,  ibid.  He  does  not  name  the  majority.  They,  probably,  were  Jef- 
freys, Sunderbnd,  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Durham,  and  Laid  Chief  Justice 
Wright 

I  Johnston  to  Bumet,  17th  November,  1687. 
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take  some  of  the  fellows  iBto  their  houses,  and  added,  that  he  dioaM 
look  on  it  as  a  combination  against  hiqi.*  But  in  spite  of  these 
threats  eonsiderable  collections  were  made  for  them;  and  when  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction  were  made  known  in  Holland,  the 
Princess  of  Orange  contributed  two  hundred  pounds  to  their  relief.t 
It  was  probably  by  some  part  of  them,  that  a  person  so  prudent  as 
well  as  'mild,  was  so  transported  beyond  her  usual  meekness  as  to 
say  to  D'AIbyyille,  James's  minister  at  the  Hague,  that  if  she  ever  be* 
came  queen,  she  would  signalize  her  zeal  for  the  church  more  than 
Elizabeth.^  The  King  represented  to  fiarillon  the  apparently  tri- 
umphant progress  which  he  made  through  the  south  and  west  of 
Epgland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  isuch  unbecoming  reproof 
to  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  po^ 
pularity  of  his  person  and  government  §  But  that  experienced 
statesman,  not  deceived  by  these  outward  shows,  began  from  that 
moment  to  see  more. clearly  the  dangers  which  James  had  toen* 
counter.  An  attack  on  the  most  opulent  establishment  for  education 
of  the  kingdom;  the  expulsion  of  a  body  of  learned  men  from  their 
private  property  without  any  trial  known  to  the  laws,  and  for  no 
other  offence  than  obstinate  adherence  to  their  oaths,  and  the  transfer 
of  their  great  endowments  to  the  clergy  of  the  King's  persuasion, 
who  were  legally  unable  to  hold  them,  even  if  he  had  justly  acquired 
the  power  of  bestowing  them,  were  measures  of  bigotry  and  rapine^ 
odious  and  alarming  without  being  terrible,  and  by  which  the  King 
lost  the  attachment  of  many  friends,  without  inspiring  his  opponents 
with  much  fear.  The  members  of  Magdalen  College  were  so  much 
the  objects  of  general  sympathy  and  respect,  that  though  they  justly 
obtained  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  they  experienced  little  of  its 
sufferings.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  unskilful  attempt  to  per- 
secute, than  that  which  thus  indicted  su&riugs  most  easily  relieved 
on  men  who  were  most  generally  respected.  In  corporations  so 
great  as  the  university  the  wrongs  of  every  member  were  quickly 
felt  and  resented  by  the  whole  body;  and  the  feelings  prevalent 
among  them  were  speedily  spread  over  the  kingdom,  of  which  every 
part  received  from  them  preceptors  in  learning  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion (a  circumstance  of  peculiar  importance  at  a  period  when  pub- 
lication still  continued  to  be  slow  and  imperfect)  A  contest  for  a 
corporate  right  has  the  advantage  of  seeming  more  generous  than 
that  for  individual  interest,  and  corporate  spirit  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  steady  and  inflexible  principles  of  human  action.  An  invasion 
on  the  legal  possessions  of  (tie  universities  was  an  attack  on  the  strong 

*  Johnston  to  Burnet,  8th  Dec  1687. 

t  Smith's  Diaiy  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.  73. 

4  Barillon  au  Roi,  2S  September,  1687.    Fox  MSS„  202. 

4  Id.  29th  Septetnber,  1687.   Ibid,203» 
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holds  as  well  as  palaces  of  the  Church,  and  where  she  was  guarded 
by  the  magnificence  of  art,  and  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  learn- 
ings as  well  as  by  respect  for  religion.  It  was  made  on  principles 
which  tended  directly  to  subject  the  whole  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  crown;  and  as  soon  as,  in  a  conspicuous  and 
extensive  instance,  the  sacredness  of  legal  possession  is  intentionally 
violated,  the  security  of  all  property  is  endangered.  Whether  such 
proceedings  were  reconcilable  to  law,  and  could  be  justified  by  the 
ordinary  authorities  and  arguments  of  lawyers,  was  a  question  of 
very  subordinate  importance. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  the  universities,  the 
King,  not  content  with  releasing  individuals  from  obedience  to  the 
law  by  dispensations  in  particular  cases,  resolved  on  altogether  sus- 
-pending  the  operation  of  penal  laws  relating  to  religion  by  one  ge- 
neral measure.  He  accordingly  issued,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1687,* 
<<  A  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience;  which,  after  the  state- 
ment of  those  principles  of  equity  and  policy  on  which  religious 
liberty  is  founded,  proceeds  to  make  provisions  in  their  own  nature 
so  wise  and  just  that  they  want  nothing  but  lawful  authority  and 
pure  intention  to  render  them  worthy  of  admiration.  It  suspends 
the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  for  nonconformity,  and  of  all  laws 
which  require  certain  acts  of  conformity,  as  qualifications  for  civil 
or  military  o£Bce:  it  gives  leave  to  all  men  to  meet  and  serve  God 
after  their  manner,  publicly  and  privately,  and  denounces  the  royal 
displeasure  and  the  vengeance  of  the  land  against  all  who  should 
disturb  any  religious  worship;  and,  finally,  <<  in  order  that  his  Roving 
subjects  may  be  discharged  from  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  dis- 
abilities, which  they  may  have  incurred,  grants  them  a  free  pardon 
for  all  crimes  by  them  committed  against  the  said  penal  laws."  This 
declaration,  founded  on  the  supposed  power  of  suspending  laws,  was, 
in  several  respects,  of  more  extensive  operation  than  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  dispense  with  them.  The  laws  of  disqualification  only 
became  penal  when  the  nonconformist  was  a  candidate  for  office;  and 
not  necessarily  implying  immorality  in  the  person  disqualified, 
might,  according  to  the  doctrine  then  received,  be  the  proper  object 
of  a  dispensation.  But  some  acts  of  nonconformity,  which  might 
he  committed  by  all  men,  and  which  did  not  of  necessity  involve  a 
•conscientious  dissent,  were  regarded  as  in  themselves  immoral,  and 
to  them  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  dispensing  power  did  not  ex- 
tend. Dispensations,  however  multiplied,  are  presumed  to  be 
grounded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  But  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  indefinitely  suspending  a  whole  class  of  laws 
which  must  be  grounded  on  general  reasons  of  policy,  without  any 

*  London  Gazette,  4th  April  to  7th  April,  1687. 
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conBideration  of  (he  circumstances  of  particular  indiyiduala,  is  evH 
dently  a  more  undisguised  assumption  of  legislative  authorit7«> 
There  were  practical  differences  of  considerable  importance.  No 
dispensation  could  prevent  a  legal  proceeding  from  being  commenced 
and  carried  on  as  far  as  the  point  when  it  was  regular  to  appeal  to 
the  dispensation  as  a  defence.  But  the  declaration  which  suspended 
the  laws  stopped  the  prosecutor  on  the  threshold;  and  in  the  case  of 
disqualification  it  seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  subsequent 
dispensations  to  individuals.  The  dispensing  power  mig^t  remove 
disabilities,  and  protect  from  punishment;  but  the  exemption  from 
expense,  and  the  security  against  vexation,  were  completed  only  by 
this  exercise  of  the  suspending  power. 

Acts  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  twice  attempted  by  Charles  IL 
The  first  was  in  the  year  of  his  restoration;  in  which,*  after  many 
concessions  to  dissenters,  which  might  be  considered  as  provisional, 
and  only  to  be  binding  till  the  negotiation  for  a  general  union  in 
religion  should  be  closed,  he  adds,  **  We  hereby  renew  what  we 
promised  in  our  declaration  from  Breda,  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
quieted for  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do- 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.''  On  the  faith  of  that  pro- 
mise the  English  nonconformists  had  concurred  in  the  Restoration  f 
yet  the  Convention  Parliament  itself,  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  powerful,  if  not  predominant,  refused,  though  by  a  small  ma- 
jority,  to  pass  a  bill  to  render  this  tolerant  declaration  eflectuaLt 
But  the  second  parliament,  elected  under  the  prevalence  of  a  dif- 
ferent  spirit,  broke  the  public  faith  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity^ 
which  prohibited  all  public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  except 
such  aa  were  conformable  to  the  Established  Church,  j:  The  zeal  of 
that  assembly  had,  indeed,  at  its  opening,  been  stimulated  by  Cla- 
rendon, the  deepest  stain  on  whose  administration  is-  the  renewal  of 
intolerance.  §  Charles,  whether  most  actuated  by  love  of  quiet,  or 
by  indifference  to  religion,  or  by  a  doMre  to  open  the  gates  to  dis- 
senters, that  Catholics  might  enter,  made  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
public  faith  which  he  had  himself  pledged  by  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
pensing power.     In  the  end  of  t662\\  he  published  a  declaration,  in 

*  Deduction  in  Eockfliasticd  AfTaH  35th  Oct(^  Kennet»  iii.  343. 

f  Conuncms'  Journals,  28th  November,  1660.  On  the  second  rea(£ng  the  roembets 
were,  ajea,  157;  noes^  183.  Sir  G.  Booth,  a  teDer  for  the  ayes^  waa  a  Preabyteiian 
kader. 

1 14  Charles  n.  c.  iv.  s.  10—15,  passed  in  May,  1663. 

^  Speeches  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  8th  May,  1661,  and  19th  May,  1663.  <«  The 
Lofds  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  together  with  the  bishops,  were  the  great  op- 
posezs  of  the  Kuig's  intention  to  gruit  tolention  to  disseaten,.  according  to  the  pro- 
mise at  Breda."  life  of  James  If.,  391.  These,  indeed,  are  not  the  words  of  the 
Kin^;  but  for  more  than  twelve  years  on  tlus  part  of  his  life  the  compiler,  Mr.  Die- 
coofloo,  does  not  quote  James's  MSS* 

I  25th  December*  1663.    Kennefa  Register,  850.    The  coDcJudmg  parsgtaph. 
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which  he  assured  peaceable  dissenterSy  who  were  ooly  desirous 
modestly  to  perform  their  devotions  in  their  way,  that  he  would 
make  it  his  special  care  to  incline  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  making  some  act  which,  he  adds,  '<  may  enable  us 
to  exercise,  with  a  more  universal  satisfaction,  the  dispensing  power 
which  we  conceive  to  be  inherent  in  us. ''  In  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  next  session,  he  only  ventures  to  say,  <<  I  could 
heartily  wish  I  had  such  a  power  of  indulgence."*  The  Commons, 
however,  better  royalists  or  more  zealous  churchmen  than  the  King, 
resolved  that  it  be  represented  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  humble  advice 
of  this  House,  that  no  indulgence  be  granted  to  dissenters  from  the 
Act  of  Uniformity ;t  and  an  address  to  that  effect  was  presented  to 
him,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  his  own  so- 
licitor-general. The  King,  counteracted  by  his  ministers,  almost  si- 
lently acquiesced;  and  the  parliament  proceeded,  in  the  years  whieh 
immediately  followed,  to  enact  that  series  of  persecuting  laws  which 
disgrace  their  memory,  and  dishonour  an  administration  otherwise 
not  without  claims  on  praise.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Dutch  war,t  that  <<a  declaration  for  indulging  nonconform- 
ists in  matters  ecclesiastical "  was  advised  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford, 
for  the  sake  of  Cathortcs,§  and  embraced  by  Shaftesbury  for  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  religious  liberty.  A  considerable  debate  on  this 
declaration  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Waller 
alone  had  the  boldness  and  liberality  to  contend  for  the  toleration 
of  the  Catholics;  but  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  King,  yielded  to  the  dread  of  prerog^ative  and 
the  enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  address  was  presented||  to 
the  King,^^  to  inform  him  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
cannot  be  suspended  but  by  act  of  parliament'^  The  King  returned 
an  evasive  answer;  and  the  House  presented  another  address,  de- 
claring *^  that  the  King  was  very  much  misinformed,  no  such  power 

relating  to  Catholics,  is  a  model  of  that  stately  ambiguity  under  which  the  style  of 
Clarendon  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  of  cloaking  an  unpopular  proposaL 

•  King's  Speech,  18th  Febiuaiy,  1663. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  25th  February,  1663. 

^  15th  March,  1672.  "  We  think  ourselves  oblig^  to  make  use  of  that  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  is  inherent  in  us.  We  declare  our  wUl  and 
pleasure,  that  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  mattes  ecclesiastical  be  suspended, 
and  we  shall  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  places  of  worship  as  they  shall  be  desired^ 
for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  confotm  to  the  Church  of  England,"  without  allow- 
ing public  worslup  to  Roman  Catholics. 

§  Locke's  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  ■  '  ■  »  unpublished,  though  printed. 
Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  chiefly  from  the  papers  oi  Mr.  Stronger,  247. 

Most  English  historions  tell  us  that  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  teiused  to  put  the  Great 
Seal  to  this  declaration,  and  that  Lord  Shaflesbuiy  was  made  Chancellor  to  seal  it. 
The  falsehood  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette, by  wtuch  we  see  that  the  declaratitm  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  Maicb,  when 
Loid  Shaftesbury  was  not  yet  appouited. 

1 10th  and  14th  February,  1673:  ayes,  168:  noes,  116. 
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having  been  claimed  or  recognised  by  any  of  his  predecessors^  and 
if  admitted,  might  tend  to  altering  the  legislature,  which  has  always 
been  acknowledged  to  be  in  your  Majesty  and  your  two  Houses  of 
parliament.'^  In  answer  to  which  the  King  said,  <<  If  any  scruple 
remains  concerning  the  suspension  of  the  penal  laws,  I  hereby  faith- 
fully promise  that  what  hath  been  done  in  that  particular  shall  not 
be  drawn  either  into  consequence  or  example.''  The  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  by  command  of  the  King,  acquainted 
both  Houses  separately,  on  the  same  day,  that  he  had  caused  the 
declaration  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence;  on  which  both  Houses 
immediately  voted,  and  presented  in  a  body,  a  unanimous  address 
of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  <<  for  his  gracious,  full,  and  satisfactory 
answer.*  The  whole  of  this  transaction  undoubtedly  amounted  to 
a  solemn  and  final  condemnation  of  the  pretension  to  a  suspending 
power  by  the  King  in  parliament:  it  was  in  substance  not  distin- 
gqishable  from  a  declaratory  law;  and  the  forms  of  a  statute  seem  to 
have  been  dispensed  with  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  distrust  or  dis- 
courtesy towards  Charles.  We  can  discover,  in  the  very  imperfect 
accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the  debates  of  1673,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  crown  had  laid  main  stress  on  the  King's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy;  it  being,  as  they  reasoned,  evident  that  the  head  of  the 
church  should  be  left  to  judge  when  it  was  wise  to  execute  or  sus- 
pend the  laws  intended  for  its  protection.  They  relied  also  on  the 
undisputed  right  of  the  crown  to  stop  the  progress  of  each  single 
prosecution  which  seemed  to  justify,  by  analogy,  a  more  general 
exertion  of  the  same  power.  James,  in  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
disdaining  any  appeals  to  analogy  or  to  his  supremacy,  chose  to  take 
a  wider  and  higher  ground,  and  concluded  the  preamble  in  the  tone 
of  a  master: — **  We  have  thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  our  royal  prero- 
gative, to  issue  forth  this  our  declaration  of  indulgence,  making  no 
doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  our  two  Houses  of  parliament,  when 
we  shall  think  it  convenient  for  them  to  meet."  His  declaration 
was  issued  in  manifest  defiance  of  the  parliamentary  condemnation 
pronounced  on  that  of  his  brother,  and  it  was  introduced  in  lan- 
guage of  more  undefined  and  alarming  extent  On  the  other  hand, 
his  measure  was  countenanced  by  the  determination  of  the  judges, 
and  seemed  to  be  only  a  more  compendious  and  convenient  manner 
of  effecting  what  these  perfidious  magistrates  had  declared  he  might 
lawfully  do.  That  iniquitous  decision  might  excuse  many  of  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained;  but  the 
King  himself,  who  had  removed  judges  too  honest  to  concur  in  the 
judgment,  and  neither  continued  nor  appointed  any  whose  subser- 

*  ConunoDs'  JournalB,  8th  March,  167S. 
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rmaef  he  bad  not  fint  ascerUioed,  could  pletd  no  inch  authority  ia 
■utigaiipo.  He  had  dictated  the  oracle  which  he  affected  to  obey.  It 
ia  very  observable  that  he  himaelf,  or  rather  his  biographer  (for  it 
if  not  just  to  impute  this  base  excuse  to  himselfy)  while  he  claima 
the  protecting  authority  of  the  adjudication^  ia  prudently  atient  on 
the  unrighteoua  practicea  by  which  that  show  of  authority  waa  pur- 
ebaaed.* 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  the  English  declaration  of  indul- 
geoce  by  a  proclamation  issued  at  Edinburgh^t  couched  in  loftier 
language  than  had  been  hazarded  in  England:— <<  We,  by  our  ao- 
vereign  authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  do  herd>y 
give  and  grant  our  royal  toleration.  We  allow  and  tolerate  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  to  meet  in  their  private  houses,  and  to  hear 
such  ministers  as  have  been  or  are  willing  (o  accept  of  our  indul- 
gance,  but  they  are  not  to  build  meeting-houses  but  to  exercise  in 
houses.  We  tolerate  Quakers  to  meet  in  their  form  in  any  place 
or  places  appointed  for  their  worship:  and  we,  by  our  sovereiga 
authority,  &c,  suspend,  stop,  and  disable,  all  laws  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  or  executed  against  any  of  our  Roman  Catholic  subjecta, 
so  that  they  shall  be  free  to  exercise  their  religion  and  to  enjoy  all; 
but  they  are  to  exercise  in  houses  or  chapels:  and  we  cass,  annul, 
and  discharge  all  oaths  by  which  our  subjects  are  disabled  from 
holding  offices."  He  concludes  by  confirming  the  proprietors  of 
church  lands  in  their  possession,  which  seemed  to  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary while  the  Protestant  establishment  endured;  and  addsaa 
assurance  more  likely  to  diaquiet  than  to  satisfy,  <^  that  he  will  not 
use  force  against  any  man  for  the  Protestant  religion.'' 

In  a  short  time  afterwards^  he  extended  this  indulgence  to  those 
Presbyterians  who  scrupled  to  take  the  test  or  any  other  oath.  And 
in  a  few  months  more§  all  restrictions  on  toleration  were  removed, 
by  the  permission  granted  to  all  persons  to  serve  God  in  their  own 
manner  in  private  houses,  chapels,  or  houses  built  or  hired  for  the 
purpose;||  or,  in  other  words,  he  established,  by  his  own  sole  autho- 
rity,  the  most  unbounded  liberty  of  worship  and  religious  instrue- 
tion,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  in  a  country  where  the  lawa 
treated  every  act  of  dissent  from  the  established  religion  as  one  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  There  is  no  other  example,  perhaps,  of 
so  excellent  an  object  being  pursued  by  means  so  culpable,  or  for 
purposes  in  which  evil  was  so  much  blended  with  good. 

*  life  of  Junes  II.  81.  «  He, "  says  the  biographer,  "  had  no  other  oracle  to  apply 
to  on  intricate  points." 

+  12Ui  Febraary,  1687.  Woodrow,  iL  App.  No.  129.  London  Gazette^  2atb 
Feoroaiy  to  3d  March. 

i  Slst  Match,  1687.    Woodrow,  ii.  App.  No.  133. 

^  5th  July,  1687.    Id.  No.  ISi.  |  Fountainhall,  L  463. 


James  wa9  equally  aatonrshed  and  incensed  at  the  reaiatance  ti 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  warm  profeaaions  of  loyalty;  their 
acquiescence  in  measures  directed  only  agartnst  ciril  liberty;  their s(^ 
lemn  condemnation  of  forcible  resistance  to  oppression  (the  lawful^ 
ness  of  which  constitutes  the  main  strength  of  every  opposition  to 
misgovemment,)  had  persuaded  him,  that  they  would  look  patient- 
ly on  the  demolition  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  their  own  wealthy  and 
greatness,  and  power,  slnd  submit  in  silence  to  measures  which,  after 
stripping  the  Protestant  religion  of  all  its  temporal  aid,  might,  at 
length,  leave  it  exposed  to  persecution.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  legal  opposition  and  violent  resistance:  he  believed  tn  the 
adherence  of  multitudes  to  professions  poured  forth  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm;  and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  imagine^ 
that  speculative  opinions  of  a  very  extravagant  sort,  even  if  they 
could  be  stable,  were  8u£Scient  to  supersede  interests  and  habits,  to 
bend  the  pride  df  high  establishments;  and  to  stem  the  passions  of 
a  nation  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Tet  James  had  been 
admonished  by  the  highest  authority  to  beware  of  this  delusion. 
M orley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  veteran  royalist  and  episcopalian, 
whose  fidelity  had  been  tried,  but  whose  judgment  had  been  informed 
in  the  civil  war,  almost  with  his  dying  breath  desired  Lord  Dart- 
mouth to  warn  the  King,  that  if  ever  he  depended  on  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  he  would  find  himself  deceived,  for  that  most  of 
the  church  would  contradict  it  in  their  practice  though  not  in  terms. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Dartmouth  frequently  reminded  him  of 
Morley's  last  message;  for  he  answered,  '*  that  the  Bishop  was  a 
good  man,  but  grown  old  and  timid.''* 

It  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  not  want- 
ing considerations  which  excuse  the  expectation  and  explain  the 
disappointment  of  James.  Wiser  men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes 
of  Uiat  natural  prejudice,  which  leads  us  to  look  for  the  same  con« 
aistency  between  the  different  parts  of  conduct  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree found  to  prevail  among  the  different  reasonings  and  opinions  of 
every  man  of  sound  mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  church 
had  done  much  to  delude  him.  For  they  did  not  content  them^ 
aelves  with  never  controverting,  or  even  confine  themselves  to 
calmly  preaching  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  which  might  be  jus- 
tified and,  perhaps,  commended,  but  it  was  constantly  and  vehe- 
mently inculcated:  the  furious  preachers  treated  all  who  doubted  it 
with  the  fiercest  scurrility ,t  and  the  most  pure  and  gentle  were 
ready  to  introduce  it  harshly  and  unreasonably;^  and  they  all 

*Loid  Dartmouth's  note.    Burnet,  il42a.    Oifbrd,1733. 

f  South,  jsoMtfii. 

#  TOIoilKm  on  the  death  of  Loid  BuBBell. 

Abouta  year  beibra  the  time  to  which  the  t^  alludes,  in  a  tintation  sermon 
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boasted  of  it^  perhaps  with  reason,  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  which 
distinguished  the  Church  of  England  from  other  Christian  commu- 
nities.    Nay,  if  a  solemn  declaration  from  an  authority  second 
only  to  the  church,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  could  have  been 
a  security  for  their  conduct,  the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  their  convocation  in  1683,  may  seem  to  warrant  the  utmost 
expectations  of  the  King.    For  among  other  positions  condemned 
by  that  learned  body,  one  was,  *^  that  if  lawful  governors  become 
tyrants,  or  govern  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  Crod  or  man  they 
ought  to  do,  they  forfeit  the  right  they  had  unto  their  government* 
Now,  it  is  manifest,  that,  according  to  this  determination,  if  the 
King  had   abolished  parliaments,  shut  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
changed  the  laws  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
retain  the  same  rights  as  before  over  all  his  subjects;  that  any  part 
of  them  who  resisted  him  would  still  contract  the  full  guilt  of  rebeK 
lion;  and  that  the  coroperation  of  the  sounder  portion  to  repress  the 
revolt  would  be  a  moral  duty  and  a  lawful  service.     How,  then, 
could  it  be  reasonable  to  withstand  him  in  far  less  assaults  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  turn  against  him  laws  which  owed  their  continuance 
solely  to  his  good  pleasure?    Whether  this  last  mode  of  reasoning 
be  proof  against  all  objections,  it  was  at  least  specious  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  King,  when  it  agreed  with  his  passions  and  supposed  in- 
terest    Under  the  influence  of  these  natural  delusions,  we  find  him 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  prevalence  of  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  conduct  over  an  extravagant  dogma,  and  beyond  measure 
amazed  that  the  church  should  oppose  the  crown  after  the  King  had 
become  the  enemy  of  the  church.     <<  Is  this  your  church  of  Eng- 
land loyalty?"  he  cried  to  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.     In 
his  confidential  conversations  he  now  spoke  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation of  this  inconsistent  and  mutinous  church.     Against  them,  he 
told  the  nuncio,  that  he  had  by  his  declaration  struck  a  blow  which 
would  resound  through  the  country .f  He  ascribed  their  unexpected 
resistance  to  a  consciousness  that,  in  a  general  liberty  of  conscience, 
<<  the  Anglican  religion  would  be  the  first  to  decline. "t    Sunder- 

preached  before  Sancroft  by  Kettlewell,  an  excellent  man,  in  whom  nothing  was  stem 
but  this  principle,  this  doctrine  is  inculcated  to  such  an  extent  as,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiii.  2,)  to  pro- 
hibit resistance  to  Nero:  ••who,"  says  the  preacher,  *•  invaded  honest  men's  estates  to 
supply  his  own  profusion,  and  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  any  he  had  a  pique 
against,  without  any  regard  to  law  or  justice." 

The  homily,  or  exhortation  to  obedience,  composed  under  Edward  VI.,  in  1547, 
by  Cranmer,  and  sanctioned  by  authority  of  the  church,  asserts  it  to  be  ••  the  calling* 
of  God's  people  to  render  obecUence  to  governors,  although  they  be  wicked  or  wrong- 
doers, and  in  no  case  to  resist" 

•  Oxford  Decree,  art  3.     Also  art.  4.  &  9.    Collier,  Ecc.  Hist  iL  902. 

f  D'Adda,  21  Marzo,  1687;  «•  un  colpo  strepitoso." 

i:  Ibid.    «  Perche  U  teligione  Anglicana  sarebbe  stata  la  prima  a  declinare  in 
qutsta  mutRzione." 
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land,  in  speaking  of  the  church  to  the  same  minister,  exclaimed, 
"Where  is  now  their  boasted  fidelity?"*  "The  declaration/'  he 
added,  <<  has  mortified  those  who  have  resisted  the  King's  pious  and 
beoevolent  designs:  the  Anglicans  are  a  ridiculous  sect,  who  affect 
a  sort  of  moderation  in  heresy,  by  a  compost  and  jumble  of  all  other 
persuasions;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  attachment  which  they 
boast  of  haying  maintained  to  the  monarchy  and  the  royal  family, 
have  proved  on  this  occasion  the  most  insolent  and  contumacious  of 
nien.''t 

After  the  refusal  to  comply  with  his  designs,  on  the  ground  of 
conscience,  by  Admiral  Herbert,  a  man  of  loose  life,  loaded  with 
the  favours  of  the  crown,  and  supposed  to  be  as  sensible  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  honour  as  he  was  negligent  of  those  of  religion  and  mo* 
rality,  James  declared  to  Barillon,  that  he  never  could  put  confidence 
in  any  man,  however  attached  to  him,  who  affected  the  character  of 
a  zealous  Protestant^ 

•  Id.  18th  April,  1687.  1 1^*  aiid4th  April*  1687. 

^  BariUoD,  24^me  Hais,  1687. 
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The  declaration  of  indulgence,  however,  had  one  in}portant  pur- 
pose beyond  the  assertion  of  prerogative;  the  advancement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  the  gratification  of  anger  against  the  unexpected 
resistance  of  the  Church.  It  was  intended  to  divide  Protestants^ 
and  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  nonconformists.  The  same  policy, 
had,  indeed,  failed  in  the  preceding  reign;  but  it  was  not  anreason- 
ably  hoped  by  the  court,  that  the  sufferings  of  twenty  years  had  ir- 
reconcilably inflamed  the  dissenting  sects  against  the  establishment, 
and  at  length  taught  them  to  prefer  their  own  personal  and  religious 
liberty  to  vague  and  speculative  opposition  to  the  papacy,  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  the  discordant  communities  who  were  called 
Protestants.  It  was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  they  would  show- 
no  warm  interest  in  universities  from  which  they  were  excluded,  or 
for  prelates  who  had  excited  persecution  against  them;  and  that  they 
would  thankfully  accept  the  blessings  of  safety  and  repose,  without 
anxiously  examining  whether  the  grant  of  these  advantages  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  a  constitution  which  treated  them  as 
unworthy  of  all  trust  or  employment  The  penal  law  from  which 
the  declaration  tendered  relief,  was  not  such  a?  to  dispose  them  to 
be  very  jealous  of  the  mode  of  its  removal.  An  act  in  the  latter 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *  had  made  refusal  to  attend  the  established 
worship,  or  presence  at  that  of  the  dissenters,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, and,  unless  atoned  for  by  conformity  within  three 
months,  by  perpetual  banishment,!  enforced  by  death  if  the  offender 
should  return.  Within  three  years  after  the  solemn  promise  of 
liberty  of  conscience  from  Breda,  this  barbarous  law,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  dormant,  was  declared  by  parliament  to  be  in 
force,;];  in  an  act  which  subjected  every  one  attending  any  worship 

•  35  Eliz.  c  1.  (1593.) 

f  A  sort  of  exile,  called,  in  our  old  law,  abjuring  the  realm,  in  which  the  offender 
was  to  banish  himself. 
1 16  Car.  n.  c  4.  (1664.) 
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but  (hit  esttbliflhed,  where  more  th«i  five  were  preaeDt,  on  the 
third  offencey  to  traasporUtion  for  seyen  yearB  to  any  of  the  colo- 
niesy  ezeept  New  England  and  Virginia,  the  only  plantations  where 
they  might  be  consoled  by  their  fellow  religionists,  and  where  Im- 
bour  in  the  fields  was  not  fatal  to  a  European;  and  in  case  of  their 
return,  an  event  not  very  probable,  after  having  laboured  for  seven 
years  as  the  slaves  of  their  enemies  undert  he  sun  of  Barbadoes, 
they  were  doomed  to  death.  Almost  every  officer,  civil  or  military, 
wasempowered  and  encouraged  to  disperse  their  congregations  as  un- 
lawful assemblies,  and  to  arrest  their  ringleaders.  A  conviction  be- 
fore two  magistrates,  and  in  some  cases  before  one,  without  any  right 
of  appeal  or  publicity  of  proceeding,  was  sufficient  to  expose  a^  help- 
less or  obnoxious  nonconformist  to  these  tremendous  consequences. 
By  a  refinement  in  persecution,  the  jailer  was  instigated  to  disturb 
the  devotions  of  his  prisoners;  being  subject  to  a  fine  if  he  allowed 
any  one  who  was  at  large  to  join  them*  in  their  religious  worship. 
The  pretext  for  this  statute  consisted  in  some  riots  and  tumults  in 
Ireland  and  in  Yorkdtire,  which  were  evidently  viewed  by  the 
ministers  themselves  with  more  scorn  than  fear.f  It  was,  however, 
only  temporary;  a  permanent  law,  equally  tyrannical,  was  passed  in 
the  next  session* {  Every  dissenting  clergyman  was  forbidden 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  his  former  congregation,  or  of  any 
corporate  town  or  parliamentary  borough,  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds,  unless  he  should  take  the  following  oath: — <f  I  swear  that 
it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King,  or  those  commissioned  by  him,  and  that  I  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  in  Church 
or  State.''  In  vain  did  Lord  Southampton  raise  his  dying  voice 
against  this  tyrannical  act,  though  it  was  almost  the  last  exercise  of 
the  ministerial  power  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Clarendon;  **  vehe- 
mently ''  eondemning  the  oath,  which,  royalist  as  he  was,  he  de« 
clared  he  could  not  take,  and  he  believed  no  honest  man  could.  §  A 
faint  and  transient  gleam  of  indulgence  followed  the  downfal  of 
Clarendon:  but,  in  the  year  1670,  another  act  was  passed,  reviving 
that  of  1664,  with  some  mitigations  of  punishment,-  and  amendments 
in  the  form  of  proceeding;!)  but  with  several  provisions  of  a  most 
unusual  nature,  which,  by  their  manifest  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
bigotry  of  magistrates,  rendered  it  a  sharper  instrument  of  persecu- 
tion. Of  this  nature  was  the  declaration,  that  the  statute  was  to  be 
construed  most  favourably  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and 

•S.  12. 

f  Original  correspondence  in  Ralph,  ii.  97,  Sec   **  As  these  plots,"  says  that  writer, 
**  were  contemptible  or  fonnidable,  we  must  acquit  or  condemn  this  reign." 
*  17  Car.  n.  c.  2.     (1665.) 
§  Locke.    Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality.  |  22  Car.  II.  c  1.  (1670.) 
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for  the  encouragement  of  those  engaged  in  it,  of  which  the  indignity 
must  be  measured  by  its  effect  in  exciting  all  public  officers,  and  espe- 
cially the  lowest,  to  constant  vexation  and  frequent  cruelty  towards 
the  poorer  nonconformists,  who  were  marked  by  such  language  as 
the  objects  of  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  legislature.    After  the  defeat 
of  Charles's  attempt  to  relieve  all  dissenters  by  his  usurped  pre* 
rogative,  the  alarms  of  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  be  confined 
to  the  Catholics,  and  they  relented  towards  their  Protestant  brethren^ 
and  conceived  designs  of  union  with  the  more  moderate,  as  well  as 
of  indulgence  towards  those  whose  dissent  was  irreconcilable.    But 
these  designs  proved  abortive.     The  Court  resumed  its  animosity 
to  the  dissenters,  when  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  employ  them 
as  a  shelter  for  the  Catholics:  the  laws  were  already  sufficient  for 
all  practicable  purposes  of  intolerance,  and  the  execution  of  them 
was  in  the  hands  of  bitter  enemies,  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
the  pettiest  constable.    The  temper  of  the  established  clergy  waa 
such,  that  even  the  more  liberal  of  them*  gravely  reproved  the 
victims  of  such  laws  for  complaining  of  persecution.    The  inferior 
gentry,  who  constituted  the  magistracy,  ignorant,  intemperate,  and 
tyrannical,  treated  dissent  as  rebellion,  and  in  their  conduct  to  pu- 
ritans were  actuated  by  no  principles  but  a  furious  hatred  of  those 
whom  they  thought  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy.     The  whole 
jurisdiction,  in  cases  of  nonconformity,  was  so  vested  in  that  body, 
as  to  release  them  in  its  exercise  from  the  greater  part  of  the  re* 
straints  of  fear  and  shame.     With  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  government,  what,  indeed,  could  they 
fear  from  a  proscribed  party  consisting  chiefly  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  men?    From  shame  they  were  effectually  secured,  since 
that  which  is  not  public  cannot  be  made  shameful.     The  particulars 
of  the  conviction  of  a  dissenter  might  be  unknown  beyond  his  vil- 
lage; the  evidence  against  him,  if  any,  might  be  confined  to  the  room 
where  he  was  convicted;  and  in  that  age  of  slow  communication, 
few  men  would  incur  the  trouble  or  obloquy  of  conveying  to  their 
correspondents  the  hardships  inflicted  with  the  apparent  sanction  of 
law,  in  remote  and  ignorant  districts,  on  men  at  once  obscure  and 
odious,  often  provoked  by  their  sufferings  into  intemperance  and 
extravagance.     It  must  also  be  observed,  that  imprisonment  is,  of 
all  punishments,  the  most  quiet  and  convenient  mode  of  peraecution. 
The  prisoner  is  silently  hid  from  the  public  eye;  his  sufferings,  be- 
ing unseen,  speedily  cease  to  excite  pity  or  indignation:  he  is  sooa 
doomed  to  oblivion.     As  imprisonment  is  always  the  safest  punish- 
ment for  an  oppressor  to  inflict,  so  it  was  in  that  age,  in  England, 

•  Stillingfieet.   MiBchiefof  Sepvatioii. 
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perhtpty  the  mert  oroeL  Some  estimate  of  the  sad  slate  of  a  many 
ia  saftring  the  extremity  of  coM,  hunger,  or  nakedaess,  in  one  of  the 
dark  and  noisome  dungeons,  then  called  prisons,  may  be  formed  by 
the  remains  of  such  buildings,  wliich  industrious  benevolence  hae 
not  yet  every  where  demolished.  Being  sul:ject  to  no  regulation, 
and  without  means  of  regular  sustenance  for  prisoners,  they  were  at 
once  the  scene  of  debauchery  and  famine.  The  puritans,  the  most 
severely  moral  men  of  any  age,  were  crowded  in  cells  with  those- 
profligate  and  ferocious  criminals  with  whom  the  kingdom  the» 
abounded.  We  learn  from  the  testimony  of  the  legislature  itself 
that  <<  needy  persons  committed  to  jail  many  times  perished  before 
their  trial.*^  We  are  told  by  Thomas  Ellwood,  the  Quaker,  a  friend 
of  Milton,  that  when  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  his  religion,  he  saw 
die  heads  and  quarters  of  men  executed  for  treason  kept  for  som6  time- 
close  to  the  cells,  and  the  heads  tossed  about  in  sport  by  the  hang* 
man  and  the  more  hardened  malefactors.f  The  description  gives 
by  Greorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  of  his  own  tieatroenl 
when  a  prisoner  at  Launceston,  too  clearly  exhibits  the  unbounded 
power  of  jailers,  and  its  most  cruel  exercise^  It  was  no  wonder 
that  when  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  assiaes,  the  conta- 
gion of  jail  fever  should  often  rush  forth  with  them  from  these  abode» 
of  all  that  was  loathsome  and  hideous,  and  sweep  away  judges,  and 
jurors,  and  advocates,  with  its  pestilential  blast  The  mortality  oC 
such  prisons  must  have  surpassed  the  imaginations  of  more  civilised 
times;  and  death,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  the  long  sufierings 
which  led  to  it,  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  nM>st  merciful 
part  of  the  prison  discipline  of  that  age.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  estimate  its  amount,  even  if  the  difSculty  were  not  enhanced 
by  the  prejudices  which  led  either  to  extenuation  or  aggravation. 
Prisoners  were  then  so  forgotten,  that  tables  of  their  mortality  were 
not  to  be  expected;  and  the  very  nature  of  that  atrocious  wickedness 
which  employs  imprisonment  as  the  instrument  of  murder,  would, 
in  many  cases,  render  it  impossible  distinctly  and  palpably  to  show 
the  process  by  which  cold  and  hunger  beget  long  distempers,  only 
to  be  closed  by  mortal  disease.  The  computations  have  been  at* 
templed,  as  was  natural,  chiefly  by  the  sufferers.  William  Penn,  a 
man  of  such  virtue  as  to  make  his  testimony  weighty,  even  when 

*  18  &  19  Car.  IL  c.  9.  Evidence  more  coodiuive^  ftom  its  heang  undefignedl/ 
dropped,  dt  the  frequency  of  such  hotrihle  occuitences  in  the  jail  of  NewgatCt  tims. 
pires  in  a  controveny  between  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  clef{prnian»  about  the  idfi- 
poua  sentiments  of  a  dying  criminal,  and  is  preserred  in  a  curious  pamphlet,  called 
**  The  Pharisee  Unmasked?'    1687. 

f  Ellwood's  Life^  "  This  prison,  wheie  ase  so  maivy,  soffocateth  the  spirits  of  aged 
ministen."    Life  of  Baxter,  part  iii.  200. 

#  George  Fox.  Journal,  186^  where  the  descriplko  of  the  duogeoocaQed'^Xbonu* 
dbfe"  aurpaasea  all  imagination. 
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borne  to  the  saflferings  of  his  party,  publicly  affirmed  at  the  timet 
thatsiQce  the  Restoration  <<more  than  five  thousand  persons  had 
died  in  bonds  for  matters  of  mere  conscience  to  God.''*  Twelve 
hundred  Quakers  were  enlarged  by  James,  t  The  calculations  of 
Nealoy  the  historian  of  the  nonconformists,  would  carry  the  num- 
bers still  farther;  and  he  does  not  appear,  on  this  point,. to  be  con- 
tradicted by  his  zealous  and  unwearied  antagonistic  But  if  we  re- 
duce the  number  of  deaths  to  one-half  of  Penn's  estimate,  and 
suppose  that  number  to  be  the  tenth  of  the  prisoners,  the  mortality 
will  afford  a  dreadful  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand prisoners;  and  the  misery  within  the  jails  will  too  plainly  in- 
dicate the  beggary  §  and  banishment,  disquiet,  vexation,  fear,  and 
horror,  which  were  spread  among  the  whole  body  of  dissenters. 

The  sufferings  of  two  memorable  dissenters,  differing  from  each 
other  still  more  widely  in  opinions  and  disposition  than  in  station 
and  acquirement,  may  be  selected  as  proofs  that  no  character  was 
so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  persecution,  and  no  condi- 
tion so  humble  as  to  be  beneath  its  notice.  Richard  Baxter,  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  learned  as  well  as  pious  and  exemplary  men  of 
his  age,  was  the  most  celebrated  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion. He  was  so  well  known  for  his  moderation  as  well  as  his  ge- 
neral merit,  that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
King,  and  a  bishoprick  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  not 
because  he  deemed  it  unlawful,||  but  because  it  might  engage  him 
in  seventies  against  the  conscientious,  and  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  scandal  to  his  brethren  by  accepting  preferment  in  the  hour 
of  their  affliction.  He  joined  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  preached  to  a  small  congregation  at  Acton,  where 
he  soon  became  the  friend  of  his  neighbour.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who, 
though  then  a  magistrate  of  great  dignity,  avoided  the  society  of 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  influence  him,  and  from  his  jealous 
regard  to  independence,  chose  a  privacy  as  simple  and  frugal  as 
that  of  the  pastor  of  a  persecuted  flock.  Their  retired  leisure  was 
often  employed  in  high  reasouing  on  those  sublime  subjects  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy  to  which  both  had  been  conducted  by  their 
theological  studies,  and  which,  indeed,  few  contemplative  men  of 
elevated  thought  have  been  deterred  by  the  fate  of  their  forerun- 
ners from  aspiring  to  comprehend.     Honoured  as  he  was  by  such 

•  G6od  Advice  tp  the  Church  of  Eng-land." 

\  Address  of  the  Quakers  to  James  II.  Clarkson,  L  492.  London  Gazette,  23d 
and  26th  May,  1687. 

i  Grey's  Examination  of  Neale.    3  vols.  8vo.  1738. 

§  Fifteen  thousand  families  ruined.  "Penn's  Good  Adrice^'  In  this  tract  very 
little  is  said  of  the  dispensing  power;  the  far  gfreater  part  consisting  of 9.  noble  defence 
of  religious  liberty,  applicable  to  all  ages  and  communions. 

I  Baxter's  Liie,  281, 383. 
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a  friencbhipy  esteemed  by  the  most  distiogoished  persons  of  all  per* 
suasions^  and  consulted  by  the  civil  and  ecclestastioal  authorities  in 
every  project  of  reconciliation  and  harmony,  Baxter  was  five  timea 
in  fifteen  years  dragged  from  his  retirement,  and  thrown  into  prison 
as  a  malefactor.  In  1 669  two  subservient  magistrates,  one  of  whom 
was  steward  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  summoned  him  be- 
fore them  for  preaching  at  a  conventicle:  Hale,  too  surely  foreknow- 
ing the  event,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  when  he  heard  of 
the  summons.  He  was  committed  for  six  months;  and,  after  the 
unavailing  intercession  of  his  friends  with  the  King,  was  at  length 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  informalities  in  the  commitment*^ 
Twice  he  afterwards  escaped  b^  irregularities  into  which  the  preci- 
pitate zeal  of  ignorant  persecutors  had  betrayed  them.  Once,  when 
his  physician  made  oath  that  imprisonment  would  be  dangerous  to 
his  life,  he  owed  his  enlargement  to  the  pity  or  prudence  of  Charles 
n.  At  last,  in  the  year  1685,  be  was  brought  to  trial  for  supposed 
libels,  before  Jeffreys,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  where  his  vene- 
rable friend  had  once  presided,  where  two  chief  justices,  within  ten 
years,  had  exemplified  the  extremities  of  human  excellence  and  de- 
pravity, and  where  he  whose  misfortunes  had  almost  drawn  tears 
down  the  aged  cheeks  of  Hale,  was  doomed  to.  undei^o  the  most 
brutal  indignities  from  Jeffreys. 

The  history  and  genius  of  Bunyan  were  as  much  more  extraor- 
dinary than  those  of  Baxter  as  bis  station  and  attainments  were  in- 
ferior. He  is  probably  at  the  head  of  unlettered  men  of  genius, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  of  any  man  reaching  fame 
from  so  abject  an  origin ;  for  the  other  extraordinary  men  who  have 
become  famous  without  education,  though  they  were  without  what 
is  called  learning,  have  bad  much  reading  and  knowledge,  and 
though  they  were  repressed  by  poverty,  were  not,  like  him,  sullied 
by  a  vagrant  and  disreputable  occupation.  By  bis  trade  of  a  tra- 
velling tinker,  he  was  from  his  earliest  years  placed  in  the  midst  of 
profligacy,  and  on  the  verge  of  dishonesty.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
private  in  the  parliamentary  army ;  the  only  military  service  which 
was  likely  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  amend  his  life.  Having 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  soon  admitted  to 
preach  in  a  community  which  did  not  recognise  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  clei^y  and  the  laity.f  Even  under  the  Protectorate  he 
was  harassed  by  some  busy  magistrates,  who  took  advantage  of  a 
parliamentary  ordinance,  excluding  from  toleration  those  who  main- 
tained the  unlawfulness  of  in&nt  baptism.  |    But  this  offideusness 

*  Baxter's  Life.    Calamy's  Abridgment,  part  ilL  47—51,  &c. 

f  **  Giace  abounding,''  by  Banyan  bimselE    Inmey's  Life  of  Banyan.    It.  Hist  of 
baptists. 
'    i  Scobell's  Ordinances,  chap.  114.    22d  April,  1648.    This  ezoeption  is  omitted 
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was  checked  bjr  tke  tpirit  of  the  gcyvernmeDt ;  «id  H  i«a<  not  till  flie 
netvrii  of  iDlderaDce  with  Oiarks  II.  that  the  euflferipgB  ^  Banyiia 
began.  Within  five  months  after  the  restoratieiii  he  was  apfnre* 
headed  ander  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  EKzaheA,  aod  was 
thrown  into  prisoay  or  rather  into  a  dangeon^  at  £edfbrd|  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  The  narratives  of  his  life  exhibit  re* 
markablc  specimens  of  the  acuteness  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
withstood  the  threats  and  snares  of  the  magistrates,  and  clergymen, 
mkA  attorneys,  who  beset  him.  He  foiled  them  in  every  contest  of 
argument ;  especially  in  that  which  relates  to  the  independence  of 
-religion  on  civil  authority,  which  he  expounded  with  clearnes  and 
eacactnesB^  for  it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  naturaUy  vigorous  mind 
was  better  educated  by  his  habitual  meditations  than  it  could  have 
beop  by  the  most  skilful  instructer.  In  the  year  after  hisapprehe&r 
sion,he  made  some  informal  applications  for  rdease  to  the  judges  of 
assize,  ^o  whom  his  petition  was  presented  by  his  wife,  who  was 
ireated  by  one  of  them,  Twisden,  with  brutal  insolence.  His  col« 
league,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  listened  to  her  witih  patience  and  good- 
ness; and  with  consolatcH'y  compassion  pointed  out  to  her  the  only 
legal  means  of  obtainii^  redress.  It  is  a  singular  gratification  thus 
to  find  a  human  character,  which  if  it  be  met  in  the  most  obscure 
recess  of  the  history  of  a  bad  time,  is  sure  to  display  some  new  ex- 
cellence. The  conduct  of  Hale  on  this  occasion  can  be  ascribed 
cmly  to  strong  and  pure  benevolence;  for  he  was  unconscious  of  Bun- 
yan's  genius,  he  disliked  preaching  mechanics,  and  be  partook  the 
general  prejudice  against  Anabaptists.  In  the  long  years  which  Cbl- 
lowed,  the  time  of  Buoyan  was  divided  between  the  manu&ctare 
of  lace,  which  he  learned  in  order  to  suppml  his  feauly,  and  the 
composition  of  those  works  which  have  given  celebrity  to  his  sufier- 
ings.  He  was  at  length  released,  in  1672|  by  Barlow,  Bishop'!  of 
Lincoln;  but  not  till  the  timid  prelate  had  received  an  injunction 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor*  to  that  effect  He  availed  himself  of  the 
indulgence  of  James  IL  without  trusting  it;  and  died  unmcdested  in 
the  last  year  of  that  prince's  government.  His  *<Pilgrim's  Prc^ess,** 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Calvinistic  theology,  at  first 
found  readers  only  among  those  of  that  persuasion,  gradually  emerged 

in  ft  mbsequent  ordinance  tgunst  blasphemous  opinions^  (9th  Auffust^  IdSO, )  directed 
chiefly  against  the  Antinomians,  who  were  charged  with  denying  the  obfigation  of 
molality,  the  single  case  where  the  danger  of  nice  distinction  is  £e  chief  objection 
to  the  use  (^  punishment  against  the  promulgation  of  opinions.  Religious  liberty  was 
afterwards  carried  much  nearer  to  its  just  limits  by  the  letter  of  Cromweirs  Constitu- 
tion,  and  probably  to  its  &11  extent  by  its  spirit  Hun^le  Petition  and  Advice^  a.  zL 
1656.    Scob.  380. 

•  Probably  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in  November,  1672. 
The  exact  date  of  Bimvan's  complete  libemtion  is  not  ascertained;  but  be  was  twelve 
years  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  i^prehended  in  November,  1660.  Ivimey,  389, 
makes  his  enbiigemeiit  to  be  about  the  close  of  1672. 
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firan  tins  Burraw  dicle,  and  bjr  the  natural  powv  of  iaaagiaation 
ofw  tke  uneorrupted  feelinp  of  the  majority  of  mankiad,  at  kngth 
lifalled  Robinson  Cnuoe  in  popularity.  The  bigots  and  persecntoca 
sank  into  obliyion ;  the  scoffi  of  wits*  and  worldlings  were  unavail* 
iBg;  while,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  object  of  their  cmdty 
and  scorn  touched  the  poetical  sympathy  as  well  as  the  piety  of 
Cowperrt-  his  genius  subdued  the  opposite  prejudices  of  Johnson  and 
of  FrankUoy  and  his  name  has  been  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with 
those  of  Spenser  and  Dante. 

It  should  seem,  from  this  statement,  that  Lord  Castlemain,  a  zea- 
kius  Catholic,  had  some  coknir  for  asserting,  that  the  persecution  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants,  after  die  RestoraticHi,  was  more  vkdent 
dian  that  of  Protestants  by  Catholics  under  Mary ;  and  that  the  per- 
secution then  raging  against  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  was  not 
so  much  more  cruel  as  it  was  more  bloody  than  that  which  silently 
consumed  the  bowels  of  England.  Since  the  difierences  between 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  such  have  gireu  way  to  other  contro- 
versies,  sudi  a  recital  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  that  of  dis- 
pomng  men  to  pardon  each  other's  intolerance,  and  to  abhor  that  fa- 
tal error  itself,  which  all  communions  have  practised,  and  of  which 
some  malignant  roots  still  lurk  amongst  all.  Without  it,  the  policy 
of  the  King,  in  his  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  dissentersy 
could  not  be  understood,  and  must  have  been  altogether  hopeless. 
The  general  body  of  nonconformists  were  divided  into  four  parties, 
on  whom  the  court  acted  through  diflferent  channels,  and  who  were 
variously  afiected  by  its  advances.  The  Presbyterians,  the  more 
wealthy  and  educated  portion,  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
puritans,  who  were  rather  desirous  of  reibrming  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  of  separating  from  it;  and  though  the  breach  was  widened 
by  the  civil  war,  they  might  have  been  reumted  at  the  Restoration 
by  moderate  concession  in  the  form  of  worship,  and  by  limiting  the 
episcopal  authority  agreeably  to  the  project  of  the  learned  Usher,  and 
to  the  system  of  superintendaicy  established  among  the  Lutherans. 
Tbey  gradually,  indeed,  learned  to  prefier  the  perfect  equality  of 
tbeCalvinistic  clergy;  but  they  did  not  profess  that  exclusive  eeal 
(or  it  which  actuated  their  Scottish  brethren,  who  had  received  their 
reibnnati<Mi  from  Geneva.  Like  men  of  other  communions,  they 
originally  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  true  re- 
l^;ion,  and  to  punish  ihe  crime  of  rejecting  it  In  Scotland  they 
<x>ntinued  to  be  sternly  intolerant;  in  Eogland  they  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  imperfect  toleration.    Their  object  was  then  what  was 

V 

*  BxuShtUt  pot  i.  canto  n.  r.  409,  Sec  •  A  Mtire  on  presddng  mechsnici,  iDus- 
tsatfid  by  Qrqni  notes. 

f  <«0  thou,  wImh  borne  on  Fancy's  eag«r  wing,"  Sec. 
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called  a  comprebendon,  or  such  an  enlai^ement  of  ihe  terms  of 
communion  as  might  enable  them  to  unite  with  the  Church;  a  mea- 
sure which  would  have  broken  the  strength  of  the  dissenters,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  civil  liberty.  From  them  the  King  had  the  least 
hopes.  They  were  undoubtedly  much  more  hostile  to  the  Establish- 
ment after  twenty-five  years'  persecution.  But  they  were  still  con- 
nected with  the  tolerant  clergy;  and  as  they  continued  to  aim  at 
something  besides  mere  toleration^  they  considered  the  royal  deda* 
ration,  even  if  honestly  meant^  as  only  a  temporary  advantage. 

The  Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  were  so  called  from  their 
adoption  of  the  opinion,  that  every  congregation  or  assembly  for 
worship,  was  a  church  perfectly  independent  of  all  others,  choosing 
and  changing  their  own  ministers,  maintaining  with  other  congre- 
gations an  amicable  and  fraternal  intercourse,  but  acknowledging 
no  authority  in  all  the  other  churches  of  Christendom  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  single  congregation.  Their  churches 
were  merely  voluntary  associations,  in  which  the  office  of  teacher 
might  be  conferred  by  the  sufirages  of  the  members  oh  any  man, 
and  withdrawn  from  him  when  he  ceased  to  be  acceptable.  The 
members  were  equal,  and  the  government  was  perfectly  democrati- 
cal ;  if  the  term  government  may  be  applied  to  assemblies  which  en- 
dured only  as  long  as  the  members  agreed  in  judgment,  and  which, 
leaving  all  coercive  power  to  the  civil  magistrate,  exercised  no  au- 
thority but  that  of  admonition,  censure,  and  exclusion.  They  dis- 
claimed the  qualifications  of  '^  national "  as  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  **  a  church."*  The  religion  of  the  Independents  could  not,  with- 
out destroying  its  nature,  be  established  by  law.  They  never  could 
aspire  to  more  than  religious  liberty,  and  they  accordingly  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  first,  and  long  the  only.  Christian  community  who  col- 
lectively adopted  that  sacred  principle,  f  It  is  true,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning they  adopted  the  pernicious  and  inconsistent  doctrine  of  li- 
mited toleration,  excluding  Catholics  as  idolaters;  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  great  majority  were  of  their  persuasion,  punishing 
even  capitally  dissenters  from  opinions  which  they  accounted  funda- 
mental.^    But,  as  intolerance  could  promote  no  interest  of  theirs^ 

*  **  There  is  no  true  visible  church  of  Christ  but  a  particular  atdinary  congregadon 
only.  Every  ordinary  assembly  of  the  fiuthful  hath  power  to  elect  and  ordain,  deprive 
and  depose,  their  ministers.  The  pastor  must  have  others  joined  with  him  by  the  con- 
gregation,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  neither  ou^ht  he  and  they  to  perform 
any  material  act  without  the  free  consent  of  the  congregation."  Christian  Oner  of  a 
Conference  tendered  to  Archbishops,  Bishops^  &c    London,  1606. 

f  An  humble  Supplication  for  Toleration  and  Liberty  to  James  L  London,  1609 : 
a  tract  which  affords  a  conspicuous  specimen  of  the  ability  and  learning  of  the  andent 
Independents,  often  described  as  unlettered  fanatics.     * 

t  The  Way  of  the  Churches  in  New  Bngland,  by  Mr .  J .  Cotton.  London,  1645;  and 
the  Way  of  Congregational  Churches,  by  Mr.  J.  Cotton.  Liondon,  1648;  in  answer  to 
Principal  Baillie. 
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real  or  imaginary,  iheir  true  principles  finally  worked  out  the  stain 
of  these  dishonourable  exceptions.  The  govemnient  of  CromweU^ 
more  influenced  by  them  than  by  any  other  persuasion,  made  as 
near  approaches  to  general  toleration  as  public  prejudice  would  en- 
dure: and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  an  Independent,  was  probably  the  .first 
who  laid  down,  with  perfect  precision,  the  inviolable  rights  of  con- 
science^ and  the  exemption  of  religion  from  all  civil  authority.  Ac- 
tuated by  these  principles,  and  preferring  the  freedom  of  their  wor- 
ship even  to,  political  liberty,  it  is  not  wpnderful  that  many  of  this 
persuasion,  gratefully  accepted  the  deliverance  from  persecution 
which  was  pro£fered  by  the  King. 

Similar  causes  produced  the  like  dispositions  among  the  Baptists; 
a  simple  and  pious  body  of  men,  generally  unlettered,  obnoxious  to 
all  other  sects  for  their  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  as  neither  en- 
joined by  the  New  Testament  nor  consonant  to  reason ;  and  in  some 
degree,  also,  from  being  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  fierce 
fanatics  who  had  convulsed  Liower  Grermany  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Reformation.  Under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  they  sufiered  death 
for  their  religion.  At  the  Restoration  they  were  distinguished  from 
other  nonconformists  by  a  brand  in  the  provision  of  a  statute^*  which 
excluded  every  clergyman  who  had  opposed  infant  baptism  from  re- 
establishment  in  his  benefice. 

They  sufiered  more  than  any  other  persuasion  under  Charles  II. 
They  had  publicly  professed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.f 
They  appear  to  have  adopted  also  the  congregational  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  Like  the  Independents  they  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  republicanism.  They  were  more  incapable  of  union  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  had  less  reason  to  hope  for  toleration 
from  its  adherents  than  the  Independents  themselves.  Many,  per- 
haps at  first  most  of  them,  eagerly  embraced  the  indulgence.  Thus^ 
the  sects  who  maintained  the  purest  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  had  supported  the  most  popular  systems  of  government,  were 
xnore  disposed  than  others  to  favour  a  measure  which  would  have 
finally  buried  toleration  under  the  ruins  of  political  freedom. 

But  of  all  dissenters,  those  who  needed  the  royal  indulgence 
most,  and  who  could  accept  it  most  consistently  witii  their  religious 
principles,  were  the  Quakers.  They  sought  perfection,  by  re- 
nouncing pleasures,  of  which  the  social  nature  promotes  kindness, 
and  by  converting  self-denial,  a  means  of  moral  discipline,  into  one 
of  the  ends  of  life.  It  was  their  more  peculiar  and  honourable  er- 
ror, that  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  that  afiectionate  and  ardent 
language  in  which  the  Christian  religion  inculcates  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  and  the  practice  of  beneficence,  they  struggled  to  extend  the 

•  12  Car.  n.  c.  17.  t  Cw»by,  Hist  ofBaptists,  il  100—144. 
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sphere  ct  tbeae  most  admirable  of  virtues  beyond  the  bouBdaties  of 
nature.  Tbey  adopted  a  peculiarity  of  language,  and  a  uniformity 
of  dresBy  indioitive  of  humility  and  equality,  of  brotherly  love,  the 
sole  bond  of  their  pacific  union,  and  of  the  serious  minds  of  men  who 
lived  only  for  the  performance  of  duty.  They  took  no  part  in  strife, 
renounced  even  defenave  arm?,  and  utterly  condemnal  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

George  Fo3|,  durii^  the  civil  war,  was  the  founder  of  this  extras 
ordinary  community.  At  a  time  when  personal  revelation  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  it  was  a  pardonable  self-delusion  that  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Divinity  to  preach  a  sys- 
tem which  could  only  be  objected  to  as  too  pure  to  be  practised  by 
man.*  This  belief,  and  an  ardent  temperament,  led  him  and  some 
of  his  followers  into  unseasonable  attempts  to  convert  their  neigh- 
bours, and  unseemly  intrusions  into  places  of  worship  for  that  purpose, 
which  excited  general  hostility  against  them,  and  exposed  them  to 
frequent  and  severe  punishments.  One  or  two  of  them,  in  the  ge- 
neral fermentation  of  men's  minds,  had  at  that  time  uttered  opinions 
which  all  other  sects  considered  as  blasphemoua  These  peaceable 
men  became  the  objects  of  general  abhorrence.  Their  rejection  of 
the  most  religious  rites,  their  refusal  to  sanction  testimony  by  a 
judicial  oath,  or  to  defend  their  country  in  the  utmost  danger,  gave 
plausible  pretexts  for  representing  them  as  alike  enemies  to  religion 
and  the  commonwealth;  and  the  fantastic  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage and  dress  seemed  to  be  the  badge  of  a  sullen  and  morose  se- 
cession from  human  society.  Proscribed  as  they  were  by  law  and 
prejudice,  they  gladly  received  the  boon  held  out  by  the  King. 
They  indeed  were  the  only  consstent  professors  of  passive  obedience: 
as  they  resisted  no  wrong,  and  never  sought  to  disarm  hostility 
otherwise  than  by  benevolence,  they  naturally  yielded  with  unre- 
sisting submission  to  the  injustice  of  tyrants.  Another  circum- 
stance also  contributed,  still  more  perhaps  than  these  general  causes, 
to  throw  the  Quakers  into  the  hands  of  James.  Although  they, 
like  most  other  religious  sects,  had  arisen  in  the  bumble  classes  of 
society,  who,  from  their  numbers  and  simplicity,  are  alone  suscepti- 
ble of  those  sudden  and  simultaneous  emotions  which  change  opinions 
and  institutions,  they  had  early  been  joined  by  a  few  persons  of  su- 
perior rank  and  education,  who,  in  a  period  of  mutation  in  govern- 
ment and  religion,  long  contemplated  the  benevolent  visions  of  the 
Quakers  with  indulgent  complacency,  until  at  length  they  persuaded 

*  A  Joumalof  the  Lifeof  George  Fox,  by  hiinself.  4ta  London*  1694.  One 
of  the  most  extnuMndinaiy  and  instructive  nanatived  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of 
competent  judgment  can  peruse  withoHt  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer,  pardonin|f 
his  adf-deluflioo,  and  ceasmg  to  smile  at  hispecuSarities. 
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fhemfelves  that  this  pure  system  of  peace  and  charity  might  be  re- 
alized, if  not  among  all  men,  at  least  by  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best 
Such  a  hope  would  gradually  teach  them  to  tolerate,  and  in  time  to 
adopt,  the  peculiarities  of  their  simpler  brethren,  and  to  give  the 
roost  rational  interpretation  to  the  language  and  pretensions  of  their 
ibunders,  consulting  reason  in  their  doctrines,  and  hidulging  enthua- 
asm  only  in  their  hopes'  and  afiections.*    Of  these  first  who  syste- 
matized, and  perhaps  insensibly  softened,  the  Quaker  creed,  was 
Barclay,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quakers; 
a  masterpiece  of  ingenious  reasoning,  and  a  model  of  argumentative 
composition,  which  extorted  praise  from  Bayle,  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  least  fanatical  of  men.t    The  most  distinguished  of  their  converts 
was  William  Penn,  whose  father,  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  had 
been  a  personal  friend  of  the  King,  and  one  of  his  instructers  in  nii- 
val  af&irs.    This  admirable  person  had  employed  his  great  abilities 
in  support  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  and  had  both  acted 
and  sttfiered  for  them  under  Charles  II.    Even  if  he  had  not  found- 
ed the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  everlasting  memorial 
of  his  love  of  freedom,  his  actions  and  writings  in  England  would 
have  been  enough  to  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  intending  to  be- 
tray the  rights  of  his  countrymen;    But  though  the  friend  of  Alger- 
iK>n  Sidney y!];  he  had  never  ceased  to  intercede,  through  his  friends 
at  courty  for  the  persecuted.    An  absence  of  two  years  in  America, 
and  the  occupation  of  his  mind,  had  probably  loosened  the  connex- 
ion with  English  politicians,  and  rendered  him  less  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  government    On  the  accession  of  James,  he 
was  received  by  that  prince  with  favour,  and  hopes  of  indulgence  to 
his  suffering  brethren  were  early  held  out  to  him.    He  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  terms  of  apparent  intimacy,  and  was  believed  to  possess 
sttch  influence  that  two  hundred  suppliants  were  often  seen  at  his 
gates,  imploring  his  intercession  with  the  King.    That  it  really  was 
great,  appears  from  his  obtaining  a  promise  of  pardon  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  Locke,  which  that  illustrious  man  declined,  because  he  thought 
that  the  acceptance  would  have  been  a  confession  of  criminaii^.§ 
Ife  appears  in  1679,  by  his  influence  on  James  when  in  Scotland, 
to  have  obtained  the  release  of  all  the  Scotch  Quakers  who  were 
imprisoned  ;\\  and  he  obtained  the  release  of  many  hundred  Quaker 

*  Mr.  Swinton,  a  Scotch  judge  during  the  Protectonte^  wn  one  of  the  eaiiieit  of 
these  converts. 

t  NouyeUes  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  Avril»  1684. 

t  Claikaon's  Ufe  of  Penn»  i.  248. 

§  Clarkaon,  L  433, 438.  Mr.  ClaricBon  is  amonsp  the  few  writers  from  whom  I 
ihoold  yentuxe  to  adopt  a  fact  for  which  the  original  authority  is  not  mentioned.  By 
loi  own  extnunxlinaty  services  to  mankind  he  has  deserred  to  be  the  biographer  of 
WiDiunPeiin. 

I  Addran  of  Scotch  Quakers,  168r. 
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prisoners  io  Gogland,*  as  well  as  letters  from  Lord  Sunderland  to 
the  lord-lieutenants  in  England  for  favour  to  his  persuasion,t  several 
months  before  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
be  should  be  gained  over  by  this  power  of  doing  good.  The  very 
occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged  brought  daily  before  his  mind 
the  general  evils  of  intolerance,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  own  unfor- 
tunate brethren.  Though  well  stored  with  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge,  he  was  unpractised  in  the  wiles  of  courts;  and  his  edu- 
cation had  not  trained  him  to  dread  the  violation  of  principle  so 
much  as  to  pity  the  infliction  of  suflering.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  believed  the  King's  object  to  be  universal  liberty  in  religion, 
and  nothing  farther.  His  own  sincere  piety  taught  him  to  consider 
religious  liberty  as  unspeakably  the  highest  of  human  privileges, 
and  he  was  too  just  not  to  be  desirous  of  bestowing  on  all  other  men 
that  which  he  most  earnestly  sought  for  himself.  He  who  refused 
to  employ  force  in  the  most  just  defence,  felt  a  singular  abhorrence 
of  its  exertion  to  prevent  good  men  from  folk)wing  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  nu>tives  which  induced  this  excellent 
man  to  lend  himself  to  the  measures  of  tjie  King.  Compassion, 
friendship,  liberality,  and  toleration,  led  him  to  support  a  system  of 
which  the  success  would  have  undone  bis  country,  and  affi>rded  a 
remarkable  proof  that,  in  the  complicated  combinations  of  political 
morality,  a  virtue  misplaced  may  produce  as  much  immediate  mis- 
chief as  a  vice.  The  Dutch  minister  represents  '<  the  arch-quaker  " 
as  travelling  over  the  kingdom  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  dispensii^ 
power.;];  Duncombe,  a  banker  in  London,  and  (it  must  in  justice, 
though  in  sorrow,  be  added)  Penn,  were  the  two  Protestapt  counsel- 
lors of  Lord  Sunderland«§  Henceforward,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  friends  of  liberty  to  deal  with  him  as  an  enemy,  to  be  resisted 
when  bis  associates  were  in  power,  and  watched  after  they  had 
lost  it 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  King's  chief  agent  was  Alsop,  a 
preacher  at  Westminster,  who  was  grateful  to  him  for  having 
spared  the  life  of  a  son  convicted  of  treason.  Baxter,  that  venera- 
ble patriarch,  and  Howe,  one  of  their  most  eminent  divines,  refused 
any  active  concurrence  in  the  King's  projects.  Lobb,  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  independent  divines,  warmly  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  James;  he  was  favourably  received  at  court,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  adviser  as  well  as  an  advocate  of  the  King.||    An  ela- 

•  George  Fox's  Journal,  550.    10th  July,  1686.     "  Fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred." 

I  State  Paper  Office^  November  and  December,  1686., 

^  Van  Citten  to  the  States  General,  y\  October,  1687.    - 

§  Johnstone,  25th  November,  1687. 

I  Wibon's  Dissenting  Churches,  liL  436.  ,    ■'    ^ 
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borate  defence  of  the  dispensiiig  power,  by  PbiKp  Nye,  a  still  more 
emiDent  teacher  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  had  been  disabled  from 
office  at  the  restoration,  written  on  occasion  of  Charles  the  Second's 
declaration  of  indulgence  in  1672,  was  now  republished  by  bis  son, 
with  a  dedication  to  James.* 

Among  the  Baptists,  Kiffin,  the  pastor  of  their  chief  congregation, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  opulent  merchant  in  London,  who,  with  his 
pastoral  office,  had  held  civil  and  military  stations  under  the  parlta« 
ment,  withstood  the  prevalent  disposition  of  his  communion  towards 
compliance,  the  few  fragments  of  his  life,  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  calamitous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Soon  after  the  restoration, 
be  obtained  a  pardon  for  twelve  persons  of  his  persuasion,  who  were 
condemned  ta  death  at  the  same  assize  at  Aylesbury,  under  the  atro* 
cious  statute  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  for  refusing  either  to  abjure 
I      the  realm  or  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.t 

Attempts  were  made  to  ensnare  him  into  treason  by  anonymous 
letters,  inviting  him  to  take  a  share  in  plots  which  had  no  existence. 
He  was  harassed  by  false  accusations,  some  of  which  made  him  per- 
sonally known  to  Charles  IL  and  to  Clarendon.    The  King  applied 
to  him  personally  for  the  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
declined,  offering  the  gift  of  'ten  thousand,  which  was  accepted;  on 
which  he  congratulated  himself,  as  an  expedient  by  which  he  had 
saved  thirty  thousand  pounds.    Two  of  his  grandsons  suffered  death 
for  being  engaged  in  Monmouth's  revolt.    He  had  offered  three 
thousand  pounds  to  a  courtier  for  their  preservation;  and  Jeffreys, 
on  the  trial  of  one  of  them,  declared,  that  had  Kiffin,  their  grandfa- 
ther, been  also  at  the  bar,  he  would  have  deserved  death  as  much 
as  his  grandson.    James,  at  an  interview,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
bim  to  accept  the  office  of  alderman,  under  the  protection  of  the 
dispensing  and  suspending  power.    He  pleaded  his  inability  from 
age  (be  was  then  seventy,)  and  he  could  not  speak  of  his  grandsons 
bat  he  burst  into  tears.     The  King  understood  this  language,  and 
answered  with  no  small  grossness,  '<  Balm  shall  be  poured  into  that 
wound.''     But  Kiffin  dissuaded  all  hb  dissenting  friends  from  being 
ensnared  by  the  court,  and  at  last  only  accepted  the  office  from  fear 
of  a  rainoua  fine. 

Every  means  were  employed  to  excite  the  nonconformists  to 
thank  the  King  for  his  indulgence.  He  himself  assured  D'Adda  that 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  trade  and  population,  by  re- 
calling the  numerous  emigrants  <<  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  persecution  of  the  Anglicans. "j;    His  common  con- 

•  Wilflon'B  Dissenting  Churches,  iii.  71.    «  The  King:'8  Authority  yindicated,"  by 

the  late  P.  Nye.    London,  1687. 
t  Omie's  rife  of  Kiffin,  120.    Crosby's  Hist  of  the  Baptistg,  il  181,  &c 
+  D'Adda,  yV  Aprile,  1687:—"  Mentre  tanti  che  desertavano  il  paesc  per  la  pene- 

cuzione  dcUi  Ajiglicani  se  trovahberosi  stato  di  quietc  c  tnuiquilliti  per  repatriari," 
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versatioB  now  turned  on  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
their  viokot  persecution  of  the  dissenters,  which  he  declared  that 
fae  would  have  closed  sooner,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those 
who  promised  favour  to  his  own  religion,  if  they  were  still  suffered 
to  vex  the  dissenters.*  This  last  declaration  was  contradicted  by 
the  parties  whom  he  named;  and  their  denial  m.ight  be  credited 
with  less  reserve,  had  aot  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  episco- 
pal p^rty  in  Scotland  owned  that  his  friends  would  have  been  con- 
tented if  they  could  have  been  assured  of  retaining  the  power  to 
persecute  Presbyterians,  f  He  even  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
suits  against  dissenters  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  compositions 
which  they  paid,  in  order  to  make  a  scandalous  disclosure  of  the 
extortion  and  venality  practised  under  cover  of  the  penal  laws.;]:  He 
and  Lord  Sunderland  assured  the  nuncio,  that  the  established  clergy 
traded  in  such  compositions.^  The  most  just  principles  of  unbound- 
ed freedom  in  religion  were  now  the  received  creed  al  St  James's. 
Even  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  endeavoured  to  save  his  consistency, 
by  declaring,  that  though  he  had  for  twenty  years  resisted  religious 
liberty  as  a  right  of  the  people,  he  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  boon  from 
the  King. 

On  the  other  hand,  exertions  were  made  to  warn  th^  dissenters 
of  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  them.  The  Church  began  to  make 
tardy  effi)rts  to  conciliate  them,  especially  the  Presbyterians.  The 
King  was  agitated  by  this  canvass,  and  frequently  trusted  the  nun- 
ciojl  with  his  alternate  hopes  and  fears  about  it 

Burnet,  the  historian,  then  at  the  Hague,  published  a  letter  of 
warning  to  the  dissenters,  in  which  he  owns  and  deplores  <'  the  per- 
secution," acknowledging  "  the  temptation  under  which  the  noncon- 
formists are  to  receive  every  thing  which  gives  them  present  ease 
with  a  little  too  much  kindness;"  and  blames  more  severely  the 
members  of  the  Church  who  applauded  the  declaration,  but  entreats 
the  nooconfornusts  not  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  common  ene- 
my.! The  residence  and  connexions  of  the  writer  bestowed  on  this 
publication  the  important  character  of  an  admonition  from  the 

•  Bumet,  iii.  175.     Oxford,  1823. 

j-  « If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fears  of  encouraging^  by  such  a  liberty  the  fimaticsy 
then  almost  entinely  mined,  few  would  have  refused  to  comply  with  all  your  Majes- 
ty's demands."    Accoimt  of  Affairs  of  Scotland,  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarrasy  p.  8. 

t  Burnet^  ibid. 

4  D'Adda,  rf^  Aprile,  1687: — «Che  releva  la  maggior  parte  dalla  soggesttone  de 
ministri  Anglican!  che  facewmo  mereanzia  sopra  le  kggi  fatti  contro  le  nonconfor- 
mist!. 

I  D'Adda,  2  Maio«  1687.  Id.  4  Ap.  1687.  *'  Si  faano  daiT  aUra  jparte  tutd  gli 
sforzi  per  persuadete  1'  unione  tra  di  esse  (Protestants,)  la  quale  nondimeno  pare  in- 
ooviptttibile  per  le  massimeloro  tan  to  opposte  come  sono  quelli  di  Preabyterianiy  il  di 
cui  numero  e  piii  forte  e  deUa  gente  piu  ricca." 

\  State  TracU  ftom  liestontion  to  Bevolulion»  iL  289.  London,  2  voL  folicH  1689 
—1692. 
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Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  been  employed  by  some  leaden  of  the 
Church  to  procure  that  Prince's  interference  with  the  dissenters,  to 
prevent  their  being  misled  by  the  King;"^  and  Dykveld»  the  Dutch 
ntnister^  assured  both  the  Church  and  the  dissenters  of  his  High- 
ness's  resolution  to  promote  union  between  them,  and  to  maintain  the 
oooimon  interest,  of  Protestants. 

Lord  Halifax  published,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  Letter  to  a  Dis* 
tenter;  the  most  perfect  model,  perhaps,  of  a  political  tract;  whichi 
although  its  whole  argument,  unbroken  by  diversion  to  general  to- 
pics, is  brought  exclusively  to  bear  with  concentrated  force  upon 
the  question,  the  parties,  and  the  moment,  cannot  be  read,  after  an 
interval  of  a  century  and  a  half,  without  admiration  of  its  acuteness, 
address,  terseness,  and  poignancy .t 

The  nonconformists  were  acted  upon  by  powerful  inducements 
and  dissuasives.    The  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  the  interest  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  their 
own  worship^  were  irresistible  reasons  against  compliance.    Grati- 
tude for  present  relief^  remembrance  of  recent  wrongs,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  prefer  the  exercise  of  religion  to  every 
other  consideration,  were  very  strong  temptations  to  a  different  con- 
dact     lilany  of  them  owed  their  lives  to  the  King,  and  the  lives 
of  others  were  still  in  his  hands.    The  remembrance  of  Jefireys's 
campa%h  -was  so  fresh  as  perhaps  still  rather  to  produce  fear  than 
the  indignation  and  distrust  which  appear  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  recovery  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  tyranny.     The  private 
relief  granted  to  some  of  their  ministers  by  the  court  on  former  oc- 
casions afibrded  a  facility  for  exercising  adverse  influence  through 
these  persons,  the  more  dangerous  because  it  might  be  partly  con- 
cealed from  themselves  under  the  disguise  of  gratitude.    The  result 
of  the  action  of  these  conflicting  motives  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  all  denominations  of  the  dissenters  availed 
themselves  of  the  declaration  so  far  as  to  resume  their  public  wor-- 
^ipit  that  the  most  distinguished  of  their  clergy  and  the  majority 
of  the  Presbyterians  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  court  to  sanction 
the  dispensing  power  by  addresses  of  thanks  for  this  exertion  of  it; 
that  all  the  Quakers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baptists,  and  perhafto 
also  of  the  independents,  did  not  scruple  to  give  this  perilous  token 
of  their  misguided  gratitude,  though  many  of  them  confined  them* 

*  Btimefs  Reflectioiis  on  a  Book  called  <<  Rights  of  a  Convocation,"  16. 

t  HaUfsLX  Mjsc  233.     London,  1704. 

^  Bates's  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biog^phy,  vi.  290. 
**  Thet/  rtfoieed  with  trembling.'*  Heniy  refused  to  give  in  a  return  of  the  money 
kvied  on  turn  in  his  sufferings,  having,  as  he  said,  *<long  since  from  liis  heart  forgiven 
aQ  the  agents  in  that  matter.  Mr.  Bunyan  clearly  saw  through  the  desi^s  of  the 
court,  ttKMigh  lie  accepted  the  indulgence  with  a  holy  fear."    Ivimey's  Life  of  Bixor 
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selves  to  thanks  fi>r  toleration,  and  solemn  assnrances  that  they 
would  not  abuse  it.     About  a  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  addresses 
were  presented  in  ten  months,  of  which  there  are  only  seventy-se- 
ven exclusively  and  avowedly  from  nonconformbts.    If  to  these  be 
added  a  fair  proportion  of  them  at  first  secretly  and  at  last  openly 
corporators  and  grand  jurors,  and  a  larger  share  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed under  very  general  descriptions,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  dissenting  communions  and 
the  Established  Church.  *  We  have  a  specimen  of  these  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  in  the  address  of  the  churchmen  anddissentersof  Coventiyyt 
and  of  a  small  congregation  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  called  the  "family  of 
love."    His  complaint^  that  the  declaration  had  thinned  his  own 
parish  church  of  Deptford,  and  sent  a  great  concourse  of  people  to 
the  dissenters'  meeting-house,  throws  light  on  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
vious persecution,  and  the  joyful  eagerness  of  the  nonconformists  to 
profit  by  their  deliverance.  The  dissenters  were  led  astray  not  only  by 
lights  of  the  church,  but  by  pretended  guardians  of  the  taws.    Five 
bishops,  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  his  chapter,  Cartwright,  bi- 
shop of  Chester,  with  his  chapter  and   clergy;  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Wood,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Watson,  bishop  of  St  Da- 
vid's, with  the  cliergy  of  their  diocesses,  t(^ether  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ripon,  addressed  the  King  in  terms  which  were  indeed 
limited  to  his  assurance  of  continued  protection  to  the  church,  but  at 
a  time  which  rendered  their  addresses  a  sanction  of  the  dispensing 
power.    Croft,  of  Hereford,  though  not  an  addresser,  was  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  measures  of  the  court;  the  profligate  Parker  was  un- 
able to  prevail  on  the  chapter  or  clergy  of  Oxford  to  join  him;  and 
the  accomplished  Sprat  was  still  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, in  which  character  he  held  a  high  command  in  the  adverse 
ranks ;  so  that  k  third  of  the  episcopal  order  refused  to  concur  in 
the  coalition  which  the  church  was  about  to  form  with  public  li- 
berty.   A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  a  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  lawyers  in  approving  the  usurpations  of  the 
crown.    From  two  of  the  four  societies  called  Inns  of  Court,  who 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  admitting  advocates  to  practise  at 
the  bar,  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  addresses  of  approbation 

•  The  addresses  from  bishops  and  their  clei^  were  seven;  those  from  coiporations 
and  grand  juries  seventy-five;'  those  from  inhabitants,  &c.,  fourteen;  two  from 
Catholics,  and  two  from  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple.  If  six  addressjes  from  Pres- 
byterians and  Quakers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New  England  be  deducted,  as  it 
seems  thai  they  ought  to  be,  the  proportion  of  dissenting  addresses  was  certunly  less 
than  one  haUl  Some  of  them,  we  know,  were  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  a  personal 
canvass,  when  the  King  made  his  progfress  in  autumn,  1687,  "to  court  the  compU- 
menls  of  the  people,"  and  one  of  them,  in  which  Philip  Henry  joined,  "was  not  to 
offer  lives  and  fortunes  to  him,  but  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty,  and  promise  to  de- 
mean themselves  quietly  in  the  use  of  it'*  Woidswortli,  vi.  292,  Address  of  Dis- 
senters of  Nantwich,  Wem,  and  Whitchurch.     London  Gazette,  29th  August,  1687. 

t  Evelyn,  Diary,  16th  June,  1687.  *  Ibid.  lOth  April,  1687. 
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were  published,  which,  from  recent  examination  of  the  records  of 
these  bodies,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  voted  by  either.  The 
former,  eminent  above  others  by  fulsome  servility,  is  traditionally 
said  to  be  the  clandestine  production  of  three  of  the  benchers,  of 
whom  Chauncy,  the  historian  of  Hertfordshire,  was  one.  That  of 
the  Inner  Temple  purports  to  be  the  act  of  certain  students  and 
the  comptroller,  an  office  of  whose  existence  no  traces  have  been 
discovered  in  the  books  of  the  inn.  As  Roger  North  had  been  trea- 
surer of  the  Middle  Temple  three  years  before,  and  the  crown  law- 
yers were  members  of  these  societies,  it  is  scarcely  p^ible  that  the 
government  should  not  have  been  apprized  of  the  imposture  which, 
they  countenanced  by  their  official  publication  of  these  addresses.* 

The  necessity  of  recurring  to  such  a  fraud,  and  the  silence  of  the 
other  law  soc^ieties,  may  be  allowed  to  form  some  proof  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bar  was  not  yet  utterly  extinguished.  The  sub- 
serviency of  the  bench  was  so  abject  as  to  tempt  the  government 
into  an  interference  with  private  suits,  which  is  one  of  the  last  and. 
rarest  errors  of  statesmen  under  absolute  monarchies.  An  official 
letter  is  still  extant  from  Lord  Sunderland,  as  secretary  of  state,  to 
Sir  Francis  Watkins,  a  judge  of  assize,  recommending  to  him  to 
show  all  the  favour  to  Lady  Shaftesbury,  in  the  despatch  of  her 
suit,  to  be  tried  at  Salisbury,  which  the  justice  of  her  cause  shall 
deserve,  ^^f  So  deeply  degraded  were  the  judges  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers  themselves. 

*  London  Gazette,  June  9t]i,  1687. 

t  24th  February,  1687.    State  Paper  Office. 
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]>»A1>PA  PUBLICLY  RECEIVED  AB  THE  NnNCIO.--Dm80LCTtON  OF  PASLIAKBmr:-* 
FINAL  BBEACH.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  PARLIAMENT.— NEW  CHARTBR& 
—REMOVAL  OF  LORD  LIEUTENANTS— PATRONAGE  OF  THE CROWN.-MODERA^TE 
VIEWS  OF  SUNDERLAND.— HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— ROYAL  PROGRESS.— PREGNANCY 
OF  THE  OUEEN— LONDON  BAB  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  CATHOUC  CFTY. 

The  war  between  the  religious  parties  had  not  yet  so  far  subsided 
as  to  allow  the  avowed  intercourse  of  princes  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munions with  the  s6e  of  Rome.  In  the  first  violence  of  hostility, 
indeed,  laws  were  passed  in  England  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death, 
the  indispensable  correspondence  of  Catholics  with  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  bare  residence  of  Catholic  priests  within  the 
realm.*  These  laws,  which  never  could  be  palliated  except  as  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  in  a  warfare  of  extermination,  had  been  often 
executed  without  necessity  and  with  slight  provocation.  It  was« 
most  desirable  to  prevent  their  execution  and  to  procure  their  re- 
peal But  the  object  of  the  IGng  in  his  embassy  to  Rome  was  to 
select  these  odious  enactments,  as  the  most  specious  case,  in  which 
he  might  set  an  example  of  the  ostentatious  contempt  with  which 
he  was  resolved  to  trample  on  every  law  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  designs.  A  nearer  and  more  signal  instance  than  the  embassy 
to  Rome  was  required  by  hb  zeal  or  his  political  projects.  D'Adda 
was,  accordingly,  obliged  to  undergo  a  public  introduction  to  the 
King  at  Windsor  as  apostolic  nuncio  from  the  pope;  and  his  recep- 
tion, being  an  overt  act  of  high  treason,  was  conducted  with  more 
than  ordinary  state,  and  announced  to  the  public  like  that  of  any 
other  foreign  minister.f  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Chester  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  attendants  at  the  ceremonial.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  second  peer  of  the  kingdom,  was  chosen  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  as  the  introducer;  and  his  attendance 
in  that  character  had  been  notified  to  the  nuncio  by  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  Lord  Chamberlain.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremo- 
ny, the  Duke  besought  lus  Majesty  to  excuse  him  from  the  per- 

•  13  ESiz  e.  2.     35  Eliz.  c  1. 

t  London  Gazette,  4th  to  7th  Ju]]r,168r.    M8S.  ITAdds,  11  Gti]£^  1687. 
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formance  of  an  act  ^vhich  might  expose  him  to  the  most  sercre  ani- 
madversion of  the  law.*  The  King  answered,  thai  he  intended  to 
confer  an  honour  upon  him,  by  appointing  him  to  introduce  the  re- 
presentative of  so  venerable  a  potentate,  and  that  the  royal  power 
of  dispensation  had  been  solemnly  determined  to  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  such  acts.  The  King  is  said  to  have  angrily  asked,  **Do 
you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  t"f  to  which  the  Duke  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  authorities  to  have  replied, "  Your  Majesty  is  so, 
but  I  am  not ;"  an  answer  which  was  perfectly  correct,  if  it  be  un- 
derstood as  above  punishment  by  the  law.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
introduced  the  nuncio,  h  was  observed,  that  while  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  were 
presented  by  earls,  persons  of  superior  dignity  were  appointed  to  do 
the  same  office  to  the  papal  minister;  a  singularity  rather  rendered 
alarming  than  acceptable  by  the  example  of  the  court  of  France^ 
which  was  appealed  to  by  the  courtie^  on  this  occasion.  The  same 
ceremonious  introduction  to  the  Queen  Dowager  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  King  was  very  desirous  of  the  like  presentation  to  the 
Princess  Anne,  to  whom  it  was  customary  to  present  foreign  minir- 
ters.  But  the  nuncio  declined  a  public  audience  of  an  heretical 
princess; J  and  though  we  learn  that,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  her  to  what  is  called  "  a  public  audience,§  yet,  as  it  is 
neither  published  in  the  Gazette,  nor  adverted  to  in  his  own  letter, 
it  seems  probable  that  she  only  received  him  openly  as  a  Roman 
prelate,  who  was  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank, 
with  whom  it  was  equally  politic  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  clan- 
destine intercourse  and  of  formal  recognition.  The  King  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  "  As  you  have  not  chosen  to  obey  my  commands 
in  this  case,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  other;"  and  immediate- 
ly removed  him  from  his  place  in  the  household,  from  his  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  his  county.  He  continued 
for  some  time  to  speak  with  indignation  of  this  act  of  contumacy, 
and  told  the  nuncio,  that  the  Duke's  nearest  relations  had  thrown 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign,  and  assured  him,  that  they 
detested  the  disobedience  of  their  kinsman.||  The  importance  of 
the  transaction  consisted  in  its  being  a  decisive  proof  of  how  little 
estimation  were  the  judicial  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  loyal  and  opulent  of  the  nobility.H 
The  most  petty  incidents  in  the  treatment  of  the  nuncio  were  at  this 
time  jeabusly  watched  by  the  public.    By  the  influence  of  the  new 

•  Van  Citter»  to  the  States  General,  15th  Joty,  168r. 

f  Perhaps  saying,  or  meaning  to  say,  "In  this  respect'* 

#  MSS.  D'Adda^  16th  Lugl.  1687.  §  Van  Citten,  33d  July,  168r. 
I  D'Adda,  16th  Luglio,  1687.  1  BariUoo,  Slst  July,  1687. 
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members  placed  by  James  in  the  corporatios,  that  minister  was  in* 
vited  to  a  festival  annually  given  by  the  city  of  I^ndon,  at  which 
the  diplomatic  body  were  then,  as  now,  accustomed  to  be  present. 
Fearful  of  insult,  and  jealous  of  bis  precedence,  he  consulted  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  afterwards  the  King,  on  the  prudence  of  accepting 
the  invitation.*  The  King  pressed  him  to  go.  His  Majesty  also 
signified  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  that  their  attendance  at  the 
festival  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  The  Dutchf  and  Swedish  mi- 
nisters were  absent.  The  nuncio  was  received  unexpectedly  well 
by  the  populace,  and  treated  with  becoming  courtesy  by  the  magis- 
trates. But  though  the  King  honoured  the  festival  with  his  pre- 
sence, he  could  not  prevail  even  on  the  aldermen  of  his  own  nomi- 
nation to  forbear  from  the  thanksgiving,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
for  deliverance  from  the  gunpowder  plot.];  On  the  contrary,  Sir 
John  Shorter,  the  Presbyterian  mayor,  made  haste  to  atone  for  the 
invitation,  by  publicly  receiving  the  communion  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  ;§  a  strong  mark  of  distrust  in  the  dis- 
pensing power,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  Presbyterians  to  ad- 
here to  the  common  cause||  of  Protestants. 

Another  occasion  offered  itself*  then  esteemed  solemn,  for  the 
King,  in  his  royal  capacity,  to  declare  publicly  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  Kings  of  England  had,  from  very  ancient 
times,  pretended  to  a  power  pf  curing  scrofula  by  touching  those 
who  were  afflicted  by  that  malady ;  and  the  church  had  retained, 
after  the  Reformation,  a  service  for  the  occasion,  in  which  her  mi- 
nisters officiated.  James,  naturally  enough,  employed  the  mass 
book,  and  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  pretended  power  of  his  crown,  according  to  the  precedents  in 
the  reign  of  Mary.lF  As  we  find  no  complaint  from  the  established 
clergy  of  the  perversion  of  this  miraculous  prerogative,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suspect  that  they  had  no  firm  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  ce- 
remony which  they  solemnly  sanctioned  by  their  prayers.** 

•  D'Adda,  28th  Oct,  (Tth  Nov.)  1687,  and  X  Nor.  1687. 

j-  According  to  the  previous  instructions  of  the  States  General,  and  the  pnuctioe  of 
their  ministers  at  the  congresses  of  Munster  and  Nimeguen.     Van  Citteis. 

i  Narc.  Lutterell,  Nov.  1687. 

^  Van  Cittern  H  Nov.  1687. 

I  It  may  be  excusable  to  mention,  thtrt  Catherine  Shorter,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  this  Presbyterian  mayor,  became,  long  after,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

1  Van  Citters,  38th  May,  (7th  June,)  1686. 

'**  It  is  well  luiown  that  Or.  Samuel  Johnson  was,  when  a  childi^  touched  for  the 
scrofula  by  Queen  Anne.  The  princes. of  the  House  of  Brunswick  relinquished  the 
practice.  Carte,  the  historian,  was  so  blinded  by  his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Stuart  as 
to  assure  the  public  that  one  Lovel,  a  native  of  Bristol,  who  bad  gone  to  Avignon  to 
be  touched  by  the  son  of  James  II.  in  1716,  was  really  cured  by  that  prince.  A  small 
piece  of  gold  was  tied  round  the  patient's  neck,  which  ezpkiins  the  nimiber  of  appli- 
cations. The  gold  sometimes  amounted  to  SOOOL  a-year.  Louis  ^IV.  touched  1600 
patients  on  Easter  Sunday,  1686.  Bairington's  Observations  on  Ancient  Statutes^ 
IO89 109.    Level  relapsed  after  Carte  had  seen  bim.  General  Biog.  Diet  art.  Csrte. 
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On  the  day  before  the  public  reception  of  the  nuncio,  the  diasohi- 
tion  of  parliament  announced  a  final  breach  between  the  crown  and 
the  Church.  All  means  had  been  tried  to  gain  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Persuasion,  influence,  corruption,  were  inade* 
quate:  the  example  of  dismissal  failed  to  intimidate;  the  hope  of 
preferment  to  allure.  Neither  the  command  obtained  by  the  crown 
over  the  corporations,  nor  the  division  among  Protestants  excited  by 
the  toleration,  had  sufficiently  weakened  the  opposition  to  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  court.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  the  execution  of  pro* 
jects  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the  peers  by  new  creations,  till  the 
other  House  was  either  gained  or  removed.  The  unyielding  temper 
manifested  by  an  assembly  formerly  so  submissive,  seems,  at  first 
sight,  unaccountable.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
elections  had  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  the  church  party; 
that  the  interest  of  the  church  had  defeated  the  ecclesiastical  mea- 
sures of  the  King  in  the  two  former  sessions;  and  that  the  immense 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  general  opinion,  now  seconded  by  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  little  weakened  by 
the  servile  ambition  of  a  few  of  their  number,  who,  being  within 
the  reach  of  preferment,  and  intensely  acted  upon  by  its  attraction, 
too  eagerly  sought' their  own  advancement  to  regard  the  dishonour 
of  deserting  their  body.  England  was  then  fast  approaching  to  that 
state  in  which  an  opinion  is  so  widely  spread,  and  the  feelings  arising 
from  it  are  so  ardent,  that  dissent  is  accounted  infamous,  and  consi- 
dered by  many  as  unsafe.  It  is  happy  when  such  opinions  (bow- 
ever  inevitably  alloyed  by  base  ingredients,  and  productive  of  par- 
tial injustice)  are  not  founded  in  delusion,  but,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial to  the  community.  The  mere  influence  of  shame,  of  fear,  of 
imitation,  of  sympathy,  is,  at  such  moments,  sufficient  to  give  to 
many  men  the  appearance  of  an  integrity  and  courage  little  to  be 
hoped  from  their  ordinary  conduct. 

The  King,  had,  early  in  the  summer,  ascertained  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Penal  Laws,  and  to  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  try  a  new  Parliament*  His  more  moderate  counsellors,!  how- 
ever, beaded,  as  it  appears,  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderiand,|  did  not 
fail  to  represent  to  him  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  that  irrevoca- 
ble measure.  It  was,  they  said,  a  perilous  experiment  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  the  crown  with  the  Church,  and  to  convert  into  enemies 
an  order  who  had  hitherto  supported  unlimited  authority^  and  in- 
culcated unbounded  submission.  The  submission  of  the  parliament 
had  DO  bounds  except  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  Chucch.    The 

*  Van  Citten,  ISth  June,  1687.  f  Barilloii,  A  June,  1687. 

t  D'Adda,  28  Lugfio,  (7  Agosto,;  1687.  If  Ag.  1687. 
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expeiMe  of  an  increasiDg  army  would  speedily  require  parliamentarj 
aid;  the  possible  event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  without 
iasue  might  involve  all  Europe  in  war.*  For  these  purposes,  and 
for  every  other  that  concerned  the  honour  of  the  crown,  this  loyal 
parliament  were  ready  to  grant  the  most  liberal  supplies.  Even  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  though  they  would  not  at  once  yield  all,  they 
would,  in  time,  grant  much.  When  the  King  had  quieted  the  alarm 
and  irritation  of  the  moment,  they  would,  without  difficulty,  repeal 
all  the  laws  commonly  called  penal.  The  King's  dispensations, 
sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  authority  of  the  law,  ob- 
viated the  evil  of  the  laws  of  disability ;  and  it  would  be  wiser  for 
Uie  Catholics  to  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  circumstances,  than  to 
provoke  severe  retaliation  by  the  support  of  measures  which  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  dreaded  as  subversive  of  their  reli« 
gion  and  liberty.  What  hope  of  ample  supply  or  steady  support 
could  the  King  entertain  from  a  parliament  of  nonconformists,  the 
natural  enemies  of  kingly  power  ?  What  faith  could  the  Catholics 
place  in  these  sectaries,  the  most  Protestant  of  Protestant  commo- 
nions,  of  whom  the  larger  part  looked  on  relief  from  persecution, 
when  tendered  by  Catholic  hands,  with  distrust  and  fear,  and  who 
believed  that  the  friendship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  them  would 
last  no  longer  than  her  inability  to  destroy  them  7 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  inquire  whe- 
ther a  more  wary  policy  might  not  have  been  at  first  more  ad  visa* 
ble ;  that  the  King  could  not  stand  where  he  was ;  that  he  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  and  that,  if  he  pre* 
served  the  present,  their  first  act  would  be  to  impeach  the  judges, 
who  had  determined  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power.  To  call 
them  together,  would  be  to  abandon  to  their  rage  all  the  Catholics 

*  The  exact  coincidence,  in  this  respect,  of  Sunderland's  public  defence,  nearly 
two  years  afterwards,  with  the  nuncio's  secret  despatches  of  the  moment,  is  worthy 
of  coudderation  :— 

**I  hindered  the  dissolution  several  «*  Dall' altra  parte  si  potera  prometere 
weeks,  by  tellings  the  Kinn^  that  the  par-     8.  M.  del  medcflimo  parlamento  ogni  a 


liament  would  do  every  thing  he  could  tenze  maggiore  de  denaro  si  S.  M.  fosse 
desire  but  the  taking  off  the  tests;  that  obligato  di  entrare  in  una  guerra  straniera, 
another  parliament  would  probably  not  pondenndo  il  caso  possibile  dells  mofte 
repeal  these  laws;  and,  if  they  did,  would  del  Re  di  Spagna  senza  successione» 
do  nothing  else  for  the  support  of  govern-  questi  e  simili  vantaggi  non  dovcrse  at- 
iBent  I  said  often,  if  the  King  of  Spain  tendere  d'un  nuovo  parlamento  compofllo 
died,  his  Majesty  could  not  preserve  the  di  nonconfbrmisti,  nutrendo  per  li  principi 
peace  of  Europe;  that  he  might  be  sure  e  sentimenti  totalmente  contrarii  alia  mo- 
of  all  the  help  and  service  he  coukl  wish     narchia.  **  D'Aoda." 

from  the  present  parliament,  but  if  he 
dissolved  it  he  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  foreign  affiurs,  for  no  other  would  ever 
assist  him  but  on  such  terms  as  would 
ruin  the  monarchy."  Lord  Sunderland's 
Letter,  licensed  33d  March,  1689. 


wbo  bad  accepted  office  oo  the  faith  of  the  rojal  prerogative.  U 
the  parUament  were  not  to  be  assembled,  tbey  were,  at  leasts  uae? 
less;  and  their  known  disposition  would,  as  long  as  they  existed^ 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  audacious  disaffection.  If  they  were  assenbledf 
they  would,  even  during  the  King's  life»  tear  away  the  shield  of  the 
dispensing  power,  which,  at  all  events,  never  would  be  stretched  out 
to  cover  Catholics  by  the  hand  of  the  Protestant  successor.  All  the 
power  gained  by  the  monarchy  over  corporations  having  been  used 
in  the  List  election  by  Protestant  Tories,  was  now  acting  against 
the  crown.  By  extensive  changes  in  the  government  of  counties 
and  corporations^  a  more  favourable  House  of  G>mmon8,  and  if  an 
entire  abrogation  should  prove  iiqpracticable,  a  better  compromiset 
might  be  obtained 

Sunderland  informed  the  nuncio  that  the  King  closed  these  di^* 
cussions  by  a  declaration  that,  having  ascertained  the  determination 
of  the  present  parliament  not  to  concur  in  his  holy  designs,  and 
having  weighed  all  the  advantages  of  preserving  it,  he  considered 
them  as  far  inferior  to  the  great  object,  which  was  the  advance* 
nient  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  determination, 
thus  apparently  dictated  by  religious  zeal,  was  conformable  to  the 
maxims  of  civil  prudence,  unless  the  King  was  prepared  to  renounce 
bis  encroachments,  and  content  himself  with  that  measure  of  tolera* 
tion  for  his  religion  which  the  most  tolerant  states  then  dealt  out  to 
their  dissenting  subjects. 

The  next  object  was  so  to  influence  tbe  electionsi  as  to  obtain  a 
more  yielding  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  an  early 
period  Sunderland  represented  two  hundred  members  of  the  late 
House  ^<  as  necessarily  dependent  on  the  crown;"*  probably  not  so 
much  a  sanguine  hope  as  a  political  exaggeration,  which,  if  it  was 
believed,  might  realize  itself.  He  was  soon  either  undeceived  or 
contradicted.  The  King  desired  all  the  members  bounil  to  himi 
either  by  interest  or  attachment,  to  come  singly  to  private  audiences 
in  his  closet,t  that  he  might  ask  their  support  to  his  measures;  and 
the  answers  which  he  received  were  regarded  by  by-standers  as 
equivalent  to  a  general  refusal.^  This  practice,  then  called  <'  closet^ 
ingy^'  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  unskilful  speciea  of  canvass, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  King  left  little  room  for  more  than  a  single 
question  and  answer;  where  the  other  parties  were  necessarily  fore- 
ifvarned  of  tbe  subject  of  the  interview,  and  which  must  have  soon 
become  so  generally  known  as  to  expose  the  more  yielding  part  of 
them  to  the  admonitions  of  their  more  courageous  friends.     It  was 

*  0'Adda,  10th  Oct.  1686.  «<  Coataodo  sino  a  ducetito  toti  necwmmciite  de- 
pendent!  da  S.  M."--Id.  7th  Feb.  1687,  Dioeva  (Sunderiand)  cbe  neUa  camera  ba«a 
ai  iacera  ci^itale  di  ducento  voti  securi  e  ai  ti»vaj;liava  ad  aameiitai&'' 

t  D'Adda,  34  Gen.  1687.  f  Van  Citten,  34th  Jan.  1687. 
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euy  for  an  eager  monarch,  on  an  occasion  whrch  allowed  so  little 
explanation,  to  mistake  evasion,  delay,  and  mere  courtesy.  Tor  aa 
assent  to  his  proposal.  But  the  new  influence,  and,  indeed,  power, 
gained  by  the  crown  over  the  next  elections,  seemed  to  be  so  great 
as  to  afibrd  the  strongest  motives  for  a  new  Parliament  For  in  the 
six  years  which  followed  the  first  judgments  by  which  the  charters 
of  corporations  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  new  charters  of  incorporation  had  passed  the  seals  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  thus  judicially  annulled  or  voluntarily  re- 
signed.^ From  this  number,  however,  must  be  deducted  those  of 
the  plantations  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America  rf  some  new 
incorporations  on  grounds  of  general  policy,!  ^"^  several  subordinate 
corporations  in  cities  and  towns,  though  these  last  materially  aflected 
parliamentary  elections.  The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  five 
hundred  and  five  members,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
were  returned  on  rights  of  election  altogether  or  in  part  corporate. 
This  required  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  new  charters.  But 
in  many  cases  more  than  one  charter  had  been  issued  after  extorted 
surrenders,  to  rivet  them  more  firmly  in  their  dependency;  and  if 
any  were  spared,  it  can  only  have  been  because  they  were  considered 
as  sufiBciently  enslaved,  and  some  show  of  discrimination  was  con- 
sidered as  politic.  In  six  years,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
few  determinations  of  servile  judges,  the  crown  had  acquired  the 
direct,  uncontrolled,  and  perpetual  nomination  of  nearly  one-half 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  we  recollect  the 
independent  and  ungovernable  spirit  manifested  by  that  assembly 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Charles  H.,  we  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  history  of  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion effected  in  so  short  a  time,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  judicial  au- 
thority. These  charters,  originally  contrived  so  as  to  vest  the  ut- 
most power  in  the  crown,  might,  in  any  instance  where  experience 
showed  them  to  be  inadequate,  be  rendered  still  more  effectual  for 
their  purpose,  as  a  power  of  changing  them  was  expressly  reserved 
in  each.§  In  order  to  facilitate  the  effective  exercise  of  this  power, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  be  regulators  of  corporations,  with 
foil  power  to  remove  and  appoint  freemen  and  corporate  oflBcers  at 
their  discretion.     The  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Powis,  Sunderland, 

*JLoRk'Joiinia]8,30th  Dec.  1689.  BeportofLoidi'cQiBinitbeesonTiiouNVTnite. 
Evidence  of  Roger  North,  from  1682  to  1688. 

j-  Chalmer^s  Annals  of  the  Colonies.    London,  1780. 

t  The  College  of  Phynciau^  April,  1687»  and  the  town  of  Bombay,  Januaiy*  1688, 
both  mentioned  by  Narc.  LuttereU. 

§  Roger  Coke.  Rdgn  of  James  IL  p.  31.  PariiamentumFacificum,39,30.  Lond. 
1688.  The  latter  pam]>h]et  boaata  of  the  provisions.  The  Protestant  Tories,  says 
the  writer,  cannot  question  a  power  by  which  many  of  themadves  were  brought  into 
the  House. 
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Arandely  and  Castlemain,  with  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  and  Father  Pe« 
tre,  were  the  regulators  of  the  first  class^  who  superintended  the 
whole  operation.  *  Sir  N.  Butler  and  Buncombe^  a  banker,  regulated 
the  corporation  of  London,  from  which  they  removed  nineteen 
hundred  freemen,  and  yet  Jeffreys  incurred  a  reprimand,  from  his 
impatient  master,  for  want  of  vigour  in  changing  the  corporate 
bodies,  and  humbly  promised  to  repair  his  fault;  for  <<  every  Eng- 
gliahman  who  becomes  rioh,^'  said  Barillon,  ^<is  more  disposed  to 
favour  th<$  popular  party  than  the  designs  of  the  King.''t  The  re- 
gulators were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary changes  in  corporations,  and  they  were  furnished  with  letters 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending  them  to  the  aid  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  of  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom.;];  Circular  letters 
were  sent  at  a  time  when  the  election  was  supposed  to  be  near,  re- 
commending to  the  lord  lieutenants,  and  other  men  of  influence,  to 
procure  the  election  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  mentioned  by 
name  to  be  members  of  the  next  House  of  Commons.  Among  them 
were  eighteea  members  for  counties,  and  many  for  those  towns 
which,  as  their  rights  of  election  were  not  corporate,  were  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  crown  by  legal  judgments.  §  One  was  even  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  this  list  we  find  the 
unexpected  name  of  John  Somers,  probably  selected  from  a  hope 
that  his  zeal  for  religious  liberty  might  induce  him  to  support  a 
government  which  professed  so  comprehensive  a  toleration.  But 
it  was  quickly  discovered  that  he  was  too  wise  to  be  ensnared,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  was  six  days  after  judiciously  sub- 
stituted in  his  stead. 

It  is  due  to  James  and  his  minister  to  remark,  that  these  letters 
are  conceived  in  that  official  from  which  appears  to  indicate  esta- 
blished practice,  and  the  writer  betrays  no  consciousness  that  soeb 
letters  were  un  warrantable^  or  unusual.  Most  of  these  practices  were, 
indeed,  not  only  avowed,  but  somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed  as 
proofs  of  the  King's  confidence  in  the  legitimacy  and  success  of  his 
measures.  Official  letters||  had  also  been  sent  to  the  lord  lieutenants, 
directing  them  to  obtain  answers  from  the  deputy  lieutenants  and 
justices  of  peace  of  their  respective  counties,  to  the  question*  whe- 
ther, if  any  of  them  were  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  they  would 
Tote  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  test,  and  whether  they 
i?vould  contribute  to  the  election  of  other  members  of  the  like  dis- 
position;  and  also  to  ascertain  what  corporations  in  each  county 

*  hotdt^  Journals,  ubi  tiipr^  f  Barillon,  27th  Angusl^  (8th  Sept.  1687.) 

4  Circnlar  Letter,  3l8t  July,  1688.     State  Paper  Office. 
4  Lord  Sunderland's  Letters,  Sept.  1688.     State  Paper  Office. 
I  5th  Oct  1687.    State  Paper  Office.    Lord  Lonsdale's  MenMinL    Van  Citters» 
7th  Not.,  whose  account  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ori|pnal  docament. 
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were  well  ofteted,  whal  indiTiduals  had  infloeDee  enough  to  be  elect- 
edy  and  what  Catholics  and  diaaeDters  were  qualified  to  be  deputy 
lieutenants  or  justicea  of  the  peace.«  Several  of  the  lord  lieutenants 
refused  to  obey  an  unconstitutional  command:  their  refusal  had  beea 
foreseen;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  circular  letter  was,  that  so 
specious  a  pretext  aa  that  of  disobedience  might  thus  be  found  for 
their  removal  from  oflSce.* 

Sixteen  lieutenanctes,t  held  by  fourteen  lieutenants,  wereinme- 
diately  changed,  of  whom  the  majority  were  the  principal  Doble^ 
men  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provinces  had,  according  to  ancfent  usage,  been  intrusted*  Tbe 
removal  of  Lord  Scarsdalel  from  his  lieutenancy  of  Derbyshire 
showed  the  disposition  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  furnished  some 
acope  for  political  dexterity  on  her  part  and  on  that  of  her  father. 
Lford  Scarsdale  holding  an  office  in  the  household  of  Prince  George, 
the  Princess  sent  Lord  Churchill  to  the  King  from  herself  and  her 
husband,  humbly  desiring  to  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure  how  they 
should  deal  with  one  of  the  Prince's  servants  who  had  incurred  the 
King's  disfavour.  The  King,  perceiving  that  it  was  intended  to 
throw  Scarsdale's  removal  from  their  household  upon  him,  and  ex- 
tremely solicitous  that  it  should  appear  to  be  his  daughter's  sponta-» 
neous  act,  and  thus  seem  a  proof  of  her  hearty  concurrence  in  his 
measures,  declared  his  reluctance  to  prescribe  to  them  in  the  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal  of  their  officers.  The  Princess  (for  Prince  Oeorge 
was  a  cipher)  contented  herself  with  this  superficial  show  of  respect, 
resolved  that  the  sacrifice  of  Scarsdale,  if  ever  made,  should  appear 
to  be  no  more  than  the  bare  obedience  of  a  subject  and  a  daughter. 

James  was  soon  worsted  in  this  conflict  of  address,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  notify  his  pleasure  that  Scarsdale  should  be  removed^  in 
order  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  daughter's  court  become 
the  refuge  of  those  whom  he  had  displaced.  §  Tbe  vacant  lieute- 
nancies were  bestowed  on  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  Mul- 
grave,  (who  had  promised  to  embrace  the  King's  faith,  but  whose 
delays  begot  suspicions  of  his  sincerity,)  and  of  Jeffreys,  Sunderland, 
and  Preston;  who,  though  they  continued  to  profess  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  no  longer  members  of  tbe  Protestant  party.  Five  co- 
lonels of  cavalry,  two  of  infantry,  and  four  governors  of  fortresses," 
some  of  whom  were  also  lord  lieutenants,  and  DKMt  of  them  were  of 
the  same  class  of  persons,  were  removed  from  their  commands.     Of 

*  Btrillon,  38  Nov.  (8  Dec.)  1687.  *«  U  alloit  fkiie  oette  ttuWm  pour  ayoir  un 
pr^tezte  de  leas  changer." 

t  Id.  A  Dec.  1687.  ♦  Id,  A  Dec  1687. 

.    i  BsriUon,  ){  August,  1687. 
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thirtjrnine  netr  sherilKy  thirteen  were  said  to  be  Roman  CSatholicfi.^ 
Although  the  proportion  of  gentry  among  the  nonconformists  was 
Ie8»,  yet  their  numbers  being  nvuch  greater^  it  cannot  be  doobtlsd 
that  a  considerahle  majority  of  these  ma^trates  were  such  as  the 
King  thbught  likely  toterve  his  designs^  Even  the  most  obedient 
and  zealous  lord  lieutenants  appear  to  have  been  generally  unsnc^ 
cessful:  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  made  an  upfavoorable  report  of  the 
principality  of  Wales;  and  neither  the  vehemence  of  Jeffreys  in 
Buckinghamshire,  nor  the  extreme  eagerness  of  the  Earl  of  Roches^ 
ter  (where  he  was  blamed  for  indiscretion  and  excessf)  made  any 
considerable  impression  on  these  counties.  Lord  Waldegrave,  a 
Catholic,  the  King*s  son-in-law,  found  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
Somersetshire.1  Lord  Molyneux,  also  a  Catholic^  appointed  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Lancashire,*  made  an  unfavourable  report  even  of 
that  county,  then  the  secluded  abode  of  an  ancient  Catholic  gentry; 
and  Dr.  Ley  burn,  a  Catholic  bishop,  who  bad  visited  every  part  of 
England  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  d^ty,  found  little  to  encou* 
rage  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  King.  The  most  general  an* 
swer  appears  to  have  been  that,  if  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament^ 
the  individuals  to  whom  the  questions  were  put  would  vote  accord* 
ing  to  their  consciences,  after  hearing  the  reasons  on  both  sides;  that 
they  could  nof  promise  to  vote  in  a  manner  which  their  own  judg- 
ment after  discussion  might  condemn ;  that  if  they  entered  into  so 
unbecoming  an  engagement,  they  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
House  of  O>mmons  for  betraying  its  privileges,  and  they  would  just- 
ly merit  condemnation  from  all  good  nnlen  for  disabling  themselves 
to  perform  the  duty  of  faithful  subjects  by  the  honest  declaration  of 
their  judgment  on  those  arduous  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  on  which 
they  were  assembled  to  advise  and  «id  the  King.  The  court  was 
incensed  by  these  answers;  but  to  cover  tiieir  defeat,  and  make 
their  resolution  more  known,  it  was  formally  notified  in  the  London 
Gazet(e,§  that  *^  His  Majesty,  being  resolved  to  maintatn  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  to  use  the  utmost  endeavours  that  it  may  pass 
into  a  law,  and  become  an  established  security  for  after  ages,  has 
thought  fit  to  review  the  lists  of  deputy  lieutenants  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  that  those  may  continue  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
so  good  and  necessary  a  work,  and  such  others  added  from  whom  he 
may  reasonably  expect  the  like  concurrence*"  ' 

*  The  names  are  mafked  in  a  handwritings  apparently  oontempomy,  on  the  mar^gin 
of  the  Ibt,  in  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  now  before  me.  Van  Citters  (14th  Nov.) 
makea  the  sherifts  almost  all  either  Roman  Catholics  or  dissenten,  probably  an  exag- 
geration. In  hb  despatch  of  16th  December,  he  states -l^sberifFs  to  be  thirteen 
Catholics,  thirteen  dissenters^  and  thirteen  submissive  churchmen. 

f  Johnstone  MSS.,  8th  Decemberi  1687. 

^  ll'Adda,  ^  Dec.  168r.  §  London  €«Bette,  11th  Pec.  168r. 
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It  n  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  d^ree  the  patrosage  of 
the  crown,  miKtary,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  at  that  period,  infla- 
enced  parliamentary  elections.    The  colonies  then  scarcely  contri* 
buted  to  it*    No  offices  in  Scotland,  and  few  in  Ireland,  were  be- 
stowed for  English  purposes.     The  revenue  was  small  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  after  times,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for 
subsequent  change  in  the  value  of  money.    But  it  was  collected  at 
such  a  needless  expense  as  to  become,  from  the  mere  ignorance  and 
n^ligence  of  the  government,  a  source  of  influence  much  more  than 
proportioned  to  its  amount    The  church  was  probably  guarded  for 
the  moment,  by  the  zeal  and  honour  of  its  members,  against  the 
usual  efiects  of  royal  patronage,  and  even  the  mitre  lost  much  of  its 
attractions,  while  the  see  of  York  was  believed  to  be  kept  vacant 
for  a  Jesuit.    A  standing  army  of  30^000  men  presented  new  means 
of  provision  and  objects  of  ambition  to  the  young  gentry,  who  then 
monopolized  military  appointments.    The  revenue,  small  as  it  now 
seems,  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  national  wealth,  more  in 
the  half  century  before  than  in  any  equal  period  since,  and  the 
army  bad  within  that  time  come  into  existence.    It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  novelty  and  rapid  increase  of  these  means  of  be- 
stowing gratification  increased  their  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
or  whether  it  was  not  necessarily  more  feeble  until  long  experience 
bad  directed  the  eyes  of  the  community  towards  the  crown  as  the 
source  of  income  and  advancement.    It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  might  at  first  produce  more  violent  movements,  and  in  the 
sequel  more  uniform  support    All  the  offices  in  provincial  adminia 
tration  were  then  more  coveted  than  they  are  now.    No  modern 
legislation  or  practice  had  then  withdrawn  any  part  of  that  admi- 
nistration from  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  sherifis,  coroners,  in 
whose  hands  it  had  been  placed  by  the  ancient  laws.    A  justice  of 
the  peace  exercised  a  power  over  bis  inferior  never  controlled  by 
public  opinion^  and  for  tlie  exercise  of  which  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  practically  amenable  to  law.     The  influence  of  govern- 
ment has  abated  as  the  powers  of  these  offices  have  been  contracted, 
or  their  exercise  more  jealously  watched.  The  patronage  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  justly  estimated,  unless  it  be  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  expected  from  other  objects  of  pursuit     The  profes- 
sions called  learned  had  then  fewer  stations  and  smaller  incomes 
than  at'  subsequent  periods.     In  commerce,  the  disproportion  was 
immense;  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  manufactures:  agri- 
culture was  unskilful,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  opulent  farmers.     Per- 
haps the  whole  amount  of  income  and  advantage  at  the  disposal  of 

*  Chainberlayne's  preient  Sttte  of  England.    1674. 


the  Ciown  bore  a  larger  proportion  la  that  which  n^ht  be  earned 
in  all  the  other  pursoite  vrhich  were  raised  above  manual  labonr, 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  flow  far  the  proportion  was 
less  than  at  present  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
James  was  the  auxiliary  of  great  legal  power  through  lord  lieute- 
nants, and  of  the  direct  nomination  of  the  members  for  the  corpo- 
rate towns.  The  grossest  species  of  corruption  had  been  practised 
among  members  of  the  House  of  Commons;*  and  the  complaints 
which  were  at  that  time  prevalent  f  of  the  expense  of  eiectionSy 
render  it  very  probable  that  bribery  was  spreading  among  the  elec* 
tors.  Expensive  elections  have,  indeed,  no  other  necessary  efiect 
than  that  of  throwing  elections  into  the  hands  of  very  wealthy  can- 
didates;  but  they  aflbrd  too  specious  pretexts  for  the  purchase  of 
votes,  not  tb  be  employed  in  eager  contests^,  as  a  disguise  of  that 
practice. 

The  rivaly  though  sometimes  auxiliary^  influence  of  great  pro* 
prietorS)  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time,  at  least,  as  oopsiderable 
as  at  any  succeeding  moment.  The  direct  power  of  nomination 
must  have  been  vested  in  many  of  them  by  the  same  state  of  suf- 
frage and  property  which  confer  it  on  them  at  present  They  were 
not  rivalled  inmore  popular  elections  by  a  moneyed  interest.  The 
power  of  the  landholders  over  their  tenants  was  not  circumscribed^ 
and  in  all  county  towns  they  were  the  only  rich  customers  of  trades^ 
men  who  had  only  begun  to  emerge  from  indigence  and  dependence. 
The  majority  of  the  landholders  were  Tories,  and  now  adhered  to 
the  church.  The  minority,  consisting  of  the  most  opulent  and  noble» 
were  the  friends  of  liberty,  who  received  with  open  arms  their  un- 
wonted allies. 

From  the  naturally  antagonist  force  of  popular  opinion  little  was 
probably  dreaded  by  the  Court  The  Papal,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch  minister,  as  well  as  the  King  and  Lord  Sunderland,  in  .thetr 
unreserved  conferences  with  the  first  two  ministers,  seem  to  have 
pointed  all  their  expectations  and  solicitudes  towards  the  uncertain 
conductof  powerful  individuals.  The  body  of  the  people  could  not 
read:  one  portion  of  them  had  little  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
another.  No  publication  was  tolerated,  on  a  level  with  the  informa 
tion  then  possessed,  even  by  the  middle  classes;  and  the  only  channel 
through  which  they  could  be  acted  upon  was  the  pulpit,  which  the 
King  had  vainly  though  perfidiously  endeavoured  to  shut  up.  Con- 
siderable  impediments  stood  in  the  way  of  the  King's  direct  power 
over  elections.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  finding 
candidates  for  parliament  not  altogether  disreputable,  and  corporatora 

•  Fewkm  puiiament  f  Besdution  afpunst  treatiiif . 
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<frho0e  fidelity  tni|^t  be  relied  on.  The  moderate  Oellibliea  reloe* 
tantiy  concurred  in  the  precipitate  measures  of  the  Court  They 
were  disqualified  by  *Iong  exclusion  from,  business,  for  thoae  offices 
to  which  thetiirank  and  fortune  gave  them  a  natural  claim;  and  their 
whole  number  wasao  small,  that  they  could  contribute  no  adequate 
si^pply  ef  fit  persons  for  inferior  stations.*  The  numbers  of  the 
sonconformists  were,  indeed,  considerable;  amounting  probably,  to 
a  sixteenth  of  the  people,  besides  the  compulsory  and  occasional 
conformists,  whom  the  declaration  of,  indulgence  had  now  en- 
couraged to  avow  their  real  senliments.t  Many  of  them  had  ac- 
quired wealth  by  trade,  which  under  the  Republic  and  the  Protec- 
torate began  to  be  generally  adopted  as  a  liberal  pursuit;  but  ihey. 
were  confined  to  the  great  towns,  and  chiefly  to  the  Presbyterian 
.persuasion,  who  were  ill  afiected  to  the  Court.  Concerning  the 
greater  number,  who  were  to  fill  corporations  through  the  country, 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information,  and  hard  to  believe, 
that  in  the  hour  of  contest,  they  could  forget  their  enthusiastic  ani- 
mosity against  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  the  project  of  introducing 
Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  exercise  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  had  been  abandoned,  nothing  could  be  expected  from 
them  but  aid  in  elections;  and  if  one-eighth  of  the  members  should 
be  nonconformists,  a  number  so  far  surpassing  their  natural  sharei 
they  would  still  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
House.  These  intractable  di£Sculties,^  founded  in  the  situation,  ha- 
bits, and  opinions  of  men,  over  which  measures  of  policy  or  legisla- 
tion have  no  direct  or  sudden,  power,  early  suggested  to  the  more 
wary  of  the  King's  counsellors  the  propriety  of  attempting  sonie 
compromise,  by  which  he  might  immediately  gain  more  advantage 
and  security  for  the  Catholics  than  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Episcopalian  Parliament,  and  open  the  way  for  farther  advances 
in  a  more  favourable  season.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution.  Lord 
Sunderland  communicated  to  the  nuncio4)is  opinions  on  the  various 
expedients  by  which  the  jealousies  of  the  nonconformists  might  be 
satisfied.  I  <<  As  we  have  wounded  the  Anglican  party,"  said  be, 
«  we  must  destroy  it,  and  use  every  means  to  strengthen  as  well  as 
conciliate  the  other,  that  the  whole  nation  may  not  be  alienated,  and 
that  the  army  may  not  discover  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  exclusive 

•  By  Sir  W.  Pete's  computation,  which  was  the  lai^est,  the  number  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Un£^1and  and  Wales,  about  the  accession  of  James,  was  32,000,  and  t)ie  sur- 
vey of  bishops  in  1676^  by  order  of  Charles  11^  made  it  27,000«  Barlow  (Bishop  of 
Lincoln,}  Genuine  Remains,  312.  London,  1693. 

''George  Fox,"  said  Sir  W.  Petty,  "  made  five  times  more  Quakers  in  for^-four 
yean  than  the  Popa,  with  all  h»  greatness  has  made  papists." 

f  Barlow,  ubi  supriL  About  250,000  when  the  population  was  little  mote  than  lour 

t  D'Addi^  28  LogL  (7  Agantto,)  1687. 
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nliaoee  of  the  goyeniineiitupon  ite  fidelity.    Among  the  noneon- 
formists  were  three  opinioni  relating  to  the  Catholies:  that  of  those 
who  would  repeal  all  the  penal  laws  against  religious  worship,  but 
maintain  ihe  disabilities  for  office  and  parliament;  that  of  those  who 
woold  admit  the  Catholics  to  office,  but  continue  their  exclusion 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  that  of  a  still  more  indulgent 
party,  who  would  consent  to  remove  the  recent  exclusion  of  the 
Catholic  peers,  trusting  to^he  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  a  legal,  though  it  had  not  proved  in  practice  a  constant 
bar^  against  their  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons;  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  fourth  project,  entertained   by  zealous  Catholics  and 
tboroogh  courtiers,  that  Catholic  peers  and  commoners  should  claim 
their  seats  in  both  Houses  by  virtue  of  royal  dispensations,  which 
would  relieve  them  from  the  oaths  and  declarations  against  their  re- 
ligion required  by  law;  an  attempt  which  the  King  himself  had  felt 
to  be  too  hazardous;  likely  to  excite  a  general  commotion  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  to  produce  an  immediate  rupture  with  the 
new  ParJiament,  and  to  forfeit  all  the  advantage  which  had  been  al- 
ready gained  by  a  determination  of  both  Houses  against  the  validity 
of  the  dispensations.'^    He  added,  that  **  he  had  not  hitherto  con- 
ferred oa  these  weighty  matters  with  any  but  the  King;  that  he 
j     wished  th  e  nuncio  to  consider  them,  and  was  desirous  to  govern  his 
I     own  conduct  by  that  prelate's  decision/'    At  the  same  time  he 
I     gave  D'A  dda  to  understand,  that  he  was  inclined  to  some  of  the 
above  con  ciliatory  expedient^  observing,  **  that  it  was  better  to  go 
on  step  by  step,  than  obstinately  to  aim  at  all  with  the  risk  of  gain- 
ing nothing;'*  and  hinting,  that  this  pertinacity  was  peculiarly  dan- 
gerou9,  wh^re  all  depended  on  the  life  of  his  Majesty.     The  pur- 
poae  of  Sunderland  was  to  insinuate  his  own  opinions  into  the  mind 
of  the  nuncio,  who  was  the  person  most  likely  to  reconcile  the  King 
and  his  pri  ests  to  partial  advantages.     But  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
court,  however  inferior  to  Sunderland  in  other  respects,  was  more 
than  his  match  in  the  art  of  evading  the  responsibility  which  attends 
advice  in    perilous  conjunctures.    With  many  commendations  of 
Sunderland^s  zeal,  D'Adda  professed  «  his  incapacity  of  judging  in  a 
case  which  involved  the  opinions  and  interests  ofso  many  individuals 
and  classes;  but  he  declared,  that  the  fervent  prayers  of  his  Holiness, 
and  his  own  feeble  supplications,  would  be  offered  to  Grod,  for  light 
and  guidance  to  his  Majesty  and  his  ministers  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  wise  and  pious  designs." 

William  Penn  proposed  a  plan  different  from  any  of  the  tempera^ 
menis  mentioned  above;  which  consisted  in  the  exclusion  of  Ca- 
tholics from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  division  of  all  the  public 
offices  into   tiiree  equal  parts,  one  of  which  should  belong  to  the 
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church,  another  should  be  open  to  the  nonconformist,  and  a  third 
to  the  Catholics,*  an  extremely  unequal  distribution,  if  it  implied 
the  exclusion  of  the  members  of  the  church  from  two-thirds  of  the 
stations  in  the  public  service;  and  not  very  moderate,  if  it  should 
be  understood  only  as  providing  against  the  admission  of  the  dis- 
sidents  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  offices.  EligibiHty  to  one- 
third  would  have  been  a  more  equitable  proposition,  and,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  but  that  which  alone  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  that 
the  capacity  of  being  appointed  to  office  should  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  religious  opinion. 

An  equivalent  for  the  tests  was  held  out  at  the  same  time,  which 
had  a  very  specious  and  alluring  appearance.  It  was  proposed  that 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  should  be  passed; 
that  all  men  should  be  sworn  to  its  observance ;  that  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  rank  among  the  fundamental 
laws,  as  the  Magna  Charia  of  conscience,  and  thai  any  nUiempi 
to  repeal  it  should  be  declared  to  be  a  capital  crtmcf 

The  principal  objectiona  to  all  these  mitigated  or  attractive  pro- 
posals arose  from  distrust  in  the  King's  intention.  It  did  not  depend 
on  the  conditions  offered,  and  was  as  fatal  to  moderate  compromiae 
as  to  undistinguishing  surrender.  The  nation  w^re  now  in  a  temper 
to  consider  every  concession  made  to  the  King  as  an  advantage 
gained  by  an  enemy,  which  mortified  their  pride,  as  well  as  lessened 
their  safety.  They  regarded  negotiation  as  an  expedient  of  their 
adversaries  to  circumvent,  disunite,  and  dishearten  them. 

The  state  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  formidable  obatade. 
Two  lists  of  the  probable  votes  in  that  assembly  on  the  Test  and 
penal  laws  were  sent  to  Holland,  and  one  to  France,  which  are  still 
extant.^  These  vary  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  according 
to  the  information  of  the  writers,  and  probably  according  to  the 
fluctuating  disposition  of  some  peers. 

The  greatest  division  adverse  to  the  Court  which  they  present^ 
is  ninety-two  against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  to 
thirty-five  for  it,  besides  twenty  whose  votes  are  called  doubtful^ 
and  twenty-three  disabled  as  Catholics.  The  least  division  is  eighty- 
six  to  thirty-three,  besides  ten  doubtful  and  twenty-one  Catholic. 
The  majority  on  the  highest  statement  would,  therefore,  be  fifty- 
seven,  and  that  on  the  lowest  fifty-three;  if  we  suppose  the  voters  to 
continue  steady,  and  the  proportions  not  to  be  materially  changed 
by  death.     Singular  as  it  may  seem,  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the 

•  Johnstone  MSS.  13th  Januaty,  1688. 

f  William Penn.     "Good Advice.**    « Parliamentum Pacificum." 

t  The  reports  sent  to  Holland  were  oonununicated  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

One  of  ihem  purports  to  be  drawn  by  Lord  Willougbby.    That  sent  by  BariDon  is 

from  the  Depot  des  Affairs  Btrang^eres. 
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oHureh  pftrt]r»  is  represented  in  all  the  lisiB  ai  being  for  the  repeal. 
From  this  agreement  of  the  lists,  and  from  hisoflSciousaseal  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  pro- 
mised his  vote  to  the  King;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  pro- 
mise w^  sincere,  and  not  easy  to  determine  whether  treachery  to 
his  party  or  insincerity  to  his  old  master  would  be  most  deserving 
of  blame.  He  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  grave  offence  either  against 
political  or  personal  moraUty.  His  brother  Clarendon,  a  man  of 
less  understanding  and  courage,  is  numbered  in  one  list  as  doubt- 
ful, and  represented  by  another  as  a  supporter  of  the  Court.  Lord 
Churchill  is  stated  to  be  for  the  repeal;  probably  from  the  confidence 
of  the  writers  that  gratitude  would  in  him  prevail  over  every  other 
motive;  for  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  he  had  the  merit  of  not 
having  dissembled  his  sentiments  to  his  royal  benefactor.*  Lord 
Godolphin,  engaged  rather  in  ordinary  business  than  in  political 
councils,  was  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  official  supporters.  As 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Lord  Preston,  and  Lord  Feversham  never 
fluctuated  on  religion,  they  deserve  the  credit  of  being  rather  blinded 
by  personal  attachment  than  tempted  by  interest  or  ambition  in 
their  support  of  the  repeal,  t  Howard  of  Escrick  and  Grey  de 
Werk,  who  had  saved  their  own  lives  by  contributing  to  take  away 
those  of  their  friends,  appear  in  the  minority  as  slaves  of  the  Court 
Of  the  bishops  only  four  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  counted  in  all  the 
lists  as  voters  for  the  Eiog4  Wood  of  Lichfield  appears  to  be 
with  the  four  in  one  list,  and  doubtful  in  another.  The  compliancy 
of  Sprat  had  been  such  as  to  place  him  perhaps  unjustly  in  the  like 
situation.  Old  Barlow  of  Lincoln  was  thought  doubtful.  The 
other  aged  prelate,  Crofts  of  Hereford,  though  he  deemed  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  King  as  a  bishop,  claimed  the  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  Sunderland,  who  is 
marked  as  a  disabled  Catholic  in  one  6f  the  lists,  and  as  a  doubtful 
voter  in  another,  appears  to  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  a  de- 
lay  of  his  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  he  might 
retain  his  ability  to  serve  it  by  his  vote  in  parliament  §  Mulgrave 
was  probably  in  the  same  predicament 

*  1  Coxe,  Marlb.  33 — 29,  where  the  authorities  are  collected,  to  which  may  bb 
added  the  testimony  of  Johnstone: — «  Lord  Charchill  swears  he  will  not  do  what  the 
Sing  requires  from  him/'— Johnstone's  Letters,  12  Jan.  1688. 

f  Johnstone,  however,  who  knew  them,  did  not  ascribe  their  conduct  to  frailties  so 
generous:  **Lord  Feversham  and  Lord  Dartmouth  are  desirous  of  acting  honourably. 
But  the  first  is  mean-spirited,  and  the  second  has  an  empty  purset  yet  aims  at  living 
grandly.  Lord  Preston  desires  to  be  an  honest  man;  but  if  he  were  not  your  friend 
smd  my  relation,  I  should  say  that  he  is  both  Fevetsham  and  Dartmouth."  Johnst. 
Letters,  12th  Jan.  1688. 

^  Durham  (Crew,)  Oxford  (Parker,)  Chester  (Cartwiight,)  and  St  Dayid's  (Wat- 
son.) 

§ ''Mtnitten  and  otiien  about  the  King,  who  have  given  hmi  grounds  to  expect 
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If  such  a  majority  were  to  eontinue  immoyeaUOy  the  counsels  of 
the  King  must  have  been  desperate,  or  he  must  have  had  recoerse 
to  open  force.  But  this  perseverance  was  improbable*  Among  the 
doubtful  there  nnght  have  been  some  who  concealed  a  determined 
resolution  under  the  exterior  of  silence  or  of  hesitation.  Such,  though 
under  a- somewhat  different  disguise,  was  the  Marquis  of  Winche»- 
ter,  who  indulged  and  magnified  the  eccentricities  of  an  extravagant 
character;  counterfeited,  or  rather  affected  a  disordered  mind,  as  a 
security  in  dangerous  times,  like  the  elder  Brutus  in  the  legendary 
history  of  Rome;  and  travelling  through  England  in  the  summer  of 
1G87,  with  a  retinue  of  four  coaches  and  a  hundred  horsemen,  slept 
during  the  day,  gave  splendid  entertainments  in  the  night;  and  by 
torch-light,  or  early  dawn,  pursued  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing.* But  the  majority  of  the  doubtful  must  have  been  persons 
who  assumed  that  character  to  enhance  their  price,  or  who  lay  in 
wait  for  the  turns  of  fortune,  or  watched  for  the  safe  moment  of 
somewhat  anticipating  her  determination.  Of  such  meti  the  pow* 
erful  never  despair.  The  example  of  a  very  few  would  be  soon 
followed  by  the  rest,  and  if  they  or  many  of  them  were  gained,  the 
accession  of  strength  could  not  fail  to  affect  those  timid  and  merce- 
nary men  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  bodies,  and  whose  long  adhe- 
rence to  the  opposition  was  already  wonderful.  But  the  subtle  ge- 
nius of  Lord  Sunderland,  not  content  with  ordinary  means  of  se- 
duction and  with  the  natural  progress  of  desertion,  had  long  medi- 
tated an  expedient  for  quickening  the  latter,  and  for  supplying  in 
some  measure  the  place  of  both.  He  early  communicated  to  the 
nuncio  a  plan  for  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Upper  House  by 
the  creation  of  the  requisite  number  of  new  peerst  devoted  to  his 
Majesty's  measures.  He  proposed  to  call  up  by  writ  the  elder  sons 
of  friendly  lords,  which  would  increase  the  present  strength,  with- 
out the  incumbrance  of  new  peerages,  whose  future  holders  might 
be  independent  Some  of  the  Irish,;];  and  probably  of  the  Scotch 
nobility,  whose  rank  made  their  elevation  to  the  English  peerage 
specious,  and  whose  fortunes  disposed  them  to  dependency  on  royal 
bounty,  attracted  his  attention,  as  they  did  that  of  those  ministers  who 
carried  his  project  into  execution  twenty-five  years  afterwards.  He 
was  so  enamoured  of  this  plan,  that  in  a  numerous  company,  where 
the  resistance  of  the  Upper  House  was  said  to  be  formidable,  he  cried 
out  to  Lord  Churchill,  <<Ohsilly!  why,  your  troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  !'^§  On  another  occasion  (if  it  be  not  a  dif- 

that  they  will  turn  papists,  say,  that  if  they  change  before  the  parKament,  they  cannot 
be  useful  to  H.  M.  in  parliament,  as  the  test  mH  exclude  them."  Johnstone.  8th 
Dec.  1687. 

•  Hcresby,  247.  t  D'Adda,  Jf  Ottob.  1686. 

t  Johns.  Lett  27tfa  Feb.  1688. 

§  Burnet,  iiL  249.  ,  Oxford  editioni  Lotd  Dartmouth's  note. 
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ferent  veraon  of  the  same  anecdote)  he  declared,  that  sooner  than  not 
gain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  make  all  Lord  Fe* 
Tersbam's  troop  peers^.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  in  this  case  un- 
questionable.    The  Qonstitulional  purpose  for  which  the  prerogative 
of  creating  peers  exists,  iS|  indeed,  either  to  reward  public  service, 
or  to  give  dignity  to  important  offices,  or  to  add  ability  and  know- 
ledge  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  or  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time, 
by  the  addition  of  new  wealth  to  an  aristocracy  which  may  have  de« 
cayed.    But  no  law  limits  its  exerciscf    By  the  bold  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  creating  peers,  and  of  the  then  equally  undisputed 
right  of  granting  to  towns  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  par* 
liament,  it  is  evident  that  the  King  possessed  the  fullest  means  of 
subverting  the  constitution  by  law.     The  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  consisted  in  his  own  irresolution  or  unskilfulness, 
in  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  trustworthy  agents^ 
and  in^  such  a  determined  hostility  of  the  body  of  the  people  as  led 
sagacious  observers  to  forebode  an  armed  resistance.^    The  firmness 
of  the  Lords  has  been  ascribed  to  their  fears  of  a  resumption  of  the 
church  property  confiscated  at  the  Reformation.     But  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  after  the  dispersion  of  much  of 
that  prc^rty  by  successive  sales,  such  fears  were  too  groundless  to 
have  bad  a  considerable  influence.     But  though  they  ceased  to  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  to  act  separately,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
remains  of  apprehensions  once  so  strong,  still  contributed  to  fortify 
that  dread  and  horror  of  popery,  which  were  an  hereditary  point  of 
honour  among  the  great  families  aggrandized  and  enriched  under  the 
Tudors.     The  edge  of  religious  animosity  among  the  people  was 
sharpened  by  the  controversy  then  revived  between  the  divines  of 
the  two  churches.     A  dispute  about  the  truth  of  their  religion  was 
insensibly  blended  with  contests  concerning  the  safety  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  the  extent*  of  toleration  infused  into  it  that  hatred 
which  is  often  fiercer,  and  always  more  irreconcilable  against  those 
who  oppose  the  opinions  which  we  hold  sacred  than  against  the  op- 
ponents of  our  most  important  interests.     The  Protestant  establish- 

*  EbUfia  HS9.  The  turn  ofexpresBooa  woald  seem  to  indicate  different  conyeii»- 
tioDS.     At  all  events^  Halifax  affords  a  Btrong  corroboration. 

*!-  It  is  pertiaps,  not  easjr  to  devise  such  a  linutation,  unleM  it  was  pionded  that  no 
newly  creitibed  peer  should  rote  tiU  a  certain  period  after  his  creation^  which,  in  cases 
of  signal  senrice,  would  be  ungracious,  and  in  those  of  official  dig^ty  inconvenient 

t  Od  suiyra  id  le  projet  d'avoir  un  parliament  tant  qu'il  ne  paroitra  pas  impraticft- 
ble»  nMas  W^il  ne  reussit  pas,  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  pretendra  faire  par  son  autorit^  ce 
qu'il  n'aum  pas  obtenu  par  la  roie  d'un  parliament.  C'est  en  ce  cas  li  qn'il  aura  be* 
soin  de  ses  amis  au  dedans  et  au  dehors,  et  il  recena  alon  des  oppositions  qui  ap- 
piochefoiit  fort  d'une  rebellion  ouverte.  On  ne  doit  pas  douter  qu'elle  ne  soit  sou- 
temie  par  M.  le  Prince  d'Oruige,  et  que  beancoup  de  gens  qui  paroisseot  attaches 
au  Boi  d'Angleterre  ne  hu  maaquent  au  besoiBi  cette  epoeare  sen  fort  pcfiUeiise*'' 
BoiiUoii,  Windsor,  39  Sept  (9  Oct)  1687. 
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nent  and  (he  cause  of  liberty  owed  much,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
this  dangerous  and  odious  auxiliary.  The  fear,  the  jealousy,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  were  more  legitimately  excited  against 
Roman  Catholic  government  by  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  and  by  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont;  both  acts  of  a  monarch  of  whom  their  own  sove- 
reign was  then  believed  to  be,  as  he  is  now  known  to  have  been, 
the  creature. 

The  King  had,  in  the  ypar  1686,  tried  the  effieacy  of  a  progress 
through  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  conciliate  the  nobility  by  personal 
intercourse,  and  to  gratify  ihe  people  by  a  royal  visit  to  their  re- 
mote abodes.  It  also  afforded  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  com- 
pliance by  smiles,  and  of  marking  the  contumacious.  With  these 
views  he  had  meditated  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  a  coronation  in 
that  kingdom.  He  now  confined  himself  to  an  excursion  through 
some  southern  and  western  counties,  which  he  began  at  Portsmouthy 
proceeding  through  Bath,  at  which  place  the  Queen  remained 
during  his  journey  to  Chester,  where  he  had  that  important  inter- 
view with  Tyreonnel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  He  was 
easily  led  to  consider  the  courtesies  of  the  nobility  due  to  his  station, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  naturally  excited  by  his  pre- 
sence, as  symptoms  of  an  inflexible  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  a 
general  acquiescence  in  his  designs.  These  appearances,  however, 
w^re  not  considered  as  of  serious  importance,  either  by  the  Dutch 
minister,  who  dreaded  the  King's  popularity,  or  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, who  desired  its  increase,  or  by  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  so 
friendly  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  court,  and  so  adverse  to 
its  foreign  connexions  as  to  render  him  in  some  measure  an  impartial 
observer.  The  journey  was  attended  by  no  consequences  more 
important  than  a  few  addresses  extorted  from  the  dissenters  by  the 
importunity  of  personal  canvass,  and  the  unseemly  explosion  of 
royal  anger  at  Oxford  against  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.*' 
Scarcely  any  of  the  King's  measures  seem  to  have  had  less  effect  on 
general  opinion,  and  appears  less  likely  to  influence  the  election  for 
vrfaich  he  was v preparing. 

But  it  was  speedily  followed  by  an  occurrence  which  strongly  ex- 
cited the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  public,  and  at  length  drove  the  op- 
ponents of  the  King  to  decisive  resolutions.     Soon  after  the  return 

*  **  The  King^faaB  returned  from  his  progreflB  so  far  as  Oxfotd,  on  his  way  to  Uie  Bath* 
and  we  do  not  hear  that  his  observations  or  his  journey  can  give  him  any  great  en- 
ooungement  Besides  the  considerations  of  conscience  and  the  public  interest,  it  la 
grown  into  a  point  of  honour  universally  received  by  the  nation  not  to  change  their 
opinions,  which  will  make  all  attempts  to  the  contrary  ineffectual."  Halifax  to  Prio. 
of  Onaige,  lit  Sept  1687.    Daliymplei  App.  to  Book  V. 
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cf  th^  Ooart  to  Whitehall,*  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  < 
was  pregnant    This  event  in  the  case  of  a  young  princess^  and  of  a 
husband  still  in  the  yigour  of  life,  miglit  seem  too  natural  to  have 
excited  surprise.     But  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  child- 
birth, and  out  of  eleven  children  who  were  born  to  James  by  both 
his  wives,  only  two  had  outlived  the  years  of  infancy.     Of  these 
the  Princess  of  Orange  was  childless;  and  the  Princess  Anne,  who 
had  six  children,  lost  five  within  the  first  year  of  their  lives,  while 
the  survivor  only  reached  the  age  of  eleven.     Such  an  apparent  pe« 
culiarity  of  constitution,  already  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
seemed  to  the  credulous  passions  of  the  majority,  unacquainted  as 
they  were  with  the  latitude  and  varieties  of  nature,  to  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  such  an  accession  to  the  royal  progeny  as  should 
disturb  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown.     The  rumour  of  the 
Queen's  condition  suddenly  dispelled  this  security.     The  Catholics 
had  long  and  fervently  prayed  for  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  being 
educated  in  their  communion,  might  prolong  the  blessings  which  they 
were  beginning  to  enjoy.   As  devotion,  like  other  warm  emotions^  it 
apt  to  convert  wishes  into  hopes,  they  betrayed  a  confidence  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  prayers,  which  early  excited  suspicions  among  their 
opponents  that  less  pure  means  might  be  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  object    Though  the  whole  importance  of  the  pregnancy 
depended  upon  contingencies  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  as  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  passions  of  both  parties  were 
too  much  excited  to  calculate  probabilities,  and  the  fears  of  the  Pro* 
testants  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  anticipated  the  birth  of 
a  male  heir.    The  animosity  of  the  Protestants  imputed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  that  unscrupulous  use  of  any  means  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  an  object  earnestly  desired,  which  might  more  justly  be 
ascribed  to  inflamed  zeal  for  any  religious  system,  or  with  still  greater 
reason  to  all  those  ardent  passions  of  human  nature,  which,  when 
shared  by  multitudes,  are  released  from  the  restraints  of  fear  at 
shame.    In  the  latter  end  of  November  a  rumour  that  the  Queen 
had  been  pregnant  for  two  months  became  generally  prevalent^t 
and  early  in  December,  surmises  of  imposture  began  to  circulate  at 
courts    Time  did  not  produce  its  usual  effect  of  removing  unoer- 
taioly,  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  the  Queen's  symptoms 
were  represented  by  physicians  as  still  ambiguous,  in  letters,  which 
the  earefiil  balance  of  facts  on  both  sides,  and  the  cautious  abstinence 
from  a  decisive  opinion,  seem  to  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  bad 

•  James  Mjoioed  the  Queen  at  Btth  on  the  6th  of  September.  Ob  thA  Ifith  he  f^ 
turned  to  Windsor,  where  the  Qoeen  came  on  the  Gth  or  October.  On  the  Utb  of  that 
BooA  they  went  to  Virhitehall.    Load.  Gee 

f  K«ic  LuttereD*  Diaiy*  28th  Nor.  1687. 

^  j<»hiistone,  8th  Dec.  O.  S.  1687. 
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finth.*  On  tbe  2Si  of  December,  a  general  Uiankf^viag  for  the 
hope  of  increaaiog  the  royal  family  was  ordered;  but  on  the  15th  of 
the  next  monthi  when  that  thanksgiving  was  observed  in  London, 
Lord  Clarendon  remarked  with  wonder,  ^  that  not  above  two  or  three 
in  tbe  Church  brought  the  form  of  prayer  with  tbem;  and  that  it 
was  strange  to  see  how  the  Queen's  pregnancy  was  every  where 
ridiculed,  as  if  scarce  any  body  believed  it  to  be  true."t  The  nun- 
cio early  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  pregnancy,  as  likely  to 
^ntribute  <<  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion- in  these 
kingdoms;"!:  and  in  the  following  month,  he  pronounced  to  her 
•Majesty  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on  a  preg* 
nancy  so  auspicious  to  the  Church.  §  Of  the  other  ministers  most 
interested  in  this  event,  Barillon,  a  veteran  diplomatist,  too  cool  and 
experienced  to  be  deluded  by  his  wishes,  informed  his  master,  *'  that 
the  pregnancy  was  not  believed  to  be  true  in  London;  and  that  in 
the  country,  those  who  spread  the  intelligence  were  laughed  at:"|| 
while  the  republican  minister.  Van  Citters,  coldly  communicated 
the  report,  with  some  of  the  grounds  of  it,  to  the  States-General, 
without  hazarding  an  opinion  on  a  matter  so  delicate. 

The  Princess  Anne,  in  confidential  letters  to  her  sister  at  the 
Hague,  when  she  had  no  motive  to  dissemble,  signified  her  unbelief, 
which  continued  even  after  the  birth  of  the  child,!  and  was  neither 
subdued  by  her  father's  solemn  declarations,  nor  by  the  testimony 
which  he  produced.**  On  the  whole,  the  suspicion,  though  ground- 
less and  cruel,  was  too  general  to  be  dishonest;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  rumour  originated  in  the  contrivance  of  any  individuals;  it 
is  for  that  reason  more  just,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  in  itself  more  pro- 
bable, to  conclude  that  it  arose  spontaneously  in  the  minds  of  many, 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  the 
most  instructive  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the  universal 
prevalence  of  such  epidemic  opinions  often  affords  no  more  than  a 
very  slight  presumption  of  their  truth,  but  that  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  exculpate  even  men  of  understanding, 

*  Johnstone,  16th  Dec.  1687,  containing  a  statement  of  tbe  symptoms  by  Sir  Cbarks 
Scarborough,  and  another  physician  whose  name  I  hare  been  unable  to  decipher. 

f  XHmry  of  H.  Eail  of  Clarendon,  15th  Jan.  1688. 

#  D'Adda,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec  1687.) 
§  Id.  9  Feb.  (20  Febrajo,)  1688. 
I  Bariflon,  ^  Dec.  1687. 

^  March  14th  and  20th,  1688.  Dahymple,  App.  300.  **  Her  bdng  so  positive  it 
will  be  A  son,  and  the  ]>rinciples  of  that  religion  bcdng  such  that  they  wul  stick  at 
nothing,  be  it  ever  so  wicked,  if  it  wiU  promote  their  interest,  give  some  cause  to  fear 
that  there  b  foul  play  intended."  On  the  18th  of  June,  1688,  she  says,  **  Except 
they  gire  very  plam  demonstration,  which  seems  almost  impoonble  now,  I  shall  ever 
be  of  the  number  of  unbelievers.*' 

Even  the  candid  and  Icwal  Evelyn  veiy  intelligibly  intimatea  hb  suspicions.  (Diaiy, 
10th  and  17th  June,  1684) 

••  Clirendon  Diaiy,  31st  Oct,  1688. 
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i¥bo  ire  subjeot  to  the  action  of  the  oontAgion,  from  Diat  impatttkm 
of  iBBineerity  which,  by  their  professed  belief  in  rumours,  without 
proof  and  against  probability,  thej  could  hardly  fail  to  incur  in  times 
more  fayourable  to  calm  judgment  The  currency  of  the  like  ru* 
mours,  on  a  similar  occasion,  five  years  before,  favours  the  opinion 
that  they  arose  from  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  people  rather  than 
from  the  invention  of  designing  politicians.*  The  imprudent  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics  materially  contributed  to  strengthen  the  sus- 
picions of  their  opponents.  When  the  King  and  his  friends  ascribed 
the*  pregnancy  to  his  own  late  prayers  at  St.  Winifred's  f  well,  or 
to  the  vows  while  living,  and  intercession  since  the  death  of  the 
deceased  Duchess  of  Modena,  the  Protestants  suspected  that  ef*- 
fectual  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  interposition  of 
Heaven  from  being  of  no  avail  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Their  jealous 
apprehensions  were  countenanced  by  the  expectations  of  the  Ca« 
tholics  that  the  child  was  to  prove  a  son,  which  was  indicated  in  the 
proclamation  for  thanksgiving,:^  and  unreservedly  avowed  in  pri* 
vate  conversation.  As  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind^  the 
writings  of  the  lowest  scribblers  may  sometimes  indicate  the  temper 
of  a  party,  and  one  such  writing,  preserved  by  chance,  may  probably 
be  a  sample  of  the  multitudes  which  have  perished.  Mrs.  Behn, 
a  loose  and  paltry  poetastress  of  that  age,  was  bold  enough  in  the 
title  page  of  what  she  calls  '<  A  Poem  to  their  Majesties^''  to  add, 
**  on  the  hopes  of  all  loyal  persons  for  a  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  ven- 
tures in  her  miserable  verses  already  to  hail  the  child  of  unknown 
sex,  as  "  Royal  Boy.''§  The  lampooners  of  the  opposite  party,  in 
verses  equally  contemptible,  showered  down  derision  on  the  Ro- 
mish imposture,||  and  pointed  the  general  abhorrence  and  alarm  to- 
wards the  new  Perkin  Warbeck  whom  the  Jesuits  were  preparing  to 
be  the  instrument  of  their  designs. 

While  these  hopes  and  fears  agitated  the  multitude  of  both  par- 
ties, the  ultimate  objects  of  the  King  became  gradually  more  defi- 
nite, while  he,  at  the  same  time,  deliberated,  or,  perhaps,  rather  de- 
cided, about  the  choice  of  his  means.  His  open  policy  assumed  a 
more  decisive  tone;  Castlemaine,  who  in  his  embassy  had  acted  with 
the  most  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  Petre,  the  most  ob- 

•  ««]f  it  had  pleased  God  to  have  given  his  Highness  the  blessing  of  a  son,  as  it 
proyed  a  daughter,  you  were  prepared  to  make  a  Perkin  of  him."  L'Estrange,  Ob- 
senrator,  23d  August,  1682. 

t  Life  of  James  U.,  ii.  129. 

i  The  object  of  the  thanksgiving  was  indicated  more  plainly  in  the  Catholic  form 
cfpnyer  on  that  occasion: — ** Concede  propitius  ut  famuJa  tua  Regina  nostra  Haria 
partu  felici  prolem  edat  tibi  fideliter  servitunun.''  Orations  addendx  ad  nisaam  in 
Begno  An^co.    Yan.  Att,  28tii  January,  1688. 

§  London,  1688. 

I  State  Poems,  voL  Hi.  and  iv.;  a  collection  at  once  the  most  indecent  and  unpottical 
probably  extant  in  any  language. 
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noxious  clergyman  of  (he  Charch  of  Romey  were  sworn  of  the  privjr 
council.  ^    The  latter  was  even  promoted  to  an  eccleaiaslieal  office 
in  ihe  household  of  a  prince,  who  still  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
the  supreme  head  of  a  Protestant  church.     Corker,  an  English  Be- 
ncdictine»  the  superior  of  a  monastery  of  that  order  in  London,  had 
an  audience  of  the  King  in  his  ecclesiastical  habits,  as  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Cologne,t  doubtless  by  a  secret  understanding  between 
James  and  that  prince;  an  act,  which  Louis  XIV.  himself  con- 
demned as  unexampled  in  Catholic  countries,  and  likely  to  provoke 
heretics,  whose  prejudices  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  irritated.:[:    As 
the  animosity  of  the  people  towards  the  Catholic  religion  increased, 
the  designs  ,of  James  for  its  re-establishment  became  bolder  and 
more  open.     The  monastic  orders,  clad  in  garments  long  strange 
and  now  alarming  to  the  people,  filled  the  streets  of  London,  and 
the  King  prematurely  exulted  that  his  capital  had  the  appearance 
of  a  Catholic  city,§  little  aware  of  the  indignation  with  which  that 
obnoxious  appearance  inspired  the  body  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
He  must  now  have  felt  that  his  contests  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  reached  that  point  in  which  neither  party  would  submit 
without  a  total  defeat.     The  language  used  or  acquiesced  in  by  him 
in  the  most  confidential  intercourse,  does  not  leave  his  intention  to 
be  gathered  by  inference.     For  though  the  words,  <<  to  establish 
the  Catholic  religion,'^  may  denote  no  more  than  to  secure  its  free 
exercise,  another  expression  is  employed  on  this  subject  for  a  long 
time,  and  by  difierent  persons,  in  correspondency  with  him,  which 
has  no  equivocal  sense,  and  allows  no  such  limitation.     On  the  12th 
of  May,  1687,11  Barillon  assured  him,  that  the  most  Christian  King 
«bad  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  see  the  success  of  his  exertions 
to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.''     Far  from  limiting  this  im- 
portant term,  James  adopted  it  in  its  full  extent,  answering,  <<  You 
aee  that  I  omit  nothing  in  my  power."    Not  content  with  thus  ao« 
eepting  the  congratulation  in  its  utmost  latitude,  James  continued, 
<<  I  hope  the  King,  your  master^  will  aid  me;  and  that  we  shall,  in 
concert,  do  great  things  for  religion:"  proclaiming  his  reliance  for 
aid  in  his  designs  on  a  monarch  who,  at  that  moment,  supported 
the  religious  establishment  by  persecution.     In  a  few  months  after- 
wards, when  imitating  another  part  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
bad  established  a  fund  for  rewarding  converts  to  his  religion,  he  so- 
licited pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope  for  that  very  ambiguous  pur- 
pose.    The  nuncio,  in  answer,  declared  the  sorrow  of  his  Holiness, 

•  Lond.  Gaz.  25th  Sept  1687,  and  11th  Nor.  16Sr$  in  the  last  Petre  is  styled 
«<  Clerk  of  the  Closet*' 
t  Naic.  LuttereU*  Januazy,  1688. 

^  LeBoL  iBarilkm*  U  ^^*  ^^^  ^  D'Adda,  28  Feb.  (9  Mano^}  1688. 

I  Barillon  au  Roi,  ^  ^i'  ^^' 
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at  being  disabled  by  the  impoverished  state  of  his  treasury  to  eon* 
tribute  money,  notwithstanding  <«  his  paternal  zeal  for  Ihe  pro- 
moting^ in  every  way,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholie  religion 
in  these  kingdoms;"*  as  he  had  shortly  before  expressed  his  hope^ 
that  the  Queen's  pregnancy  would  ensure  ^^  the  re-establishment  of 
the  true  religion  in  these  kingdoms:"!  another  term  was  in  familiar 
use  at  court  for  the  final  object  of  the  royal  pursuit.  It  was  ealled 
^<  the  great  work;"  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  supposed  transmu- 
tation of  metals  by  the  alchemists,  which  naturally  signified  a  total 
change,  and  which  never  could  have  been  applied  to  mere  toleration 
by  those  who  were  in  system,  if  not  in  practice,  the  most  intolerant 
men  of  an  intolerant  age.  The  King  told  the  nuncio,  that  Holland 
was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  these  kingdoms;  and  D'Albyville,  minister  at  the  Hague,  de- 
clared, that  without  humbling  the  pride  of  that  republic,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  the  success  *<  of  the  great):  work."  Two  years  after- 
wards, James,  after  reviewing  his  whole  policy  and  its  consequences^ 
deliberately  and  decisively  avows  the  extent  of  his  own  designs.^ 
*'  Our  subjects  opposed  our  government,  from  the  fear  that  we  should 
introduce  the  orthodox  faith,  which  we  were,  indeed,  labouring  ta 
accomplish  when  the  storm  began,  and  which  we  have  done  in  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland."  Mary  of  Este,  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  Ireland,  exhorts  the  papal  minister,  **  to  earn  the  glo- 
rious title  of  restorer  of  the  faith  in  the  British  kingdoms;||  and  de- 
clares, that  she  <<  hopes  much  from  his  administration  for  the  re- 
establishment  both  of  religion  and  the  royal  family. "T  Finally,  the 
term  ^<  re-establish,^'  which  can  refer  to  no  time  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  so  much  become  the  appropriate  term, 
that  Louis  XIV.  assured  the  Pope,  of  his  determination  to  aid  *<  the 
King  of  England,  and  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  in  that 
island."**  None  of  the  most  discerning  friends  or  opponents  of  the 
King  seem  at  this  time  to  have  doubted  that  he  meditated  no  leas 
than  to  transfer  to  his  own  religion  the  privileges  of  an  established 
church.  Gourville,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  age,  being 
asked  by  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  when  about  to  make  a  journey 
to  London,  what  she  should  say  to  the  King  if  he  inquired  about 
the  opinion  of  his  old  friend  Gourville,  of  hia  measures  for  the  *<re- 

*  D'Ad<fa,  2S  Dec.  1687.  (2  Genn.  168a)  "II  ristabilimento  delk  rdigiooe  Catto- 
fica  in  quest!  Regnl" 

t  D'Adda,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec.)  1687.  **  U  riatabilimento  ddOa  yerardigioiie  in  quctti 
Begni. 

*D*Adda,^Ago6to,1687. 

§  James  II.  to  Cardinal  OttobonL    Dublin,  15th  Feb.  1690.    Papal  MSS. 

I  Ifaty  to  the  same,  St  Germauis,  4th  Lee.  1689.    Piqial  MSS. 

IThe  stale  to  the  same,  A  Dec.  1689. 

**  IxHUs  XIV.  to  the  Pope^  ^  F6t.  1689. 
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establishment''  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England,  begged  her  to 
answer,  <<  If  I  were  pope,  I  should  have  excommunicated  him  for 
exposing  all  the  English  Catholics  to  the  risk  of  being  hanged.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  what  he  sees  done  in  France  is  his  model,  but 
the  circumstances  are  very  different  In  my  opinion,  he  ought  to 
be  content  with  favouring  the  Catholics  on  every  occasion,  in  order 
to  augment  their  number,  and  he  should  leave  to  his  successors  the 
care  of  gradually  subjecting  England  altogether  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope."*  Bossuet,  the  most  learned,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  of 
controversialists,  in  the  great  work  on  the  variations  of  the  Proies- 
.  tant  churches,  which  he  published  at  this  critical  time,  ventured  to 
foretell,  that  the  pious  efforts  of  James  would  speedily  be  rewarded 
by  the  reconciliation  of  the  British  islands  with  the  universal  church, 
and  their  filial  submission  to  the  apostolic  see.t 

If  Gourville  considered  James  an  injudicious  imitator  of  Louis 
XIV.,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  was  thought  on  the  subject  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  one  of  the  mildest,  not  to  say  most  courtly, 
writers,  in  the  quietness  and  familiarity  of  his  private  diary,  speaka 
of  <'  the  persecution  raging  in  France,''  and  so  far  forgets  his  own 
temper,  and  the  style  suitable  to  such  writings,  as  to  call  Louis 
<<the  French  t]nrant."^  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Nottingham,  and 
Lord  Danby,  the  three  most  important  opponents  of  the  King's 
measures,  disagreeing  as  they  did  very  considerably  in  opinion  and 
character,  evidently  agreed  in  their  apprehension  of  the  extent  of 
his  designs.^  They  advert  to  them  as  too  familiar  to  themselves 
and  their  correspondent  to  require  proof,  or  even  development; 
they  speak  of  them  as  being  far  more  extensive  than  the  purposes 
avowed,  and  they  apply  terms  to  them  which  might  be  reasonable 
in  the  present  times,  when  many  are  willing  to  grant  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  religious  liberty,  but  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
conceptions  of  an  age  when  toleration  (a  term  then  synonymous 
with  connivance)  was  the  ultimaite  object  of  no  great  party  in  re- 
ligion, but  was  sometimes  sought  by  dissenters  as  a  step  towards 
establishment,  and  sometimes  yielded  by  the  followers  of  an  esta- 
blished church  under  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity.     Some  even 

•  Ifemoires  de  GoamUe»  ii.  254.    Paris.  1734. 

f  Hifltcnre  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  lib.  7. 

*  Evelyn,  Diary,  3d  of  Sept  1687.    23d  of  Feb.  1688. 

4  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  7tb  Dec.  1686.  The  same  to  the  same;, 
18th  Jan.  1687.  **  Though  there  appears  the  utmost  vigour  to  pursue  the  object  whieh 
hat  been  ao  long  hid,  there  seemeth  to  be  no  less  firmness  in  the  nation  and  aversion 
to  change." — <*  Every  day  will  give  more  Kght  to  what  ia  intended,-  though  it  i»  aktt^ 
dy  no  more  a  mystenf.**    Same  to  the  same,  31st  May,  1687. 

Lord  Nottingham  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  2d  Sept.  1687?—"  For  though  ihe  end 
at  fMeh  they  aim  ie  very  plain  and  visible,  the  methods  of  airiving  at  that  end  have 
been  variable  and  uncertain.**  Loid  Danby,  27th  March,  1688.  Dabyn^tet  App. 
bookv. 
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of  those  whoy  haring  been  gained  over  by  the  King,  were  most  in- 
terested in  maintaining  his  sincerity,  were  eompelled  at  length  to 
yield  to  the  general  conviction.  Colonel  Titus,  a  veteran  politician^ 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  concur  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  law» 
(a  measure  agreeable  to  his  general  principles,)  declared  <Uhat  be 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him;  that  his  object  was  only  Ihe- 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  that  their  design  is  to  bring  in  their  reli* 
gion  right  or  wrong,  and  to  model  the  army  in  order  to  efiect  their 
purpose;  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  to  obtain  assistance  front 
France."*  The  converts  to  the  religious  or  political  party  of  the 
King  were  few  and  discreditable.  Lord  Lorn>  whose  predecessors 
and  successors  were  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  his  country,  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  confiscation  of 
his  patrimonyf  to  the  sad  necessity  of  professing  a  religion  which 
he  must  have  regarded  with  feelings  more  hostile  than  (kose  of 
mere  unbelief.  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  £ither  had  been  engaged 
with  Russell  and  Sidney  in  the  consultation  called  the  RyehousePlat^ 
and  whose  grandfather  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  abo« 
lition  of  monarchy  and  peerage,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  adhered  to  it  during  his  life.  The  offices  of  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general, which  acquire  a  fatal  importance  in  this^  country  un^ 
der  governments  hostile  to  liberty^  were  newly  filled.  Sawyer, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  worst  prosecutions  of  the  preceding, 
ten  years,  began  to  tremble  for  his  wealth,  and  retired  from  a  post 
of  dishonourable  danger.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Powis, 
a  lawyer  of  no  known  opinions  or  connexions  in  politics,  who  act- 
ed on  the  unprincipled  n>axim,  thai,  having  had  too  little  concern 
for  his  country  to  show  any  preference  to  public  men  or  measures, 
he  might  as  lawfully  accept  office  under  any  government,  as  under- 
take the  defence  of  any  client  Sir  W.  Williams,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Lord  Russell,  on  whom  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
bad  been  inflicted,  for  a  publication  authorized  by  him  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  solemnly  pledged  both  to  men 
and  measures  in  the  face  of  the  public,  now  accepted  the  office  of 
solicitor-general,  without  the  sorry  excuse  of  any  of  those  maxims 
of  professional  ethics  by  which  a  powerful  body  countenance  each 
other  in  their  disregard  of  public  duty.  A  project  was  in  agitation 
for  depriving  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  a  sentence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  for  perseverance  in  bis  contumacy ;{  but  Cart- 

•  JohiMtone,  /y  FebniMy»168& 

tNarc  Lutt  1st  April,  1688,  «  arrested  for  SOOOiL,.  declares  tumself  a  Cathorie." 

^  Johnstone,  8tti  Dec.  1687.    It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Johnstone's  con- 

neuons  afforded  him  considerable  means  of  in£6niiation.     Mrs.  Dawson,  an  attendant 

of  the  Qneen,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  nster,  Mrs.  BaiUle,  of  Jeniswood.    Ano- 

itkCT  of  his  ststem  was  the  wife  of  General  Drummond,.  who  was  deeplj  engaged  ia 
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Wright,  of  Chester,  his  intended  successor,  having,  in  one  of  his 
drunken  moments,  declared  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sunderland 
to  be  scoundrels  who  would  betray  the  King,  and  having  first  denied 
it  by  his  sacred  order,  but  being  at  last  reduced  to  beg  pardon  for 
it  in  tears,*  the  plan  of  raising  him  to  the  see  of  London  was  aban- 
doned. Crew,  Biahop:  of  Durham,  was  expected  to.  become  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  Parker  of  Oxford,  the  only  prelate  whose  talents  and 
learning,  seconded  by  a  disregard  of  danger  and  disgrace,  qualified 
him  for  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  of  the  capital,  though  he 
had  supported  the  Catholic  party  during  his  life,  refused  to  conform 
to  their  religion  on  his  death-bed.f^  leaving  it  doubtful,  by  his  ha* 
bitual  alienation  from  religion  and  honour,  to  the  lingering  remains 
or  the  faint  revival  of  whjch  of  these  principles  the  unwonted  deli- 
cacy of  his  dying  momenta  aiay  be  most  probably  ascribed. 

the  peneoutMA-of  the  Scotch  Preabyteriana,  and  the  Earl  of  Melfort's  son  had  mar- 
ried  his  niece.  Uia  letters  wei^  to,or  far  Bumet»  his  cousin,  and  to  be  Kad  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,. to  both  of  whom  he  had  the  strongeat  inducements  to  give  accurate 
infofiBation.  He  had  frequent  and  confidentiaF  intercourse  with  Halifax,  llllotKMv 
and  9tillingfleet 

•  Johnstone,  27th  Feb.  1689.    Naip.  LutterelL  Uth  l^'eb.  1688. 

tEvel^.23dltet^,1688. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


REMARKABLE  aUIET.-ITS  PECULIAR  CAU8ES.-COALrnON  OP  NOTTINGifAN  AND 
HALIFAX.— PLUCTtJATINO  COUN8BL8  OF  THE  COURT.—"  FARLIAMBNTUM  PACI- 
FfCUM/'-BlLL  FOR  LUERT7  OF  OOiN8CIJ9NOB.^-CO]fDUGT  OF  0UNDSRLANO.* 
JESUITS. 

EiroLAif  D  perhaps  never  exhibited  an  external  appearance  of  more 
undisturbed  and  profound  tranquillity  than  in  the  momentous  seven 
months  which  elapsed  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Not  a  speck  in  the  heavens  seemed  to  the  common  eye 
to  forbode  a  storm.  None  of  the  riots  now  occurred  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  There  were  none 
of  those  numerous  assemblies  of  the  people  which  affright  by  their 
force,  when  they  do  not  disturb  by  their  violence,  and  are  some- 
times as  terrific  in  disciplined  inaction,  as  in  tumultuous  outrage. 
Even  the  ordinary  marks  of  national  disapprobation,  which  prepare 
and  announce  a  legal  resistance  \o  power,  were  wanting.  There  is 
no  trace  of  public  meetings  in  counties  or  great  towns  where  such 
demonstrations  of  public  opinion  could  have  been  made.  The  cur- 
rent of  flattering  addresses  continued  to  flow  towards  the  throne, 
uninterrupted  by  a  single  warning  remonstrance  of  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  or  even  of  a  mere  decent  servility.  It  does  not  appear 
that  in  pulpits,  where  alone  the  people  could  be  freely  addressed, 
political  topics  were  discussed,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  controversial  sermons  against  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  then  abounded,  proved  in  effect  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  her  ambition. 

Various  considerations  will  serve  to  lessen  our  wonder  at  this 
singular  state  of  silence  and  inactivity.  Though  it  would  be  idle 
to  speak  gravely  of  the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm,  and  thus  to 
substitute  a  trite  illustration  for  a  reason,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  there  are  natural  causes  which  commonly  produce  an  interval, 
sometimes,  indeed,  very  short,  of  more  than  ordinary  quiet  between 
the  complete  operation  of  the  measures  which  alienate  a  people, 
and  the  final  resolution  which  precedes  a  great  change.  Amidst 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  state,  every 
man  has  much  to  conceal  of  what  it  requires  some  time  to  acquire 
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boldoen  to  disclose*    Distrust  and  suspicioni  the  parents  of  silence^ 
which  easily  yield  to  sympathy  in  ordinary  and  legal  opposition, 
are  called  into  full  activity  by  the  first  secret  consciousness  of  a  dis- 
position to  more  daring  designs.     It  is  natural  for  men  in  such  cir* 
cumstances  to  employ  time  in  watching  their  opponents,  as  well  as 
in  ascertaining  the  integrity  and  courage  of  their  friends.    When 
liuman  nature  is  stirred  by  such  mighty  agents,  the  understanding, 
indeed,  rarely  deliberates;  but  the  conflict  and  alternation  of  strong 
emotions,  which  assume   the  appearance  and  receive  the  name 
of  deliberation,  produce  naturally  a  disposition  to  a  fearful  pause 
before  irrevocable  action.      The  boldest  must  occasionally  eon- 
lemplate  their  own  danger  with  apprehension;  the  most  sanguine 
mmi  often  doubt  their  success;  those  who  are  alive  to  honour  must 
be  visited  by  the  sad  reflection,  that  if  they  be  unfortunate  they 
may  be  insulted  by  the  multitude  for  whom  they  sacrifice  them- 
selves; and  good  men  will  be  frequently  appalled  by  the  inevitable 
calamities  to  which  they  expose  their  country  for  the  uncertain 
chance  of  deliverance.     When  the  fluctuation  of  mind  has  termi- 
nated in  bold  resolution,  a  farther  period  of  reserve  must  be  em- 
ployed  in  preparing  the  means  of  co-operation  and  maturing  the 
plans  of  action.     But  there  were  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
events  now  under  consideration,  which  strengthened  and  determined 
the  operation  of  general  causes.     In  1 640,  the  gentry  and  the  clergy 
were  devoted  to  the  court,  while  the  higher  nobility  and  the  great 
towns  adhered  to  the  parliament.     The  people  distrusted  their  di- 
vided superiors,  and  the  tumultuous  display  of  their  force  (the  natu- 
ral result  of  their  angry  suspicions)  served  to  manifest  their  own  in<* 
clinations,  while  it  called  forth  their  friends  and  intimidated  their 
enemies  among  the  higher  orders.     In  1688,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  reversed.     The  clergy  and  gentry  were  for  the  first  time 
discontented  with  the  crown.     The  majority  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  commercial  classes,  re-enforced  by  these 
unusual  auxiliaries,  and  by  all  who  •either  hated  popery  or  loved  li- 
berty, were  fully  as  much  disafiected  to  the  King  as  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     The  nation  trusted  their  natural  leaders,  who,  per- 
haps, gave,  more  than  they  received,  the  impulse  on  this  occasion. 
No  popular  chiefs  were  necessary,  and  none  arose  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  authority  with  the  people,  who  reposed  in  quiet  and 
confidence  till  the  signal  for  action  was  made.     This  important  cir- 
cumstance produced  another  effect.     The  whole  guidance  of  the  op- 
position fell  gradually  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands;  it  became  every 
day  easier  to  carry  it  on  more  calmly;  popular  commotion  could 
only  have  disturbed  councils  where  the  people  did  not  suspect  their 
chiefs  of  lukewarmness,  and  the  chiefs  were  assured  of  the  prompt 
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And  aealous  support  of  the  people.  It  wae  es  imperttnt  to  roBUvlii 
tlie  impetuoMty  of  the  multitude^  as  it  might  be  neeesMiy  in  other 
circumstances  to  indulge  it  Hence  aroie  the  facility  of  eautioQ 
and  secrecy  at  one  time,  of  energy  and  speed  at  anotheti  of  concert 
and  co-operation  throughoat,  which  are  indispensable  in  enterprises 
so  perilous. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  coalition  of  parties  was  necessary 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  long  before  the  Tories  could  be  persuaded 
to  oppose  the  monarch;  and  there  was  always  some  reason  to  appro* 
hend,  that  he  might  by  timely  concessions  recall  them  to  their  an* 
cient  standard.  It  was  still  longer  before  they  could  so  far  relinquish 
their  avowed  principles  as  to  contemplate,  without  horror,  any  re« 
sistance  by  force,  however  strictly  defensive.  Two  parties,  who 
bad  waged  war  against  each  other  in  the  contest  between  monarchy 
and  popular  government,  during  half  a  century,  even  when  common 
danger  taught  them  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  their  differences,  had 
still  more  than  common  reason  to  examine  each  other's  purposes  be- 
fore they  at  last  determined  on  resolutely  and  heartily  acting  to- 
gether. It  required  some  time  after  a  mutual  belief  in  sincerity, 
before  habitual  distrust  could  be  so  much  subdued  as  to  allow  re- 
ciprocal communication  of  opinion.  In  these  moments  of  hesitation, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  have  been  peculiarly  desirous  not  to  alarm 
the  new-born  zeal  of  their  important  and  unwonted  confederates  by 
turbulent  scenes  or  violent  councils. 

The  state  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  had  also  a  considerable 
influence,  as  will  afterwards  more  fully  appear.  Su£5ce  it  for  the 
present  to  observe,  that  the  expectation  of  a  Protestant  successor  re- 
strained the  impetuosity  of  the  more  impatient  Catholics,  and  dis- 
posed the  more  moderate  Protestants  to  an  acquiescence,  however 
sullen,  in  evils  which  could  only  be  temporary.  The  rumour  of 
the  Queen's  pregnancy  had  roused  the  passions  of  both  parties;  but 
as  soon  as  the  first  shock  had  passed,  the  uncertain  result  produced 
an  armistice,  distinguished  by  the  silence  of  anxious  expectation, 
during  which  both  eagerly  but  resolutely  waited  for  the  event,  which 
might  extinguish  the  hopes  of  one,  and  release  the  other  from  the 
restraint  of  fear. 

It  must  be  added,  that  to  fix  the  precise  moment  when  a  wary 
policy  is  to  be  exchanged  for  bolder  measures,  is  a  problem  so  im- 
portant, that  a  slight  mistake  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it  may  be  fatal, 
and  yet  so  difiScult,  that  its  solution  must  generally  depend  more  on 
a  just  balance  of  firmness  and  caution  in  the  composition  of  character, 
than  on  a  superiority  of  any  intellectual  faculties.  The  two  eminent 
persons  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  coalition  against  the  Court, 
afforded  remarkable  examples  of  this  truth.     Lord   Nottingham, 
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who  oecupied  that  leading  station  among  the  TorieHy  which  the 
timidity  if  not  treachery  of  Rochester  had  left  vacant,  was  a  man  of 
firm  and  constant  character,  but  solicitous  to  excess  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  uniformity  of  measures  and  language  which,  indeed, 
is  essential  to  the  authority  of  a  decorous  and  grave  statesman.  Lord 
Halifax,  sufficiently  pliant,  or  perhaps  fickle,  though  the  boldest  of 
politicians  in  speculation,  became  refined,  sceptical,  and  irresolute, 
at  the  moment  of  action.  Both  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  a' great  en- 
terprise. Lord  Nottingham  pleaded  conscientious  scruples,  and  re- 
coiled from  the  avowal  of  the  principles  of  resistance  which  he  had 
long  reprobated.  Lord  Halifax  saw  difficulty  too  clearly,  and  con- 
tinued too  long  to  advise  delay.  Those  who  knew  the  state  of  his 
mind,  observed  <Uhe  war  between  his  constitution  and  his 
judgment;"*  in  whi^h,  as  usual,  the  former  gained  the  ascendant 
for  a  longer  period  than,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  progress  of  great 
events,  was  conducive  to  his  reputation. 

Some  of  the  same  causes  which  restrained  the  manifestation  of 
popular  discontent,  contributed  also  to  render  the  counsels  of  the 
Government  inconstant.  The  main  subject  of  deliberation,  re- 
garding the  internal  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  continued  to  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  objects  sought  for  by  a  compliant  parliament, 
or  of  pursuing  them  by  means  of  the  prerogative  and  the  army.  Oq 
these  questions  a  more  than  ordinary  fluctuation  prevailed.  Early 
in  September,  Bpnrepaux,  who,  on  landing,  met  the  King  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  surprised  at  the  frankness  with  which  he  owned,  that 
the  repairs  and  enlargements  of  that  important  fortress  were  intended 
to  strengthen  it  against  his  subjects.!  At  several  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  King  and  his  most  zealous  advisers  spoke  of 
the  like  projects  with  as  little  reserve.  In  October  it  was  said, 
<<  that  if  nothing  could  be  done  by  parliamentary  means,  the  King 
would  do  all  by  his  prerogative;"  an  attempt  from  which  Barillon 
expected  that  insurrection  would  ensue.;};  Three  months  after,  the 
bigoted  Romanists,  whether  more  despairing  of  a  parliament  or  con- 
fident in  their  strength,  and  incensed  at  resistance,  no  longer  con- 
cealed their  contempt  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  royal  family,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  arms.§  The  same  temper  showed 
itself  at  the  eve  of  the  birth  of  the  prince.  The  King  then  declared, 
that,  rather  than  desert,  he  should  pursue  his  objects  without  a  par- 

*  Johnstone,  4th  Apri],  1688. 

t  Bonrepaux  &  Seignelai,  4th  Sept  1687.     Fox  MSB.  ii. 

t  BaiiUon,  30  Sept  (10  Oct)  1687.  Boniepaux  k  Seignelai,  lame  date.  Fox 
nS9*  11. 

^  Johnstone^  29th  Jan.  1688.  Lady  Milford  overheard  the  priests  speak  to  her 
husband  of  "  blood,"  probably  with  some  reference  to  foreign  war,  as  well  as  to  the 
sappresBton  of  the  disaffected  at  home .  '*  Sidney  vous  fera  savdr  qu'apr^  des  gnndes 
contestations  on  est  enfin  resohi  de  fwt  letirs  affures  ssns  un  panement" 
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liament,  in  spite  of  any  laws  which  might  stand  in  his  way;  a  pro- 
ject which  Louis  XIV^  less  bigoted  and  more  politic,  considered 
<*  as  equally  difficult  and  dangerous."*  But  the  sea  might  as  well 
cease  to  ebb  and  flow,  as  a  council  to  remain  for  so  many  months  at 
precisely  the  same  point  in  regard  to  such  hazardous  designs.  In 
the  interval  between  these  plans  of  violence,  hopes  were  sometimes 
harboured  of  obtaining  from  the  daring  fraud  of  returning  officers, 
such  a  House  of  Commons  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  the  suf- 
frages of  any  electors.  The  prudence  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  who 
were  named  sheriffs^  appears  to  have  speedily  disappointed  this 
expectation.!  Neither  do  the  Court  appear  to  have  even  adhered 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  bold  project  of  accomplishing  their 
purposes  without  a  parliament  In  moments  of  secret  misgiving, 
when  they  shrunk  from  these  desperate  counsels,  they  seem  fre- 
quently to  have  sought  refuge  in  the  flattering  hope,  that  their  mea- 
sures to  fill  a  House  of  Commons  with  their  adherents,  though 
hitherto  so  obstinately  resisted,  would  in  due  time  prove  successful. 
The  meeting  of  a  parliament  was  always  held  out  to  the  public;  it 
was  still  sometimes  regarded  as  a  promising  expedient;|  and  a  con- 
siderable time  for  sounding  and  moulding  the  public  temper  yet 
remained  before  the  three  years  after  the  dissolution,  within  which 
the  triennial  act  required  that  assembly  to  be  called  together,  would 
elapse.  It  seemed  needless  to  cut  off  all  retreat  to  legal  means  till 
that  time  should  expire.  The  Queen's  pregnancy  affected  these 
consultations  in  various  modes.  The  boldest  considered  it  as  likely 
to  intimidate  their  enemies,,  and  to  afford  the  happiest  opportunity  for 
immediate  action.  A  parliament  might,  they  said,  be  assembled, 
that  might  either  yield  to  the  general  joy  at  the  approaching  birth 
of  a  prince,  or  by  their  sullen  and  mutinous  spirit  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  more  decisive  measures.§  The  more  moderate,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought,  that  if  the  birth  of  a  prince  were  followed 
by  more  cautious  policy,  and  if  the  long  duration  of  a  Catholic  go- 
vernment were  secured  hy  the  parliamentary  establishment  of  a  re- 
gency, there  was  a  better  chance  than  before  of  gaining  ail  important 
objects  in  no  very  long  time  by  the  forms  of  law  and  without  hazard 
to  the  public  quiet  Penn  desired  a  parliament,  as  the  only  mode 
of  establishing  toleration  without  subverting  the  laws.  He  laboured 
to  persuade  the  King  to  spare  the  tests,  or  to  offer  an  equivalent 

•BariUonauBoi,26Aviil(6Mfthl688.  Le  Boi  &  Banllon,  ^  Mai,  168&  ««Le 
projet  que  fait  bi  cour  oa  voub  ^tes  de  renyener  toutes  les  lots  d'Angleterre  pour  mr- 
Temr  au  but  qa'elle  se  propose,  me  parptt  d'une  difficile  et  pehlleaae  execution. 

t  Johnstone,  8th  l>ec.  l&XT.  «  Many  of  the  popish  aheniFs  have  estetes,  and  de- 
clare that  whoever  expects  false  returns  from  than  wiU  be  deceiyed.^' 

t  Johnstone,  31st  Februaiy,  1688. 

^Baiillon. 
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for  0uch  parts  of  them  as  he  wished  to  take  away.*  Halifax  sliid  to 
a  friend,  who  argued  for  the  equivalent,  <<  Look  at  my  nose,  it  is  a 
very  ugly  one,  but  I  would  not  take  one  five  hundred  times  better 
as  an  equivalent,  because  my  own  is  fast  to  my  face."f  He  made 
a  more  serious  attack  on  these  dangerous  and  seductive  experiments, 
in  a  masterly  tract,  entitled  MThe  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent.^' 
A  tract  was  published  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was  called  <<a 
healing  parliament,"  which,  in  the  midst  of  tolerant  professions  and 
conciliatory  language,  chiefly  attracted  notice  by  insult  and  menace. 
In  this  publication,  which,  being  licensed  by  Lord  Sunderland,;];  was 
treated  as  the  act  of  the  Government,  the  United  Provinces  were 
reminded,  that  ^<  their  commonwealth  was  the  result  of  an  absolute 
rebellion,  revolt,  and  defection,  from  their  prince;'^§  and  they  were 
apprized  of  the  respect  of  the  King  for  the  inviolability  of  their  ter- 
ritory, by  a  menace  thrown  out  to  Burnet,  that  he  *<  might  be  taken 
out  of  their  country,  and  cut  up  alive  in  England;"  in  imitation  of 
a  supposed  example  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :||  a  threat  the  more 
alarming,  because  it  was  well  known  that  such  a  project  had  been 
long  entertained,  and  that  attempts  had  already  been  made  for  its 
execution.  Van  Citters  complained  of  this  libel  in  vain.  The  King 
expressed  wonder  and  indignation,  that  a  complaint  should  be  made 
of  the  publication  of  a  universally  acknowledged  truth;  confound- 
ing the  fact  of  resistance  with  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon 
it  by  the  opprobrious  terms,  which  naturally  imported  and  were  in- 
tended to  affirm  that  the  resistance  was  criminal.lf  Another  pam- 
phlet, called  "  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty,''** 
exposed  with  scurrility  the  inconsistency  of  the  Church's  recent  in- 
dependence, with  her  long  professions  and  solemn  decrees  of  non- 
resistance;  with  a  threat,  that  <<His  Majesty  would  withdraw  his 
royal  protection^  which  was  promised  upon  the  account  of  her  con- 
stant fidelity."  Such  menaces  were  very  serious,  at  a  moment  when 
D'Albyville,  James's  minister  at  the  Hague,  told  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  ^<upon  some  occasions  princes  must  forget  their  pro- 
mises;" and  being  <<  reminded  by  William,  that  the  King  ought  to 
have  more  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the  main 
body  of  the  nation,"  answered,  <<  that  the  body  called  the  Church  of 
England  would  not  have  a  being  in  two  years,  "tt 

The  great  charter  of  conscience  was  now  drawn  up,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  and  prepared  ta  be  laid  before  parliament.  It  was  enti- 
tled <<  An  Act  for  granting  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  without  im- 
posing of  Oaths  and  Tests."    The  preamble  thanks  the  King  for 

•  Johnstone,  6th  Februaty,  IGSa  f  Johnstone,  12th  March,  1688. 

^  15th  Februaiy,  1688.  §  Paitiamentum  Fadficum,  66^.aiid  68. 

I  Pariiainentum  Pacificum,  57.  Y  Barillon,  19th  April,  1688. 

**  Scott's  Somen*  Tracts,  is.  195.  ff  Burnet,  iii.  207.  (Oxibcd  edit  1833.) 
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the  exercise  of  his  dispensing  power,  and  recognises  it  as  legally 
warranting  his  subjects  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  their  offices 
during  his  reign;  but,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  pious  and  Christian 
bounty  to  his  people,  the  bill  proceeds  to  enact,  that  all  persons  pro- 
fessing Christ  may  assemble  publicly  or  privately,  without  any  li- 
cense,  for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship;  that  all  laws  to 
the  contrary  against  nonconformity  and  recusancy,  exacting  oaths, 
or  declarations,  or  tests,  or  imposing  disabilities  or  penalties  of  re- 
ligion, shall  be  repealed;  and  more  especially  in  order  <<that  his 
Majesty  may  not  be  debarred  of  the  service  of  his  subjects,  which 
by  the  law  of  nature  is  inseparably  annexed  to  his  person,  over 
which  no  act  of  parliament  can  have  any  control,  any  farther  than 
he  is  pleased  to  allow  of  the  same;'^*  it  takes  away  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  and  the  tests  and  declarations  required  by 
the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  of  the  late  king,  as  qualifications  lo 
hold  office,  or  to  sit  in  both  houses  of  parliament  It  was,  more- 
over, provided,  that  meetings  for  religious  worship  should  be  open 
and  peaceable;  that  notice  of  the  place  of  assembly  should  be  given 
to  a  justice  of  peace;  that  no  seditious  sermons  should  be  preached 
in  them;  and  that  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  parish 
churches^  and  chapels,  no  persons  shall  officiate  but  such  as  are  duly 
authorized  according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,f  and  no  worship  be 
used  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there^ 
in  established,  for  the  observance  of  which  provision, — the  only 
concession  made  by  the  bill  to  the  fears  of  the  establishment, — it 
was  farther  enacted,  that  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
should  be  maintained  against  the  contravention  of  that  statute  in  the 
above  respects.  Had  this  bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  had  such  a 
law  been  permanently  and  honestly  executed.  Great  Britain  would 
have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty  in  a  degree  unima- 
gined  by  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  and  far  suipassing  all  that  she 
has  herself  gained  in  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  almost  all  Europe  towards  tolerant  principles.  But  such 
projects  were  examined  by  the  nation  with  a  view  to  the  intention 
of  their  authors,  and  to  the  tendency  of  their  provisions  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  time  and  country.  The  practical  question 
was,  whether  the  intention  and  tendency  were  not  to  relieve  the 

*  This  lanji^uage  seems  to  have  been  intentionsUy  equirocaL  The  words  <<  allow 
of  the  aune"  may,  in  themselves,  mean  till  he  gives  his  royal  assent  to  the  Act  But 
in  tUs  construction  the  psiagraph  would  be  an  unmeaning  boast,  since  no  biU  can  be- 
come an  act  of  parliament  tiU  it  receives  the  royal  assent;  and,  secondly,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  previous  recogmtion  of  the  legality  of  the  King's  exercise  of  the 
dispennng  power;  Charles  II.  having  given  his  assent  to  the  acts  dispensed  with.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  declare,  that  acts  of  parliament  disabling  individuals 
from  serving  the  public,  restrain  the  King  only  till  he  dispenses  with  them. 

tUCh.lI. 
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minoTiij  from  intolerance,  but  to  lesaen  the  security  of  the  great 
majoritj  against  it.  The  speeioifsness  of  its  language,  and  the  li- 
berality of  its  enactments,  in  which  it  rivalled  the  boldest  specula- 
tions at  that  time  hazarded  by  philosopherg,  were  so  contrary  to  the 
opinions,  and  so  far  beyond  the  sympathy,  of  the  multitude,  (hat 
none  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christians  could  heartily  adopt  them, 
or  eould  prudently  trust  each  other's  sincerity  in  holding  them 
forth.  They  were  regarded  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  snare.  Fronn 
the  ally  of  Louis  XIV.,  three  years  after  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, they  had  the  appearance  of  an  insulting  mockery;  though 
it  was  not  then  known  that  James  had,  during  his  whole  reign,  se- 
cretly congratulated  that  monarch  on  his  barbarous  measures.  The 
general  distrust  of  His  designs  arose  from  many  circumstances,  se- 
pnrately  too' small  to  reach  posterity;  but  taken  together,  sufficient 
to  entitle  near  observers  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character.  When 
he  visited  Amsterdam,  about  1679,  he  declared  to  the  magistrates 
of  that  liberal  and  tolerant  city,  that  he  '<  never  was  for  oppressing 
tender  consciences."*  The  sincerity  of  his  tolerant  profeasions 
was  soon  after  tried  when  he  held  a  parliament  as  lord  high  com- 
missioner at  Edinburgh,  in  1681.  He  gave  the  first  proof  of  it  by 
exhorting  that  assembly  to  suppress  the  conventicles,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  religious  worship  of  the  majority  of  the  Scottish  people.t 
It  being  difficult  for  the  fiercest  zealots  to  devise  any  new  mode  of 
persecution  which  the  parliament  had  not  already  tried,  he  was  con- 
tent to  give  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  confirmatory  of  all  those 
edicts  of  blood  already  in  force  against  the  proscribed  Presbyterians.:^ 
But  very  shortly  after,  when  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  acting  evidently 
Irom  the  mere  dictates  of  conscience,  added  a  modest  and  reasonable 
explanation  to  an  oath  requireil  from  him,  which  without  it  would 
have  been  contradictory,  the  lord  commissioner  caused  that  noble- 
man to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death  on 
account  of  his  conscientious  scruplcs.§  To  complete  the  evidence 
of  bis  tolerant  spirit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  passage  which 
he  himself  has  fortunately  preserved.  He  assures  us  that,  in  his 
confidential  communication  with  his  brother,  he  represented  it  as  an 
act  of  **  imprudence  to  have  proposed  in  parliament  the  repeal  of 
the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth,"||  a  statute  almost  as  sanguinary  98  those 

•  Accoant  of  James  IPs.  visit  to  Amstepdaro,  by  William  Carr,  then  English  consul 
(sud  by  mistake  to  be  in  1681.)     Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lix.  part  2,  p.  659. 
f  Life  of  James  II.,  i.  694.    The  words  of  his  speech  are  copied  from  his  own  MS. 


t  Acts  of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland,  viii.  242. 

§  State  Trials,  viii.  843.  Woodrow,  i.  205,  217;  a  narrative  full  of  interest,  and 
obrioosly  written  with  a  catefbl  regard  to  truth.  Laing  iv.,  where  the  motal  feel- 
ings of  that  upright  and  sagacious  historian  are  conspicuous. 

I  Life  of  James  II.,  iL  656,  vert)atim  from  the  King's  memoin. 
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mete  of  the  ptrliament  of  Scotland,  whioh  he  exhorted  them  to  i 
and  saiMtiooed  by  a  general  ratification.  The  folly  of  believing  biB 
asatirances  of  equal  loleratioQ  waa  at  the  time  evinced  by  an  a|>ped 
to  those  aolemn  declarations  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had  accompanied  every  one  of  the 
encroachments  on  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  its  r^voeatioo. 
Where  a  belief  prevailed  that  a  law  was  passed  without  an  intentiaa 
to  observe  it,  all  scrutiny  of  its  specific  provisions  became  neediest; 
yet  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  though  it  might  be  fair  to  indemnify 
those  who  acted  under  the  dispensing  power,  the  recognition  of  its 
legality  was  at  least  a  wanton  in3ult  to  the  Constitution,  and  appeared 
to  betray  a  wish  to  reserve  that  power  for  farther  and  more  fatal  mea- 
sures. The  dispensation  granted  before  to  the  incumbent  of  Batter- 
aea,  showed  the  facility  with  which  such  a  prerogative  might  be  em* 
ployed  to  elude  the  whole  proviso  of  the  proposed  bill  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  contained  no  confirmation  of  the  King's 
promises  to  protect  the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  In- 
stead of  comprehending,  as  all  wise  laws  should  do,  the  means  of  its 
own  execution,  it  would  have  facilitated  the  breach  of  its  own  most 
important  enactments.  If  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  next  parlia- 
ment, another  still  more  compliant  would  have  found  it  easier,  in- 
stead of  more  difficult,  to  establish  the  Catholic  religion,  and  abolish 
toleration.  This  essential  defect  was  confessed  rather  than  obviated 
by  the  impracticable  remedies,  for  it  is  recommended  in  a  tract, en-- 
titled  "  A  New  Test,"*  which,  for  the  security  of  the  great  charter 
of  religious  liberty  about  to  be  passed,  proposed  that  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  shall,  on  obtaining  the  age  of  twenty -one,  swear  to  ob- 
serve it,  that  no  peer  or  commoner  should  take  his  seat  in  either 
house  of  parliament  till  he  had  taken  the  like  oath;  and  that  all 
sheriffs,  or  others,  making  false  returns,  peers  or  commoners,  pre- 
suming to  sit  in  either  house  without  taking  the  oath,  or  who  shall 
move  or  mention  anything  in  or  out  of  parliament  that  may  tend  to 
the  violating  or  altering  the  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  be  hanged 
on  a  gallows  made  out  of  the  timber  of  his  own  house,  which  was 
for  that  purpose  to  be  demolished. t  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  this  writer  that  the  parliament  whom  he  thus  proposes  to  restrain, 
would  begin  their  operations  by  repealing  his  penal  laws. 

Notwithstanding  the  preparations  made  for  a  parliament,  it  was 
not  believed,  by  the  most  discerning  and  well-informed,  that  any  de- 

*  '^  A  New  Test  instead  of  the  Old  One.    B7  G.  S.^'   Licensed  24th  March,  1688. 

f  The  precedent  alleg^ed  for  this  provision  is  the  decree  of  Darius^  for  rebiulding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem: — *<  And  I  have  made  a  decree  that  whoever  diall  alter  this 
word,  let  timber  be  pulled  down  from  his  hoiise»and  bdogp  set  up,  let  him  be  hanged 
thereon."    Ezra  vL  11. 
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termioatioD  was  yet  adopted  on  the  subject  Lord  Nottiiighaiii  early 
thought  that,  in  case  of  a  general  election,  ^  few  dissenters  would  be 
chosen,  and  that  such  as  were,  would  not,  in  present  circumeiances^ 
concur  in  the  repeal  of  so  much  as  the  penal  laws,  because  to 
do  it  might  encourage  the  papists  to  greater  attempts."*  Lord 
Halifax,  at  a  later  periodi  observes  that  the  moderate  Catholics 
acted  reluctantly;  that  the  Court,  finding  their  expectations  not  an- 
«wered  by  the  dissenters,  they  had  thoughts  of  returning  to  their 
old  friends  the  High  Churchmen;  that  he  thought  a  meeting  of  pal^ 
liament  impracticable,  and  continued  as  much  an  unbeliever  for 
October,  as  he  had  before  been  for  ApriLt  In  private  he  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  opinion,  that  some  of  the  courtiers  had 
declined  to  take  up  a  bet  for  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had 
oflfered,  that  the  parliament  would  not  meet  in  October;  and  that, 
though  they  liked  him  very  little,  they  liked  his  money  as  well  as 
any  other  man's. ";]; 

The  perplexities  and  variations  of  the  Court  were  multiplied  by 
the  subtle  and  crooked  policy  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  willing 
to  purchase  his  continuance  in  office  by  unbounded  compliance,  was 
yet  extremely  solicitous,  by  a  succession  of  various  projects  and  rea-^ 
sonings  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  moment,  to  divert  the 
mind  of  James  as  long  as  possible  from  a  parliament,  or  a  foreign 
war;  from  acts  of  unusual  severity  or  needless  insult  to  the  Con- 
stitution; from  any  of  those  bold  or  even  decisive  measures,  of  which 
no  man  could  foresee  the  consequences  to  bis  own  power,  or  to  the 
throne  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  gained  every  object  of  ambition : 
he  could  only  lose  by  change,  and  instead  of  betraying  James  by 
violent  counsels,  he  appears  to  have  better  consulted  bis  own  interest, 
by  ofiering  as  prudent  advice  to  that  monarch  as  he  could  venture 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  the  royal  displeasure.  He  might  loee 
his  greatness  by  hazarding  too  good  counsel,  and  he  must  lose  it  if 
bis  master  were  ruined.  Thus  placed  between  two  precipices,  and 
winding  his  course  between  them,  he  could  find  safety  only  by  some- 
times approaching  to  one,  and  sometimes  going  nearer  to  the  other. 
Another  circumstance  contributed  to  augment  the  seeming  incon- 
sistencies of  the  minister.  He  was  sometimes  tempted  to. deviate 
from  bis  own  path  by  the  pecuniary  gratifications  which,  after  the 
example  of  Charles  and  James,  be  clandestinely  received  from 
France;  an  infamous  practice,  in  that  age  very  prevalent  among 
European  statesmen,  and  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  littie  more 

*  Lord  Notdngfaam  to  Prince  of  Orange,  2d  Sept.  1687.  App.  Dalrympk^  book  5. 
t  Lord  Halifax  to  P.  of  Orange,  12th  April,  1688.     Ibid. 
t  Johnstone,  27th  Febniaiy,  1688. 
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than  fhe  receipt  of  the  perquisites  of  office.  *    It  vnH  appear  in  the 
sequel  that,  like  bis  master,  he  received  French  money  only  for  do- 
ing what  he  otherwise  desired  to  do,  and  that  it  rather  induced 
him  to  quicken  or  retard,  to  enlai^e  or  contract,  than  substantially 
to  alter  his  measures.     But  though  he  was  too  prudent  to  hazard 
the  power  which  produced  all  his  emolument  for  a  single  gratuity^ 
yet  this  dangerous  practice  must  have  multiplied  the  windings  of  his 
course.    From  these  deviations  in  opposite  directions,  in  some  mea- 
sure arose  the  fluctuating  counsels  and  varying  language  of  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  was  the  chief.     The  division  of  the  court  into 
parties,  and  the  variety  of  tempers  and  opinions  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  added  new  difficulties  to  the  game  which  he  played.  It 
was  more  simple  at  first;  when  he  coalesced  with  the  Queen  and  the 
whole  Catholic  party,  at  that  time  united,  and  professing  moderation 
as  his  sole  defence  against  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
Tories.     But  after  the  defeat  of  that  party,  and  the  dismissal  of  their 
chief,  divisions  began  to  show  themselves  among  the  victorious  Ca- 
tholics, which  gradually  widened  as  the  moment  of  decisive  action 
seemed  to  approach.     It  was  thenf  that  he  made  an  eflbrt  to 
strengthen  himself  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  in  his 
person;  a  project  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Father  Petre 
by  proposing  that  Jesuit  to  be  hb  successor  as  secretary  of  state ; 
and  in  which  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  a 
new  convert,  by  suggesting  that  he  should  be  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   The  King,  however,  adhered  to  his  determination  that  the 
treasury  should  be  in  commission  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  But- 
ler, and  the  Queen  declined  to  interfere  in  a  matter  where  her  hus- 
band appeared  to  be  resolute.    It  should  seem,  from  the  account  of 
this  intrigue  by  James,  that  Petre  neither  discouraged  Sunderland 
in  his  plan,  nor  supported  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  King.    In  the  spring  of  1688,  they  formed 
three  separate  and  unfriendly  parties,  whose  favour  it  was  not  easy 
for  a  minister  to  preserve  at  the  same  time.     The  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  continued  to  the  last  adverse  to  those  rash 
courses  which  honour  obliged  them  apparently  to  support,  but  which 
they  had  always  dreaded  as  dangerous  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
religion.    Lord  Powis,  Lord  Bellasis,  and  Lord  Arundel,  vainly  la- 

*  D'Atsux  paasun.  Letties  de  De  Witt,  it.,  contumnp  the|^etten  of  De  Groot 
(the  son  of  Grotius)  from  Sweden.  Elfis,  History  of  the  Iron  Ifaaqae  for  Italiui 
Princes. 

t  «  A  little  before  Christmas."  Life  of  Jsmes  IL  ii.  131, 132;  pMsngct  quoted 
from  King  James's  Memoirs,  1 9,  p.  213.  The  Kings's  own  memoirs  are  always  de- 
serving of  great  conaderation,  and  m  unmixed  cases  of  fiict  are,  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
generally  conclusiTe.  The  additions  of  (Mr.  Dicoonson)  the  anonymous  compiler,  are 
often  Tciy  inaccurate. 
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Wared  to  inculcate  their  wise  maxiint  oo^he  miDd  of  JameiL  The 
remains  of  the  Spanish  influencet  formeriy  so  powerfiil  wtwaong  the 
British  Catholics,  were  employed  by  the  ambassador,  Don  Pedro 
Ronquillo,  in  support  of  this  respectable  party.  Sunderland,  thoogh 
be  began,  early  after  the  victory  over  Rochester,  to  moderate  and 
temper  the  royal  measures,  was  afraid  of  displeasing  his  impatient 
master  by  openly  supporting  them.  The  second  party,  which  may 
be  called  the  Papal,  was  that  of  the  nuncio,  who,  in  the  beginning 
considered  the  Catholic  aristocracy  as  too  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
religion;  but  though  he  continued  outwardly  to  countenance  all  do- 
mestic efibrts  for  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  became  at  length 
more  hostile  to  the  connexion  of  James  with  France,  than  zealous 
for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  that  Prince's  ecclesiastical  policy  in 
England.  To  him  the  dueen  seems  to  have  adhered,  both  from  de> 
votioo  to  Rome,  and  from  that  habitual  apprehension  of  the  displea- 
sure of  the  House  of  Austria  which  an  Italian  princess  naturally 
entertained  towards  the  masters  of  Lombardy  and  Naples.*  When 
hostility  towards  Holland  was  more  openly  avowed,  and  when  Louis 
XIV.,  no  longer  content  with  acquiescence,  began  to  require  from 
England  the  aid  of  armaments  and  threats,  if  not  cooperation  in 
war,  Sunderland  and  the  nuncio  became  more  closely  united,  and 
both  drew  nearer  to  the  moderate  Catholics.  The  third  division  of 
the  Catholics,  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  or  Jesuit  party, 
supported  by  Ireland  and  the  clergy,  and  possessing  the  personal  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  the  King,  considered  all  delay  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  religion  as  dangerous,  and  were  devoted  to  France  as 
the  only  ally  able  and  willing  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  designs. 
Imboldened  by  the  pregnancy  of  the  dueen,  and  by  so  signal  a 
mark  of  favour  as  the  introduction  of  Father  Petre  into  the  council, 
— an  act  of  folly  which  the  moderate  Catholics  would  have  resisted, 
if  the  secret  had  not  been  kept  from  them  till  the  appointment,! — 
they  became  impatient  of  Sunderland's  evasion  and  procrastbatioo^ 
especially  of  his  disinclination  to  hostile  demonstrations  against  Hol- 
land, which  their  agent,  Skelton,  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  re- 
presented to  the  French  Government,  as  "  a  secret  opposition  to  all 
measures  against  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;"|:  and  though 
Barillon  acquits  the  minister  of  such  treachery ,§  it  should  seem 
that  from  that  moment,  he  ceased  to  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the 

*  Le  tloi  it  Barillon,  23  Mky,  (2  Juin,)  1688.  Louis  heard  of  this  partiality  from 
iw  miniaters  at  Madrid  and  Vienna,  and  desires  Barillon  to  insinuate  to  her  that  neither 
she  nor  her  husband  lias  any  thing  to  hope  from  Spain. 

f  Bar.  au  Roi,  Fox  MSS.  Bonrepaux,  ibid.  The  account  of  Petre's  advancement 
by  Dod,  the  church  historian  of  the  Catholics,  is  a  specimen  of  the  opinion  entextained 
by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  regulars,  bat  especially  of  the  Jesuits. 

«  Le  Roi  ii  Barillon,  X  Dec.  1687. 

§  Barillon  au  Roi,  26  Bee  1687.  (5  Jan,  1688.) 
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French  party.  In  the  beginning  of  1 688,  he  prevailed  with  diffioilty 
on  the  majority  of  the  council  to  postpone  a  parliament  till  they 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  recall  of  the  English  troops  from  the 
Dutch  service.^  Two  months  after,  it  was  proposed  to  call  a  par- 
liament before  the  delivery  of  the  Queen,  in  which  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  expectation  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King 
and  the  majority  of  the  council  declared  for  this  measure;  but  Sun- 
derlandy  conformably  to  his  policy  of  delaying  decisive,  and,  perhaps, 
irretrievable  steps,  resisted  it  at  last  with  success,  on  the  ground 
that  matters  were  not  ripe,  that  it  required  much  longer  time  to 
prepare  the  corporation,  and  that,  if  the  nonconformists  in  the  par- 
liament should  prove  mutinous,  an  opposition  so  national  would  ren- 
der the  employment  of  any  other  means  more  hazardous.f  In  March, 
Lord  Shrewsbury  communicated  thedisunion  to  the  Princeof  Orange.^ 
Sunderland  owed  his  support  to  the  Queen,  who,  together  with  the 
nuncio,  protected  him  from  the  attack  of  Father  Petre,  who,  after 
a  considerable  period  of  increasing  estrangement,  now  declared 
against  him  with  violence.^  In  the  mean  time  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  afiected  impartiality  in  the  divisions  of  the 
British  Catholics,  made  advances  to  Fetre  as  he  receded  from  Sun^ 
derland.  In  January,  he  declared  in  council,  that  the  King  ought 
to  be  solicitous  only  for  the  friendship  of  France.||  The  King  de- 
sired Barillon  to  convey  the  assurances  of  his  high  esteem  for  the 
Jesait,1f  who  replied  with  becoming  gratitude;  and  the  ambassador 
undertook  to  consider  of  some  more  efficacious  proof  of  respect  to  him, 
agreeably  to  the  King's  commands.**  Henceforward  the  power  of 
Sunderland  was  seen  to  totter.  It  was  thought  that  he  himself  even 
saw  that  he  could  not  stand  long,  even  by  the  friendship  of  the 
Queen,  since  the  French  ambassador  began  to  trim  between  him 
and  Petre,  and  the  whole  French  party  leant  against  him.ff  Petre, 
through  whom  he  formerly  had  a  hold  on  the  Jesuitical  party,  be- 
came now  a  formidable  rival  for  power,  and  was  believed  to  be  so 
infatuated  by  ambition  as  to  pursue  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  that  he 
might  more  easily  become  prime  minister  of  England.;[4;    At  a  later 

*  KL  ibid.  JohiMt  Jan.  ^  1688.  **  Sidney  believes  that  Sunderland  has  prerailed, 
after  a  fp^at  struggle,  to  dissuade  the  council  from  a  war  or  a  parliament'' 

t  D'Adda,  ^  Mar.  1688.  Barill.  in  Mas.  ii.  399.  "  11  y  avaient  beaucoup  d'intrigues 
et  de  cabales  de  Cour  sur  cela  dtrigto  contre  my  Lord  Sunderland.  La  reine  le  sou- 
tient,  et  il  a  emport^." 

i  Shrewsbury  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  14th  Mar.  1688.    Dal.  App.  bk.  v.  vL 

^  Van  Citten.  30  March,  (9  April,)  168a 

I  BariUon  au  Roi,  33  Jan.  (2  Feb.)  1688. 

Y  Le  Roi  &  BariU.  A  March,  1688. 

••  Banll.  au  Rio,  4|  March,  1688. 

tf  Johnstone,  12th  March  and  2d  April,  1688. 

ii  Lettre  au  Rio,  1  Aoftt,  1687,  in  the  Depdt  dee  Affaires  Etrangeresat  Paris,  not 
signed,  but  probably  from  Bonrepaux. 
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period,  Barclaj,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  boasted  of  having  recon- 
ciled Sunderland  to  Melfort,  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Petre;*  and  Sunderland  told  the  nuncio  that  he  considered  it  as  the 
first  principle  of  the  King's  policy  to  frame  all  his  measures  with  a 
view  to  their  reception  by  parliament;!  a  strong  proof  of  averaon  to 
extreme  measures,  to  which  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  he  ad- 
hered in  the  discussion  of  the  important  proceedings  then  under  con- 
sideration. A  fitter  opportunity  will  present  itself  hereafter  for  re- 
lating the  circumstances  in  which  he  demanded  a  secret  gratuity 
from  France,  in  addition  to  his  pension  from  that  court  of  60,000 
livres  yearly;  (25002.;)  of  the  skill  with  which  Barillon  beat  down  his 
demands,  and  made  a  bai^ain  less  expensive  to  his  government;  and 
of  the  address  with  which  Sunderland  claimed  the  bribe  for  mea^* 
sures  on  which  he  had  before  determined,  so  that  he  might  seem 
rather  to  have  obtained  it  under  false  pretences,  than  to  have  been 
diverted  by  it  from  his  own  policy.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  clearly 
the  serpentine  course  of  an  intriguing  minister,  whose  opinions  were 
at  variance  with  his  language,  and  whose  craving  passions  often  led 
him  astray  from  his  interest.  But  an  attempt  to  discover  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  illustration  of  the  government  of  James.  In  general, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  from  the  beginning  of  1687,  he  struggled 
in  secret  to  moderate  the  measures  of  the  government ;  and  that  in 
the  spring  of  1668,  when  he  carried  that  system  to  the  utmost,  the 
decay  of  his  power  became  apparent  As  Halifax  had  lost  his  of- 
fice by  liberal  principles,  and  Sunderland  had  outbidden  Rochester 
for  the  King's  favour,  so  Sunderland  himself  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
being  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  Petre,  at  a  time  when  no  suc- 
cessor of  specious  pretensions  presented  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
made  one  attempt  to  recover  strength,  by  remodelling  the  Cabinet 
Council.  For  a  considerable  time  the  Catholic  counsellors  had  been 
summoned  separately,  together  with  Sunderland  himself,  on  all  con- 
fidential afiairs;  while  the  more  ordinary  business  only  was  discussed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Protestants :  thus  forming  two  cabinets;  one 
ostensible,  the  other  secret  He  now  proposed  to  form  them  into 
one,»in  order  to  remove  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  counsellors, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  promote  his  Majesty's  designs.  To  this 
united  cabinet  the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  to  be  com- 
mitted, which  had  been  separately  administered  before  with  manifest 
disadvantage  to  uniformity  and  good  order.  Foreign  afiairs,  and 
others  requiring  the  greatest  secrecy,  were  still  to  be  reserved  to  a 
smaller  number.  The  public  pretences  for  this  change  were  spe- 
cious; but  the  object  was  to  curb  the  power  of  Petre,  who  now  ruled 

*  Cltf.  Diuy,  23d  June,  1688.  f  D'Adda,  25  May,  (4  June,)  166& 
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Tvitfaout  control  in  a  seeret  cabal  of  his  own  communion  and  selec- 
tion.* 

'  The  party  which  had  now  the  undisputed  ascendant  was  denomi- 
Dated  Jesuitst  as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  enemies  of  that  fa- 
mous society  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  among  the  Protestant 
communions.  A  short  account  of  their  origin  and  character  may  fa- 
cilitate a  faint  conception  of  the  admiration,  jealousy,  fear,  and  ha- 
tred, the  profound  submission  or  fierce  resistance,  which  that  for- 
midable name  once  inspired.  Their  institution  originated  in  pure 
zeal  ibr  religion,  and  glowing  in  the  breast  of  Loyola,  a  Spanbh  sol- 
dier; a  man  full  of  imagination  and  sensibility,  in  a  country  where 
warsy  rather  civil  than  foreign,  waged  against  unbelievers  for  ages, 
had  rendered  a  passion  for  spreading  the  Catholic  faith  a  national 
point  of  honour,  and  blended  it  with  the  pursuit  of  glory  as  well  as 
with  the  memory  of  past  renown.  The  legislative  forethought  of 
his  successors  gave  form  and  order  to  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  and 
bestowed  laws  and  institutions  on  their  society  which  were  admira- 
bly fitted  to  its  various  ends-f  Having  arisen  in  the  age  of  the  Re- 
formation, they  naturally  became  the  champions  of  the  church  against 
her  new  enemies.  Being  established  in  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  unlettered  monks^ 
who  decried  knowledge  as  the  mother  of  heresy,  they  joined  in  the 
general  movement  of  mankind;  they  cultivated  polite  literature 
with  splendid  success;  they  were  the  earliest,  and,  perhaps,  moet 
extensive  reformers  of  European  education,  which,  in  their  schools, 
made  a  larger  stride  than  it  has  at  any  succeeding  moment;^  and, 
by  the  just  reputation  of  their  learning,  as  well  as  by  the  weapons 
with  which  it  armed  them,  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  vi- 
gorous contest  against  the  most  learned  impugners  of  the  autho- 

•D'Adda,||ApriU1688. 

f  lAiner  and  AquaYiva.  OrijnnaDj  conskting'  of  seren  men,  it  pomemcd,  tt  the 
end  of  the  suEteenth  centmy,  1500  coUera,  and  contained  32,000  avowed  membera. 
Parts  of  thdr  conatitution  were  allowed*  to  be  kept  and  to  be  alteicd,  witfaoat  the 
privity  of  the  Pope  himself.  The  nmple  institution  of  lav  brethren,  who,  in  oiden^ 
were  the  aervanti  of  the  commanity,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit^  combined  with 
the  privyege  of  secrecy,  afiorded  the  means  of  enlisting  in  their  society  powetfol  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  Louis  XIV .  and  James  n.  are  generally  numbered. 

t  **For  educatioD,"  says  Bacon,  **wit]iin  fifty  years  of  die  institution  of  the  older 
**oonult  the  schoob  of  the  Jesuits  Nothii^  hitherto  tried  in  pnurtice  sonNUMs 
them."    De  Augment  Scient  ]H>.  vi.  c.  4. 

<'  Education^that  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline,  has  been,  in  some  sorts,  re- 

vived  of  late  times  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuiti,  of  whom,  in  regaid  of  this  and  of  some 
other  points  of  human  learning  and  moral  matten,  I  may  say,  «  Talis  com  ab  utinam 
noster  esses."    Advancement  of  Learning,  book  L 

Such  ia  the  dirinterested  testimony  of  the  wisest  of  men  to  the  merit  of  the  Jesuils. 
to  the  unspeakable  importance  of  refonning  education,  and  to  the  infiituation  of  thoie 
who,  in  civifized  natiom^  attempt  to  lenst  new  opinions  by  mere  power,  without  call- 
ing in  aid  such  ashowof  reason,  if  not  the  whole  substance  of  rcMoii,M  cannot  be 
inftTif«;iwi<r  without  a  part  of  the  substance. 

•^rnwlIU.   llaILAI%.Baokiix.c.4. 
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lity  of  the  Church.  Peculiarly  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome  by 
their  constitution,  they  became  ardently  devoted  to  its  highest  pre- 
tenaonsy  in  order  to  maintain  a  monarchical  power,  of  which  they  felt 
the  necessity  for  concert,  discipline,  and  enei^  in  their  theologicid 
warfare. 

.  While  the  nations  of  the  Spanbh  peninsula  hastened  with  barba- 
ric chivalry  to  spread  religion  by  the  sword  in  the  newly  explored 
regions  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Jesuits  alone,  the  great  nussion- 
aries  of  that  age,  either  repaired  or  atoned  for  the  evils  caused  by 
the  misguided  zeal  of  their  countrymen.  In  India,  they  sufiered 
martyrdom  with  heroic  constancy.*  They  penetrated  through  the 
barrier  which  Chinese  policy  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  strangers; 
they  cultivated  the  most  difficult  of  languages  with  such  success  aa 
to  compose  hundreds  of  volumes  in  it;  and,  by  the  public  utility  of 
their  scientific  acquirements,  they  obtained  toleration,  patronage^ 
and  personal  honours  from  that  jealous  government:  and  the  natives 
of  America,  who  generally  felt  the  superiority  of  the  European  race 
only  in  a  more  rapid  or  a  more  gradual  destruction,  and  to  whom 
even  the  excellent  Quakers  dealt  out  little  more  than  penurious  jus- 
tice, were,  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  reclaimed  from  sa- 
vage manners,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  civil  life.  At 
the  opposite  point  of  society  they  were  fitted,  by  their  release  finom 
conventual  life,  and  their  allowed  intercourse  with  the  worlds 
for  the  perilous  office  of  secretly  guiding  the  conscience  of  princes. 
They  maintain  the  highest  station  as  a  religious  body  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Catholic  countries.  No  other  association  ever  sent  forth  so 
many  disciples  who  reached  such  eminence  in  departments  so  vari- 
ous and  unlike.  While  some  of  their  number  ruled  the  royal  peni- 
tents at  Versailles  or  the  Escurial,  others  were  teaching  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  the  shuttle  to  the  naked  savages  of  Paraguay ;  a  third 
body  daily  endangered  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  to  Christianity;  a  fourth  carried  on  the  controversy  against 
the  Reformers;  a  portion  were  at  liberty  to  cultivate  polite  li- 
terature, and  the  greater  part  continued  to  be  employed  either  in 
carrying  on  the  education  of  Catholic  Europe,  of  which  they  were 
the  first  improvers,  or  in  the  government  of  their  society,  in  ascer- 
taining the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  junior  members,  so  that 
well-qualified  men  might  be  selected  for  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  offices  in  their  immense  commonwealth.  The  most  famous  con- 
stitutionalists, the  most  skilful  casuists,  the  ablest  schoolmasters,  the 
roost  celebrated  professors,  the  best  teachers  of  the  humblest  mecha- 
nical arts,  the  missionaries  who  could  most  bravely  encounter  mar- 
tyrdom, or  who  with  most  patient  skill  could  infuse  the  rudiments  of 

*  Lettrea  Edifiantes  et  Cttrieuset . 
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religion  ioto  the  minds  of  ignorant  tribes  or  prejudiced  nations, 
were  the  growth  of  their  fertile  schools.    The  prosperous  ad- 
ministration  of   such  a   society  for  two   centuries,   is  probably 
the  strongest  proof  afforded  from  authentic  history  that  an  artifi* 
cialty  formed  system  of  government  and  education  is  capable,  under 
some  circumstances,  of  accomplishing  greater  things  than  the  gene- 
ral experience  of  it  would  warrant  us  in  expecting  from  it     Even 
here,  however,  the  materials  were  supplied,  and  the  first  impulse 
given  by  enthusiasm;  and  in  this  memorable  instance  the  defects  of 
such  a  system  are  discoverable.    The  whole  ability  of  the  "members 
being  constantly,  exclusively,  and  intensely  directed  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  order,  the  mind  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  the  leisure  or 
liberty  necessary  for  works  of  genius,  or  even  for  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  original  speculations  in  philosophy,  which  are 
interdicted  by  implicit  faith.     That  great  society,  which  covered 
the  world  for  two  hundred  years,  has  no  names  which  can  be  op- 
posed to  those  of  Pascal  and  Racine,  produced  by  the  single  com- 
munity of  Port  Royal,  which  was  in  a  state  of  persecution  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  short  existence.    But  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity amounts  perhaps  to  little  more  than  that  they  were  more 
eminent  in  active  than  in  contemplative  life.    A  far  more  serious 
objection  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  such  a  system,  while  it  pro- 
duces the  precise  excellences  aimed  at  by  its  mode  of  cultivation,  to 
raise  up  all  the  neighbouring  evils  with  a  certainty  and  abundance, 
a  size  and  malignity  unknown  to  the  freer  growth  of  nature.    The 
mind  is  narrowed  by  the  constant  concentration  of  the  understand- 
ing; those  who  are  habitually  intent  on  one  object  learn  at  last  to 
pursue  it  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  or  more  important    The 
Jesuits,  the  reformers  of  education,  sought  to  engross  it,  as  well  as 
to  stop  it  at  their  own  point  Placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle  against 
the  Protestants,  they  caught  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  that 
tbeolc^ical  hatred  against  their  opponents  which  so  naturally  springs 
up  where  the  greatness  of  the  coAimunity,  the  fame  of  the  contro- 
versialist, and  the  salvation  of  mankind  seem  to  be  at  stake.    Af- 
fecting more  independence  in  their  missions  than  other  religious  or- 
dersy  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
thus  armed  against  themselves  the  secular  clergy,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  were  the  chief  missionaries.    Intrusted  with  the 
irresponsible  guidance  of  kings,  they  were  too  often  betrayed  into  a 
compliant  morality;  excused  probably  to  themselves  by  the  great  pub- 
lic benefits  which  they  might  thus  obtain  by  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions which  seemed  to  palliate  royal  vices,  and  by  the  real  difficulties  of 
determining,  in  many  instances,  whether  there  was  more  danger  of 
deterring  such  persons  from  virtue  by  unreasonable  austerity,  or  of 
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aHaring  them  iDto  vice  by  unbecoming  relaxation.  This  difficultj 
is  indeed  so  great,  that  casuistry  has,  in  general,  vibrated  between 
these  extremes,  rather  than  rested  near  the  centre.  To  exdt  the 
papal  power  they  revived  the  scholastic  doctrine*  of  the  popular  ori« 
gin  of  government,  that  rulers  might  be  subject  to  the  people»  while 
the  people  themselves,  on  all  questions  so  difficult  as  those  which  re* 
late  to  the  limits  of  obedience,  were  to  listen  with  revereutial  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  Ponti£^  the  common  pastor 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  the  unerring  oracle  of  humble  Christians 
in  all  cases  of  perplexed  conscience.-j-  The  ancient  practice  of  ex- 
communication, which,  in  its  original  principle,  was  no  rocNre  than 
the  expulsion  from  a  community  of  an  individual  who  did  not  observe 
its  rules,  being  stretched  so  far  as  to  interdict  intercourse  with  offend- 
ers, and,  by  consequence,  to  suspend  duty  towards  them,  became,  in 
the  middle  age,  the  means  of  absolving  nations  from  obedience  to  ex- 
communicated sovereigns,  t  Under  these  specious  colours  both 
Popes  and  councils  had  been  guilty  of  alarming  encroachments  on  the 
civil  authority.  The  church  had  indeed  never  solemnly  adopted 
the  principle  of  these  usurpations  into  her  rule  of  faith  or  of  life^ 
though  many  famous  doctors  gave  them  a  dangerous  continuance. 
She  had  not  condemned  or  even  disavowed  those  equally  celebrated 
divines  who  resisted  them,  and  though  the  Court  of  Rome  undoubted- 
ly patronised  opinions  so  favourable  to  its  power,  the  Catholic  church, 
which  had  never  pronounced  a  collective  judgment  on  them,  was 
still  at  liberty  to  disclaim  them,  without  abandoning  her  haughty 
claim  of  exemption  from  fundamental  error.  §  On  the  Jesuits,  as 
the  most  stanch  of  the  polemicsjl  who  struggled  to  exalt  the  church 
above  the  state,  and  who  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  an  abso- 
lute power  over  the  church,  the  odium  of  these  doctrines  principally 
fell.  Among  reformed  nations,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  of  them,  the  whole  order  was  regarded  as  incendiaries 
perpetually  plotting  the  overthrow  of  Protestant  govemmentsi  and 

*  Mariana  de  Reg^  et  Regis  Institutione  (sive,  mutato  titulo,  Interfectione,)  as  his 
enemies  suggested.  It  is  true  that  Mariana  only  contends  for  the  right  of  the  people 
to  depose  sovereigns,  without  building  the  authority  of  the  Pope  on  that  principle,  as 
the  schoolmen  have  expressly  done;  but  his  manifest  approbation  of  the  assassination 
of  Heniy  III.  by  Clement,  a  fanatical  partisan  of  the  league,  sufficiently  discloses  bis 
purpose. 

t  La  Mennats,  La  Religion  consider^e  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TOrdre  politique. 
Paris,  1826. 

t  Fleuiy,  Discours  sur  THistoire  EccleMastiquet  **  On  doit  ^viter  les  excommume^ 
n'avoir  aucun  commerce  avec  euz.  Done  un  Prince  ezcommuni6  doit  6tre  evite  dc 
tout  le  monde.    U  n'est  plus  permis  de  recevoir  ses  ordres.''    Disc  iii.  s.  18. 

^  **  Q  est  vrai  que  Gregoire  VIL  n'a  jamaia  fait  aucune  d^ision  sur  ce  point  Di^ 
ne  Papa»permu,**  Id.  ibid.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  determination  had,  in  fleuty^ 
opinion,  subsequently  been  pronounced  by  the  church,  the  last  words  of  this  passage 
would  have  been  unreasonable. 

I  Bayle,  in  the  article  Bellarmine,  who  is  sud  by  that  unsuspected  judge  to  hxfO 
had  the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  that  age. 
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as  imaioral  sophisti  who  emplojed  their  subtle  castuttry  to  BQence 
the  remains  of  cooscieoce  in  tyrants  of  their  own  persuasion.    Nor 
was  the  detestation  of  Protestants  rewarded  by  general  popularity 
in  Catholic  countries.    All  other  regulars  envied  their  greatnesi ;  the 
universities  dreaded  their  acquiring  a  nmnopoly  of  education.  Moa- 
archsy  the  pi6st  zealously  Catholic,  though  they  often  favoured  indivi« 
dual  Jesuits,  often  also  looked  with  fear  and  hatred  on  a  society  which 
would  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  the  priesthood;  and 
in  France,  the  magistrates,  who  preserved  their  integrity  and  digni* 
ty  in  the  midst  of  general  servility,  maintained  a  more  constant  con* 
flict  with  these  formidable  adversaries  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  and  the  church.    The  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  envied  their 
well-earned  authority,  in  the  missions  of  Paraguay  and  California, 
over  districts  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  wilderness.    The 
impenetrable  mystery  in  which  a  part  of  their  constitution  was  en- 
veloped, though  it  strengthened  their  association,  and  secured  the 
obedience  of  its  members,  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  abuse 
power,  and  justified  the  apprehensions  of  temporal  sovereigns,  while 
it  opened  an  unbounded  scope  for  heinous  accusations.    Even  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  many  of  their  peculiarities  had  be* 
come  iaint,  and  they  were  perhaps  little  more  than  the  most  accom- 
plished, opulent,  and  powerful  of  religious  orders,  they  were  charged* 
with  spreading  secret  confraternities  over  France.     Their  greatness 
became  early  so  invidious  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  their  members;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Bellarmine 
had  belonged  to  any  other  than  the  most  powerful  order  in  Christen- 
dom, he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  chair  of  Peter.f    The  Court 
of  Rome  itself,  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  all,  dreaded  auxiliaries 
who  were  so  potent  that  they  might  easily  become  masters.    These 
champions  of  the  papal  monarchy  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
Popes  whose  policy  they  aspired  to  dictate  or  control*     Temporary 
circumstances  at  this  time  created  a  more  than  ordinary  alienation 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Court    They,  in  their  original 
character  of  a  force  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  church  against  the 
Lutherans,  always  devoted  themselves  to  the  temporal  sovereign 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party ;  they  were  attached  to 
Philip  II., at  the  time  when  Sextus  V.  dreaded  his  success;  and  they 
now  placed  their  hopes  on  Louis  XIV.,  in  spite  of  his  patronage,  for 
a  time,  of  the  independent  maxims  of  the  Gallican  church.^    On 

*  Hcmtloflier,  Henaoire  k  Consulter,  20, 22.  Paru,  1826$  quoted  only  to  prove  that 
fluch  accusatioiis  were  made. 

f  Bayle  in  Bellannine. 

t  Bayle,  Nouvenes  de  la  R^ublique  dee  Lettrea,  April,  1686.  **  Aajoutdliui  plua 
attaches  A  la  France  qn'k  TEapagne."  lb.  Noy.  1686;  and  they  are  charged  with 
giving  secret  intelligence  to  Louis  XtV.  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Netherianda. 
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the  other  handi  Odeschalcbi,  ivho  governed  the  church  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  XL,  feared  the  growing  power  of  France,  resented 
the  independence  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  was,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, exasperated  by  the  insults  ofiered  to  him  in  his  capital  by  the 
command  of  Louis.  He  was  bom  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  and,  as  an  Italian  sovereign,  he  could  not  be  indiflferent  to 
the  bombardment  of  Genoa,  and  to  the  humiliation  of  that  respecta- 
ble republic,  by  requiring  a  public  submission  from  the  Doge  at  Ver- 
sailles. As  soon  then  as  Jannes  became  the  pensioner  and  creature 
of  Louis,  the  resentments  of  Odeschalchi  prevailed  over  his  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  church. 

The  Jesuits  had  treated  himself  and  those  of  his  predecessors  who 
hesitated  between  them  and  their  opponents  with  offensive  liberty.* 
While  they  bore  sway  at  Versailles  and  St  James's,  they  were,  <hi 
that  account,  less  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  court  Men  of  wit  re- 
marked at  Paris,  that  things  would  never  go  well  till  the  Pope  be- 
came a  Catholic,  and  King  James  a  Huguenott  Such  were  the  in- 
tricate and  dark  combinations  of  opinions,  passions,  and  interests 
which  placed  the  nuncio  in  opposition  to  the  most  potent  order  of 
the  churchy  and  completed  the  alienation  of  the  British  nation  from 
James,  by  bringing  on  the  party  which  now  ruled  his  councils  the 
odious  and  terrible  name  of  Jesuits. 

The  French  Jesuits  suspended  for  a  year  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  order  to  remore 
Father  Mairobourgfa  from  their  society,  in  consequence  of  a  direction  from  the  King^. 
•  Bayle,  Nout.,  Oct  and  Nov.  1686. 

f  "  £t  tout  le  parti  Protestant, 

Du  Saint  Pere  en  vain  tres  content, 

Le  chevalier  de  SiUeiy, 

En  parlant  de  ce  Pape  ci, 

Souhaitoit  pourk  pais  publique, 

Qu'il  se  fut  rendu  catholique, 

Et  le  roi  Jacque  Huguenot*'  Li  FoHTAim. 

Badne  expreves  the  same  tentiments  m  a  milder  form:— 

<<  Et  Penfer  couvnuit  tout  de  ses  vapeurs  funebres, 
Sur  lee  yeux  les  plus  sainU  a  jatt6  ies  t^ndbres." 

Pbojumvi  S'ESIKR. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DBOLABATION  OF  INDULQENCE  RENEWBD.-ORDER  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  READ  Of 
CHURCHES.— DELIBERATIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY.— PETITION  OF  THE  BIBHOPS  TO 
THE  KIN6.-THEIR  EXAMINATION  BEFORE  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  COMMITTAL, 
TRIAL.  AND  ACaUITTAL.— REFLECTIONS.— CONVERSION  OF  SUNDERLAND^ 
BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.— STATE  OF  AFFAIR& 

When  the  changes  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  King  had  ren* 
dered  them  most  irreconcilable  to  the  national  sentiments,  and  when 
the  general  discontent  produced  by  progressive  encroachment  had 
quietly  grown  into  disafiection,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  least 
unfortunate  result  of  stfch  an  alienation,  but  that  an  infatuated  go- 
vernment should  exhibit  to  the  public  thus  disposed  one  of  those 
tragic  spectacles  of  justice  violated,  of  religion  menaced,  of  innocence 
oppressed,  of  unarmed  dignity  outraged,  with  all  the  conspicuous 
solemnities  of  abused  law,  in  the  persons  of  men  of  exalted  rank  and 
venerated  functions,  who  encounter  wrongs  and  indignities  with  mild 
intrepidity.  Such  scenes,  performed  before  a  whole  nation,  revealed 
to  each  man  the  hidden  thoughts  of  his  fellow  citizens;  add  the 
warmth  of  personal  feeling  to  the  strength  of  public  principle,  ani- 
mated patriotism  by  the  pity  and  indignation  which  the  sufierings  of 
good  men  call  forth,  and  warm  every  heart  by  the  reflection  of  the 
same  passions  from  the  hearts  of  thousands;  until  at  length  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  nation,  springing  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  generous 
and  brave,  breathed  a  momentary  spirit  into  the  most  vulgar  souls, 
and  drags  into  its  service  the  herd  of  the  selfish,  the  cold,  the  mean, 
and  the  cowardly.  The  combustibles  were  accumulated;  a  spark 
was  only  wanting  to  kindle  the  flame.  Accidents  in  themselves 
trivial,  seem  on  this  occasion,  as  in  other  times  and  countries,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  provocation.  In  such  a  government  as  that 
of  James,  formed  of  adverse  parties,  more  intent  on  weakening  or 
supplanting  each  other  than  on  securing  the  common  foundation  f 
every  measure  was  too  much  estimated  by  its  bearing  on  these  un- 
avowed  objects,  to  allow  a  calm  consideration  of  its  efiect  on  the 
interest  or  even  on  the  temper  of  the  public.  On  the  27  th  of  April, 
the  King  republished  his  declaration  of  the  former  year  for  liberty 
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of  conscience:*  a  measure  apparently  insignificant ;'f  ix^hich  v/bb  pro- 
bably proposed  by  Sunderland,  to  indulge  bis  master  in  a  harmless 
show  of  firmness,  which  might  divert  him  from  rasher  councik|  To 
this  declaration  a  supplement  was  annexed,  declaring  that  the  King 
was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  the  numerous  addresses  which  assured 
him  of  the  national  concurrence;  that  he  had  removed  all  civil  and 
military  officers  who  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  that 
he  trusted  that  the  people  would  do  their  part,  by  the  choice  of  fit 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  which  he  was  resolved  to  assemble 
in  November  **  at  farthest"  This  last,  and  only  important  part  of 
the  proclamation,  was  promoted  by  the  contending  parties  in  the 
cabinet  with  opposite  intentions.  The  moderate  Catholics,  and  Penn, 
whose  fault  was  only  an  unseasonable  zeal  for  a  noble  principle, 
desired  a  parliament  from  a  hope,  that  if  the  convocation  were  not 
too  long  delayed,  it  might  produce  a  compromise  in  which  the  King 
might  for  the  time  be  contented  with  a  universal  toleration  of  wor- 
ship. The  Jesuitical  party  desired  a  parliament  also ;  but  it  was  be- 
cause they  hoped  that  it  would  produce  a  final  rupture,  and  a  re- 
currence to  those  more  vigorous  means  which  the  age  of  the  King 
now  required,  and  of  which  the  expected  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales 
would  warrant  the  safety.^  Sunderland  acquiesced  in  the  insertion 
of  this  pledge,  because  he  hoped  to  keep  the  violent  in  check  by  the 
fear  of  the  parliament,  and  partly,  also,  because  he  by  no  means  had 
determined  to  redeem  the  pledge  *^  This  language  is  held,"  9aid  be 
to  Barilfen  (who  was  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  a  parliament,)  **  ra- 
ther to  show,  that  parliament  will  not  meet  for  six  months,  than  that 
it  ^ill  be  then  assembled,  which  must  depend  on  the  public  temper 
at  that  time."||  For  so  far,  it  seems,  did  this  ingenious  statesman 
carry  his  system  of  liberal  interpretation,  as  to  employ  words  in  the 
directly  opposite  sense  to  that  in  which  they  were  understood,  and 
to  say  that  November  should  be  the  latest  time  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  when  he  meant  that  it  should  be  the  earliest  So  jar- 
ring were  the  motives  from  which  this  Declaration  proceeded,  and 
so  opposite  the  constructions  of  which  its  authors  represented  it  to 
be  capable.  Had  no  other  step,  however,  been  taken  but  the  pub- 
lication, it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  have  been  attended  by 
serious  consequences,  fiut  in  a  week  after,  an  order  was  made  by 
the  King  in  council,  commanding  the  Declaration  to  be  read  at  the 
usual  time  of  divine  service,  in  ^U  the  churches  in  London  on  the 

•  London  Gazette,  SGth— dOth  April,  1688. 

4'  **  The  dedaration,  so  long  spoken  of,  is  published*  As  nothing  is  said  more  than 
last  year,  politicians  cannot  understand  the  reason  of  bo  ill-^med  a  measure.'*  Van 
CH*cf8,AM*y*    (Secret  Despatch.) 

i  Builkmi  25  April,  6  May.  ^  Burnet,  ill  211. 

I  Batillon,  ^  Ifay. 
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S(hfa  and  2^b  of  Mdj.and  id  all  those  in  the  country  on  the  Sd  aiid 
loth  of  June.*  Who  was  the  advise^  of  this  order,  which  has  ac- 
^dhned  such  importance  fronmits  immediate  effects,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  It  was  publikly  disclaimed  by  Sunderland,-|- but  at  a 
time  which  would  have  left  no  value  to  his  declaration,  but  what  it 
might 'derive  fronnf  being  uncontradicted,  and  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral tenbr  of'his  policy.  It  now  appears,  however,  that' he  and 
other  counsellors  disavowed  it  at  the  time;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  believed  by  keen  and  watchful  observers.;];  Though  it  was 
then  rumoured  that  Petre  had  also  disavowed  this  fatal  advice,  the 
concurrent  te8tinH>ny  of  all  contemporary  historians  ascribe  it  to  him, 
and  it  acco^fds  well  wilh  the  policy  of  that  party,  which  received  in 
some  degree  from  his  ascendant  over  them  the  unpopular  appellation 
of  Jesuits.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  evil  effects  of  an  imprudent  measure  proved  far 
greater  than  any  foresight  could 'have  apprehended.  There  was 
considerable  reason  for  expecting  submission  from  the  Church. 
The  clcrgyhad  very  recently  obeyed  a  similar  order  in  two  obnoxious 
iDstatices.  In  compliance  with  an  order  made  in  council  by  Chailes 
II.,  officiously  su^ested  to  him,  it  is  said  by  Sancroft  himself,§ 
they  read'from  their  pulpit^  that  prince's  apology  for  the  dissolution 
of  his  two' last  parliaments;  severally  arraigning  various  parlia- 
mentary  proceedings,  amongst  which  was  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.|| 
The  compliance  of  the  clei^  on  this  occasion  was  cheerful,  though 
they  gave  bfienccj  by  it  to  many  of  the  people:^!  Now^  this  seemed 
td  be* an  open  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  fiercest 
contests  of  pbliticat  parties,  which  the  duty  of  uiidistinguishing  obe- 
dience alone  could  warrant.**  The  same  principle  appeared  still 
'more  necessary  to  justify  their  reading  the  declaration  of  Charles  on 
^  the  Rye  House!  Plot,tt  published  within  a  weckof  the  death  of  Lord 
'  Russell,  where  it  was  indecent  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  pfo- 
"tnulgbte  their  approval  of  bloodshed,  and  unjust  to  inflame  prejudice 

^OrderiBstied  4th  Kay,  1688.    Lond.  «az.  Sd— 7th  Ma>^,  1688. 

t  Letter  from  the  Ha|^e,  28th  Mar.  1689. 

•  4  Jdhfttone,  33d  ^Mxy;  1688.  **  SuAderbind,  Melfort,  Penn,  and,'  ihof  Mty,  PelK, 
deny  havinr  advised  this  Declaration;"  but  Van  Citters,  4  June,  (25  May,)  says  that 
Petre  is  beUeved  to.  havo^advised  the  order. 

4  Bumet,  iii.  212.  |  London  Gazette, 7«b*-llth  Apn\i  1681. 

Y  KMinet^  ill.  38&  .  Behard»  iii«  625. 

**  it  was  Jbcoompasned  by  a  letter  froni'tiM  Eaag  toSmotfoflV  which  teefiM  t6^ili|^ 
a  previous  usage  in  such  cases.  **  Our  wiU  is,  that  you  give  such  directions  ai  h«ve 
.  been  usual  in  auch  cases  for  the  resding  of  our  said  Declaration/* '  Kdnhcti  iil.  388. 
Note  from  Lambeth  M68.  <D'Oyley& Sancroft,  i.  253.  <<  Now,''  says  lliaph,^tlle 
'  <ry  of  Ghurabaad  King  was  eohoed  from  one  side  of  .the?  kii^gdom  to  4be  oAer." 
.Balpb,  L590.  .  faHmMliately-after  began  th» periodical; fibdii  or>I^estNii9es^«tidl4ihe 
ioFectives  #gsinot.pai&iDentyi  undevthe  fbrm  of  loyal  addieMes. 

tfLond^'CltatSfiU^tht^giu^^ltfSS.   -BMbtt^  i&408.  '<  EolMvd,  iii9695. 
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against  those  vrho  remained  to  be  tried.  This  declaration  was  imin«s^ 
diatelj  preceded  by  the  famous  decree  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  followed  by  a  persecution  of  nonconformists)  on  whom  it  reflected 
as  the  authors  of  the  supposed  conspiracy.*  These  examples  of 
compliance  appeared^  to  be  grounded  on  the  undefined  authority 
claimed  by  the  King,  as  supreme  ordinary^on  judicial  determinations^ 
which  recc^nised  his  right  in  that  character  to  make  ordinaries  for 
the  outward  rule  of  the  churchyf  and  by  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  (declared,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;];  to  be  a  part 
of  that  statute,)  which  directs,  **  that  nothing  shall  be  published  in 
church  by  the  minister,  but  what  is  prescribed  by  this  book,  or  en- 
joined by  the  King."  These  reasonings  and  examples  were  at  least 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  confidence  with  which  some  of  the  royal 
advisers  anticipated  the  obedience  either  of  the  whole  church,  or  of 
so  large  a  majority  as  to  make  it  safe  and  easy  to  punish  the  dia- 
obedient.  A  variation  from  the  precedents  of  a  seemingly  slight  and 
formal  nature  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the  success  of  the 
measure.  The  bishops  were  now,  for  the  first  time^  commanded  by 
the  order  published  in  the  Gazette  to  distribute  the  Declaration  in 
their  diocesses,  in  order  to  be  read  by  the  clergy.  Whether  the  in* 
sertion  of  this  unusual  clause  was  casual,  or  intended  to  humble  the 
bishops,  it  is  now  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  was  naturally  received 
and  represented  in  the  most  offensive  sense.^  It  fixed  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  on  the  prelates.  It  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  cleigj 
visibly  dependent  solely  on  their  determination,  and  thus  eoneen- 
tratedy  on  a  small  number,  the  dbhcmour  of  submission  which  would 
have  been  lost  by  dispersion  among  the  whole  body.  So  strongly  did 
the  belief  that  insult  was  intended  prevail,  that  Petre,  to  whom  it 
was  chiefly  ascribed,  was  said  to  have  declared  it  in  th^  grMS  and 
contumelious  language  used  of  old,  by  a  barbarous  invader,  to  the 
deputies  of  a  besieged  city.|[  But  though  the  menace  be  imputed 
to  him  by  most  of  his  contemporarie8,1[  yet,  as  they  were  all  his 
enemies,  and  as  no  ear-witness  is  quoted,  we  must  be  content  to  be 
doubtful  whether  he  uttered  the  ofiensive  words,  or  was  only  so  ge- 
nerally imprudent  as  to  make  it  easily  believed  that  they  were 
spoken  by  him.     The  first  effect  of  thb  order  was  to  place  the  pre- 

•  Thu  ftct  18  relmctuitly  adnutted  by  Bogtr  North.    Exunin.  369. 

f  Cro.  Jac  37.    Moor.  735.  4  14  Car.  n.  chap.  4. 

4  Van  Cittera,  ISth— 25th  May.  One  of  the  objections  waa,  that  the  ofder  wi» 
not  tranamitted  in  the  usual  and  leas  ostentatioua  manner,  through  the  Primate,  as 
in  1681.  ^ 

I  «<That  they  should  eat  their  own  dung^/'  the  woids  of  Rabahakeh,  the  Asiyrian 
general,  to  the  officecs  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,    2  finga,  xviii. 

1  Bumet,  Kennet,  Echaid,  Oidmixon,  Ralph;  and  tlie  eariiest  printed  statement  <^ 
tins  threat  ia  probably  in  a  pamphlet;  called,  "An  Answer  from  a  Country  Clergyman 
to  the  Letter  of  hia  Brother  in  the  Ci^/'  (Dr.  Sherlock,)  which  must  have  been  pub- 
Uibed  in  June,  1688.    Baldwin's  Faitti«r  Stale  Tracts  314.    Loiid.1692. 
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lates  who  were  then  in  the  capital  or  the  neighhourhood  in  a  sitaa- 
tion  of  no  small  perplexity.  They  were  not  forewarned  of  the  blow 
by  the  Declaration.  They  must  have  been  still  more  taken  by  sur- 
prise than  the  moderate  ministers,  and,  in  that  age  of  slow  convey- 
ance and  rare  publication^  they  were  allowed  only  sixteen  days  from 
the  order,  and  thirteen  from  its  official  publication,*  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  their  brethren  and  of  their  clergy,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  their  determination,  whatever  it  was,  might  promote 
that  division  which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  enemies, 
by  this  measure,  to  excite.  Resistance  could  be  formidable  only  if 
it  were  general  It  is  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  human  sagacity  to 
call  for  instantaneous  judgment  from  a  few  leaders  when  they  have 
not  support  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  majority  of  their  adherents; 
and  had  the  bishops  taken  a  single  step  without  concert,  they  would 
have  been  assailed  by  charges  of  a  pretension  to  dictatorship,  equally 
likely  to  provoke  the  proud  to  desertion,  and  to  furnish  the  cowardly 
with  a  pretext  for  it  Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  distinguished  laymen  whom  it  was  fit  to  consult 
Rochester  was  no  longer  trusted.  Qarendon  was  zealous,  but  of 
small  judgment  Both  Nottingham,  the  chief  of  their  party,  and 
Halifax,  with  whom  they  were  now  compelled  to  coalesce,  hesitated 
«rt  the  moment  of  decision.f 

The  first  body  whose  judgment  was  to  be  ascertained  was  the 
clergy  of  London,  among  whom  were,  at  that  time,  the  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  Church.  They  at  first  ventured  only  to  converse 
and  correspond  privately  with  each  other4  A  meeting  became 
necessary,  and  was  hazarded.  A  diversity  of  opinions  prevailed. 
It  was  urged  on  one  side  that  a  refusal  was  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  and  practice  of  the  Church;  that  it  would  provoke  the 
King  to  desperate  extremities,  expose  the  country  to  civil  confu- 
sions, and  be  represented  to  the  dissenters  as  a  proof  of  the  incorri- 
gible intolerance  of  the  establishment:  that  the  reading  of  a  procla- 
mation implied  no  assent  to  its  contents,  and  that  it  would  be  pre* 
sumption  in  the  clergy  to  pronounce  a  judgment  against  the  legality 
of  the  dispensing  power,  which  the  competent  tribunal  had  already 
adjudged  to  be  lawful.  Those  of  better  spirit  answered,  or  might 
have  answered,  that  the  danger  of  former  examples  of  obsequious- 
ness was  now  so  visible  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  warnings 
rather  than  precedents;  that  compliance  would  bring  on  them  com- 
mand after  command,  till,  at  last,  another  religion  was  established; 

*  London  Gaz.,  pubDshed  on  7th  April 

t  " HaBfex mdNoningham  waveredat  firrt,  whic  hadalaoftiuinedthebcHuieM.'' 
Johnstone,  STth  May. 
tVanCitteni,||llay.    (SecwtDe^tch.) 
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that  the  readings  unnocessary  for  thepurpose  of  poblication,  would  ; 
be  uoderatood  as  an  approval  of  the  Declaration  by  the  contrivers 
of  the  ordery.and  by  the  body  of  the  people;  that  the  parliamentary 
condemnations  of  the  dispensing  power  were  a  sufficient  reason  to 
excuse  them  from  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  act;  that  neither  conr 
science  nor  the  more  worldly  principle  of  honour  would  sufier  theot . 
to  dig  the  grave  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  nobility,  the  g<;ntry,  and  the  whole  nation.     Finally,  that  in 
the  most  unfavourable  event,  it  was  better  to  fall  then  under  the 
King's  displeasure,  but  supported  by  the  consolation  of  having  fear- 
lessly performed  their  duty,  than  to  fall  a  little  later  iinpitied  and 
despised,  amidst  the  curses  of  the  people  whom  they  had  ruined  by . 
their  compliance.     From  such  a  fall  they  would  rise  no  more.* 
One  of  those  middle  courses  was  suggested  which  is  very  ^pt  to . 
captivate  a  perplexed  assembly.     It  was  proposed  to  gain  time,^od 
smooth  a  way  to  compromise,  by  entreating  the  King  to  revert  to* 
the  ancient  nr>ethods  of  communicating  his  commands  to  the  Church*. 
The  majority  appeared  at  first  to  lean  towards  submission  or  evasioo, 
which  was  only  disguised  and  deferred  submission.     Happily,  a  de«> 
cisive  answer  was  produced  to  the  most  plausible  argument  of: {the. 
compliant  party.     Some  of  the  chief  ministers  and  laymen  among! 
the  nonconformists  earnestly  besought  the  clergy  not  to  judge  them 
by  a  handful  of  their  number  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court; 
but  to  be  assured  that,  instead  of  being  alienated  from  the  Churchy 
they  .would  be  drawn  closer  to  her,  by  her  making. a  stand  for  reli- 
gion and  jiberty.t    A  clergyman  present  read  a  note  of  these  ger 
nerous  declarations,  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  nonconformists 
to  exhibit  to  the  meeting.     The  independent  pprtion  pf  the.  clergy- 
made  up,  by  zeal  and  activity,  for  their  inferiority  in  numbera.. 
Fatal  concession,  however,  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  when  the  spirtti 
of  an  individual,  manifested  at  a  critical  moment,  contributed  to 
rescue  his  order  from  disgrace,  and  his  country  from  slavery «.   This, 
person,  whose  fortunate  virtue  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  wasi 
Dr.  £dward  Fowler,  then  incumbent  of  a  parijsh  in  London,  who^ 
originally  bred  a  dissenter,  had  beenslow  to  conform  at.  the  Re8to<!- 
ration,  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  whiggism^  at  so  dangerous  a. pe- 
riod as  thait  of  Monmouth's  riot;  and,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  combined  so  much  charity  with  his  unsuspected 
orthodoxy  .as  to  receive  the  last  breath  of  Firmin,  the  most  cele? 
brated  Unit^irian  of  that  period.  §    When  he  perceived  that  the  coa- 

*  Sheiiock's  '<  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City  to  a  Friend  in  the  Countiy/' 
Baldwin's  Farther  State  Tracts,  309. 
t  Johostmt;  18th  Mi^-  t  Athen.  Ovon^  ii.  1039; 

5  Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson,  320. 
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ng&of  ha.brethcea.faUieped,  headdreasdd  them  shortly:  ^Itnuft' 
be  plain.  There  has  been  argument  enough*  More  onljr  will  heat' 
US.  Let  every  maa  now  say,  yea  or  nay»  I  shall  be  sorry  to  give  - 
occasion  to sehism,  but  I  cannot  in  conscience  read  the  Declaration;, 
for  that  reading  would  be  an  exhortation  to  my  people .  to  obey-' 
commaDds  which  I  deem  unlawful.^'  Stillingfleet  declared,  on  the 
authority  of  lawyers,  that  reading  the  Declaration  would  be  an  of- 
fence,  aa  the  publication  of  an  unlawful  document  He  excosed 
himself  from  being  the  first  subscriber  to  an  agreement  not  to  com** 
ply,  on  the  ground  that  he  was- already  proseribed  for  the  pronur. 
nent  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy  against  the  Ro«t- 
manists..  Patrick  ofiered  to  be  the  firsts  if  any. man  would. second 
him»  and  Fowler  aoawered  to  the  appeal  which,  his  own.  generosity- 
had  called  forth**  They  were  supported 'by  .Tiilotaon»  though  only, 
recoyering  from  an.attack  of  apoplexy^  ^and  by  Sherlock^  who  thea. 
atoned  fori  the  slavish  doctrines  of :  former :  timea.-  The  oppoaite'-^ 
party  were,  subdued  .by  this  firmoessyaod  declared. that  they  would 
not  divide  the  Chureh,.f  The  sentiments  of  more  than  foursoore  of 
tbelfOndon  clergy 4;  were  made  known. to  the  metropolitan;  aod>at. 
a  meeting. at  Lambeth,  on,  Saturday,  the  19th  of  May,  where  there^ 
were'preseQt,..besidea  Bancroft  himaelft  only  the  £arlpf  Olarendoo, 
three  bishops,  .Comptoo,  Turner^  and  White,  together  with.  Tenny- 
son^ jt  was  refol;red ,  not  to  read  the  Deelaaation;  to.ipetition  the. 
King^that  he. would  dispense  with  .that  act . of  obedience,  and  to 
entreat  alJ  .the .prelates  within  reach  of  iLondon,  .torepair  thither  to. 
theaid  of  their  .brethren.  §  It  wasfitto  wait  aishort  time  for  thecQn«>. 
ctirreoce  of  these,  abaent  bishops..  Lloyd  of  St  Asaphv  late  of  Chi- 
ehester,  .Ken,  of  Bath. and  Wells,  and  Trelawney,  quickly  eomplied* 
with  jibe  summons;  andiwere.presentatitnoUier  and  more<decia»ve 
meeting  at  the  archiepfseopal  pjilace  on  Friday,  the  eighteenth  of 
the  same  mpntb,  where,  wUh:  the  assenttofi  Tiilqtaen,  Still ingfleef,) 
Patrick,  Tennyson,  Grove^  and  Sherlock^  it  r  was  ;re9olved,:  thai.a 
pi^tition,  prepared,  and  written  by  Sancrpft,  should  be  forthwith  pre*^ 
sented  to  His  Majesty.  It  is  a  calumny  against  the  memory  of 
these  prelates  to  assert,  that  they  postponed  their  .determination,  till 
within  two  days. of  the  Sunday  appointed^for. reading jthe  Deelarifri 
tion>  in  iorderto.  deprive  the  King  of  time  to  retire  from  his  pur-^ 
pose  with  dignity  or.  decency;  for  we  have  seeo.ithat  .the  period 
sinoecthe  publioation  of.  the  order  was  fully  oeeqpied=  by  measures 

*iCeniM;^  ul  570, no^...  This  ii«aiitiye  recopcUw.  Johmtiirr .Van  Citteai^  and 
Rennet-  * 

t  Jdinstone,  23dH^y. 
f  This  victory  wu  .^nijr  pommiuM^atod Jo  the  .ftrtch  nmhanwks^? .  Van  Cit^ 

§  Clarendon.    Diary,  12th  May. 
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for  concert  and  co-operation,  and  it  would  have  been  treachery  to 
the  Church  and  the  kingdom  to  have  sacrificed  any  portion  of  time 
80  employed  for  the  relief  of  their  most  formidable  enemy.*    The 
petition,  after  setting  forth,  that  'Uheir  averseness  to  read  the 
King's  Declaration  arose  neither  from  want  of  the  duty  and  obe-^ 
dience  which  the  Church  of  England  had  always  practised,  nor  from 
want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  to  whom  they  were  willing  to 
come  to  such  a  temper  as  might  be  thought  fit  in  parliament  and 
convocation,  but  because  it  is  founded  in  a  dispensing  power  de- 
clared illegal  in  parliament;  and  that  they  could  not  in  prudence 
or  conscience  make  themselves  so  far  parties  to  it  as  the  publication 
of  it  in  the  Church  at  the  time  of  divine  service  must  amount  to  in 
common  and  reasonable  construction,"  concludes,  by  "  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseeching  bis  Majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  distributing 
and  reading  the  said  Declaration."    It  is  easy  to  observe  the  skill 
with  which  the  petition  distinguished  the  case  from  the  two  recent 
examples  of  submission,  in  which  the  royal  declarations,  however 
objectionable,  contained  no  matter  of  questionable  legality.   Comp- 
ton,  being  suspended,  did  not  subscribe  the  petition ;  Sancroft,  having 
had  the  honour  to  be  forbidden  the  court  nearly  two  years,  took  no 
part  in  presenting  it.    It  was  not  thought  proper  that  the  private 
divines,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  meeting, 
«hould  attend  the  presentation.    That  there  might  be  no  needless 
delay,  six  bishops  proceeded  to  Whitehall  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening, — no  unusual  hour  of  audience  at  the  accessible  courts  of 
Charles  and  James.    They  were  remarked,  as  they  came  from  the 
landhig-place,  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Dutch  ambassador,t  wh' 
was  not  uninformed  of  their  errand.    They  stopped  at  the  house  c 
Lord  Dartmouth,  till  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph,  the  boldest  of  their  num 
ber,  should  ascertain  when  and  where  the  King  would  receive  them. 
He  requested  Lord  Sunderland  to  read  the  petition,  and  to  acquaint 
the  King  with  its  contents,  that  his  Majesty  might  not  be  surprised 
at  it.    The  wary  minister  declined,  but  informed  the  King  of  the 


*  Life  of  James  II.,  u.  158.  But  this  is  the  statement,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  Mr. 
Diooonson,  the  compiler,  who  might  have  been  misled  by  the  angry  truitions  of  his 
exiled  friends.  A  week  is  added  to  the  delay,  by  referring  the  commencement  of  it 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  27th  of  April,  instead  of  the  order  of  the  4th  of  May,  which 
alono  called  on  the  bishops  to  deltberate.  The  same  suppression  is  practised,  and 
the  same  calumny  insinuated,  in  **  An  Answer  to  the  Bishops*  Petition,"  published 
at  the  time.  Somers'  Tracts,  ix.  119.  In  tlie  extract  made,  either  by  Carte  or  Mac- 
pherson,  an  insinuation  against  the  bishops  is  substituted  for  the  bold  charge  made  by 
Dicconson.  <<The  bbhops*  petition  on  the  18th  of  May,  against  what  they  are  to 
lead  on  the  20tb."  (Macph.  Ori^nal  Papers,  i.  151. )  But  as  throughout  that  inac- 
curate publication  no  distinction  is  made  between  what  was  written  by  James  and 

^  what  was  added  by  his  biographer,  the  disgrace  of  the  calumnious  innnuation  is  un- 

^'jusdy  thrown  on  the  King^t  memory. 
tVanCitter9,|}May. 
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attendance  of  the  bishops,  who  were  introdnced  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber.*   When  they  had  knelt  down  before  the  monarch,  St  Asaph 
presented  the  petition,  purporting  to  be  that  **  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  divers  suffragan  bishops  of  his  proyinee,  in  be- 
half of  themselves  and  several  of  their  absent  brethren;  and  of  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  diocesses."    The  King,  having  been  told 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  that  they  would  desire  no  more  than  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  practice  of  sending  declarations  to  chan- 
cellors and  archdeacons,-!-  desired  them  to  rise,  received  them  at 
first,  graciously,  and,  on  opening  the  petition,  said,  <<  This  is  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand-writing;"  but  when  he  read  it  over,  and 
after  he  had  folded  it  up,  he  spoke  to  them  in  another  tone.|  **  Thia 
is  a  great  surprise  to  me.    Here  are  strange  words.     I  did  not  ex- 
pect this  from  you.    This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion."    St.  Asapb 
replied,  <<  We  have  adventured  our  lives  for  your  Majesty,  and 
would  lose  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger 
against  you."     The  King. — <<  I  tell  you  this  is  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion.    I  never  saw  such  an  address."    Trelawney  of  Bristol,  falling 
again  on  his  knees,  said,  '<  Rebellion,  sir!  I  beseech  your  Majesty 
not  to  say  any  thing  so  bard  of  us.     For  (}od's  sake,  do  not  believe 
we  are  or  can  be  guilty  of  rebellion."    It  deserves  remark,  that  the 
two  who  uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  protestations  were  the 
only  prelates  present  who  were  conscious  of  having  harboured  pro- 
jects of  more  decisive  reristance.     The  Bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Ely  made  professions  of  unshaken  loyalty,  which  they  afterwards 
exemplified.     The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  pathetically  and  just- 
ly said,  <<  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that  liberty  to  us,  which  you 
allow  to  all  mankind."     He  piously  added,  **  We  will  honour  the 
King,  but  fear  God."    James  answered  at  various  times,  «  It  tends 
to  rebellion.     Is  this  what  I  have  deserved  from  the  Church  of 
England?    I  will  remember  you  who  have  signed  this  paper.     I 
will  keep  this  paper.    I  will  not  part  with  it     I  did  not  expect 
this  from  you,  especially  from  some  of  you.     I  will  be  obeyed.'^ 
Ken,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  answered  only  with  an  humble 
voice,  <<  God's  will  be  done."    The  angry  monarch  called  out^ 
<<  What's  that?"    The  bishop,  and  one  of  his  brethren,  repeated 
what  had  been  said.     James  dismissed  them  with  the  same  unseem- 
ly, unprovoked,  and  incoherent  language.    <^  If  I  think  fit  to  alter 

*  Original  NaRative  in  Saner.  MSS^  published  by  Gutch,  Colhect  Curios.  L  335. 
1  Hen.  E.  of  Clar.  State  Papen,  287»  and  D'Oyk/s  Sancroft^  i.  363. 

f  Burnet,  iii.  216. 

#  ^*  S.  m.  ripose  loro  con  ardezza.**  D'Adda,  f}  May;  or,  as  the  same  dvcumstmoe 
was  viewed  by  another  through  a  different  medium,— *<  The  King  answered  vety  dis- 
dainfuUy,  and  with  the  utmost  anger."  Van  Citt  22  May,  (1  June.)  The  mild 
Evelyn  saya,  **The  Kmg  was  so  incensed,  that,  with  thieateoing  hnguage^  be  "^''^ 
manded  them  to  obey  at  their  peril.**    Dkry,  ISth  May. 


iny-mnd,  r  will  send  to  y>du.  *  Gcfd  -  tiss  given  me  this  SJSpttit/itig 
pdwer,ffnd  I  willwiainta-rn  it.     I  tell  you,  thefe  are  seven  thou0an)J 
inen,  and  or  the  Chrtrrch  of  England  ttyo,  Htat  hafve  «iot  bowed  the 
knee  to  Bail."    Next  morning,  when  on  his  way  to  cha|iel,  he  said 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  "  My  Lord,  your  ijrethren  presented 
to  me,  yeliterdsy,  the  fiTost  sed it rous  paper  that  ever  was  peoned. 
It  IS  a  tmiApet  of  rebel hron."    He  frequently  repeated  what  Lord 
HalUax  said  to  him.     "Your  father  suffered  for  the  Church,  not 
Uie  Gfcureh  for  him."*    The  petition  vr^s  printed  and' circulated  in 
the  Bight,  certatfily  not  by  the  -bishops,  who  delivered  to  the  King 
their  only^  copy,  written  in  the  hand  of  SatYcroft,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  publication;  probably,  therefore,  by  some  at* 
tendant  of  the  court,  for  tocre  or  from  disaffection.     In  a  few  days, 
sixbishopsf  declared  their  concurrence  in  the  petition;  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Carlisle  agreed  to  its  contents,  lamenting  that  he  could  not 
subscribe  it,  because  his  Process  was  not  in  the  province  of  Canter* 
bury;:):    Two  other  bishops  agreed  to  the'measm^  of  not  reading.  § 
/The  arehbishoprick  of  York  had  now  been  kept  Vacant  for  Petre 
more  than  two  years.     The  vacancy  which  delivered  the  diocessof 
Oxford  from  Parker  had  not  yet  been  filled  up.     Lloyd,  of  Bangor, 
ivhodied  a- few  mohths  afterwards,  was  probably  prevented  hy  age 
«nd  isffirniities'from  taking  any  part  in  this  transaction.     The  see 
of  Lreh#dd,  though   not  vacant,  was  deserted  by  Wood,  who, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  consequence 
of  his  bestowing  his  niece,  a  rich  heiress,  to  whom  he  was  guardian, 
on>one*of  her  sons,||  openly  and  perpetually  abandoned  his  diocessf 
for  whreh  he  was  suspended  by  Sancroft,  and  ^restored  on  submls- 
'akin;  but  continued  to  reside  at  Hackney,  without  professing  to  dis- 
isharge  any  duty,  till  his  death.     Sprat,  who  wouM  have  honoured 
the  episcopal  drgnity  by  his  talents,  if  he  had  not  earned  it  by  a 
prostitution  of  them;!  Cartwright,  who  had  already  approved  him- 
self the  ready  instrument  of  lawless  power  against  hrs  brethren; 
Crew,  whose -servility 'Was  rendered  more  'consprctrously  disgnrce* 
fill  i>y  birth  and  wealth; 'Watson,  who,  after  a  long  train  bf  offences, 
^was,  at  length,  deprived- of  his  see;  together  with  Croft,  in  eltreme 
old  age;  «nd  Barlow,  who  had  faUen  into  second  childhood;  were, 
•ineeithede^th  of 'Parker,  the- only  faidiless' members  of  an  episco- 
pal body,  which  in  its  then* incomplete  state  amounted  to  twenty- 


•  Van  Citten,  22*May,'{l  June.) 

t  London,  Norwich,  Glouce«ter,  Salisbwy,  WincUtfter,  and  Exeter.    jyOykya 
^Scncrt>n,  i.  269. 

^  Gutcb.  i.  334.  4  Lkndaff  and  Woccester.    fiutcb,  i.  331. 

1  Kennet,  in  Lanadoim  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.    D'OjIey^s^fiMianft,  1.103. 
•  1  Naitathre^orthe  Kye  House  Plot. 
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two.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  first  day  appointed  for 
readiDf;  the  Declaration  in  London,  the  order  was  generally  dis- 
obeyed; though  the  administration  of  the  diocess  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  bishop  was  placed  in  the  perfidious  hands  of  Sprat  and 
Crew.  Out  of  a  hundred,  the  supposed  number  of  the  London 
clergy  at  that  time,  seven  were  the  utmost  who  are,  by  the  largest 
account,  charged  with  submission.*  Sprat  himself  chose  to  officiate 
as  dean  in  Westminster  Abbey;  where,  as  soon  as  he  gave  orders 
for  reading  the  Declaration,  so  great  a  murmur  arose  that  nobody 
could  hear  it;  but,  before  it  was  finished,  no  one  was  left  in  the 
church  but  a  few  prebendaries,  the  choristers,  and  the  Westminster 
scholars.  He,  himself,  could  hardly  hold  the  proclamation  in  his 
hands  for  trembling.f  Even  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
read  by  a  chorister.;^  At  Serjeants'  Inn,  the  Chief  Justice  desiring 
that  it  should  be  read,  the  clerk  said  that. he  had  forgotten  it.§  The 
names  of  four  complying  clergymen  only  are  preserved, — Elliott, 
Martin,  Thomson,  and  Hall;  who,  obscure  as  they  were,  may  be 
enumerated  as  specimens  of  so  rare  a  vice  as  the  sinister  courage 
which,  for  base  ends,  can  brave  the  most  generous  feelings  of  all 
the  spectators  of  their  conduct.  The  temptation  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  bishoprick  of  Oxford;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which,  Hall,  who  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth  for  the  purchase  of  Hampden's  pardon,||  by 
such  connexions  and  services  prevailed  over  his  competitors.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  the  disobedience  was  equally  general;  and 
the  new  reader  at  the  Chapel  Royal  was  so  agitated  as  to  be  tmable 
to  read  the  Declaration  audibly.lT  In  general,  the  clergy  of  the 
country  displayed  the  same  spiriL  In  the  diocesses  of  the  faithful 
bishops,  the  example  of  the  diocesan  was  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed; in  that  of  Norwich,  which  contains  twelve  hundred  parishes, 
the  Declaration  was  not  read  by  more  than  three  or  four.*^  In  Dur- 
ham,  on  the  other  side,  Crew  found  so  great  a  number  of  his  poor 
clergy  more  independent  than  a  vast  revenue  could  render  himselfi 
that  he  suspended  many  for  disobedience. 

The  other  deserters  were  disobeyed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of 
their  clergy;  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  in  all  are  said  to  have 

*  *<  La  lettnnt  non  ae  essequi  che  in  pocbtMimi  luoghi."  D'Adda,  f}  May.  Ck- 
rendon  itates  Uie  number  to  be  four;  Kennet  .and  Burnet,  aeven.  Perhapa  the 
amaller  number  refers  to  parocbial  clergy,  and  tbe  Luger  to  tbose  of  eveiy  denomina- 
tioo. 

f  Burnet,  iii.  218,  note  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  present  as  a  Westminster  scholar. 

4  Evelyn,  20th  May.  ^VanCitteri. 

I  Loids'  Journals,  19th  Dec  1689.  1  Van  Citters. 

**  Life  of  Piideauz,  41,  in  D*OyL  Sane.  i.  270. 
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complied  out  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand.*  "The  whole  Church/' 
says  the  nuncio,  "  espouses  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  There  is  do 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  division  among  the  Anglicans,  and  oar 
hopes  from  the  nonconformists  are  vanished.*''!'  Well,  indeed,  might 
he  despair  of  the  dissenters,  since,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  venera- 
ble Baxter,  above  sectarian  interests  and  unmindful  of  ancient  wrongs, 
from  his  tolerated  pulpit  extolled  the  bishops  for  their  resistance  to 
the  very  Declaration  to  which  he  now  owed  the  liberty  of  commend- 
ing them.!  It  was  no  wonder  that  such  an  appearance  of  determined 
resistance  should  disconcert  the  Government.  No  prospect  now  re- 
mained of  seducing  some  Protestants,  of  punishing  some  others,  and 
by  this  double  example  of  gaining  the  greater  part  of  the  rest.  The 
King,  after  so  many  previous  acts  of  violence,  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  to  exasperated  antagonists^ 
or  engaging  in  a  mortal  combat  with  all  his  Protestant  subjects.  In 
the  most  united  and  vigorous  government,  the  choice  would  have 
been  among  the  most  difficult  which  human  wisdom  is  required  to 
make.  In  the  distracted  councils  of  James,  where  secret  advisers 
thwarted  responsible  ministers,  and  fear  began  to  disturb*  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  while  anger  inflamed  the  minds  of  others,  a  still  greater 
fluctuation  and  contradiction  prevailed,  than  would  have  naturally 
arisen  from  the  great  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Pride  impelled  the 
King  to  advance,  caution  counselled  him  to  retreat.  Calm  reason^ 
even  at  this  day,  discovers  nearly  equal  dangers  in  either  move- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  human 
affairs;  that  the  most  important  questions  of  practice  either  perplex 
the  mind  so  much  by  their  difficulty,  as  to  be  always  really  decided 
by  temper,  or  excite  passions  too  strong  for  such  an  undisturbed 
exercise  of  the  understanding  as  alone  aflbrds  a  probability  of  right 
judgment  The  nearer  approach  of  perils,  both  political  and  per- 
sonal, rendered  the  counsels  of  Sunderland  nwre  decisively  moderate;^ 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  lords  in  office,  conforma- 
bly to  their  uniform  principles;||  and  by  Jeffreys,  who,  since  he  had 
gained  the  prize  of  ambition,  began  more  and  more  to  think  of  safety .T 
It  appears,  also,  that  those  who  recoiled  from  an  irreparable  breach 
with  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  royal  family, 
were  now  not  unwilling  that  their  moderation  should  be  known. 
Jeffreys  spoke  to  Lord  Clarendon  of  <'  moderate  counsels;"  declared, 
that  ''some  men  would  drive  the  King  to  destruction;'*  and  made 

•  Van  Citt4|  June.    Balp.  u.  1.  f  D'Adda,  ^  June. 

t  Johnst  23d  May. 

^  D'Adda,  34  Ma)r,  (3  June.)    BariUon,  24  May,  (3  June.) 
I  "  Lords  PowLb,  Arundel,  Dover,  and  BeUasia,  are  very  zealous  for  mpderatioiu*' 
Van  Citters,  -f^-  June. 
1  Clarend.  Diaiy,  14th  and  2rth  June,  5th  July,  13th  August 
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proreflBions  of  "  service  to  the  bishops;  which  he  went  so  Tar  as  to  de- 
sire that  Dobleman  to  communicate  to  them.    William  Penn,  on  a 
visit,  ai^er  a  very  long  interval,  to  that  lord,  betrayed  an  inquietude, 
which  sometimes  prompts  men  almost  instinctively  to  acquire  or  re- 
Dew  friendships.^    Sunderland  disclosed  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
his  own  counsels,  very  fully,  both  to  the  nuncio  and  to  the  French 
ambassador.!    "The  great  question,"  he  said,  ''was  how  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  bishops  would  afiect  the  probability  of  accomplish- 
ing the  King's  purpose  through  a  parliament.     Now,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected,  that  any  adequate  penalty  could  be  inflicted  on  them 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.     Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  eccle- 
siastical commission,  which  was  already  sufficiently  obnoxious.    Any 
legal  proceeding  would  be  long  enough,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men,  to  agitate  all  England.     The  suspension  or  deprivation  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners^  which  might  not  exclude  the  bishops 
from  their  parliamentary  seats,  would,  in  a  case  of  so  extensive  de- 
linquency, rai^e  such  a  fear  and  cry  of  arbitrary  power,  as  to  render 
all  prospectof  a  parliament  desperate,  and  to  drive  the  King  to  a  re- 
liance on  arms  alone;  a  fearful  resolution,  not  to  be  entertained 
without  fuller  assurance  that  the  army  was  and  would  remain  un- 
tainted."   He  therefore  advised,  that  '<  his  Majesty  should  content 
himself  with  publishing  a  declaration,  expressing  his  high  and  just 
resentment  at  the  hardihood  of  the  bishops,  in  disobeying  the  supreme 
bead  of  their  Church,  and  disputing  a  royal  prerc^tive  recently  re- 
cognised by  all  the  judges  of  England;  but  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  past  times,  from  which  these 
prelates  had  been  the  first  to  depart,  his  Majesty  was  desirous  of 
treating  their  ofience  with  clemency,  and  would  refer  their  conduct 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  parliament,  in  the  hope  that  their 
intermediate  conduct  might  warrant  entire  forgiveness."    It  was 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  *'  that  the  safety  of  the  government  de- 
pended on  an  immediate  blow ;  that  the  impunity  of  such  audacious 
contumacy  would  imbolden  every  enemy  at  home  and  abroad;  that 
all  lenity  would  be  regarded  as  the  efilect  of  weakness  and  fear ;  and 
that  the  opportunity  must  now  or  never  be  seized,  of  employing  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  strike  down  a  church,  who  supported 
the  crown  only  as  long  as  she  dictated  to  it,  and  became  rebellious 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant."    To 
strengthen  these  topics,  it  was  urged  ''  that  the  factions  had  already 
boasted  that  the  Court  would  not  dare  to  proceed  juridically  against 
the  bishops.'' 

•  Clarendon,  21st  May.    "  The  first  time  I  had  aeen  him  for  a  long  time.    He  pro- 
feaed  great  kindnew/' 
f  Despatches  last  cited. 
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Both  the  prudent  ministers,  to  whom  these  discassions  were  im- 
parted, influenced  probably  by  their  wishes,  expected  that  modera- 
tion would  prevail;*  but,  after  a  week  of  discussion,  Jeffreys,  fearing 
that  the  King  could  not  be  reconciled  to  absolute  forbearance,  and 
desirous  of  removing  the  odium  from  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,f  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  consideration  of 
mercy  or  rigour  postponed  till  after  judgment:  a  compromise  proba- 
bly more  impolitic  than  either  of  the  extremes;  inasmuch  as  it 
united  a  conspicuous  and  solemn  proceieding,  and  a  form  of  trial  partly 
popular,  with  the  utmost  boldness  of  defence,  some  probability  of  ac- 
quittal, and  tbe  least  punishment  in  case  of  conviction.  On  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  the  second  Sunday  appointed  for  read- 
ing the  Declaration,  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  bishops ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  answer  a  charge  of  nrisdemeanor. 
In  obedience  to  this  summons,  the  bishops  attended  at  Whitehall  on 
the  day  appointed,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  being 
called  into  the  council  chamber,  were  graciously  received  by  th6 
King.  The  Chancellor  asked  the  Archbishop,  whether  a  paper 
now  shown  to  him  was  the  petition  written  by  him«  and  presented 
by  the  other  bishops  to  his  Majesty.  The  Archbishop,  addressing 
himself  to  the  King,  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  criminal, 
which  I  never  was  before:  since  1  have  that  unhappiness,  I  hope 
your  Majesty  will  not  be  ofiended  that  I  am  cautious  of  answering 
questions  which  may  tend  to  accuse  myself."  The  King  called  this 
chicanery;  adding,  "I  hope  you  will  not  deny  your  own  hand.'' 
The  Archbishop  said,  "  The  only  reason  for  the  question  is  to  draw 
an  answer  which  may  be  ground  of  accusation.''  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph 
added,  <*  All  divines  of  all  Christian  churches  are  agreed  that  no^ian 
in  our  situation  is  obliged  to  answer  such  questions;"  but  the  King 
impatiently  pressing  for  an  answer,  the  Archbishop  said,  ^*  Sir,  though 
not  obliged  to  answer,  yet,  if  your  Majesty  commands  it,  we  are 
willing  to  obey,  trusting  to  your  justice  and  generosity  that  we  shall 
not  suffer  for  our  obedience."  The  King  said  he  should  not  com- 
mand them,  and  Jeffreys  directed  them  to  withdraw.     On  their  re- 

*  D'Adda  ftnd  Barillon,  y\  June. 

f  Van  Cittera,  ^  June.  The  biographer  of  Jamea  IT.  tells  us  Uiat  the  ChanceUor 
advised  the  King  to  prosecute  the  bishops  for  tumultuous  petitioning,  ignoranUy  sup- 
posing the  statute  passed  at  the  Restoration  against  such  petitioning  to  be  applicable 
to  their  case.  James  11.  ii.  158.  The  passage  in  the  same  page,  which  quotes  the 
Sing's  own  MSS.,  is  more  naturally  referrible  to  the  secret  advisers  of  the  order  in 
council.  The  account  of  Van  Citters,  adopted  in  the  text,  reconciles  the  Jacobite 
tradition  followed  by  Dicconson  with  the  language  of  Jeffreys  to  Clarendon,  and  tjo 
the  former  complaints  of  the  Catholics  against  his  lukewarmness  mentioned  by  BaiU- 
lon. 
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turn,  tbey  were  commanded  by  the  King  to  answer,  and  thej  owned 
the  petition.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  they  repeated  the  con- 
dition  on  which  they  made  their  first  offer  of  obedience,*  but,  if  they 
did  not,  their  forbearance  must  have  arisen  from  a  respectful  con- 
fidence^ whic}i.  disposed  them,  withfi^son,  to  consider  the  silence  of 
the  King  as  a  virtual  assent  to  their  unretractcd  condition.  A  tacit 
acceptance  of  conditional  obedience  is,  indeed,  as  distinct  a  promise 
to  perform  the  condition  as  the  most  express  words.  They  were 
commanded  to  withdraw ;  and,  on  their  return  a  third  time,  they 
were  told  by  Jeffreys  that  they  would  be  proceeded  against ;  "  but,*^ 
he  added  (alluding  to  the  obnoxious  commission,)  '*  with  all  fairness,, 
jn  Westminster  Hall."  He  desired  them  to  enter  a  recognisance 
(or  legal  engagement)  to  appear.  They  declared  their  readiness  to 
answer,  whenever  they  were  called,  without  a  recognisance;  and^ 
after  some  conversation,  insisted  on  their  privilege  as  peers  not  to 
be  bound  by  recognisance  in  misdemeanor.  They  were  directed 
once  more ;  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevail  on  them 
to  accept  the  offer  of  being-discharged  on  their  own  recognisances, 
as  a  favour,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant,  which 
all  the  privy  counsellors  present,  except  Lord  Berkeley  and  Father 
Petre,  subscribed ;  of  whom  it  is  observable,  that  nine  only  were 
avowed  Catholics,  and  nine  professed  members  of  the  English  church, 
besides  Sunderland,  whose  renunciation  of  that  religion  was  not  yet 
made  publict  The  order  for  their  prosecution  was,  however,  sanc- 
tioned in  the  usual  manner,  by  placing  the  names  of  all  present  at 
the  head.  The  people,  who  saw  the  Bishops  as  they  walked  to  the 
barges  which  were  to  conduct  them  to  the  Tower,  were  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  spectacle ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  manifested  their 
emotions  in  a  manner  which  would  have  still  served  as  a  wholesome 
admonition  to  a  wise  government.  The  demeanour  of  these  pre- 
lates is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  meek,  composed,  and  cheerful ;% 
betraying  no  fear,  and  untainted  by  ostentation  or  defiance,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  power  over  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  beholders 
by  the  exhortations  to  loyalty,  which  were  doubtless  uttered  with 
undesigning  sincerity  by  the  greater  number  of  the  venerable  suf- 
ferers. The  mode  of  conveyance,  though  probably  selected  for  mere 
convenience,  contributed  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  interest  of  the 
scene    The  soldiers  who  escorted  them  to  the  shore  had  no  need  to 

•  Dt.  D*Oyley,  i.  278,  seems  on  this  point  to  vary  fpom  the  namtire  in  Gutch,  CdL 
Curios,  i.  35 1,  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  condition  was  repeated  after  the 
second  entrance;  for  Dr.  D'Oyley  is  certwnly  right  in  thinking  that  the  statement  of 
the  Archbishop's  worda^  as  liavine  been  spoken  "  after  the  thira  or  fourtii  coming  in," 
must  be  a  mistake.  It  b  evidently  at  variance  with  the  whole  coutse  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

t  tiuteh.  Coll.  Corios.  L  353, 354. 

t  Reresby,  261. 
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make  any  deinonstratioDs  of  videDce,  for  the  people  were  too  much 
subdued  by  pity  and  reverence  to  vent  their  feelkigB  otherwise  than 
by  tears  «nd  pr^iyers.  Having  never  before  seen  prelates  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  King,  accustomed  to  look  at  them  only  in  a  state  of  pa- 
cific and  inviolate  dignity,  the  spectators  regarded  their  fall  to  the 
condition  of  prisoners  and  the  appearance  of  culprits  with  amaze- 
ment, awe,  and  compassion.  The  scene  seemed  to  be  a  processbn 
of  martyrs.  Thousands,  says  Van  Citters,  probably  an  eye-witness, 
begged  their  blessing.^  Some  persons  ran  into  the  water  to  implore 
a  blessing  from  the  prisoners.  Both  banks  of  the  Thames  were  lined 
with  multitudes,  who,  when  they  were  too  distant  to  be  heard,  mani- 
fested their  feelings  by  falling  down  on  their  knees,  and  raising  up 
their  hands,  beseeching  Heaven  to  guard  the  sufferers  for  religion 
and  liberty.f  On  landing  at  the  Tower,  several  of  the  guards  knelt 
down  to  receive  their  blessing.  Some  even  of  the  officers  yielded  to 
the  general  impulse ;  and  as  the  Bishops  chanced  to  land  at  the  ac- 
customed hour  of  evening  prayer,  they  inrunediately  repaired  to  the 
chapel,  where  they  heard,  in  the  ordinary  lesson  of  the  day,  a  re- 
markable exhortation  to  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity,  "  to 
approve  themselves  the  ministers  of  God,  with  patience,  in  afflictions, 
in  imprisonments.";];  The  court  ordered  the  guard  to  be  doubled. 
On  the  following  days  multitudes  crowded  to  the  Tower,§  of  whom 
the  majority  gazed  on  the  prison  with  distant  awe,  while  a  few 
entered  to  oficr  homage  and  counsel  to  the  venerable  prisoners.  '<  If 
it  be  a  crime  to  lament/'  said  a  learned  contemporary,  in  a  con- 
fidential letter, ''  innumerable  are  the  transgressors.  The  nobles  of 
both  sexes,  hs  it  were,  keep  their  court  at  the  Tower,  whither  a 
vast  concourse  daily  go  to  beg  the  holy  men's  blessing.  The  very 
soldiers  act  as  mourners."j|  The  soldiers  on  guard,  indeed,  drank  their 
healths;  and  though  reprimanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  now  Lieute- 
nantof  the  Tower, declared  that  they  would  pcrseverclf  The  amiable 
Evelyn  did  not  fail  to  visit  them  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
he  was  to  dine  with  the  Chancellor,  appearing  to  distribute  his  cour- 
tesies with  the  neutrality  of  Atticus;**  but  we  now  know  that  Jeffreys 
himself,  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  had  sent  a  secret  message  by 
Clarendon,  assuring  the  Bishops  that  he  was  much  troubled  at  the 
prosecution,  and  offering  his  services  to  them.tt  None  of  their  visiters 
were  more  remarkable  than  a  deputation  of  ten  nonconformist 
ministers,  which  so  incensed  the  King  that  he  personally  reprimanded 
them;  but  they  answered,  that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the. 

*  Van  Citten,  y%  June,  f  Burnet,  Echard,  Balph. 

t  2  Cor.  Ti.  §  Clar.  Diary,  9th,  lOtb,  12th  Juaek. 

I  Dr.  Nalson's  Letter  to  his  Wife,  in  Gutch,  CoU.  Cur.  i.  360. 

1  Reresbj.  **  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  13th  and  14th  June. 

■ft  Clar.  Diary,  14th  June. 
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Bishops,  as  men  constaoi  to  the  Protestant  religion,*^air  example 
of  magnanimity  rare  in  the  conflicts  of  religious  animosities. 

The  dissenting  clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  nearly  unani- 
mous in  preferring  the  general  interests  of  religious  liberty  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  peculiar  privileges.!    Alsop  was  full  of  sorrow 
for  his  compliances  in  the  former  year.     Lobb,  who  was  seized 
with  so  enthusiastic  an  attachment  to  James  that  he  was  long  after 
known  by  the  singular  name  of  the  **  Jacobite  Independent/'  alone 
persevered  in  devotedness  to  the  court;  and  when  the  King  asked 
his  advice  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Bishops,  advised  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  t    No  exertion  of  friendship  or 
of  public  zeal  was  wanting  to  prepare  the  means  of  their  defence, 
and  to  provide  for  their  dignity,  in  every  part  of  the  proceeding. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tennyson,  and  Johnstone,  the  secret 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  active 
of  their  friends.     Pemberton  and  Pollexfen,  accounted  the  most  <• 
learned  among  the  elder  lawyers,  were  engaged  in  their  cause.    Sir  . 
John  Holt,  destined  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  a  bench  purified 
by  liberty,  contributed  his  valuable  advice.    John  Somers,  then  in  ' 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,§  was  objected  to  at  one  of  their 
consultations,  as  too  young  and  obscure  to  be  one  of  their  counsel ;|| 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Johnstone,  it  wa»  owing  to  him  that  this 
memorable  cause  afibrded  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  known 
the  superior  intellect  of  that  great  man.     Twenty-eight  peers  were 
prepared  to  bail  them,  if  bail  should  be  required.  If    Stanley,  chap- 
lain to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  had  already  assured  Sancroft  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  approved  their  firmness,  and  were  deeply  inte- 
rested in  their  fate.*^    One  of  them,  probably  Trelawny,  a  prelate 
who  had  served  in  the  civil  war,  early  told  Johnstone  that  if  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  he  hoped  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  take 
them  out,  which  two  regiments  and  his  authority  would  do;ff  and, 
a  little  later,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  assured  the  same  trusty  agent, 
who  was  then  collecting  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  persons  on 
the  seasonableness  of  resistance,  that  <^  the  matter  would  be  easily 
done."t:t    '^^^^  ^^^  prelate  had  familiarized  himself  to  extraordi- 
nary events,  and  was  probably  tempted  to  daring  counsels  by  aa 
overweening  confidence  in  his  own  interpretation  of  mysterious 

•  Rereaby. 

t  JohnstldthJune. 

i  J<^nflt  13th  June.  *'l  told  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy/'  ays  Johnstone, 
**  that  their  fate  depended  on  yeiy  mean  persons."    Burnet,  iiL  317. 

§  Bom  1650.  1  Kennet. 

i  Gutch,  Coll.  Curios*  i.  357,  wbert  their  names  appear.  ••Id.  207. 

ff-  Johnstone,  27th  May. 

ii  Johnstone,  18th  June.  The  Bishop's  observation  is  placed  between  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Hampden  and  Sir  J.  Lee,  both  zeakius  for  immediate  action. 
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prophecies^  which  he  had  long  laboured  to  illustrate  by  yain  efforts 
of  ability  and  learning.    He  made  no  secret  of  his  expectations;  but, 
'  -at  his  first  interview  with  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop,  exhorted 
htm  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  declared  that  the  happiest  results 
were  now  to  be  hoped,  for  the  people,  incensed  by  tyranny,  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms  to  expel  the  papists  from  the  kingdom,  and 
to  punish  the  King  himself  which  was  to  be  deprecated,  by  banish- 
ment or  death;  adding,  that  if  the  Bishops  escaped  from  their  pre- 
sent danger,  they  would  reform  the  Church  from  the  corruptions 
which  had  crept  into  her  frame,  throw  open  her  gates  for  the  joyful 
entrance  of  the  sober  and  pious  among  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
relieve  even  those  who  should  continue  to  be  pertinacious  in  tlieir 
nonconformity  from  the  grievous  yoke  of  penal  laws.*    During  the 
imprisonment,  Sunderland  and  the  Catholic  lords,  now  supported 
by  Jeffreys,  used  every  means  of  art  and  argument  to  persuade 
James  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (which  will  presently 
be  related)  afforded  a  most  becoming  opportunity  for  signalizing 
that  moment  of  national  joy  by  a  general  pardon,  which  would  com- 
prehend the  Bishops,  without  involving  any  apparent  concession  to 
them.f    The  King,  as  usual,  fluctuated.     A  proclamation,  couched 
in  the  most  angry  and  haughty  language,  commanding  all  clergy- 
men, under  pain  of  immediate  suspension,  to  read  the  Declaration, 
was  several  times  sent  to  the  press,  and  as  often  withdrawn.^ 
««The  King/'  said  Jeffreys,  <<had  once  resolved  to  let  the  proceed- 
ings fall;  but  some  men  would  hurry  him  to  destruction.''^     The 
obstinacy  of  James,  inflamed  by  bigoted  advisers,  and  supported  by 
commendation,  with  proffered  aid,  from  France,  prevailed  over  so- 
ber counsels. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  Bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  On  leaving  the 
Tower,  they  refused  to  pay  the  fees  required  by  Sir  Edward  Hales 
as  lieutenant,  whom  they  charged  with  discourtesy.  He  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  say  that  the  fees  were  a  complensation  for  the  irons 
with  which  he  might  have  loaded  them,  and  the  bare  walls  and 
floor  to  which  he  might  have  confined  their  accommodation.  ||  They 
answered,  **  We  lament  the  King's  displeasure,  but  every  other  man 
loses  his  breath  who  attempts  to  intimidate  us."  On  landing  from 
their  barge,  they  were  received  with  increased  reverence  by  a  great 

•  Diaiy  of  Henty  Wharton,  25th  June,  1688.  D'0yley*8  Sancrof^,  ii,  134.  The 
tcrm**ponteficio8,"  whicli  is  rendered  in  the  text  by  papists,  may  perhaps  be  limited, 
by  a  charitable  construction,  to  the  more  devoted  partisans  of  papid  authority.  <<The 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph  was  a  secret  favourer  of  a  foreign  interest"  Life  of  Kettlewel], 
175.    London,  1718,  from  the  Papers  of  Hicks  and  Nelson. 

t  Johnstone,  13th  June.  ^  V.  Citt  29  Hay,  (8  June.) 

4  Clarend.  Diaiy,  14  June. 

■I  Johnst  18th  June;  and  a  more  general  statement  to  the  same  effect,  Erelyn,  39th 
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moltitude,  who  made  a  lane  for  them,  aod  followed  them  ioto  WetU 
miDSter  Hall.*  The  nuncio,  unused  to  the  alighteat  breath  of  popu« 
lar  feeling,  was  subdued  by  these  manifestations  of  enthusiasmt 
which  he  relates  with  more  warmth  than  any  other  contemporary. 
''  Of  the  immense  concourse  of  people^''  says  he,  **  who  receiTed 
them  on  .the  bank  of  the  river,  the  majority  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  on  their  knees:  the  Archbishop  laid  his  hands 
on  the  heads  of  such  as  he  could  reach,  exhorting  them  to  continue 
steadfast  in  their  faith;  they  cried  aloud  that  all  should  kneel,  while 
tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  many."'|'  In  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  they  were  attended  by  twenty-nine  peers,  who  offered  to  be 
their  sureties,  and  the  court  was  instantly  filled  by  a  crowd  of  gen« 
tlemen  attached  to  their  cause.  The  return  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  set  forth  that  the  Bishops  were 
committed  under  a  warrant  signed  by  certain  privy  counsellors  for 
a  seditious  libel.  The  Attorney  General  moved,  that  the  ioforma* 
tion  should  be  read,  and  that  the  Bishops  should  be  called  on  to 
plead,  or,  in  common  language,  either  to  admit  the  iact,  deny  it,  or 
allege  some  legal  justification  of  it  The  counsel  for  the  Biahops 
objected  to  reading  the  information  on  the  ground  that  they  were' 
not  legally  before  the  court,  because  the  warrant,  though  sijpied  by 
privy  counsellors,  was  not  stated  to  be  issued  by  them  in  that  capa* 
city^  and  because  the  Bishops,  being  peers  of  parliament,  could  not 
lawfully  be  committed  for  a  libel.  The  court  ever-ruled  these  ob- 
jections, the  first  with  evident  justice,  because  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment set  forth  ita  execution  at  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  which  sufficiently  showed  it  to  be  the  act  of 
the  subscribing  privy  counsellors  acting  as  such:  the  second,  with 
jaauch  doubt  touching  the  extent  of  privilege  of  parliament  acknow- 
ledged on  both  sides  to>exempt  from  apprehension  in  all  eases  but 
treason,  felony,  and  the  peace;  which  last  term  was  said  by  the 
counsel  for  the  ^srown  to  comprehend  such  constructive  offences 
against  the  peace  as  a  libel,  and  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  t6 
be  confined  to  those  acts  or  threats  of  violence  which,  in  common 
language,  are  termed  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  greatest  judicial 
authority  on  constitutional  law  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  has  pronounced  the  determination  of  the  Judges  in  1688 
to  be  erroneous.^  The  question  depends  too  much  upon  irregular 
usage  and  technical  subtleties  to  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  historian,  who  must  be  content  with  observing,  that  the  erior 
was  not  so  manifest  as  to  warrant  an  imputation  of  bad  faith  to  the 

*  GlsurencL  15th  June,  &c. 
fD'Adda,  U  June»and  Bereiby. 

#  Ixvd  Chief  Justice  Pntt,  ailcrwudf  Laid  Camden.    Wilkes'i  esse,  ir63, 
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judges.  A  delay  of  pleading  till  next  term,  which  is  called  an  ini- 
parlance,  was  then  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops.  The  officers 
usually  referred  to  for  the  practice  of  the  court  declared  it  for  the 
last  twelve  years  to  have  been  that  the  defendants  should  immedi- 
ately plead.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mr.  Finch,  Sir  Francis  Pember- 
tOD,  and  Mr.  PoUexfen,  bore  a  weighty  testimony,  from  their  long 
experience,  to  the  more  indulgent  practice  of  the  better  times  which 
preceded;  but  Sawyer,  covered  with  the  guilt  of  so  many  odious 
proceedings,  Finch,  who  was  by  no  means  free  from  participation 
in  them,  and  even  Pemberton,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Chief 
Justice  in  evil  days,  seemed  to  contend  against  the  practice  of  their 
own  administration  with  a  bad  grace;  the  veteran  Pollexfen  alone, 
without  fear  of  retaliation,  appealed  to  tlie  pure  age  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  The  court  decided  that  the  Bishops  should  plead*  but  their 
counsel  considered  themselves  as  having  gained  their  legitimate  ob- 
ject by  showing  that  the  government  employed  means  at  least  dis- 
putable against  them.*  The  Bishops  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  they 
were  enlarged,  on  their  own  undertaking  to  appear  on  the  trial, 
^hich  was  appointed  to  be  on  the  29th  of  June.  As  they  left  the 
court,  they  were  surrounded  by  crowds,  who  begged  their  blessing. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  detained  in  Palace  Yard  by  a  multitude, 
who  kissed  his  hands  and  garments,  was  delivered  from  their  im? 
{lortunate  kindness  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  taking  him  into  his 
carriage,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  Park  to 
escape  from  the  bodies  of  people  by  whom  the  streets  were  ob- 
strueted.t  Shouts  and  huzzas  broke  out  in  the  court,  and  were  re- 
peated all  around  at  the  moment  of  the  enlargement.  The  bells  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  had  begun  to  ring  a  joyful  peal, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  Sprat  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  peo- 
fit.%  ^  No  one  knew,"  said  the  Dutch  minister,  <'  what  to  do  for 
joy."  When  the  Archbishop  landed  at  Lambeth,  the  grenadiers 
of  Lord  Lichfield's  regiment,  though  posted  there  by  his  enemies, 
received  him  with  military  honours,  made  a  lane  for  his  passage 
from  the  river  to  his  palace,  and  fell  on  their  knees  to  ask  his  bless- 
ing.§  In  the  evening  the  premature  joy  at  this  temporary  libera- 
tion displayed  itself  in  bonfires,  and  in  some  outrages  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, as  the  supposed  instigators  of  the  prosecution.  ||      No  doubt 

*  state  Trials,  xii.  183.  The  general  reader  may  be  referred  with  confidence  to 
Ae  exceUent  Abridgment  of  the  State  Trials,  by  Mr.  Phillipps,  London,  1826;  2 
vols.  8voi  a  work  probably  not  to  be  paralleled  by  the  union  of  discernment,  know- 
ledge^ impartiality,  calnrness,  clearness,  and  precision,  it  exhibits  on  questions  the 
most  an^y  contested.  It  is,  indeed,  far  superior  to  the  huge  and  most  unequal 
compilation  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instructive  observations 
on  legal  questions  on  which  Mr.  Phillipps  rejudges  the  deteimmation  of  past  times. 

t  Claren.  15th  June.  ^  Van  Citten,  ^  June. 

i  Johnst  18th  June.        |  Naic  Lutterell,  and  the  two  latt  mentioned  authorities. 
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was  •otertaiiiecl  at  court  of  the  reauU  of  the  trial,  which  the  King 
himself  took  measures  to  secure,  by  a  private  interview  with  Sir  Sa- 
muel Astry,  the  officer  whose  province  it  was  to  form  the  jury.* 
It  was  openly  said  that  the  Bishops  would  be  condemned  to  pay 
large  fines;  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  payment,  and  suspended  from 
their  functions  and  revenues.f  A  fund  would  thus  be  ready  jfor 
the  King's  liberality  to  Catholic  colleges  and  chapels^  while  the 
punishment  of  the  Archbishop  would  remove  the  only  licenser  of 
the  press;];  who  was  independent  of  the  crown.  Sunderland  still 
contended  for  the  policy  of  being  generous  after  victory,  and  of  not 
seeking  to  destroy  those  who  would  be  sufficiently  degraded.  He 
believed  that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  King.§ 
But  that  Prince  spoke  of  the  feebleness  which  had  disturbed  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  and  brought  his  father  to  the  scaffi>ld.  Baril- 
lon  represents  him  as  inflexibly  resolved  on  rigour,||  and  the  opi- 
nion  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  uniform  result  of  every 
previous  deliberation.  Men  of  common  understanding  are  much 
disposed  to  consider  the  contrary  of  the  last  unfortunate  error  as  be- 
ing always  sound  policy;  they  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  may  render  vigour  or  caution  applicable  at 
different  times  and  in  diflerent  stages  of  the  same  proceedings.  They 
pursue  their  single  maxim,  often  founded  on  shallow  views,  even  of 
one  case,  with  headlong  obstinacy;  and  if  they  be  men  also  of  ina- 
Bolute  nature^  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  violent 
counsellors;  they , are  piene  to  rid  themselves  from  the  pain  of  flue* 
luation  by  a  sudden  determination  to  appear  decisive;  and  they  often 
take  refuge  from  past  fears,  and  seek  security  from  danger  to  come, 
by  a  rash  and  violent  blow.  <<  Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Barillon, 
<<  like  a  good  courtier  and  an  able  politician,  every  where  vindicateS| 
vvith  warmth  and  vigour,  the  measures  which  he  disapproved  a^ 
bad  opppsed.'^IT 

The  Bishops,  on  the  appointed  day,  entered  the  court  surrounded 
by  the  lords**  and  gentlemen,  who,  on  this  solemn  oecasaoii,  chose 
that  mode  of  once  more  testifying  their  adherence  to  the  public 
cause.    Some  previous  incidents  inspired  courage.    Levinz,  one  of 

*  Clar.  Biarvy  Slst  June  and  27th  June,  where  an  agent  of  the  court  is  said  to  hare 
busied  himself  in  striking  the  jury. 

t  BariUon,  31  June,  (Ist  JiUy. )    V.  Citten,  23  June,  (3d  July.) 

i^  It  appears  from  Wharton's  Diary,  that  the  chaplains  ux  Lambeth  dischari^  this 
duty  with  more  regard  even  then  to  the  feefings  of  the  King  than  to  the  rights  of  Pro- 
testant contrDrernaliMB. 

§  D'Adda,  29  June,  (9  July.)  1  Bar.  21  June,  I  JUly. 

4  Bar.  ubi  supri. 

«•  «Thiity.five  lords."  Johnstone,  2dJuly;  probably  about  one  half  of  Uie  legally 
qualified  peers  then  in  England  and  able  to  attend.  There  were  eigfatv-mne  tempo- 
lallocds  who  were  Protestants.  Minority,  and  abfence  fom  Uie  Idngdon^  and  ii^ 
neas,  may  account  for  mnetseo. 
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the  counsel  retained,  having  endeavoured  toexcufle  himaelf  from  an 
obnoxious  dut]r»  was  eompelled,  by  the  threats  of  attorneys,  to  per- 
form it     The  venerable  Serjeant  Maynard,  urged  to  appear  for  the 
crown,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. as  King's  Serjeant,  boldly  an- 
swered, that  if  he  did  he  was  bound  also  to  declare  his  conscientious 
opinion  of  the  case  to  the  Ktng^s  judges.*    The  appearance  of  the 
bench  was  not  consolatory  to  the  accused.    Powell  was  the  only 
impartial  and  upright  judge-     Allibone,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was, 
in  reality,  about  to  try  the  question  whether  he  was  himself  legally 
qualified  for  his  office.    Wright  and  Holloway  were  placed  on  the 
bench  to  betray  the  kw.      Jeffreys  himself,  who  appointed  the 
judges,  now  baded  them  with  the  coarsest  reproaches,t  more,  per- 
haps, from  distrust  of  tlieir  boldness  than  from  apprehension  of  their 
independence.    Symptoms  of  the  overawing  power  of  national  opi^ 
nion  are  indeed  perceptible  in  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-GeneralV 
which  was  not  so  much  the  statement  of  an  accusation  as  an  apology 
fcr  the  prosecution.     He  disclaimed  all  attack  on  the  Bishops  ii» 
llieir  episcopal  character;  he  did  not  now  complain  of  their  refusal 
to  read  the  King's  Declaration,  but  only  charged  them  with  the 
temporal  offence  of  composing  and  publishing  a  seditious  Hbel;  un- 
der pretence  of  presenting  an  humble  petition  to  his  Majesty.     Hi» 
doctrine  on  libd  was,  indeed,  subversive  of  liberty;  but  it  has  often 
been  repeajted  in  better  times,  though  in  milder  terms,  and  with  some 
reservations.     <^The  bishops,''  said  he,  <^are  accused  of  censuring 
the  government,  and  giving  their  opinion  about  affairs  of  state.     No 
man  may  say  of  Uie  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  far  less  of  the- 
King,  that  Ihey  act  unreasonably,  for  that  may  beget  a  desire  of  re- 
formation, and  the* last  age  will  abundantly  satisfy  us  whither  sucb 
a  thing  does  tend.^    The  first  difficulty  arose  on  the  proof  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  Biriiops,  which  seems  to  have  Been  decisive 
against  Sancroft,  sufficient  against  some  others,  and  altogether  want^ 
ing  in  the  cases  of  Ken  and  Lake   All  the  witnesses  on  this  subject 
gave  their  testimony  with  the  most  evident  reluctance.    The  court 
was  equally  divided  on  the  question  whether  there  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  handwriting  to  warrant  the  reading^of  the  petition  in 
evidence  against  the  accused.     The  objection  to  reading  it  was 
groundless,  but  the  answers  to  it  attempted  were  so  feeble  as4o  be* 
tray  A  general  irresolution  and  embarrassment    The  counsel  fbr  the 
crown  were  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  the  clerk  of  the 
privy  council  to  prove  the  confessions  before  that  body,  in  obedr* 
enee  to  the  commands  of  the  King,    When  they  were  proved, 

•Joh]ttt.SdJu]y. 

f  Ckr.  Srth  June^  "raguea."    5th  July,  *«KiiATe%  Fools."  He  oJlcd  Wiigfat  «a 
bcastf'' but  tfaii^  it  mutt  be  obaeiTed,  WW  after  hia  defeat 
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PewbertoD,  with  considerable  dexterity,  desired  the  witness  to  re- 
late all  the  circumstances  which  attended  these  confessions.    Blath- 
waite,  the  clerk,  long  resisted,  and  eiraded  thrs  question,  of  which 
he  evidently  felt  the  importance.    He  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Bishops  had  accompanied  their  ofier  to  sub- 
mit to  the  royal  command,  by  expressing  their  hope  that  no  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  their  confession  against  them.    He  could 
not  pretend  that  they  were  warned  against  such  a  hope  before  their 
confession  was  received;  but  he  eagerly  added,  that  no  promise  to 
such  an  eflfect  had  been  made,  as  if  chicanery  could  be  listened  to 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  personal  honour  of  a  sovereign* 
Williams,  the  only  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  crown  who  was  more 
provoked  than  intimidated  by  the  public  voice,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  this  breach  of  faith  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  resisted  the  admission  of  the  evidence  which  proved  it    Another 
subtle  question  sprung  from  the  principle  of  English  law,  that 
crimes  are  triable  only  in  the  county  where  they  are  committed. 
It  was  said  that  the  alleged  libel  was  written  at  Lambeth  in  Surrey, 
and  not  proved  to  have  been  published  in  Middlesex;  so  that  neither 
of  the  offences  charged  could  be  tried  in  the  latter  county.     It  was 
proved  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  Middlesex;  because 
the  archbishop,  who  was  the  writer,  had  been  confined  by  illness 
to  his  palace  for  some  months.     The  counsel  then  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council,*  that  the  Bishops  had 
owned  the  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  King,  which  would  have 
been  a  publication  in  Middlesex.     But  the  witnesses  proved  only 
an  admission  of  the  signatures.     On  every  failure,  the  audience 
showed  their  feelings  by  a  triumphant  laugh  or  a  shout  of  joy.    The 
Chief  Justice,  who  at  first  feebly  reprimanded  them,  soon  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  check  them.     In  a  long  and  irregular  alterca- 
tion,  the  advocates  of  the  accused  spoke  with  increasing  boldness, 
and  those  for  the  prosecution  with  more  palpable  depression,  except 
Williams,  who  vented  the  painful  consciousness  of  inconsistency, 
nnvarnished  by  success,  in  transports  of  rage  which  descended  to 
the  coarsest  railing.     The  court  had  determined  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  publication  before  the  examination  of  the  latter  wit- 
nesses, who  certainly  afibrded  none.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, however,  after  the  failure  of  that  examination,  proceeded  to 
argue  that  the  case  was  sufficient;  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  to  prolong, 
the  brawls  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Sunderland,^  by  whose  testimony 
they  expected  to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  King.   But 
the  Chief  Justice,  who  could  no  longer  endure  such  wearisome  con- 

*  Pep7%  the  noted  secrctaijr  to  the  Adininhy,  was  one  of  the  witncves  fiamtiiA 
He  «M  probably  a  privy  oounseUort 
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fusioPt  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  wbonit  if  he  hid 
ddhered  to  his  previous  decUratiops,  he  must  have  instructed  to  ac- 
quit the  accused.  Finch,  either  distrusting  the  jury,  or  excused^ 
if  not  justified,  by  the  judge^s  character,  by  the  suspicious  solemnity 
of  his  professions  of  impartiality,  and  by  his  own  too  long  familia- 
rity with  the  darkest  mysteries  of  state  trials,  suspected  some  secret 
design,  and  respectfully  interrupted  Wright,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  still  thought  that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  writing 
in  Middlesex,  or  of  publication  any  where.  Wright,  who  seemed  to 
be  piqued,  said,  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Finch  should  think  him  capable 
of  not  leaving  it  fairly  to  the  jury.  He  scarcely  contained  his  ex- 
Ailtation  over  the  supposed  indiscretion  of  Finch.^  Pollexfen  re- 
quested the  judge  to  proceed,  and  Finch  pressed  his  interraption  no 
farther.  But  Williams,  who,  when  Wright  bad  begun  to  sum  up, 
countermanded  his  request  for  the  attendance  of  Lord  Sunderland 
as  too  late,  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  interruption  to  despatch  a 
second  message,  urging  him  to  come  without  delay,  and  begged  the 
court  to  suspend  the  summing  up,  as  a  person  of  great  quality  was 
about  to  appear  who  would  supply  the  defects  in  the  evidence.  He 
triumphantly  said,  that  there  was  a  fatality  in  this  case,  and  Wright 
said  to  the  Bishops'  counsel,  '*  You  see  what  comes  of  the  interrup- 
tion; now  we  must  stay."  All  the  bystanders  <x>ndemQed  Finch  as 
much  as  he  soon  afterwards  compelled  them  to  applaud  hinu  An 
hour  was  spent  in  waiting  ibr  Sunderland.  It  appears  to  have  been 
during  this  fortunate  delay  that  the  Bishops'  counsel  determined  on 
a  defence  founded  on  the  illegality  of  the  dispensing  power,  from 
which  they  had  before  been  either  deterred  from  an  apprehension 
that  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  question  an  adjudged  pmnt,  or 
diverted  at  the  moment  by  the  prospect  that  the  Chief  Justice  would 
sum  up  for  an  acquittalf  By  this  resolution,  the  verdict,  instead 
of  only  ensuring  the  escape  of  the  bishops,  became  a  triumph  of  the 
G>nstitution.     At  length.  Sunderland  was  carried  through  West- 

•  «  The  G.  J.  s^d, '  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  your  own  business;  but  since  you 
will  be  heard,  you  shaU  be  heard.' "  Johnst.  2d  July.  He  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, and,  as  a  Scotchman,  was  not  very  likely  to  have  invented  so  good  an  iUuaiteation 
of  the  future  tense.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Wright,  after  admitting  that 
there  was  no  po»tive  evidence  of  publication  in  Middlesex,  &d  not  intend  to  teU  the 
jury  that  there  were  drcumstances  proved  from  whidi  they  might  reasonably  infer 
the  fact.  The  only  circumstance,  indeed,  which  could  render  it  doubtful  that  he 
wuuld  lay  down  a  doctrine  so  well  founded,  and  so  suitable  to  his  purpose,  at  a  time 
when  he  co«ild  no  longer  be  contradicted,  is  the  confiision  which,  <m  this  trial,  soeois 
to  have  more  than  usually  clouded  his  weak  understanding. 

\  **  They  waited  about  an  hour  for  Sunderland,  which  luckily  fell  out,  for  in  this 
time  the  bishops'  lawyers  recdlected  themsdves^  in  order  to  what  followed."  Johnst 
2d  July.  A  minute  examination  of  the  trial  explains  these  words  of  Johnstone,  and 
remarkably  proves  his  accuracy.  From  the  eagerness  of  Pollexfen  that  Wright  should 
proceed  with  his  address  to  the  jiiiy,  it  is  evident  they  did  not  then  inteml  to  make 
the  defence  which  was  afterwards  made. 
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taiiioter  in  a  chair,  of  ^faich  the  beicd  was  down.  No  one  saluted 
him.  The  multitude  hooted  and  hissed,  crying  oufPbpish  dog." 
He  was  so  disordered  by  this  reception,  that  when  he  came  into 
court  he  trembled,  changed  colour  and  looked  down,  as  if  fearful  of 
the  countenances  of  ancient  friends,  and  unable  to  bear  the  contrast 
between  his  own  disgraceful  greatness  and  the  honourable  calamity 
of  the  Bishops.  He  proved  that  the  Bishops  came  to  him  with  a 
petition  to  the  King,  which  he  declined  to  read,  and  that  he  intro- 
duced them  immediately  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated the  purpose  for  which  they  prayed  an  audience. 

The  general  defence  then  began,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops^ 
without  relinquishing  their  minor  objections,  arraigned  the  dis- 
pensing power,  and  maintained  the  right  of  petition  with  a  vigour  and 
boldness  which  entitles  such  of  them  as  were  only  mere  advocates  to 
great  approbation,  and  those  among  them  who  were  actuated  by 
higher  principles  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  country. 
When  Sawyer  began  to  question  the  legality  of  the  Declaration, 
Wright,  speaking  aside,  said,  <^  I  must  not  suffer  them  to  dispute 
the  King's  power  of  suspending  laws.*'  Powell  answered,  '<They 
must  touch  that  point;  for  if  the  King  hath  no  such  power  (as  clearly 
he  hath  not,)  the  petition  is  no  attack  on  the  King's  legal  power, 
and,  therefore,  no  libel.*'  Wright  peevishly  replied,  ^<  I  know  you 
are  full  of  that  doctrine,  but  the  Bishops  shall  have  no  reason  to  say 
I  did  not  hear  them.  Brother,  you  shall  have  your  way  for  once. 
I  will  hear  them.     Let  them  talk  till  they  are  weary." 

The  substance  of  the  argument  was,  that  a  dispensing  power  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution;  that  the  Commons,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  had  formally  consented  that  the  King  should, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  exercise  such  a  power  respecting  a 
single  law  till  the  next  parliament;*  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
trust  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  against  the  existence  of  such  a 
prerogative;  that  though  there  were  many  cases  of  dispensations 
from  penalties  granted  to  individuals,  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  a  pretension  to  dispense  with  laws  before  the  Restoration;  that  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  twice  condemned  by  parliament, 
twice  relinquished,  and  once  disclaimed  by  the  crown;  that  it  was 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  very  last 
session;  and  finally,  that  the  power  to  suspend  was  in  effect  a  power 
to  abrogate;  that  it  was  an  assumption  of  the  whole  legislative 
authority,  and  laid  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
mercy  of  the  King.  Mr.  Somers,  whose  research  bad  supplied  the 
ancient  authorities  quoted  by  his  seniors,  closed  the  defence  in  a 

•  15.  R.  n.  Rot.  Pari. 
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speech  admirable  for  a  perspicuous  brevity  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
the  trial  at  whidh  he  spoke,  on  which,  with  a  mind  so  unruffled  hj 
the  passions  which  raged  round  him  as  even  to  preserve  a  beautiful 
simplicity  of  expression  rarely  reconcileable  with  anxious  condensa- 
tion, he  conveyed  in  a  few  luminous  sentences  the  substance  of  all 
that  had  been  dispersed  over  a  rugged,  prolix,  and  disorderly  eon- 
troversy.  <<  My  Lord,  I  would  only  mention  the  case  respecting 
a  dispensation  from  a  statute  of  Edward  VL,  wherein  all  the  judges 
determined  that  there  never  could  be  an  abrt>gation  or  suspension 
(which  is  a  temporary  abrogation)  of  an  act  of  parliament  but  by  the 
legislative  power.  It  was,  indeed,  disputed  how  far  the  King  might 
dispense  with  the  penalties  on  such  a  particular  law,  as  to  particular 
persons,  but  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  sus- 
pend any  law.  Nay,  I  dare  venture  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Attorney- 
Gveneral,  whether,  in  the  late  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  King  could  not  suspend  a  law,  but  only  grant  a  dis- 
pensation from  its  observance  to  a  particular  person.  My  Lord,  by 
the  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  if  the  prince  requires  something  to 
be  done,  which  the  person  who  is  to  do  it  takes  to  be  unlawful,  it 
ia  not  only  lawful,  but  his  duty,  rescribereprineipif*  to  petition  the 
sovereign.  This  is  all  that  is  done  here;  and  that  in  the  most  hum- 
ble manner  that  could  be  thought  of.  Your  Lordships  will  please 
to  observe  how  far  that  humble  caution  went;  how  careful  they  were 
that  they  might  not  in  any  way  justly  offend  the  King:  they  did  not 
interpose  by  giving  advice  as  peers;  they  never  stirred  till  it  was 
brought  home  to  themselves  as  Bishops.  When  they  made  this  pe- 
tition, all  they  asked  was,  that  it  might  not  be  so  far  insisted  on  by 
his  Majesty  as  to  oblige  them  to  read  it  Whatever  they  thought 
of  it,  they  do  not  take  it  upon  them  to  desire  the  Declaration  to  be 
revoked.  My  Lord,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  alleged  in  the  petition, 
that  they  are  perfectly  true  we  have  shown  by  the  Journals  of  both 
Houses.  In  every  one  of  those  years  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
petition,  this  power  was  considered  by  parliament,  and  upon  debate 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  There  could  then  be  no  design  to 
diminish  the  prerogative,  for  the  King  has  no  such  prerogative. 
Seditious,  my  Lord,  it  could  not  be,  nor  could  it  possibly  stir  up 
sedition  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  private  and  alone;  false  it  could  not  be,  for  the  matter  of  it 
was  true;  there  could  be  nothing  of  malice,  for  the  occasion  was  not 
sought,  but  the  thing  was  pressed  upon  them,  and  a  libel  it  could 
not  be,  because  the  intent  was  innocent,  and  they  kept  within  the 

^  This  phnae  of  the  Roman  law,  which  at  fint  nght  aeemt  mere  pedanliy,  con- 
veya  a  delicate  and  happy  aUuAon  to  the  libeity  of  petition,  which  was  allowed  e^en 
under  the  despotSim  ofithe  emperon  of  Rome. 


bouDcb  set  up  by  the'  lavf  that  giyos  the  mibject  leave  to  apply  to  his 
prince  by  petition  when  he  is  aggrieved."  The  crown  lawyeriy  by 
whom  thla  extensive  and  bold  defence  aeems  to  have  been  unfore- 
seen, manifested  in  their  reply  their  characteristic  faults.  Poivis  was 
feebly  ieehnicaUand  Williaoos  was  offensively  violent.*  Both  evaded 
the  great  question  of  the  prerogative  by  professional  common-plaeee  of 
no  avail  with  the  jury  or  the  public.  They  both  relie^l  on  the  usual 
topics  employed  by  their  predecessors  and  successors,  that  the  truth 
pf  a  libel  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry;  and  that  the  falsehood, 
AS  well  as  the  malice  and  sedition  charged  by  the  information,  were 
not  matters  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  but  qualifications  applied 
by  the  law  to  every  writing  derogatory  from  the  government 
Both  triumphantly  urged  that  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
last  and  present  reign,  being  neither  acts  nor  judgments  of  parlia- 
ment, were  no  proof  of  the  illegality  of  what  they  condemned,  with- 
out  adverting  to  the  very  obvious  consideration  that  the  bishops  ap- 
pealed to  them  only  as  such  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  parliament 
as  it  would  be  imprudent  in  them  to  disregard.  Williams,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  argument,  asked  whether  the  name  of  a  declaration  in 
parliament  could  be  given  to  the  Bill  of  Exduriony  because  it  had 
passed  the  Commons  (where  he  had  been  very  active  in  promoting 
it)  This  indiscreet  allusion  t  was  received  with  a  general  hiss. 
He  was  driven  to  the  untenable  position,  that  a  petition  from  these 
prelates  was  warrantable  only  to  parliament,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  delay  it  till  parliament  was  assembled.  Wright,  waving 
the  question  of  the  dispensing  powerj!  instructed  the  jury  that  a  de- 
livery  to  the  King  was  a  publication;  and  that  any  writing  which 
was  adapted  to  disturb  the  government,  or  make  a  stir  among  the 
people  was  a  libel:  language  of  fearful  import,  but  not  peculiar  to 
him,  nor  confined  to  his  time.  Holloway  thought,  that  if  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bishops  was  only  to  make  an  innocent  provision  for  their 
own  security,  the  writing  could  not  be  a  libel.  Powell  declared 
that  they  were  innocent  of  sedition,  or  of  any  other  crime.  '<  If  such 
a  dispensing  power  be  allowed,  there  will  need  no  parliament;  all 
the  legislature  will  be  in  the  King.     I  leave  the  issue  to  QroA  and 

*  Ponezfenand  l^nch  took  no  fnuJI  pains  to  imreigh  agaiiut  the  Ejp^B  dispenuig 
power.  Tlie  counsel  for  the  Crown  wayed  that  pointy  mough  Mr.  8<^citor  was  fiercely 
earnest  against  the  bishops,  and  took  the  management  upon  himself,  Vr,  Attomey^s 
province  being  to  put  a  smooth  question  now  and  then.  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron) 
Price  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort    Macpherson.    State  Papeis. 

f  V.Citt29June(9July.) 

%  <<The  dispensing  power  is  more  efiectoally  knocked  on  the  head  than  if  an  act 
of  parUament  had  been  made  against  it  The  judges  said  nothing  about  it,  except 
Powell,  who  declared  agsdnst  it  So  it  is  given  up  in  Westminster  Hall.  My  Lord 
Cluef  Justice  is  much  blamed  at  court  for  allowmg  it  to  be  debated.^  ^ohnst  2d 
July. 
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to  your  consciences."  Allibone  overleaped  all  the  fences  of  decency 
or  pradence  so  far  as  to  affirm  ''that  no  man  can  take  upon  himself 
to  write  against  the  actual  exercise  of  the  government,  unless  he  have 
leave  from  the  government,  but  he  .makes  a  libel,  be  what  he  writes 
true  or  false.  The  government  ought  not  to  be  impeached  by  argu- 
ment This  is  a  libel.  No  private  man  can  write  concerning  the 
government  ^t  all,  unless  his  own  interest  be  stirred,  and  then  he 
mtMt  redress  himself  by  law.  Every  man  may  petition  in  what  re- 
lates to  his  private  interests;  but  neither  the  bishops,  nor  any  other 
man,  has  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  afiairs  of  government''  After  a 
trial  which  lasted  ten  hours,  the  jury  retired  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening-  to  consider  their  verdict  The  friends  of  the  bishops 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  jury-room,  and  heard  loud  voices  at  mid- 
night and  at  three  o'clock;  so  anxious  were  they  about  the  issue, 
though  delay  be  in  such  cases  a  sure  symptom  of  acquittal.  The 
opposition  of  one  Arnold,  the  brewer  of  the  King's  house,  being  at 
length  subdued  by  the  steadiness  of  the  others,  they  informed  the 
Chief  Justice,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  jury  was  agreed 
in  their  verdict,^  and  desired  to  know  when  he  would  receive  it 
The  court  met  at  nine  o'clock.  The  nobility  and  gentry  covered 
the  benches,  and  an  immense  concourseof  people  filled  the  Hall,  and 
blocked  up  the  adjoining  streets.  Sir  Robert  Langley,  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  being,  according  to  established  form,  asked  whether  the 
accused  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  pronounced  the  verdict,  ''  Not 
guilty."  No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  a  loud  huzza 
arose  from  the  audience  in  the  court  It  was  instantly  echbed  from 
without  by  a  shout  of  joy,  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient 
and  massy  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.t  It  passed  with  electrical  ra- 
pidity from  voice  to  voice  along  the  infinite  multitude  who  waited 
in  the  streets.  It  reached  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  For  a 
short  time  no  man  seemed  to  know  where  he  was.  No  business 
was  done  for  hours.  The  Solicitor  General  informed  Lord  Sunder- 
land, in  the  presence  of  the  nuncio,  that  never  within  the  remem- 
brance of  man  had  there  been  heard  such  cries  of  applause  mingled 
with  tears  of  joy.|  <^  The  acclamations,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby, 
«  were  a  very  rebellion  in  noise."    In  no  long  time  they  ran  to  the 

•  Letter  of  Ince,  the  soCcitor  for  the  bishops,  to  SancrofL  Gutch,  CoU.  Cur.  L 
374.  From  this  letter  we  learn  that  the  perilous  practice  then  prevailed  of  success- 
ful parties  giving  a  dinner  and  money  to  the  jury.  The  solicitor  proposed  that  the 
dinner  shoiud  be  omitted,  but  that  150  or  200  guineas  should  be  distnbuted  among 
twenty-two  of  the  panel  who  attended.  "Most  of  them  (thai  t>,  the  panel  of  the 
jury)  >K  Church  of  England  men:  sevecal  are  employed  by  the  King  in  the  navy  and 
levenue;  and  some  are  or  once  were  of  the  Dissenters'  party."  News  Letters.  El- 
lis/3d  series,  iv,  105.  Of  this  last  class  we  are  told  by  Johnstone,  (2d  July,)  that, 
M  on  being  sounded  by  the  court  a^ents^  they  declared  that  if  they  were  jurors,  they 
ihould  act  according  to  their  conaaence.'' 

^  daicndoDy  SOth  June.  t  D'Adda,^  July. 
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xMnp  at  Houndow,  and  were  repeated  with  an  ominous  voice  by  tbe 
Boidiers  in  the  hearing  of  the  King,  who,  on  being  told  that  they 
were  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  said,  with  an  ambiguity  pro* 
babiy  arising  from  confusion,  ^*  So  much  the  worse  for  them.''  The 
jury  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations:  hundreds,  with  tears, 
in  their  eyes,  embraced  them  as  deliverers.*  The  bishops,  almost 
alarmed  at  their  own  success,  escaped  from  the  huzzas  of  the  people 
as  privately  as  possible,  and  exhorted  them  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  King.  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  had  remained  in  court 
during  the  trial  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  crowd  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  Sprat  met  with  little  more  regard.t  Cartwright,  in  going  to 
his  carriage,  was  called  a  *^  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;"  and  as  he  was 
very  corpulent,  the  populace  cried  out,  **  Room  for  the  man  with  a 
pope  in  his  belly  !"t  They  bestowed  also  on  Sir  William  Williams 
very  mortifying  proofs  of  disrespect  §  Money  was  thrown  among 
the  populace  to  drink  the  healths  of  the  King,  the  bishops,  and  the 
jury.  In  the  evening  they  did  so,  together  with  confusion  to  the 
papists,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  around  bonfires  which  were 
lighted  thoughout  the  city,  blazing  before  the  windows  of  the  King's 
palaoe,||  where  the  Pope  was  burnt  in  effigy^  by  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  his  lukewarm  friendship  for  their  enemies.  Bonfires 
were  particularly  kindled  before  the  doors  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  required  by  the  multitude  to  defray  the 
expense  of  this  annoyance.  Lord  Arundel,  and  others,  submitted. 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  sent  his  servants  to 
disperse  the  rabble ;  but  after  having  fired  and  killed  the  parish  bea- 
dle, who  came  to  quench  the  bonfire,  they  were  driven  back  into 
the  house.  All  parties,  dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  rejoiced 
'  in  the  acquittal;  the  bishops  and  their  friends  vainly  laboured  to 
temper  the  extravagance  with  which  it  was  expressed.  •*  The  nuncio, 
at  first  touched  by  the  effusion  of  popular  feeling,  but  now  shocked 
by  this  boisterous  triumph,  declared,  that  <'  the  fires  over  the  whole 
city,  the  drinking  in  every  street,  accompanied  by  cries  to  the  health 
of  the  bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Catholics,  with  the  play  of  fire- 
works, and  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  other  demonstrations 
of  furious  gladness,  mixed  with  impious  outrage  against  religion, 
which  were  continued  during  the  night,  formed  a  scene  of  unspeaka- 
ble horror,  displaying,  in  all  its  rancour,  tbe  malignity  of  this  here- 
tical people  against  the  church,  "ff  The  bonfires  were  kept  up  during 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  the  disorderly  joys  of  the  multitude 

•  V.  Citt  A  July.  t  Guteb,  i.  382. 

i  V.  Citt  t\  July.  §  lA 

I  y.  CittetB,  ^  July.  1  Johnst  2d  July.  Genid,  News  Letter,  4th  July. 

••  News  Letter.  ft  D'Adda,  ,\  July. 
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did  not  oease  till  the  dawn  of  Sanday  rtminded  thela  of  ibib  AviSm 
of ihdr  reiigion.*  The  aaitoe  rejoiein§s  spretd  throa|^  the  prinei|»l 
towns;  and  the  grand  jur  j  of  Middlesex  refused  to  find  indictments 
for  a  riot  against  those  who  tumulluously  kindled  the  bonfire>thoagh 
foor  times  sent  out  with  instructions  to  find  theni.f  The  Court 
also  manifested  its  deep  feelings  on  this  occasion.  In  two  days  at 
ter  the  acquittal,  the  rank  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  Williams; 
Powell  for  his  honesty,  and  Holloway  for  his  hesitation,  were  re- 
moved from  the  bench:  the  King  betrayed  the  disturbance  of  his 
mind  even  in  his  camp,:[;  and,  though  accustomed  to  unreserved  con- 
versation  with  Barillon,  he  observed  a  silence  on  the  acquittal  which 
Uie  minister  was  too  prudent  to  interrupt  § 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  memorable  trial,  it  is  ne- 
eessory  to  distinguish  its  peculiar  grievances  from  the  evils  which 
always  attend  the  stricter  administration  of  the  laws  against  politic 
cal  libels.  The  doctrine  that  every  writing  which  indisposes  the 
people  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  however  subversive 
of  all  political  discussion,  is  not  one  of  these  peculiar  grievances; 
for  it  has  often  been  held  in  other  cases,  and,  perhaps,  never  dis*> 
tinetly  disclaimed.  The  position  that  a  libel  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  is  true,  though  the  case  must  be  evident  and 
flagrant  which  would  warrant  its  application.  The  extravagances 
of  Williams  and  Allibone  might  in  strictness  be  laid  out  of  the  case> 
as  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  necessary  to  support  the  prosecu- 
tion, were  it  not  that  they  pointed  out  the  threatening  pOiiiUoiis 
which  success  in  that  attack  might  encourage  and  enable  the  enemy 
to  occupy.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  crown  to  con- 
tend that  the  matter  of  the  writing  was  so  inflammatory  as  to  change 
its  character  from  a  petition  to  a  libel;  that  the  intention  in  com- 
posing it  was  not  to  obtain  relief,  but  to  excite  discontent;  and  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  King  to  insult  him,  and  to  make  its  contents 
known  to  others.  The  attempt  to  extract  such  conclusions  fVom  the 
evidence  against  the  bishops  was  an  excess  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  had  even  then  been  practised  in  any  num«* 
ber  of  cases  which  could  amount  to  authority.  But  the  generous 
feelings  of  mankind  did  not  so  scrupulously  weigh  the  demerits  of 

•  EUii,  iv,  110.  f  Rereiiby,  265.     Gerald's  News  Letter,  rdi  Jul^. 

4  Rereiby,  ubl  tupth. 

i  Whitehall,  6th  July.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  remove  Sir  RichaAl  Hol- 
loway and  Sir  John  Powell  from  beings  justices  of  the  King^s  Bench.  Lond.  Gazette. 
In  tlie  Life  of  James  U.,  it  is  said  that  **  the  King  gave  no  marks  of  his  diopleaaure  to 
the  Judges  Holloway  and  Powell;"  ii.  163.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  James,  to 
ny  that  this  falsehood  does  not  proceed  from  him;  and  justice  requires  it  to  he  added, 
that  as  Dicconson,  the  compiler,  thus  evidently  neglected  the  roost  accessible  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  very  little  credit  is  due  to  those  portions  of  his  namitxve  for 
which,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  cites  no  authority. 


coiatMuum  or  sramaukiro.  8TS 

IM  pMeeutiMk  The  ^tt  of  the  eiEceie  wu  to  throw  a  etrong 
light  on  all  the  odious  qualities  (hid  from  the  mind  in  their  common 
stkte  bj  familiarity)  of  a  jealous  and  restrictive  legislation,  directed 
against  the  ft'ee  exercise  of  reason^  and  the  fair  examination  of  the 
interests  of  the  communit  j.  All  the  vices  of  that  distempered  state 
in  which  a  government  cannot  endure  a  ftarlesa  discussion  of  its 
priiitiples  and  measures,  appeared  in  the  peculiar  evils  of  a  single 
conspicuous  prosecution.  The  feelings  of  mankind,  in  this  respect 
more  provident  than  (heir  judgment,  saw,  in  the  loss  of  every  pos(^ 
the  danger  to  the  last  intrenchments  of  public  liberty*  At  the  mo- 
meat,  a  multitude  of  eircumstancesi  wholly  foreign  to  its  character 
as  a  judicial  proceeding,  gave  the  trial  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Unused  to  popular  meetings,  and  little  ac- 
customed to  political  writings,  the  whole  nation  looked  on  this  first 
public  discussion  of  their  rights  in  a  high  place,  and  surrounded  by 
the  majesty  of  public  justice,  with  that  new  and  intense  interest 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  scenes  to 
imagine.  It  was  the  prosecution  of  men  of  the  most  venerable  cha- 
racter and  manifestly  innocent  intention,  after  the  success  of  which 
no  good  man  could  have  been  secure.  It  was  an  experiment,  in 
some  measure,  to  ascertain  the  means  and  probabilities  of  deliverance* 
The  government  was  on  its  trial;  and  by  the  verdict  of  acquittid, 
the  King  was  justly  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  maintain  usurpa- 
tion by  oppression. 

The  solicitude  of  Sunderiand  for  moderation  in  these  proceedings 
had  exposed  him  to  such  charges  of  iukewarmness,  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary  no  longer  to  delay  the  long-promised  and  decisive  ' 
proof  of  his  identifying  his  interest  with  that  of  bis  master.  Sacri* 
fices  of  a  purely  religious  nature  cost  him  little.*  Some  time  befora, 
he  had  compounded  for  his  own  delay  by  causing  his  eldest  son  to  ab« 
jnre  Protestantism;  **  choosing  rather,''  sets  Barillon,  ^  to  expose  hk 
SOB  than  htottelf  to  fature  hazard." 

The  specious  excuse  of  preserving  his  vote  in  ParHameot  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient.  The  shame  of  apoctacy,  and  an 
anxiety  not  to  embroil  himself  irreparably  with  a  Protestant  suc- 
cessor^  were  the  motives  for  delay^  But  nothing  less  than  a  puUie 
avowal  of  his  conversion  would  now  suffice  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
his  enemies,  who  imputed  his  advice  of  lenity  towards  the  bishops 
to  a  desire  of  keeping  measures  with  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. t    It  was  accordingly  in  the  week  of  the  bishops^  trial  that 

•  «0n ne  Boait ptsde quelle  religion  il «t"    Leta^  d^lll  AYMi^e  (pcat^to« 

BoM^paax)  sar  h.  Cour  de  Londrea,  168r.    Mas.aa  Defidt  des  Ai!kii«s  BUnmgdKS. 

t'^UaTOuki  feftnerlftbottelkeasesftiuiesaii^et  letir  otet  toate pY^exte de diie 

3u'il  peut  entrer  dans  sa  eondoite  quelque  menMpemeUt  poor  la  pattie  de  M.  It  Prince 
'Onuige.''    BariUoii,39JaiM^(ajoljr01688. 
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he  made  public  his  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  with- 
out any  solemn  abjuration;  because  he  had  the  year  before  secretly 
performed  that  ceremony  to  Father  Petre.*  By  this  measure  he 
completely  succeeded  in  preserving  or  recovering  the  favour  of  the 
King,  who  announced  it  with  the  warmest  commendations  to  hia 
Catholic  counsellors,  and  told  the  nuncio  that  a  resolution  so  gene- 
rous and  holy  would  very  much  contribute  to  the  service  of  God. 
**I  have,  indeed,  been  informed/'  says  that  minister,  ^<that  some 
of  the  most  fanatical  merchants  of  the  city  have  observed  that  the 
royal  party  must  certainly  be  the  strongest,  since,  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  exasperation  of  men's  minds,  it  is  thus  embraced  by 
a  man  so  wise,  prudent,  rich,  and  well  informed."f  The  Catholic 
courtiers  also  considered  the  conversion  as  an  indication  of  the  su- 
perior strength  and  approaching  triumph  of  their  religion. ;]1  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  encou* 
raged  him  to  the  step.  But  it  chiefly  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
present  fear  for  his  place  over  the  apprehension  of  remote  conse- 
quences. Ashamed  of  his  conduct,  he  employed  a  friend  to  com- 
municate his  change  to  his  excellent  lady,  who  bitterly  deplored  it§ 
His  uncle,  Henry  Sidney,  the  most  confidential  agent  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  incensed  at  his.  apostacy,  and  openly  expressed  the 
warmest  wishes  for  his  downfall.|| 

Two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  as  if  all  the 
events  which  were  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  of  this  reign,  however 
various  in  their  causes  or  unlike  in  their  nature,  were  crowded  into 
the  same  scene,  the  Queen  was  delivered  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
of  a  son,  whose  birth  had  been  the  object  of  more  hopes  and  fears, 
and  was  now  the  hinge  on  which  greater  events  turned,  than  that  of 
any  other  royal  infant  since  human  aflfairs  have  been  recorded  in 
authentic  history.  Never  did  the  dependence  of  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment on  physical  accident  more  strikingly  appear.  On  Trinity 
Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,1[  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
Che  Prince  of  Wales  was  born,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Dowa- 

•  BariU.  ubi  supra.  **  Father  Petre,  thoug^h  it  was  irre^i^ular,  was  forced  to  say 
two  masses  in  one  morning,  because  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord  Mulgrave  were  not 
to  know  of  each  other's  conyersion.''  Halifax  MSB.  The  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  informed  Sir  William  TnimbuU  of  the  secret  abjuration.  Ibid.  <*  It 
is  now  necessary,"  says  V.  Citters,  "  to  secure  the  King's  favour;  the  Queen's,  if  she 
be  regent;  and  his  own  place  in  the  Council  of  Regency,  if  there  be  one.''  V.  Citten» 
34  June,  (6  July.) 

t  D'Adda,  29th  June,  (9  July.) 

t  Johnst  2d  July. 

4  Johnst  ubi  suprik.  £Tel3m,  who  yisited'Althorp  a  fortnight  after,  alludes  to  it. 
<*  After  a  warm  panegyric  on  tAdy  Sunderland  (Lady  Anne  Digby)  he  says, '  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  the  Lord,  her  husband,  whose  parts  are  omerwiae  conspicuous^ 
were  as  worthy  of  her,  aa  hy  a  fatal  apotiacy  and  court  ambition  he  has  made  himself 
unworthy.'"    Evelyn,  18th July, im 

I  Johnst.  ubi  suprik.  1 1n  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  the  20th. 
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ger,  of  most  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  sevenl  ladies  of  quality; 
of  all,  in  short,  who  were  the  natural  witnesses  on  such  an  occasion, 
except  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  at  Bath,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  cannons  of 
the  Tower  were  fired,  a  general  thanksgiving  was  ordered,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  enjoined  to  give  directions  for  bonfires  and  public 
rejoicing.  Some  addresses  of  congratulation  followed ;  compliments 
were  received  on  so  happy  an  occasion  from  foreign  powers.  The 
British  ministers  abroad,  in  due  time,  celebrated  the  auspicious 
birth  with  undisturbed  magnificence,  at  Rome;  amidst  the  loudest 
manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension  at  Amsterdam. 
From  Jamaica  to  Madras,  the  distant  dependencies,  with  which  an 
unfrequent  intercourse  was  then  maintained  by  tedious  voyages, 
continued  their  prescribed  rejoicings  long  after  other  feelings  openly 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  The  genius  of  Dryden,  which  of- 
ten struggled  with  the  difficulty  of  a  task  imposed,  commemorated 
the  birth  of  the  ^<  son  of  prayer''  in  no  ignoble  verse,*  but  with 
prophecies  of  glory  which  were  speedily  clouded,  and  in  the  end 
most  signally  disappointed.  The  universal  belief  that  the  child  was 
supposititious  is  a  fact  which  illustrates  several  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  aflbrds  a  needful  and  wholesome  lesson  of  scepticism, 
even  in  cases  where  many  testimonies  seem  to  combine,  and  all 
judgments  for  a  time  agree.  The  historians  who  wrote  while  the 
dispute  was  still  pending  enlarge  on  the  particulars;  in  our  age,  the 
only  circumstances  deserving  preservation  are  those  which  throw 
light  on  the  origin  and  reception  of  a  false  opinion  which  must  be 
owned  to  have  contributed  to  the  subsequent  events.  Few  births 
are  so  well  attested  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  prince  whom  almost 
all  English  Protestants  then  believed  to  be  spurious.  The  Queen 
had,  for  months  before,  alluded  to  her  pregnancy,  in  the  most  un* 
afiected  manner,  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  t  The  delivery  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  many  persons  of  unsuspected  veracity,  a 

*  BritamiiA  RediviTft: — 

**  Born  in  bn»d  daylight,  that  the  diig^telul  tout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt: 
Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness  shun. 
And  the  true  eafflet  safely  dares  the  sun. 
Fain  would  the  Sends  hare  made  a  dubious  birth. 

No  future  ills,  nor  accidents,  appear. 
To  su]l|  or  pollute  the  sacred  infant's  year. 
«      '      «  «  m  «  « 

But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  food. 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  tlie  regal  child. 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild." 

t  EUis's  Letters,  iii.  348.  (1st  series,  1824)    2l8t  Feb.,  I5th  Hay,  and  afterwards 
6th  July  and  13th.    The  last  is  decisive. 
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coDfiderible  number  of  whom  were  Frotestitntf.    Mesaengers  were 
early  Cfeot  to  fqlcb  Dr.  Chamb^rUinf  ao  eminent  obstetrical  practi- 
tioaer,  and  a  noted  Whig,  who  bad  been  oppreased  by  the  Kio^ 
and  who  would  have  been  the  last  person  summoned  to  be  present 
at  a  pretended  delivery.^    But  as ''  pot  one  in  a  thousand ''  bad  cre- 
dited the  pregnancy,  the  public  now  looked  at  the  birth  with  a  stropg 
prediip<»ition  to  unbelief,  which  a  very  natural  neglect  suffered  for 
some  time  to  grow  stronger  from  being  uncontradicted,    Thift  pre- 
judice was  provoked  to  greater  violence  by  the  triumph  of  the  C^tbo- 
licsy  as  suspicion  had  before  been  awakened  by  their  bold  predictions. 
The  importance  of  the  event  had,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  preg- 
nancy, produced  mystery  and  reservoi  the  frequent  attendants  of 
fearful  anxiety,  which  were  eagerly  seized  on  as  presumptions  c^ 
sinister  purpose.     When  a  passionate  and  iuezperienced  Queen  dia- 
dained  to  take  any  measures  to  silence  malicious  rumours,  her  inac- 
tion was  imputed  to  inability;  when  she  submitted  to  the  use  of  pm* 
dent  precautions,  they  were  represented  as  betraying  tbe  fears  of 
conscious  guilt:  every  act  of  the  royal  fiimily  had  some  handle  by 
which  ingenious  hostility  could  turn  it  against  them.    Reason  was 
employed  only  to  discover  ai^uments  in  support  of  the  judgment 
/  which  passion  had  pronounced     In  spite  of  the  strongest  evidence, 
tbe  Princess  Anne  honestly  persevered  in  her  incredulity.t    John- 
stone, who  received  minute  information  of  all  the  particulars  of  the 
delivery  from  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,]:  could  not  divest  hire- 
self  of  suspicions,  of  which  the  good  faith  seems  to  be  proved  by  his 
not  hazarding  a  positive  judgment  on  the  subject    The  slightest 
incidents  of  a  lying-in  room  were  darkly  coloured  by  his  suspicions. 
It  is  evident  that  no  incidents  in  human  life  could  have  stood  the  test 
of  trial  by  miuds  so  prejudiced,  especially  as  long  as  adverse  scrutiny 
bas  the  advantages  of  partial  selection  and  skilful  insinuatiouy  undis- 
turbed by  full  discussion,  in  which  all  circumstances  are  equally 
sUted.  When  the  before-mentioned  attendant  of  the  Queen  declared 
to  a  large  company  of  gainsayers  that  '<  she  would  swear/'  as  she  after- 
wards did,  ^*  that  the  Queen  had  a  child/'  it  was  immediately  said, 
«« How  ambiguous  is  her  ezpVession!  the  child  might  have  been  bom 
dead.''    At  one  moment  he  boasts  of  the  universal  unbelief;  at  an- 
other he  is  content  with  saying  that  even  wise  men  see  no  evidence 
of  the  birth;  that,  at  all  events,  there  is  doubt  enough  to  require  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  that  the  general  doubt  may  be  lawfully 

i 

•  0r.  Chambettein's  Letter  to  the  PrincesB  Sophia.    Dalr^ple^  Append. 

•|-  PiinceflB  Anne  to  Princeas  of  Oiange.    n>id. 

^  Johnst  June  13.  Mn.  Dawson,  one  of  the  gentlevoxnen  of  the  Queen's  bed- 
cfaamber,  a  Protestant,  afterwards  examined  befine  the  privy  oouncU,  who  communi- 
oated  9U  the  drcumstances  to  l^er  friend,  Mrs.  BailUe,  of  Jenriswood,  Johnstone's 
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emplojed  tM  an  argument  by  tbose  who»  even  if  thej  do  not  sbat^  it» 
did  nothing  to  produce  it.*  He  sometimes  endeavoura  to  stifle  bis 
own  scepticism  by  public  opinion)  and  on  other  occasions  has  recourse 
to  these  very  ambigaous  maxims  of  factious  casuistry ;  but  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  confidential  letters  shows  the  groundless  unbeUef  in  the 
prince's  legitimacy  to  have  been  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  general  Yn- 
rioOs  and  even  contradictory  accounts  of  the  supposed  imposture  were 
circulated.  It  was  said  that  the  Queen  was  never  pregnant;  that 
she  had  miscarried  at  Easter;  that  qne  child,  and  by  some  accounts 
two  children,  in  succession,,  had  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
abortion.  That  these  tales, contradicted-  each  other,  was  a  very 
slight  objection  u»  the  eyex»f  a  national  prejudice..  The  peo^e  were 
very  slow  in  seeing  the  contradiction.  Some  had  heard  only  one 
story,  some  njurabled  parts  of  more  together.  The  sealous,  when 
beat  out  of  one  version,  retired  upon  another.  The  skilfiil  chose 
that  which,  like  the  abortion,  of.  which  there  had  actually  been  a 
danger,  had  some  apparent  support  from  fects.  When  driven  suc- 
cessively from  every  post,  they  took  refuge  in  the  general  remaidc, 
that  so  many  stories  must  have  a  foundation;  that  they  all  coincided 
in  the  essential  circumstance  of  a  supposititious  birth,  though  they 
difiered  in  iacis  of  inferior  moment ;  that  the  Kii^  deserved,  by  hb 
other  breaches  of  faith,  the  faulniliation  which  he  now  underwent; 
that  the  natural  ponishment  of  those  who  have  often  deceived  is  to 
be  disbelieved  when  they  speak  truth.  It  is  the  policy  of  most  parties 
not  to  discourage  zeatous  partisans*  The  multitude  considered  every 
man  who  hesitated  in  thinking  the  worst  of  aa  eaemy,  as  bis^  abettor; 
and  the  loodaess  of  the  popular  cry  subdued  the  remains  of  candid 
doubt  in  those  who  bad  at  first,  from  policy,  countenanced,  though 
they  did  not  contrive  the  delusion.  At  subsequent  times,  it  was  not 
thought  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  take  away  any  prop  from  the 
Revolution,  and  to  detect  a  prevalent  error,  which  afibrded  a  justi- 
fication of  it,  which,  though  ignoble,  enabled  the  partisans  of  inviola- 
ble succession  to  adhere  to  it  without  inconsistency  during  the  reign 
of  Anne.t  By  a  belief  in  the  spuriousness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  house  of  Hanover  were  brought  more  near  to  an  hereditary 
right  Johnstone,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment,  almost  worked 
himself  into  a  belief  of  it ;  Lloyd,^  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  honestly  ad- 
hered to  it  many  years  after4  The  collection  of  inconsistent  ramours 

•Johnst  18th  June. 

f  Careat  against  the  Whigs,  part.  ii.  50,  where  the  queslifln  is  kft  in  doubt  at  the 
critieal  period  of  1713. 

^  See  hia  acoomit,  adiFeited  to  by  Bamet,  and  others,  published  by  OidmivMi,  i. 
734.  .  ^  The  bidKip  whom  your  friends  know,  bids  tne  tell  them  that  he  had  inet 
with  netthet  man  nor  wooMn  who  were  so  ^ood  as  to  beheve  the  Prince  of  Walaa  to 
be  a  lawful  child."    Johnst.  2d  July.    This  bold  >ishop  was  probahly  Cong^aa. 

48 
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on  this  sttbjeet  by  Burnet  reflects  more  on  hk  judgmeiit  tiian  anj 
other  passage  of  his  history ;  yet,  zealous^  as  he  was,  his  eefiflcience 
would  not  allow  him  to  profess  his  own  belief  in  what  w^s  still  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  his  party.  Echard,  under 
George  I.,  intimates  his  disbelief,  for  which  he  is  almost  rebuked  by 
Kennet  The  upright  and  judicious  Rapin,  though  a  Freinch  Pro- 
testant, an  officer  in  the  army  led  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  into 
England,  yet^in  the  liberty  of  his  foreign  retirement,  gaye  an  honest 
judgment  again  his  prejudices.  Both  parties,  on  this  subject,  so  ex* 
aetly  believed  what  they  wished,  that,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  indi* 
Vidual  before  him  examined  it  on  grounds  of  reason.  The  Catholics 
were  right  by  change,  and  by  chance  the  Protestants  were  wrong. 
Had  it  been  a  case  of  the  temporary  success  of  artful  impostures,  so 
cooMnon  an  occurrence  would  have  deserved  no  notice.  But  the 
growth  of  a  general  delusion  from  the  prejudice  and  pasrion  of  a 
natbn,  and  the  deep  root  which  enabled  it  to  keep  a  place  in  history 
for  half  a  century,  render  this  transactran  worthy  to  be  remembered 
by  posterity. 

The  triumph  of  the  bishops  did  not  terminate  all  proceedings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  against  the  disobedient  clergy. 
They  issued  an  order*  requiring  the  proper  officers  in  each  diocess 
to  make  a  return  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  read  the  royal 
declaration.  On  the  day  before  that  which  was  fixed  for  the  giving 
in  the  return^  a  meeting  of  chancellors  and  archdeacons  was  held, 
at  which  eight  agreed  to  return  that  they  had  no  means  of  procuring 
the  information  but  at  their  regular  visitatiob,  which  did  not  Mi 
within  the  appointed  time.  Six  decline^  to  make  any  return;  and 
fi^e  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  that  the  order  had  not  been  le- 
jgally  served  upon  them.^  The  commissioners  were  now  content  to 
shut  their  eyes  on  lukewarmness,  resistance,  or  evasion.  They  af- 
fected a  belief  in  the  reason  assigned  for  non-compliance,  directed  a 
return  to  be  made  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  appointed  a  pre- 
vious day  for  a  visitation.^  On  the  day  when  they  exhibited  these 
symptoms  of  debility  and  decay,  they  received  a  letter  from  Sprat, 
tendering  the  resignation  of  his  seat  at  their  board,  which  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  foreboding  thm  speedy  dissolution;^  and  the  last 
dying  effi>rt  of  their  usurped  authority  was  to  adjourn  to  a  day  on 
which  they  were  destined  never  to  meet.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
discredit  into  which  these  proceedings  had  fallen,  that  the  Bishop 

•  13th  Julf,  Lend.  Ctaa. 

t  Saycrs'  News  Letter,  18th  August  i  16th  Augurt,  London  Gazette. 

^  Stiyen?  News  Letter,  22d  August.  «  The  secretuy  gave  this  letter  to  the  chan- 
oefisr,  who  swore  that  the  bishop  was  mad.  He  gave  it  to  the  loid  president,  but  H 
wasnererreadto  the  boavd."  Such  was  then  the  diMNder  in  their  mindsandm 
their  proceedings. 


of  Ghkhester  tmd  the  spirit  to  saspend  oat  of  his  clergy  fer  obe- 
dieitce  to  the  King's  order  in  reading  the  royal  declaration.^  The 
ooart  and  the  church  contended  with  each  other  for  the  alliance  of 
the  dissenters,  but  with  very  uneqoal  success.  The  last  attempt  of 
the  King  to  gain  them,  was  the  admission  into  the  privy  council  of 
three  gentlemen,  who  were  either  nonconformists^  or  well  disposed 
towards  that  body, — Sir  John  Trevor,  G>lonel  Titus,  and  Mr.  Vane, 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane-f  In  the 
mean  time^  the  church  took  better  means  to  unite  all  Protestants 
against  a  usurpation  which  clothed  itself  in  the  garb  of  religious  li- 
berty. The  established  clergy  held  several  consultations  on  the 
mode  of  coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  the  dissenters.;]^  The 
archbishop  and  clergy  of  London  had  several  conferences  with  the 
principal  dissenting  ministers  on  the  measures  fit  to  be  proposed 
about  religion  in  the  next  parliament. §  The  primate  himsetf  issued 
admonitions  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  have  a 
very  tender  regard  to  their  brethren,  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  to  entreat  them  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  union  of  all  reformed 
churches  ''at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  common  enemy, **|| 
conformably  to  the  late  petition  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  in 
which  they  had  declared  their  willingness  to  come  into  such  a  tem- 
per as  should  be  thought  fit  with  the  dissenters,  when  that  matter 
should  be  considered  in  parliament  and  convocation.  He  even 
carried  this  new-bom  tenderness  towards  the  long  persecuted  dis- 
senters, so  far  as  to  renew  those  projects  f<^  uniting  the  more  mode- 
rate of  them  to  the  Church,  by  some  concessions  relating  to  the 
terms  of  worship,  and  for  exempting  those  whose  scruples  were  in- 
surmountable from  the  severity  of  penal  laws,  which  had  been 
smothered  by  his  friends,  when  they  were  negotiated  by  Hale  and 
Baxter  in  the  preceding  reign;  and,  within  a  few  months  after, 
these  amicable  overtures  were  again  resisted,  by  the  same  party, 
with  loo  much  success.  The  disafiection  of  the  Church  manifested 
itself  in  several  instances.  The  University  of  Oxford  refu(?ed  so 
small  a  compliance  as  that  of  conferring  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  on  their  bishop,  according  to  the  royal  mandamu8,1f  and 
hastened  to  elect  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond  to  be  their  chancellor 
.  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  escape  the  imposition  of 
Jeffreys,  for  whom  they  apprehended  a  recommendation  from  the 
Court. 

*  Sayers'  News  Letter,  19fh  Sept.,  Kenn.  iu.  515,  note;  in  both  which,  the  date  of 
Sprat's  letter  is  15th  August,  1688,  the  day  before  the  hurt  meeting  of  the  coromif- 
sioners. 

\  6th  July,  Lond.  Gaz.  i  Sayers*  News  Letter,  Tth  July. 

§  News  Letter,  2l8t  July.    Effis,  iv.  117,  (2d  series.)        |  Doylcy,  i.  324. 

1  Sayers*  News  Letter,  25th  July. 
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Several  flymptoim  dqw  indicated  that  the  oational  ^liooiiteDb 
had  infected  the  armed  force.  The.  seamen  in  the  squadron  at  the 
Nore  received  «ome  moaks  who  were  sent  to  officiate  among  tbem 
with  boisterous  marks  of  derision  and  aversion;  and^  though  the 
tumult  was  composed  by  the  presence  of  the  Kingy  it  left  behind 
dispositions  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  disaffected  oflker&  His 
proceedings  respecting  the  army  were  uniformly  impolitic.  He 
had,  very  early,  boaited  of  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  guards 
who  were  converted  to  his  religion;  thus  disclosing  to  them  the 
dangerous  secret  of  their  importance  to  his  designs.*  This  sensi- 
bility to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bishops,  shown  at  the  Tower  and 
at  Lambeth,  betokened  a  proneness  to  fellow  foeling  with  the  peo- 
ple, which  Sunderland  had  before  intimated  to  the  nuncio,  and  of 
which  he  probably  forewarned  his  master.  After  the  triumph  of 
these  prelates,  on  occasion  of  which  the  feelings  of  the  army  de- 
clared themselves  more  loudly,  the  King  had  recourse  to  the  very 
doubtful  expedient  of  paying  open  court  to  thenu  He  dined  twice 
a  week  in  the  camp,t  and  showed  an  anxiety  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them  by  a  display  of  affability,  of  precautions  for  their  com- 
fort, and  of  pride  in  their  discipline  and  appearance.  Without  the 
boldness  which  quells  a  mutinous  spirit,  or  the  firmness  which, 
where  activity  would  be  injurious,  can  quietly  look  at  a  danger  till 
it  disappears  or  may  be  surmounted,  he  yielded  to  the  restless  fear- 
fulness  which  seeks  a  momentary  relief  in  rash  and  miscfaievoua 
.effi»rts,  that  rouse  many  rebellious  tempers  and  subdue  none.  A 
written  test  was  prepared,  which  even  the  privates  were  required 
to  subscribe*;^  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  contribute  to  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  law&  It  was  first  to  be  tendered  to  some  regi- 
4nents  who  were  most  expected  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  army. 
The  experiment  was  tried  on  Liord  Lichfield's  regiment,  and  all  those 
who  hesitated  in  complying  with  his  Majesty's  commands  were  com- 
manded to  lay  down  their  arms :  the  whole  regiment,  except  two 
captains  and  a  few  Catholic  soldiers,  actually  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  king  was  thunderstruck ;  and,  after  a  gloomy  moment  of  silence, 
ordered  them  to  take  up  their  muskets,  saying,  '*  that  he  should  not 
again  do  them  the  honour  to  consult  them.'*§  When  the  troops  re- 
turned from  the  encampment  to  their  quarters,  another  plan  was^ 
attempted  for  securing  their  fidelity,  by  the  introduction  of  trust- 

•  D'Adda,  5th  Dec.  1687. 

f  Jillis,  iv.    News  Letter,  iii.  t  Johnst  2d  July.     Oldmiz.  i.  739. 

§  Kennet,  iii.  516.  Ralph  speaks  doubtfully  of  this  scene,  of  which,  inde^  no 
writer  has  mentioned  the  place  or  time.  The  written  test  is  confirmed  by  Johnstone, 
and  Kennejt  could  hardly  have  been  deceived  about  the  sequel.  The  place  must 
have  been  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  the  time  was  probably  about  the  middle  of 
July. 
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vmibf  recrmtB.  \l(^tii  this  view,  fifty  Imh  CaOdics  were  ordered 
to.be  eqaalljr  distributed  among  the  tea  companies  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  regtineiit  at  PortaiBOUth,  which,  having  a  colrael  incapa- 
citated  by  law,  was  expected  to  be  better  disposed  to  the  receptioD 
of  recruits  liable  to  the  same  objection*  But  the  experiment  was 
too  late,  and  conducted  with  a  dow  formality  aiien  from  the  genius 
of  soldiers.  The  officers  were  now  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments 
with  their  own  class  in  society.  .  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  the  Ave  captains  who  were  present,  positively  refused  to  com* 
ply.  They  were  brought  from  Windsor  under  an  escort  of  cavalry, 
tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  The  King 
relented,  or  rather  faltered.  He  ofiered  pardon,  on  condition  of 
obedience;  a  fault  as  great  as  the  original  attempt  They  all  re- 
fused. The  greater  part  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment 
threw  up  their  commission^  and,  instead  of  intimidatioo,  a  great 
and  general  disconient  was  spread  throughout  the  army.  To  the 
odium  incurred  by  an  attempt  to  recruit  it  from  those  who  were 
deemed  the  most  hostile  of  foreign  enemies,  was  superadded  the  con- 
tempt which  feebleness  in  the  execution  of  obnoxious  designs  never 
fails  to  inspire.* 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  o[  three  years  from  the  death  of  Mon- 
mouth and  of  the  destruction  of  his  adherents,  when  all  who  were 
not  zealously  attached  to  the  crown  seemed  to  be  dependent  on  its 
mercy,  were  all  ranks  and  parties  of  the  English  nation,  without  any 
previous  show  of  turbulence,  and  with  not  much  of  that  cruel  op- 
pression of  individuals  which  is  usually  necessary  to  awaken  the 
pasHoos  of  a  people,  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  conducted  to 
the  brink  of  a  great  revolution.  The  appearance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  filled  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  his  legitimacy  with 
terror,  and  roused  the  warmest  indignation  of  those  who  considered 
his  supposed  birth  ss  a  flagitious  imposture.  Instead  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protestant  successor,  it  presented,  after  the  death  of 
James,  no  prospect  but  an  administration  certainly  not  more  favour- 
able to  religion  and  liberty,  under  the  regency  of  the  Queen,  and  in 
the  reign  of  a  prince  educated  under  her  superintendence.  These 
apprehensions  bad  been  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
by  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  and  they  at  last  afiected  even  the  army, 
the  last  resource  of  power;  a  tremendous  weapon,  which  cannot 
burst  without  threatening  destruction  to  all  around,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  happily  so  overcharged  as  to  recoil  on  him  who 
wields  ity  would  rob  all  the  slaves  in  the  world  of  hope,  and  all  the 
freemen  of  safety.    The  state  of  the  other  British  kingdoms  was  not 

*  Reresby,  270— 372$  who  seems  to  hare  beea  a  captain  in  this  regiment.  Bur- 
net, liL  272. 
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anch  as  to  abata  the  alarmt  of  England^  la  Ireknd  Ibe  goremiiwait 
of  TTtcoBiiel  was  always  svfflcientty  in  adrance  of  the  EagKsb  mi- 
Bistar  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  nation  fixed  on  the  eoarse  which  their 
rulers  were  steering.^  Its  influence  in  spreading  alarm  and  disafiec- 
tion  tbroagh  the  other  dominions  of  the  King,  is  confessed  by  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  of  his  apologists.  Scotland  was  also  a  mirror 
in  which  the  English  nation  might  behold  their  approaching  doom. 
The  natnral  tendency  of  the  dispensing  and  snspendii^  powers  to 
terminate  in  the  assumption  of  the  whole  anthority  of  legtslatioB, 
was  visible  in  the  declarations  of  indulgence  bsoed  in  that  kingdom. 
They  did  not,  as  in  England,  profess  to  be  founded  on  limited  and 
peculiar  prerogatires  of  the  King,  either  as  the  head  of  the  church 
or  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  nor  on  usages  and  determinations  which, 
if  they  sanctioned  such  acts  of  power,  at  least  confined  them  within 
fixed  boundaries,  but  upon  what  the  King  himself  displayed,  in  all 
its  amplitude  and  with  all  its  termors,  as  '*onr  sovereign  authority, 
prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  our  subjects  are 
bound  to  obey  without  reservation.'*f  In  the  exercise  of  this  alarm- 
ing power,  not  only  were  all  the  old  oaths  taken  away,  but  a  new 
oath,  professing  passive  obedience,  was  proposed  as  the  condition  of 
toleration.  A  like  declaration  of  1()98,  besides  the  repetition  of  so 
high  an  act  of  legislative  power  as  that  of  ^  annulling  "  oaths  which 
the  legislature  bad  prescribed,  proceeds  to  dissolve  all  the  com'ts  of 
justice  and  bodies  of  magistracy  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  that  by 
their  acceptance  of  new  commissions  conformably  to  the  royal  plea- 
sure, they  m^ht  renounce  all  former  oaths,  so  that  every  member 
of  them  would  hold  his  office  under  the  suspending  and  even  annul- 
ling powers,  on  the  legitimacy  of  which  the  whole  judicature  and 
administration  of  the  realm  would  thus  exclusively  rest}    Blood 

*  "  I  do  not  Tindicate  all  that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  cithtn  did  in  Ireland  before  the 
Reyolution,  which,  most  of  any  thing,  brought  it  on.  I  am  sensible  that  their  carriage 
gave  greater  occaidon  to  King  James's  enemiea  than  aU  the  other  mal-administrations 
charged  upon  his  government."  I^ealie,  Answer  to  King's  State  of  the  Protettaiit%  7S. 
Leshe  is  the  ablest  of  Jameses  apolog^ts.  He  skilfully  avoids  all  the  particulaiB  of 
Tyreonnera  government  before  the  Revolution.  That  silence,  and  this  general  ad- 
miaaion,  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  against  it. 

f  Proclamation,  12th  February,  1687.  Woodrow,  ii.,  App.  No.  cxxix.  "We  here 
in  England  see  what  we  must  look  to.  A  parliament  in  Scotland  proved  a  little  stub- 
born; now  obtohUe  power  coma  to  set  all  iq^ht;  so  when  the  closeting  lua  gone  round, 
we  may,  perhaps,  see  a  parliament  here;  but  if  it  chance  to  be  untowan!,  then  our 
reverend  judges  will  copy  from  Scotland,  and  will  discoyer  to  us  this  new  mystenr  of 
ftbiolute  power,  which  we  are  all  obli^^  to  obey  without  reserve."  Bumefs  Benec- 
tions  on  Proclam.  for  Toleration.  Eighteen  Papers  on  Affairs  of  State,  10.  Jjxai, 
1689. 

t  Proclamation^  15th  May.  Woodrow,  ii.,  App.  No.  crcrm.  Fmmtainhall,  i. 
504.  The  hitter  writer  informs  us^  that  "this  occasioned  several  sheriffs  to  forbear 
awhile."  Perth,  the  Scottish  chancellor,  who  carried  this  Declaration  to  Scotland, 
assured  the  nuncio,  before  leavbg  London,  "that  the  royal  prerogative  was  then  so 
extensive  as  not  to  require  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  which  was  only  «  useful 
corroboration."    D'Adda,  ^  May,  1688. 
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had  ctaSBd  ¥>  flow  for  rdigbD^  and  the  eiecntioh  of  Reiiwick,*  a 
pious  and  iatrepid  miiustery  who,  according  to  (he  principles  of  the 
moot  zealous  party  among  the  Presbjterians^f  openly  denied  James 
IL  to  be  hit'  rightful  sovereign,  is  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real 
exceptbn;  for  the  o£fence  imputed  to  him  was  not  of  a  religious  na<* 
turoi  and  must  have  heen  punidhed  by  every  established  authority^ 
though  an  iaopartial  observer  would  rather  regret  the  imprudence 
than  question  the  justice  of  such  a  declaration  from  the  mouths  of 
these  persecuted  men.    Books  against  the  King's  religion  were  re- 
prehended or  repressed  by  the  Privy  Council.  |    Barclay,  the  cele* 
brated  Quaker,  was  at  this  time  in  such  favour,  that  he  not  only 
receiveda  liberal  pension,  but  had  influence  enough  to  procure  an 
indecent  but  successful  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  effect  annulling  a  judgment  for  a  large  sum  of  money  against 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  a  bold  and  fierce  chieftain,  who  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  accomplished  and  pacific  apol(^st8.§    Though  the 
clei^  of  the  Established  Church  had  two  years  before  resisted  an 
unlimited  toleration  by  prerc^ative,  yet  we  are  assured  by  a  com- 
petent witness,  that  their  opposition  arose  chiefly  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  encourage  the  unhappy  Presbyterians,  then  almost  entirely 
ruined,  and  scattered  through  the  world.  H    The  deprivation  of  two 
prelates,  Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  for  his  conduct  in  Parliament, 
and  Caimcross,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  subsequent  sub- 
mission, for  not  censuring  a  preacher  against  the  Church  of  fiome,11 
showed  the  English  clergy  that  suspensions  like  that  of  Compton 
might  be  followed  by  more  decisive  measures,  but  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  complaints  of  the  Scottish  Church.    From  that  time,  at 
least,  their  resistance  to  the  court  entirely  ceased.     It  was  followed 
by  symptoms  of  an  opposite  disposition.    Among  these  may  probably 
be  reckoned  the  otherwise  inexplicable  return  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  eloquent  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  their  principal  in- 
strument in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  ac- 
cepted that  station**  at  the  moment  of  the  triumph  of  those  principles 
which  he  had  forfeited  the  same  office  by  opposing  two  years  before. 
The  Primate  prevailed  on  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  to  declare, 
by  an  address  to  the  King,  their  opinion  that  he  might  take  away 

*  17th  Febniaiy,  1688.    FountainbalL    Woodrow.  f  Called  Cameronians. 

^  A  bookaeUer  in  Edinburgh,  *'  threatened  for  publishing  an  account  of  the  perse- 
cution in  France."  Fountainhall,  8th  Feb.  1688.  Cockbum,  a  nunister,  foibidden  to 
continue  a  Review,  taken  chiefly  from  Le  Clerc's  **  Biblioth^ue  Universelle,"  contain- 
ing some  Extracts  from  Habillon'a  Iter  Italicum,  which  were  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

§  Fountainhall,  2d  June,  1688. 

I  Bakams,  Affairs  of  Scotland,  8.    Lond.  1714 

1  Skinner,  Eccles.  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  500—504. 

*•  23d  Feb.  168a    FountainhaU. 
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the  penal  laws  wiAoat  tti^  consent  of  parliament*  No  manifesta- 
tion of  sympathy  appears  to  have  been  made  towards  the  English 
Bishops,  at  the  moment  of  their  danger  or  of  their  triumph,  by  their 
brethren  in  Scotland.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Prelates 
of  England  o&red  wholesome  and  honest  counsel  to  their  Sovereign, 
those  of  Scotland  presented  an  address  to  him,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  **  God  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necks 
of  his  enemies,  "f  In  the  awful  struggle  in  which  the  English  na- 
tion and  church  were  about  to  engage,  they  had  to  number  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  among  their  enemies. 

•Fou]ituiib«]]«39thMM:ch,ie8a.  t^^^^^^^^   8kiQn^,iL5I3. 
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iXJCnUNE  OP  OBEDIENCE.-IIIOHT  OP  RlSlgTANCE.-COMPARIBON  OP  POREIGH 
AND  CIVIL  WAR.— RroHl*  OP  CALLING  AUXILIARlfiS.— RELATIONS  OP  TBB  PEO- 
PLE OP  EUSLAND  AND  OP  HOLLAND. 


The  time  was  now  come  when  the  people  of  England  were  called 
upon  to  determine,  whether  they  should  by  longer  subtnisrion  san<:- 
tion  the  UBufpations  and  encourage  the  farther  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  or  take  up  arms  against  the  established  authority  of  their 
sovereign  for  the  defence  of  their  legal  rights,  as  well  as  of  those 
safeguards  which  the  constitution  had  placed  around  them.  Though 
the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem  requires  the  calmest  exercise 
of  reason,  the  circumstances  which  bring  it  forward  commonly  call 
forth  mightier  agents,  which  disturb  and  overpower  the  action  of 
the  understanding.  In  conjunctures  so  awful,  where  men  feel  more 
than  they  reason,  their  conduct  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  boldness 
OP  wariness  of  their  nature,  by  their  love  of  liberty  or  their  attach- 
ment to  quiet,  by  their  proneness  or  slowness  to  fellow-feeling  with 
their  countrymen.  The  generous  virtues  and  turbulent  passions 
rouse  the  brave  and  aspiring  to  resistance;  some  gentle  virtues  and 
useful  principles  second  the  qualities  of  human  nature  in  disposing 
many  to  submission.  The  duty  of  legal  obedience  seems  to  forbid 
that  appeal  to  arms  which  the  necessity  of  preserving  law  and  li- 
berty allows,  or  rather  demands.  In  such  a  conflict  there  is  little 
^iet  kft  for  moral  deliberation.  Yet  by  the  immutable  principles 
of  morality,  and  by  them  alone,  must  the  historian  try  the  conduct 
of  all  men,  before  he  allows  himself  to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  opinion,  example,  temptation,  and  obstacle,  which, 
though  they  never  authorize  a  removal  of  the  everlasting  llandmarks 
of  right  and  wrong,  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  in  allotting  a  dUe  de- 
gree of  commendation  or  censure  to  hiifman  actions. 

The  Englbh  law,  Kke  that  of  most  other  countries,  lays  dbwn  no 
limits  of  obedience.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  au- 
thorized teachers  of  public  morality,  carried  their  principles  much 
farther  than  was  required  by  a  mere  concurrence  with  this  cautious 
silence  of  the  law.     Not  content  with  inculcating,  i&  common  with 
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all  other  moraRstSy  religious  or  philoaophtcal  obedience  to  civfl  go^ 
vernmeDt  as  ooe  of  the  most  essentia!  duties  g(  human  life,  the  En- 
glish Church,  perhaps,  alone  had  solemnly  pronoumced  that  in  the 
conflict  of  obligations  no  other  rule  of  duty  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, become  more  binding  than  that  of  allegiance.  £ven  the 
duty  which  seems  paramount  to  every  other,  that  which  requires 
every  citizen  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  comftuinity, 
ceased,  according  lo  their  moral  system,  to  have  any  binding  force, 
whenever  it  could  not  be  performed  without  resistance  to  established 
government  Regarding  the  power  of  a  monarch  as  more  sacred 
than  the  paternal  authority  from  which  they  vainly  laboured  to  de- 
rive it,  they  refused  to  nations  oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants* 
tliose  rights  of  self-defence  which  no  moralist  or  lawgiver  bad  ever 
denied  to  children  against  unnatural  parents.  To  palliate  the  ex- 
travagance of  thus  representing  obedience  as  the  only  duty  without 
Aft  exception,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  divine  origin  of  govern- 
ment, as  if  every  other  moral  rule  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  theists, 
equally  enJMned  and  sanctioned  by  the  Deity.  To  denote  these 
singular  doctrines^  it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  the  terms  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  uncouth  and  jarring  forms  of 
speech,  not  unfitly  Representing  a  violent  departure  from  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind.  This  attempt  to  exalt  submi&ion  so  high 
as  to  be  always  the  highest  duty,  constituted  the  undistinguishing 
loyalty  of  which  the  Church  of  England  boasted  as  her  exclusive  at- 
tribute, in  contradistinction  to  the  other  reformed  communions,  as 
well  as  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  it 
was  promulgated  ia  the  homilies  or  discourses  appointed  by  the 
Church  Co  be  read  from  the  pulpit  to  tlie  people,f  and  all  deviations 
from  it  had  been  recently  condemned  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  decree  from  Rome  or  from  Trent.  ^  The  seven 
Bishops  themselves,  in  the  very  petition  which  brought  the  contest 
with  the  crown  to  a  crisis,  boasted  of  tlie  inviolable  obedience  of 
their  church,  and  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  the  King's  re- 
peated acknowledgments  of  it  May,  all  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 
principal  laymen  of  the  Church  had  recorded  their  adherence  to  the 
same  principles,  ia  a  still  more  solemn  and  authoritative  mode.  By 
the  act  of  Uniformity ,§  which  restored  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
episcopal  churchy  it  was  enacted  that  every  clergyman,  schoolmaster, 
and  private  tutor  should  subscribe  a  declaration,  affirming  that  *<  it 
was  not  lawful,  on  any  pretext,  to  take  uy  arms  against  the  King,'' 

*  Interpretation  of  Romans,  ziu.  1-^7,  written  under  Ners»    Among  many  otfaen^ 
Soutli,  Sermon,  5tli  Nov.  1663. 
t  Homilies  of  £dw.  YL  and  Eliz.  f  Paii  Bist.  SOtb  My,  1689. 
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l^rliich  members  of  corporation  •  and  officers  of  militia  f  were  by 
t>ther  8tHt»tesof  the  same  period  compelled  to  swear;  to  say  nothing 
t>f  the  still  more  comprehensive  oath  which  the  high-church  leaders, 
thirteen  years  before  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  had  laboured  to  im- 
pose on  all  public  officers,  magiaftrates,  ecclesiastics^  and  members  of 
<both  Hoases  of  Parliament 

That  no  man  can  lawfally  pmmise  what  he  cannot  lawfully  do, 
i^  a  Self-evident  proposition.    That  there  are  some  duties  superior 
tiii others,  will  be  denied  by  no  one;  and  that,  when  a  contest  arises, 
ihh  superior  ought  to  prevail,  is  implied  in  the  terms  by  which  the 
^hitiea  are  described.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  highest 
obligation  of  a  citizen  is  that  of  contributing  to  preserve  the  com- 
munity; and  that  every  other  political  duty,  even  that  of  obedience 
to  the  magistrates,  is  derived  irom  and  nmst  be  subordinate  to  it. 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  simple  trutlts,  that  no  man 
who  deems  self-defence  lawful  in  his  own  case,  can,  by  any  engage- 
ment, bind  himself  not  to  defend  his  country  against  foreign  or  do- 
mestic eflea(iie&     Though  the  opposite  propositions  really  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  yet  declarations  of  their  truth  were  imposed 
by  law,  and  oaths  to  renounce  the  defence  of  our  country  were 
considered  as  binding,  till  the  violent  collision  of  such  pretended  ob- 
ligations with  the  security  of  all  rights  and  institutions  awakened 
the  national  mind  to  a  sense  of  their  repugnance  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  morality.     Maxims,  so  artificial  and  overstrained,  which 
have  no  more  root  in  nature  than  they  have  warrant  from  reason, 
mHil  always  fail  in  a  contest  against  the  aflectiohs,  sentiments,  ha- 
bits, and  interests  which  are  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  leaving 
little  more  than  compassionate  indulgence  to  the  small  number  who 
conscientioiisiy  cKng  to  them,  and  fixing  the  injurious  imputation  of 
inconsistency  on  the  great  body  who  forsake  them  for  better  guides. 
The  war  of  a  people  against  a  tyrannical  government  may  be 
tried  by  the  same  tests  which  ascertain  the  morality  of  a  war  be- 
tween indepeadent  nations.    The  employment  of  force  in  the  inter- 
course of  reasonable  beings  is  never  lawful,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
jrepeiling  or  averting  wrongful  force.    Human  Hfe  cannot  lawfully 
be  destroyed,  or  assailed,  or  endangered,  for  any  other  object  than 
that  of  just  defence.    Such  is  the  nature  and  such  the  boundary  of 
legitimate  self-defence,  in  the  case  of  individuals.    Hence  the  right 
of  the  lawgiver  to  protect  unofifending  citizens  by  the  adequate  pu- 
nishment of  crimes:  hence,  also,  the  right  of  an  independent  state  to 
take  all  measures  oeeesBary  to  her  safety,  if  it  be  attacked  or  threat- 
ened from  witboiiit;  provided  always  that  reparation  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained,  that  there  is  a  reascHiable  prospect  of  obtaining  it 
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hj  armsy  and  that  4be  €vli8  of  the  contest  are  not  prolttUy  gtMler 
tban  the  mitcbiers  of  ac<)iiifi{ceiice  in  the  wrong;  ineiiidiag,  on  both 
sides  of  the  deliberation,  the  o^di«^ry  consequences  of  the  example, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  efiectsof  the>ct«.  If  reparation  can  other- 
wise be  obtained,  a  nation  has  no  necessarj ^^and,  therefore,  no  just 
cause  of  war;  if  there  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  it  hj  arms,  a 
government  cannot,  with  justice  to  their  own  nation,  embark  it  in 
war;  and  if  the  evils  of  resistance  should  appear,  on  the  whole, 
greater  than  those  of  submission,  wise  rulers  will  consider  an  absti- 
nence from  a  pernicious  exercise  of  right  as  a  sacred  dutj  to  their 
own  subjects,  and  a  debt  which  every  people  owes  to  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  mankind,  of  which  they  and  their  enemies  are  alike 
members.  A  war  is  just  against  the  wrongdoer  when  reparation 
for  wrong  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  then  only  confor- 
mable to  aU  the  principles  of  morality,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
pose the  nation  by  whom  it  is  levied  to  greater  evils  than  it  pro- 
fesses to  avert,  and  when  it  does  not  inflict  on  the  nation  which  has 
done  the  wrong  sufferings  altogether  dlsproportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury.  When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  required  to  deter- 
mine  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  bare  justice  of  their  case 
gainst  the  wrongdoer  never  can  be  the  sole,  and  is  not  always  the 
chief  matter  on  which  they  are  morally  bound  to  exercise  a  con- 
scientious deliberation.  Prudence  in  conducting  thel  affiiirs  of  their 
subjects  is,  in  them,  a  part  of  justice. 

On  the  same  principles  the  justice  of  a  war  aaade  by  a  people 
against  their  own  government  must  he  examined  A  government 
is  entitled  to  obedience  from  the  people,  because  without  obedience 
it  cannot  perform  the  duty,  for  which  alone  it  exists,  of  protecting 
them  from  each  other's  injustice.  But  when  a  government  is  en* 
gaged  in  systematically  oppressing  a  people,  or  in  destroying  their 
securities  against  future  oppression,  it  commits  the  same  species  of 
wrong  towards  tbcm  which  warrants  an  appeal  to  arms  against  a 
ibreiga  enemy.  A  magistrate  who  degenerates  into  a  systematic 
otppressor  shuts  the  gates  of  justice  on  the  people,  and  thereby  re- 
stores th^m  to  their  original  right  of  defending  themselves  by  force. 
As  be  withholds  tbe  protection  of  law  from  them,  he  forfeits  his 
nmral  claim  to  enforce  tbeir  obedience  by  tbe  authority  of  law. 
Thus  far  civil  and  foreign  war  stand  on  the  same  moral  foundation. 
Tbe  principles  which  deterofiine  the  justice  of  both  against  the 
wrongdoer  are,  indeed,  throughout,  the  saade.  But  thero  are  cer- 
iaio  pecvliaritiesi  of  gre^t  in^Mortance  in  point  of  fad,  which  in 
atber  respects  permanently  distinguish  them  from  iDaeh  other.  The 
evils  of  failure  are  greater  in  civil  than  ia  foreign  war.  A  slate 
generally  incurs  no  more  than  loss  in  war.    A  bod^  of  iqsafgentp  is 
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eiposed  to  riiio.  The  probabilities  of  Miceeii  are  RK>ra  4ifficak  to 
cakalate  in  cases  of  internal  contest  than  in  a  ^ar  between  states, 
where  it  is  eaqr  to  compare  those  merely  material  means  of  attack 
and  defence  which  may  be  measured  or  numbered*  An  unsuccess- 
ful revolt  strengthens  the  power  and  sharpens  the  cruelty  of  the  ty- 
rannical ruler,  while  an  unfortunate  war  may  produce  little  of  the 
former  evil,  and  of  the  latter  nothing.  It  is  almost  pecuUar  to  intes- 
tine war  that  success  may  be  as  mischievotts  as  defeat.  The  vie- 
torious  leaders  may  be  borne  along  by  the  current  of  events  far  be- 
yond their  destination ;  a  government  may  be  overthrown  which 
ought  to  have  been  repaired;  and  a  new,  perhaps  a  nnore  formida- 
ble, tyranny  may  spring  out  of  victory.  A  regubir  govemnrtent  may 
slop  before  its  fall  becomes  precipitate,  or  check  a  career  of  cese 
quest  when  it  threatens  destruction  to  itself.  But  the  feeble  autho- 
jity  of  the  cbie&  of  insurgents  is  rarely  able,  in  the  one  ca^,  to 
maintain  the  courage,  in  the  other  to  repress  the  impetuosity,  of 
their  voluntary  adherents.  Finally,  the  cruelty  and  misery  incident 
to  all  warfare  are  greater  in  domestic  dissension  than  in  contests 
with  foreign  enemies.  Foreign  wars  have  little  efiect  on  the  feel- 
ings, babits»  or  condition  of  the  majority  of  a  great  nationi  to  most 
of  whom  the  worst  particulars  of  them  may  be  unknown.  But  ch' 
▼il  war  brings  the  same  or  worse  evils  into  the  heart  of  a  country 
and  into  the  bomm  of  many  fomiUes:  it  eradicates  all  habits  of  re- 
coune  lo  justice  and  neverence  for  law;  its  hostslities  are  not  miti- 
gated by  the  umges  which  soften  wars  between  nations;  it  is  carried 
on  with  the  ferocity  of  parties  who  apprehend  destractioo  from  each 
other;  and  it  may  leave  behind  it  feuds  still  more  deadly,  which  ssay 
render  a  country  depraved  and  wretched  through  a  long  successaou 
of  ages.  As  it  involves  a  wider  waste  of  virtue  and  happiness  than 
any.  other  species  of  war*  it  can  only  be  warranted  by  the  sternest 
and  most  dire  necessity.  The  chiefe  of  a  justly  disaffected  party  are 
unjust  to  their  fellows  and  thdur  followers,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  if  they  take  up  srms  in  a  case  where  the  evils 
of  submisrion  are  not  anore  intolerable,  the  impossibility  of  reparation 
by  pacific  means  more  apparent,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining  it  by 
arms  greater  than  are  necessary  to  justify  the  rulers  of  a  nation  t^ 
wards  their  own  subjects  for  undertaking  a  foreign  war.  A  wanton 
rebellion^  when  considered  with  the  aggravation  of  its  ordinary  con- 
sequences, is  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  chiefs  of  an  incoor 
sideraMe  and  iil-cQncerted  revolt,  however  provoked,  incur  the  most 
formidaMe  responsibility  to  their  followers  and  their  country.  An 
insurrection  rendered  necessary  by  oppresskn,  and  warranted  by  a 
fOMonable  probability  of  a  happy  terminatisii,  is  an  act  of  public 
wtus^  %kmf  oBviionod  «ilb  so  flswh  peril  as  to  msnt  adoura  tisa 
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In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  a  revolt  spreads  over  a  lai^e 
body  till  it  approaches  unanimity,  the  fatal  peculiariltes  of  civil  war 
are  lessened.  In  the  insurrection  of  provinces,  either  distant  or  se- 
parated by  natural  boundaries,  more  especially  if  the  inhabitants, 
differing  in  religion  and  language,  are  rather  subjects  of  the  same 
government  than  portions  of  the  same  people,  hostilities  which  are 
ivaged  only  to  sever  a  legal  tie  may  assume  the  regularity,  and  in 
some  measure  the  mildness,  of  foreign  war.  Free  men,  carrying 
into  insurrection  those  habits  of  voluntary  obedience  to  which  they 
have  been  trained,  are  more  easily  restrained  from  excess  by  the 
leaders  in  whom  they  have  placed  their  confidence.  Thus  far  it 
may  be  affirmed,  happily  for  mankind,  that  insurgents  are  most  hu- 
mane when  they  are  likely  to  be  most  successful.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  circumstances  in  the  k>t  of  man,  that  the  subjects 
of  despotic  governments,  and  still  more  those  who  are  doomed  to 
personal  slavery,  though  their  condition  be  the  worst,  and  their 
revolt  the  most  just  against  their  tyrants,  are  disabled  to  conduct  it 
to  a  result  beneficial  to  themselves  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
evik  under  which  they  groan;  for  the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  yoke 
is,  that  it  darkens  the  understanding  and  debases  the  souU  and  that 
the  victims  of  long  oppree^on,  who  have  never  imbibed  any  noble 
principfe  of  obedience,  throw  off*  every  curb  when  they  are  released 
from  the  chain  and  the  lash.  In  such  wretched  conditions  of  society, 
the  rulers  may,  indeed,  retain  unlimited  power  as  the  moral  guardianfl 
of  the  community,  while  they  are  conducting  the  arduous  process 
of  gradually  transforming  slaves  into  men;  they  cannot  justly  retain 
it  without  that  purpose,  or  longer  than  its  accomplishment  requires; 
nnd  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  reformation,  as  well  as  the  dire 
effects  of  any  other  emancipation,  ought  to  be  deeply  considered,  as 
proofs  of  the  enormous  guilt  of  those  who  introduce  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  unlimited  power,  as  well  as  of  those  who  increase,  by  their  ob- 
stinate resistance,  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  pacific  amendment  of 
evils  so  tremendous. 

The  frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ttracture  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, have  adapted  then)selves  to  the  important  differences  between 
civil  and  fore^  war.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  above  enumerated;  so  tender  is  the  regard  of  good  men 
ibr  the  peace  of  their  native  country,  so  numerous  are  the  links  of 
interest  and  habit  which  bind  those  of  a  more  common  sort  to  an 
establishment,  so  difficult  and  dangerous  is  it  for  the  bad  and  bold  to 
conspire  against  a  tolerably  vigilant  administration ;  the  evils  which 
exist  in  moderate  governments  appear  so  tolerable,  and  those  of  ab- 
solute despotism  so  incorrigible,  that  the  number  of  unjust  wars  be- 
tween states  onqpeakablj  surpasses  those  of  wanton  rebellions  against 
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th«  jttsi  exercise  oT  autbority.  Theugh  the  manim,  that  there  are 
DO  unprovoked  revolts,  ascribed  to  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  adopted  by 
Mr.  Burke,*  cannot  be  received  wkhout  exceptions,  it  inuBt  be  owned 
that  in  civilized  times  mankind  have  suflered  less  from  a  mutinous 
spirit  than  from  a  patieivt  endurance  of  bad  goveromeiit 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  objecta  for  which  revolted  sub- 
jects take  up  arm»  do,  in  mo»t  cases^  concern  their  safety  and  well* 
being  more  deeply  than  the  interests  of  states  are,  in  fj^eneral,  aflfecl- 
ed  by  the  legitimate  eau(Ses  of  regular  war.  A  nation  may  justly 
make  war  for  the  honour  of  her  flag,  or  for  dominion  over  a  rock,  if 
the  one  be  insulted,  and  the  other  be  unjustly  invaded;  because  ac- 
quiescence in  the  outrage  or  the  wrong  may  lower  her  reputation^ 
and  thereby  lessen  her  safety.  But  if  these  sometinnes  faint  and  re- 
mote dangers  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  shall  it  be  blamed  in  a  pecK 
pie  who  have  no  other  chance  of  vindicating  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  conscienceSr  to  be  exempt  from  imprison- 
ment and  exaction  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  one  or  a  few  to 
enjoy  as  perfect  a  security  for  their  personsrfor  the  free  exercise  of 
their  industry,  and  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  ita  fruits,  as  catt 
be  devised  by  human  wisdom  under  equal  lawa  and  a  pure  admini»> 
tration  of  justice!  What  foreign  enemy  could  do  a  greater  wronf 
to  a  community  than  the  ruler  who  would  reduce  them  to  hold  these 
interests  by  no  higher  tenure  than  the  duration  of  his  pleasuret 
What  war  can  be  more  necessary  than  that  which  is  waged  in  d^ 
fence  of  ancient  laws  and  venerable  institutions,  which,^  as  far  as 
they  were  sufiered  to  act,  had  for  ages  approved  themselves  to.  be 
the  guard  of  all  these  sacred  privileges^  the  shield  which  protects 
reason  in  her  fearless  search  of  truth,  and  conscience  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  humble  duty  towards  God;  the  spur  which  rouses  to  the 
utmost  every  faculty  of  maft;  the  nursery  of  geulus  and  valour,  the 
spur  of  probity,  humanity,  and  generosity! 

As  James  was  unquestionably  aa  aggressor,  and  the  people  of 
England  drew  their  swords  only  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing 
a  revolution  which  should  change  a  legal  and  limited  power  into 
lawless  despotism^  it  is  needless^  on  this  occasion,  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion, whether  arms  may  be  as  justly  wielded  to  obtain  as  to  defend 
liberty.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  rulers  who  obsts» 
nately  persbt  in  withholding  from  their  subjects  securities  for  good 
government,  obviously  necessary  for  the  permanence  of  that  blessings 
generally  desired  by  competently  informed  men,  and  capable  of 
being  introduced  without  danger  to  public  tranquillity,iappeas  thec^ 
by  to  place  themselves  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  the  nation  wheoa 
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they  govetn.  Wantonly^  to  prolong  a  state  of  iMeemriljr  seems  ta 
be  as  much  an  act  of  aggression  as  to  plange  a  nation  into  that  state; 
when  a  people  discover  their  danger,  they  have  a  moral  chiim  en 
their  governors  for  security  against  it.  As  soon  as  a  distemper  is 
discovered  to  be  dangeroos,  and  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  has 
been  found,  those  who  withhold  the  remedy  are  as  much  morally 
answerable  ibr  the  deaths  which  may  ensue  as  if  they  had  adminis- 
tered poison. 

But  though  a  reformatory  re^'olt  may  ii^  these  circumstances  be- 
come perfectly  just«  it  has  not  the  same  INcetihood  of  a  prosperevs 
issue  with  those  insurrections  which  are  more  strictly  and  directly 
defensive.  A  defensive  revolution,  of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to 
preserve  and  secure  the  laws,  has  a  -fixed  boundary,  conspicuously 
marked  out  by  the  w«ll-de6ned  object  which  it  pursues,  and  which 
it  seldom  permanently  over-reaches;  and  is  thus  exempt  from  that 
succession  of  changes  which  disturbs  all  habits  of  peaceable  obe- 
Aence,  and  weakens  every  authority  not  resting  on  mere  force. 
Whenever  war  is  justi6able,  it  is  lawful  to  Call  in  auxiliaries.  But 
though  always  legitimate  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  it  A 
often  in  civil  contentions  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  wronged  peo- 
ple themselves.  It  exposes  them  to  the  peril  of  becoming  the  staves 
of  the  foreign  prince  who  enters  as  their  ally;  it  must  always  ha- 
zard national  independence,  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  fast  resource 
of  those  who  love  their  country.  Good  men,  more  especially  if  they 
are  happy  enough  to  be  the  natives  of  a  Civili2ed,  and  still  more  of 
H  free  country,  religiously  cultivate  their  natural  repugnance  to 
■a  renfiedy  of  which  despair  alone  can  warrant  the  employment. 
Yet  the  dangers  of  seeking  foreign  aid  vary  extremely  in  diflerent 
circumstances.  These  variations  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  power, 
the  interest,  and  the  probable  disposition  of  the  auxiliary  to  become 
an  oppressor.  The  perils  are  the  least,  where  the  inferiority  of  na- 
tional strength  in  the  foreign  ally  is  such  as  to  forbid  all  projects  of 
conquest,  and  where  the  indepcndt^nce  and  greatness  of  the  nation 
to  be  succoured  are  the  main  or  sole  bul  wafe'ks  of  his  own. 

These  fortunate  peculiarities  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  republic  of  the  United  Fro- 
unces; and  the  two  nations  were  farther  united  by  their  common  ap- 
prehensions iVom  France,  by  no  obscure  resemblance  of  national  cha- 
racter, by  the  sttx)ng  sympathies  of  religion  and  liberty,  by  the  re- 
membrance  of  the  renowned  reign  in  which  the  glory  of  England 
was  founded  on  her  aid  to  Holland,  and  perhaps^  also,  by  the  esteem 
for  each  other  which  both  these  maritime  nations  had  learned  in  the 
fiercest  and  most  memorable  combats  whi<;h  had  been  then  cele* 
brated  in  the  aimais  of  naval  vrarfore. 
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The  British  people  derived  a  new  security  against  the  dangers  of 
foreign  interposition  from  the  situation  of  him  who  was  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  enterprise  to  be  attempted  for  their  deliverancot  who 
bad  as  deep  an  interest  in  their  safetj  and  well-being  as  in  those  of 
the  nation  whose  forces  he  was  to  lead  to  their  aid  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  was,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  prince 
of  the  blood  rojal  of  England ;  and  his  consort,  the  Liadj  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  King,  was,  at  that  period,  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  crown.  It  is  now,  then,  time  to  turn  our  attention  towards 
that  great  man,  the  deliverer  of  Holland  and  the  preserver  of  Eu- 
rope; from  whom  alone  the  people  of  England  hoped  for  deliverance* 
and  who,  without  their  powerful  aid,  would  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  civilized  nations,  the  sole  object  of  his  glo- 
rious life. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


EXTRACTION  OP  THE  BOUSE  OP  ORANOE.-REVIEW  OP  THE  STRUGGLES  IN  THE 
NBTHeRLA!VD0.-CHARACTER.  SITUATION.  AlfD  PROJECTS  OP  WILLIAM  III.— IN- 
TRIQUE0  OP  CHARLES  II.-FATE  OP  THE  WAR.-RE8ULTB  OP  THE  TREATY  OP 
NIM BGUEN.— AGGRANDIZEMEBTT  OF  LOUIS  Xiy.>-AU8TRIA^THE  NETBERLANIXL 
—ENGLAND— POPISH  PLOT.— BILL  OP  EXCLUSION.— CONNEXION  OF  ENGLISH 
AFFAIRS  WITH  WILUAlkTS  POLICY. 

The  house  of  Nassau  stood  conspicuous,  at  the  dawn  of  modern 
hbtory,  among  the  noblest  of  the  ruling  families  of  Germany.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Adolphus  of  Nassau  succeeded  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  the  imperial  crown,  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Christian 
world.  A  branch  of  this  ancient  house  acquired  ample  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  principality  of  Orange  in  Pro- 
vence; and  under  Charles  ¥.,  William  of  Nassau  was  the  most  po- 
tent lord  of  the  Bui^undian  provinces.  Educated  in  the  palace  and 
almost  in  the  chamber  of  the  emperor,  he  was  nominated  in  the 
earliest  years  of  manhood  to  the  government  of  Holland  *  and  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army  by  that  sagacious  monarch,,  who,  in 
the  memorable  solemnity  of  abdication^f  leant  upon  his  shoulder  as 
the  first  of  his  Belgic  subjects.  The  same  eminent  qualities  which 
recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  Charles  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  Philip  II.,  whose  anger,  breaking  through  all  the  restraints 
of  his  wonted  simulation,  burst  into  furious  reproaches  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  the  fomenter  of  the  resistance  of  the  Flemings 
to  the  destruction  of  their  privileges.  Among  the  three  rulers,  who, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  were  stirred  up  at  the  same  moment  to  pre- 
serve the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  William  L  must  be 
owned  to  have  wanted  the  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  to  have  yielded  to  the  commanding  genius  of  Elizabeth ; 
but  his  principles  were  more  iniezible  than  those  of  the  amiable  hero, 
and  his  mind  was  undbturbed  by  the  infirmities  and  passions  which 
lowered  the  illustrious  queen.  Though  be  performed  great  actions 
with  weaker  means  than  theirs^  his  course  was  more  unspotted. 

•  By  the  ancient  name  of  Stadthouder  (whence  the  English  term  Stadtholder)  or 
Lieatenant  of  Holland.  Kluyt,  Vetus  Jus  Pub.  Belg.  p.  364{  and  Wagenaar,  Ya- 
deriand.  Hist,  in  many  places. 

f  25th  Oct  1555,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  entered  his  twenty-third  year. 
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Faithfiil  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  long  as  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
monwealth allowed,  he  counselled  the  Duchess  of  Parma  against  all 
the  iniquities  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  lost;  but  faithful  also 
to  his  countrjy  in  his  djing  instructions  he  enjoined  his  son  to  beware 
of  insidious  oflers  of  compromise  from  the  Spaniard,  to  adhere  to  his 
alliance  with  France  and  England,  to  observe  the  privileges  of  pro* 
vinces  and  towns,  and  to  conduct  himself  in  all  things  as  became  the 
chief  magbtrate  of  the  republic*  Advancing  a  century  beyond  his 
contemporaries  in  civilized  wisdom,  he  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy,  by  contending  for  the  toleration  of  Catholics, 
of  whom  the  chiefs  had  sworn  his  destruction.t  Thoughtful,  of  un- 
conquerable spirit,  persuasive  though  taciturn,  of  simple  character^ 
yet  maintaining  due  dignity  and  becoming  magnificence  in  his  public 
character,an  able  commander  and  a  wise  statesman,he  is,  perhaps,  the 
purest  of  those  who  have  risen  by  arms  from  private  station  to  supreme 
authority,  and  the  greatest  of  the  happy  few  who  have  enjoyed  the 
glorious  fortune  of  bestowing  liberty  upon  a  people. ;(  The  whole 
struggle  of  this  illustrious  prince  was  against  foreign  oppression.  His 
posterity,  less  happy,  were  engaged  in  domestic  broils,  partly  arising 
from  their  undefined  authority,  and  from  the  very  complicated  con- 
stitution of  the  commonwealth,  of  which  the  general  outline  seems 
necessary  to  be  inserted  in  this  place. 

The  seven  provinces  which  established  their  independence  made 
little  change  in  their  internal  institutions.  The  revolt  against  Phi- 
lip's personal  commands  was  long  carried  on  under  colour  of  his 
legal  authority,  conjointly  exercised  by  his  lieutenant,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  the  states,  composed  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
deputies  of  towns,  who  had  before  shared  a  great  portion  of  it  But, 
being  bound  to  each  other  by  an  indissoluble  confederacy,  estab- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1579,  the  care  of  their  foreign  relations  and  of 
all  their  common  afiairs  was  intrusted  to  delegates,  sent  from  eacb^ 
who  gradually  assumed  the  name  of  States  general,  which  had  been 
originally  bestowed  only  on  the  occasional  assemblies  of  the  whole 
stated  of  all  the  Belgic  provinces.  These  arrangements,  hastily 
adopted  in  times  of  confusion,  drew  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  provincial  and  federal  authorities.  Hostilities  had  been 
for  many  years  carried  on  before  the  authority  of  PhiKp  was  finally 
abrogated;  and  after  that  decisive  measure  the  states  showed  consi- 
derable disposition  to  the  revival  of  a  monarchical  power  in  the  per- 

•  D'Ettndes,  fitmi  his  HSS.  in  the  hands  of  his  joongest  son. 

f  Burnet,  i.  547. 

t  Even  Stnda  himself  bests  one  testimony  to  this  great  man,  which  outweighs  sU 
his  Tsin  reprosches.  "  Ncc  postea  mutsvete  (HoUsiMi)  qui  videbant  et  fflatimntm 
ab  umitf  homini»  constu  caeptiaque  illi  utcunque  infelicibus  sswgere  in  dies  HollsadI* 
cum  nomen  imperiumque.  Strsda  de  Bello  Belgica  Dec  >•  lib.  r.,  sob  ann.  1564. 
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son  of  an  Austrian  or  French  prince,  or  of  the  Qaeen  of  England. 
William  I.  seems  aboi^t  to  have  been  invested  with  the  ancient  le- 
gal character  of  Earl  of  Holland  at  the  moment  of  bis  nuirder.*  He 
and  his  successors  were  Stadlholders  of  the  greatest  provinces,  and 
sometimes  of  all;  they  exercised  in  that  character  a  powerfiil  influ* 
ence  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  towns;  they  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  confederacy  by  sea  and  land;  they  combined  the 
prerogatives  of  their  ancient  magistracy  with  the  new  powers,  of 
which  the  necessities  of  war  seemed  to  purify  the  assumption,  and 
they  became  engaged  ia  constant  disputes  with  the  great  bodies, 
whose  pretensions  to  an  undivided  sovereignty  were  as  recent  and 
as  little  defined  as  their  own  rights.  The  province  of  Holland 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  confederacy;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
predominated  in  the  councils  of  that  province.  The  provincial 
states  of  Holland,  and  the  patricians  in  the  towns  from  whom  tlieir 
magistrates  were  selected,  were  the  aristocratical  antagonists  of  the 
Stadtholderian  power,  which  chiefly  rested  on  official  patronage,  on 
military  command,  on  the  favour  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minor  provinces  in  the  States-general.  Maurice,  the 
eldest  Protestant  son  of  William,  surpassed  his  father  in  military 
genius,  but  fell  far  short  of  him  in  that  moderation  of  temper  and 
principle  which  is  the  most  indispensable  virtue  of  the  leader  of  a 
free  state.  The  blood  of  Barneveldt  and  the  dungeon  ,of  Grotius 
have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory;  nor  is  it  without  appa- 
rent reasonf  that  the  aristocratical  party  have  charged  him  with 
projects  of  usurpation  natural  to  a  family  of  republican  magistratei 
.allied  by  blood  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  distinguished  by 
many  approaches  and  pretensions  to  the  kingly  power,  which  they 
were  always  tempted  and  sometimes  provoked  to  pursue.  Henry 
Frederick,  his  successor,  was  the  son  of  William  L  by  Louise  de 
Coligny^  a  woman  singular  in  her  character  as  well  as  in  her  desti* 
ny ;  who,  having  seen  her  father  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  mur- 
dered at  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness the  fall  of  a  more  illustrious  husband  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
of  the  same  faction,  and  who  in  her  last  widowhood  earned  the  af- 
fection of  William's  children  by  former  wives,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
protection  to  a  son  whom  she  inspired  with  her  own  virtaes. 
Having  maintained  the  fame  of  his  family  in  war,  he  was  happier 
than  his  more  celebrated  brother  in  a  domestic  administration, 
which  was  moderate,  toleraqt,  and  unsuspected.  {  He  lived  to  see 
the  final  recognition  of  Dutch  independence  by  the  treaty  of  Mun- 

'  PMte^  Comm.  de  Repub.  Batav.*  li.  42, 43.    LunL  1795. 
f  Aubeiy  Duouuirier.    K^moires  de  la  Uollande,  393.    Vandervynkt    Troubles 
del  FttyB  Baa,  ill  27. 
t  B'£itnidei^  1 55,    Aubery  Oumaurier. 
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ster,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his  sod,  William  11.,  who,  after  a  short 
and  turbulent  rule,  died  in  1650,  leaving  his  widow,  the  Princess 
Royal  of  England,  pregnant,  who  was  delivered  of  her  only  child, 
William  IIL,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1650,  eight  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father.    This  posthumous  orphan,  of  feeble  frame,  with 
early  indications  of  distemper,  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  cloud 
of  misfortune  which  then  covered  the  deposed  and  exiled  family  of 
his  mother.    The  patricians  of  the  commercial  cities,  who  bad  ga* 
thered  strength  with  their  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  were  inaensed 
at  the  late  attack  of  William  II.  on  Amsterdam^^ey  were  imbold- 
ened  by  theestablisbment  of  a  republic  in  England,  and  prejudiced, 
not  without  reason,  against  the  Stuart  family,  whose  absurd  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  right  of  kings  always  disposed  James  I.  to  regard 
the  Dutch  as  no  better  than  successful  rebels,*  and  led  his  son,  in 
1631,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  professed' friendship  with 
Holland,  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  partition  of 
the  Republic,  in  which  England  was  to  be  rewarded  for  treachery 
and  rapine  by  the  sovereignty  of  Zealand. f    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  aristocratical  republicans  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  States  to  assume  all  the  authority  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  Stadtholder,  without  fixing  any  period  for  conferring  on  the  in- 
lant  Prince  the  dignities  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  three  genera- 
tions of  his  family.    At  the  peace  of  1654,  the  States  of  Holland 
tiound  themselves  by  a  secret  article,  yielded  with  no  great  re- 
luotanee  to  the  demands  of  Cromwell,  never  to  choose  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  be  their  Stadtholder,  nor  to  consent  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed Captain-general  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy;  a  separate 
stipulation,  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  union  of  Utrecht,  and 
disrespectful  to  the  judgment  of  the  weaker  confederates,  if  not  in- 
jurious to  their  rights.  |    After  the  Restoration,  however,  this  en- 
gagement lost  its  power.  But  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  nearly 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  when  the  brilliant  operations  of  a 
military  campaign  against  England  had  given  new  vigour  to  the  re- 
publican administration,  John  De  Witt^  who,  under  the  modest  title 
of  pensionary  of  Holland,  had  long  directed  the  afiairs  of  the  con- 
federacy  with  a  success  and  reputation  due  to  his  matchless  honesty 
and  prudence,§  prevailed  on  the  States  of  Holland  to  pass  a  law,  en- 

*  <' In  his  table  diacoune  he  pronounced  the  Dutch  to  be  rebels,  and  condemned 
thdr  cause,  and  said  that  Ostend  belonged  to  the  Archduke/'    Carte,  ilL  714. 

j-  Clarendon,  State  Papers,  i.  49,  and  ii.  App.  xxvii. 

^  Cromwell  was  prevailed  upon  to  content  himself  with  this  separate  stipuIatioD, 
yeiy  imperfect  in  form,  but  which  the  strength  of  the  rulmg  prorince  rendered  in 
substance  sufEcient    Whitelock,  Memor.,  12th  May,  1684. 

^  It  can  hardly  be  injurious  to  the  memory  even  of  this  neat  man,  to  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  man  of  such  sense  and  integrity,  who  was  gene- 
rally opposed  in  politics  to  De  Witt,  and  who  wrote  after  his  death.  Temple  on  the 
Umted  Pronncesy  chap.  iy. 
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titled,  <<  A  perpetual  Edict  fer  the  Maintentnee  of  Liberty/'  hj 
which  they  abolished  the  Stadtholdership  in  their  own  province, 
and  agreed  to  take  effectual  means  to  obtain  From  their  confederates 
edicts  excluding  all  those  who  may  be  Captain-generals  from  the 
Stadtholdership  of  any  of  the  provinces,  binding  themselves  and 
their  successors  by  oath  to  observe  these  provisions,  and  imposing 
the  like  oath  on  all  who  may  be  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
by  land  or  sea.*  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssell  acceded. 
Friesland  and  Oronrngeui  then  governed  by  a  Stadtholder  of  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  considered  as  not  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  question.  Zealand  alone,  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  resisted  the  separation  of  the  supreme  military 
and  civil  offices.  On  this  footing  De  Witt  professed  his  readiness 
to  confer  the  office  of  Captain-general  on  the  Prince,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  of  fit  age.  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  perpetual  edictf  His 
opponents  struggled  to  retard  his  military  appointment,  to  shorten 
its  duration,  and  to  limit  its  powers.  His  partisans,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  by  England,  and  led  by  Amelia  of  Solms,  the  wi- 
dow of  Prince  Henry,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability,  who  had 
trained  the  young  Prince  with  parental  tenderness,  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  pressing  forward  his  nomination,  and  of  preparing  the 
way  for  the  enlargement  of  his  authority.  This  contest  might  have 
been  longer  protracted,  if  the  conspiracy  of  Louis  and  Charles,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  by  the  army,  had 
not  brought  undeserved  reproach  on  the  administration  of  De  Witt. 
Fear  and  distrust  became  universal;  every  man  suspected  his  neigh- 
bour; accusations  were  heard  with  greedy  credulity;  misfortunes 
were  imputed  to  treachery,  and  the  multitude  cried  aloud  for  hu- 
man victims.  The  incorporate  officers  of  the  great  towns,  origi- 
nally chosen  by  the  burghers,  had,  on  the  usual  plea  of  avoiding  tu- 
mult, obtained  the  right  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  own  num- 
ber. They  thus  strengthened  their  power,  but  destroyed  their  se- 
curity. No  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  election,  the  aris- 
tocratical  families  received  no  fresh  infusion  of  strength,  and  had  no 
hold  on  the  attachment  of  the  community.  They  formed,  indeed, 
the  better  part  of  the  people;  they  had  raised  the  fishermen  of  a  few 
marshy  districts  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  a  moment  banished  the  remembrance  of  their 
services;  their  grave  and  harsh  virtues  were  more  unpopular  than 

*  3d  August,  1667.  The  immediftte  occaskm  of  this  edict  seems  to  hare  been  a 
conspiracyy  for  which  one  Bual^  a  fpy,  employed  by  Loid  Arliiis;toiv  was  executed 
in  1666.    HiftdeJ.D.  DeWitt,]iy.iL,cbAp.ii.    Utrecht^  1709. 

t  Sir  WiHiam  Temple's  Despatches  to  Lord  Ariington. 
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vUm;  tb0  needs  and  diaifteni  of  war  eeired  to  heighten  the  plebeiea 
clamour,  aod  to  atrengthen  the  military  power  which  formed  the 
combined  force  of  the  Stadtholderian  party.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  republicans  endeavoured  to  iatisfy  that  party,  aod  to  gain  over 
the  King  of  England  by  the  nomination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
be  Captain-general.*  Charles  waf  engaged  in  deeper  design&t  The 
progress  of  the  French  arms  still  further  exasperated  the  populace, 
and  the  republicans  incurred  the  reproach  of  treachery  by  a  dispo* 
aition^  perhaps  carried  to  excess,  to  negotiate  with  Louis  XIV,  at  a 
moment  when  all  negotiation  wore  the  appearance  of  submission* 
So  it  had  formerly  happened.  Barneveldt  was  friendly  to  peace 
with  Spain,  and  Maurice  saw  no  safety  but  in  arms.  Men  equally 
wise  and  honest  may  differ  on  the  di£Scult  and  constantly  varying 
question,  whether  uncompromising  resistance,  or  a  reservation  of 
active  effort  for  a  more  favourable  season,  be  the  best  n>ode  of  deal- 
ing with  a  formidable  conqueror.  The  dangers  of  either  course  are 
often  so  great  that  it  may  be  hard,  even  after  the  event,  to  pro- 
nounce a  sound  judgment.  Though  the  war  policy  of  Demosthenes 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Athens,  we  dare  not  affirm  that  the 
pacific  system  of  Phocion  would  have  saved  it.  In  the  contest  of 
Maurice  with  JBameveldt,  and  of  De  Witt  with  the  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  both  parties  had  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of 
the  commonwealth,  for  the  influence  of  the  States  grew  in  peaces 
and  the  authority  of  the  Captain-general  was  strengthened  by  war. 
The  populace  revolted  against  their  magistrates  la  all  the  towna, 
and  the  States  of  Holland  were  compelled  to  repeal  the  edict,  which 
they  called  perpetual,  to  release  themselves  and  all  the  officers  from 
the  oath  which  they  bad  taken  to  observe  it,  and  to  confer  on  the 
Prince  the  office  of  Stadtholder,|  which  they  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  join  to  the  military  command.  In  two  years  after  the  Stadthol* 
dership,  hitherto  elective  for  life,  was  made  hereditary  to  hia  de- 
acendants.  The  popular  commotions  which  produced  this  revolu- 
tion were  stained  by  the  murder  of  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  a 
crime  perpetrated  with  such  brutal  ferocity,  and  encountered  with 
auch  heroic  serenity,  that  it  may  almost  seem  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  glory  of  having  produced  such  pure  sufferers  may  not  in  some 
degree  console  a  country  for  having  given  birth  to  assassins  so  atro- 
cious.   These  excesses  are  singularly  at  variance  with  the  calm  and 

*  2^th  Febtuaiy,  1672.    Wagenaar. 

f  Peter  de  Groot,  the  son  of  Grotiua,  ambassador  from  the  states  at  Pans^  had  das- 
covered  the  secrettreaty  for  the  destruction  of  Holland,  concluded  by  the  Duchess  of 
Orieans  at  Dover,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1670;  to  which  De  Witt  tUwtod  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Temple. — Summazy  of  Treaty  in  Rose's  Observatioas  on  Fox,  rr!?^V<tfd  in 
June,  1835,  with  MSS.  m  the  possession  of  Lord  Clifibrl 

1 4tfa  Jnl^,  1672.    WagenMT. 
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orderly  character  of  the  Dutch;  bat  it  is  mere  joatice  to  observe,  tha^ 
in  the  first  century  of  their  commonwealth,  both  the  parties  which 
divided  it  were  fruitfuj  in  great  men,  who  acted  and  suffered  with 
equal  dignity  in  those  tragic  scenes  of  which  the  contemplation 
strengthens  and  exalts  human  nature.  Perhaps  no  free  state  has,  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude,  contributed  more  amply  to  the  amend- 
ment of  mankind  by  examples  of  public  virtue. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  thus  hurried  to  the  supreme  authority  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  ignorant  of  these  crimes,  and  avowed  his 
abhorrence  of  them.  The  murders  were  perpetrated  more  than  a 
month  after  his  highest  advancement,  when  they  could  produce  no 
effect  but  that  of  bringing  odium  upon  his  party.  But  it  must  be 
for  ever  deplored  that  the  extreme  danger  of  his  position  should 
have  prevented  him  from  punishing  the  offences  of  his  partisans, 
til)  it  seemed  too  late  to  violate  that  species  of  tacit  amnesty  which 
time  insensibly  establishes.  It  would  be  impossible  ever  to  excuse 
this  unhappy  impunity,  if  We  did  not  call  to  mind  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  at  Utrecht,  that  the  populace  of  the  Hague  had  indued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  De  Witts,  and  that  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  might  be  disposed  to  avenge  on  their  country  the 
cause  of  their  virtuous  chiefs.  Henceforward  the  Prince  directed 
the  counsels  and  arms  of  Holland.  He  gradually  formed  and  led  a 
confederacy  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he 
became  by  his  abilities  and  dispositions,  as  much  as  by  hi»  position, 
the  second  person  in  Europe.  From  that  moment,  also,  he  began 
to  act  as  a  personage  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  internal  his- 
tory of  England. 

We  possess  unsuspected  descriptions  of  his  character  from  ob*- 
servers  of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  who  had  an  interest  in 
watching  its  development,  before  it  was  surrounded  by  the  das> 
zling  illusions  of  power  and  fame.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  these  witnesses  were  some  of  the  subjects  and  servants  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Princess  good  sense, 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  seasonable  concealment  of  his  thoughts^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gourville,  a  man  of  experience  and  dia^ 
cernment  St  Evremoad,  though  himself  distinguished  chieiy 
by  vivacity  and  accomplishments,  saw  the  superiority  of  William's 
powers  through  his  silence  and  coldness.  After  long  intimacy,  Sir 
William  Temple  describes  his  great  endowments  and  excellent 
qualities,  his  (then  almost  singular)  combination  of  '<  charity  and 
religious  zeal,"  '<his  desire  (rare  in  every  age)  to  grow  greater 
rather  by  the  service  than  the  servitude  of  his  country:"  language  so 
manifesUy  considerate,  discriminating,  and  unexaggerated,  as  to 
bear  on  it  the  inimitable  stamp  of  truth,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
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which  it  derives  from  the  probity  of  the  writer.  But,  of  all  those 
who  have  given  opinions  of  the  young  Prinpe,  there  is  none  whose' 
testimony  is  so  important  as  that  of  Charles  11.  That  monarch  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  desirous  of  gaining  an  ascendant  ia 
Holland  by  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  of  subvert- 
ing the  government  of  De  Witt,  whom  he  never  forgave  fot*  his 
share  in  the  treaty  with  the  English  Republic.  Some  retrospect  is 
necessary,  to  explain  the  experiment  by  which  that  monarch  both 
ascertained  and  made  known  the  ruling  principles  of  his  nephew's 
mind.* 

The  mean  negotiations  about  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  betrayed  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  passion  of  Charles  for  French  money.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  offered  to  the  French  ambassador  to  aid  Louis  in 
the  conquest  of  Flanders,  on  condition  of  receiving  French  suc- 
cours against  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects. f  He  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  desire  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Louis 
XlV.y  in  1664,  to  Ruvigny,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  that 
monarch's  agents;^  but  the  most  pernicious  of  Charles's  vices, 
never  bridled  by  any  virtue,  were  often  mitigated  by  the  minor 
vices  of  indolenoe  and  irresolution.  Even  the  love  of  pleasure, 
which  made  him  needy  and  rapacious,  unfitted  him  for  undertakings 
full  of  toil  and  peril.  Projects  for  circumventing  each  other  in 
Holland,  which  Charles  aimed  at  influencing  through  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  Louis  hoped  to  master  through  the  republican  party, 
retarded  their  secret  advances  to  an  entire  union.  De  Witt  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  some  aggrandizement  of  France,  rather  than 
expose  his  country  to  a  war  not  to  be  attempted  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  King  of  England,  who  was  ready  to  betray  a  hated  ally. 
The  first  Dutch  war  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  passions  of 
both  nations,  and  their  pride  of  maritime  supremacy;  employed  by* 
Charles  as  instruments  to  obtain  booty  at  sea,  and  supply  from  his 
parliament;  and  by  Louis  as  the  means  of  enabling  him,  without  op- 
position, to  seize  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  When  that  war  was  closed 
by  the  peace  of  Breda,§  the  Court  of  England  seemed  for  a^  moment 
to  have  changed  its  maxim,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  prescribed  some  limits  to  the  ambition  of  France;])  a  system 
which  De  Witt,  as  soon  as  he  met  so  honest  a  negotiator  as  Sir 
William  Temple,  eagerly  and  joyfully  hastened  to  embrace. 

Temple  was,  however,  duped  by  his  master.    It  is  probable  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  result  of  a  fraudulent  project,  sug- 

*  D'Estndes,  i.,  which  contradicts  Clarendon's  account 
t  D'E^strades,  v.  450.     £d.  I^ndon,  1743. 

i  Memoir  de  Ruyign/  au  Roi.    3dme  JuilL  1668.    Daliymple,  ii.  11.    D'Estndes. 
v.>  18th  Dec.  1664.    20th  Dec.  1663. 
i  July,  1667.  IJanuaiy,  1668. 
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gefted  originally  by  Gounrille  to  ruin  De  Witt,  by  embroiling  him 
with  France  beyond  the  probability  of  reconciliation.*  Charles 
made  haste  to  disavow  the  intentions  professed  in  that  alliance,  and 
to  attribute  the  contrary  appearances  to  the  coldness  with  which 
France  received  his  earnest  and  importunate  proposals  for  a  closer 
connexion,  f  A  negotiation  for  a  secret  treaty  with  France  was  im- 
mediately opened,  partly  by  personal  intercourse  of  Charles  with 
the  French  ministers  at  his  court,  but  chiefly  through  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans;  an  amiable  princess,  probably  the  only  per- 
son whom  he  ever  loved.  This  correspondence,  which  was  con- 
cealed from  those  of  his  ministers  who  were  not  either  Catholics 
or  well  affected  to  the  Catholic  religion^  lingered  for  about  two 
years,  till  the  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Dover,  in  May,  1670, 
under  cover  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Duchess  to  her  brother.  §  The 
essential  stipulations  of  this  unparalleled  compact  were  three: — 
that  Louis  should  advance  money  to  Charles,  to  enable  him  the 
more  safely  to  execute  what  is  called  in  the  treaty  <<A  declaration 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,"  and  support  him  with 
men  and  money,  if  that  measure  should  be  resisted  by  his  sub- 
jects; that  both  powers  should  join  their  arms  against  Holland, 
the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  Cadsand  being  allotted  to  England  as 
her  share  of  the  prey,  in  a  manner  which  clearly  left  the  other 
territories  of  the  Republic  at  the  disposal  of  Louis;  and   that 

•  Mem.  de  Gourville,  ii.  14—18,  and  160.    Ed.  Paris,  1724. 

f  Charies  II.  to  Duchess  of  Orleans,  |f  Jan.  1668.     DaL  ii.  5. 

^  This  treaty  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  cabinet  called  the  Cabal,  unjustly, 
for,  of  the  five  members  of  that  administration,  two  only,  ClifTord  and  Arlington,  were 
privy  to  the  designs  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Ashley  and  Laud  were  too 
zealous  Protestants  to  be  trusted  with  it.  Buckingham  (whatever  might  be  his  in- 
difference in  religion)  had  too  much  levity  to  be  trusted  with  such  secrets,  but  he 
was  so  penetrating  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  real  ne- 
gotiation, by  engaging  him  in  negotiating  a  simulated  treaty,  in  which  the  ar6c1es 
&vourab1e  tO  the  Catholic  religion  were  left  out.  On  tlie  other  hand.  Lord  Arundel 
and  Sir  R.  Belling,  Catholics,  not  of  the  Cabal,  were  negotiators. 

§  (22  May,)  1  June,  1667;  signed  by  Lords  Arlington  and  Arundel,  Thomas  Clif- 
ford, and  Sir  R.  Belling  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England;  and  by  Colbert  de 
Croissy,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  financier,  on  the  pari  of  France.  Rose,  Observ. 
on  Fox,  51.  Summary  collated  with  tlie  original,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord 
Clifford.  The  draft  of  the  same  ti  eaty,  sent  to  Paris  by  Anmdel,  does  not  materially 
differ.  Dalrymple,  ii.  44.  **  The  Life  of  James  II.,"  i.  440-— 450,  agrees  in  most  cir- 
cumstances with  these  copies  of  the  treaties,  and  with  the  correspondence.  There 
is  one  important  variation.  In  the  treaty  it  is  stipulated  that  Charles's  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  religion  should  precede  the  i;^  against  Holland,  according 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  always  supported.  "The  Life"  says,  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  at  Dover  to  begin  with  the  war  against  Holland.  But  the  de- 
spatch of  Colbert  fit>m  Dover,  §f  May  (Dal.  ii.  ST,)  almost  justifies  the  statement, 
which  may  refer  to  a  verbal  acquiescence  of  Charies,  probably  deemed  sufficient  in 
these  clandestine  transactions,  where  that  prince  desired  nothing  but  such  assurances 
as  satisfy  gentlemen  in  private  life.  It  is  true  that  the  narrative  of  the  life  is  not 
here  supported  by  those  quotations  from  the  King's  original  Memoirs,  on  which  the 
credit  of  the  compilation  essentially  depends.  But  as  in  the  eighteen  years,  1660 — 
1678,  which  exhibits  no  such  quotations,  there  are  internal  proofs  that  some  jns- 
sages,  at  least,  of  the  Life  are  taken  from  the  Memoirs,  the  absence  of  quotation 
does  not  derogate  so  much  from  the  credit  of  this  part  of  the  work  as  it  would  from 
that  of  any  other.     Edinb.  Review,  xxvi.  402^430. 
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£Dg1and  should  aid  Louis  in  auy  new  pretenstODS  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  or,  in  other  and  plainer  language,  enable  him,  on  the  very 
probable  event  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  dying  without  issue,*  to 
incorporate  with  a  monarchy  already  the  greatest  in  Europe  the 
long-coveted  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two 
vast  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  strength  of  Louis  would 
thus  have  been  doubled  at  one  blow,  and  all  limitations  to  his 
farther  progress  on  the  Continent  must  have  been  left  to  his  own 
moderation.^  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  should  have  hindered 
him  from  rendering  his  monarchy  universal  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  port  of  Ostend,  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  permission  to 
conquer  Spanish  America,  with  a  very  vague  promise  of  assistance 
of  France,  were  assigned  to  England  as  the  wages  of  her  share  of 
thia  conspiracy  against  mankind. 

The  fearful  stipulations  for  rendering  the  King  of  England 
independent  of  parliament,  by  a  secret  supply  of  foreign  money, 
and  for  putting  into  his  hands  a  foreign  military  force,  lo  be  em- 
ployed against  his  subjects,  were,  indeed,  to  take  effect  only  in 
case  of  the  avowal  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  as  he  represented  it  himself  as  a  re-establishment  of  that 
Catholic  Church,  as  he  considered  it  as  essential  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  authority,  which  the  mere  avowal  of  his  religion  would 
rather  have  weakened,  and  the  bare  toleration  of  it  could  .little,  if 
at  all,  promoted;  as  he  confessedly  meditated  measures  for  quiet- 
ing the  alarms  of  the  possessors  of  church  lands,  whom  the  simple 
letter  of  the  treaty  could  not  have  much  disturbed ;  as  he  proposed 
a  treaty  with  the  Pope  to  obtain  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the 
mass  in  English,t  concessions  which  are  scarcely  intelligible  with- 
out the  supposition  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  to  be  established; 
as  he  concealed  this  article  from  Shaftesbury,  who  must  have 
known  his  religion,  and  was  then  friendly  to  a  toleration  of  it;  and 
as  other  articles  were  framed  for  the  destruction  of  the  only 
powerful  Protestant  state  on  the  Continent,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  this  atrocious  compact, 
however  disguised  under  the  smooth  and  crafty  language  of 
diplomacy,  was  the  forcible  imposition  of  a  hated  religion|  upon 
the  British  nation,  to  which  the  conspirators  foresaw  a  national 
resistance,  to  be  stifled  or  quelled  by  a  foreign  army.  It  was 
evident  that  the  most  tyrannical  measures  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  and   that  the 

*  Charles  11.,  King  of  Spain,  was  then  a  feeble  and  distempered  child  of  nine 
years  old. 

f  Dahy.  iL  84.    Colb.  3d  June,  1672. 

t  It  is  but  just  to  mention,  that  Burnet  mentions  the  "  tokraium  of  popery," 
Bum.  i.  526.  He  had  seen  only  Primi's  history,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  nego- 
tiation carried  on  through  Buckingham,  from  whom  we  know  that  the  fuU  extent  of 
the  plan  was  concealed. 
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transfer  of  all  civil,  military,  and  eccleaiaatical  power  to  the 
members  of  a  communion,  who  had  no  barrier  against  public 
hatred  but  the  throne,  must  have  tended  to  render  the  power  of 
Charles  absolute,  and  aiOTorded  him  the  most  probable  means  of 
effectually  promoting  the  plans  of  his  ally  for  the  subjugation  of 
£urope.  If  the  foreign  and  domestic  objects  of  this  treaty  be 
considered,  together  with  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  dire  consequences  which  must  have 
flowed  from  their  attainment,  it  seems  probable  that  so  much  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  mercenary  meanness  were  never  before  com- 
bined in  the  decent  formalities  of  a  solemn  compact  between  sove- 
reigns, with  such  premeditated  bloodshed  and  unbridled  cruelty, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  independence  of  all  nations, 
and  for  ever  subjecting  mankind  to  civil  tyranny  and  religious 
persecution.  The  only  semblance  of  virtue  in  the  dark  plot  was 
the  anxiety  shown  to  conceal  it;  which,  however,  arose  more  from 
the  fears  than  the  shame  of  the  conspirators.  In  spite  of  all  their 
precautions  it  transpired.  The  secret  was  extorted  from  Turenne, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  by  a  young  mistress,  as  a  condition  of 
favour  to  an  aged  lover.*  He  disclosed  some  of  the  secret  corre- 
spondence to  Puffendorf,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  to  detach 
the  Swedes  from  the  triple  alliance,t  and  it  was  made  known  by 
that  minister  as  well  as  by  De  Groot,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  De  Witt,  who  had  never  ceased  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the 
Stuarts  towards  Holland.;];  The  suspicions  of  Temple  himself  were 
early  awakened;  and  he  seems  to  have  in  some  measure  played  the 
part  of  a  willing  dupe,  in  the  hope  of  entangling  his  master  in 
honest  alliances.  The  substance  of  the  secret  treaty  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  conversation  at  the  Court  of  England  at  the  time  of 
Puffendorf's  discovery.  §  A  pamphlet  published,  or  at  least  printed, 
in  1673,  intelligible  hints  at  such  a  treaty,  influenced  by  corruption, 
"  about  four  years  before."||    Not  long  after,  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  mo- 

*  M^moires  de  Choisy;  and  Charles  II.  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  20th  Januaiy, 
1669.  Dalrymple,  ii.  20.  Louis  XIV.  forgave  him,  observing,  that  lovers  of  sixty 
must  purchase  favour  by  extraordinary  sacrifices.  It  derogates  from  the  gloiy  of 
Bossuet  that  this  unseasonable  amour  sFiould  nearly  coincide  in  time  witli  the  conver- 
sion of  Turenne  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  which  was  ascribed  to  a  cele- 
brated work  of  the  great  controversialist  The  narrative  of  Choisy  is  confirmed  by 
Kamsay,  Hist  de  Turenne,  i.  429.     Paris,  1735. 

f  SirW.  Temple  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  24th  April,  1669. 

t  De  Witt  observed  to  Temple,  even  in  the  days  of  the  triple  alliance: — "  A 
change  of  councils  in  England  would  be  our  ruin.  Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  has  been  such  a  fluctuation  in  the  English  councils  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  concert  measures  with  them  for  two  years.*' 

§  Pepys'  Diaiy,  28th  April,  1669.  "  For  a  sum  of  money  we  are  to  make  a  league 
widi  France.  The  money  will  so  help  the  King  that  he  will  not  need  the  parliament 
We  must  leave  the  Dutch,  and  that  i  doubt  will  undo  us.  It  will  make  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  mad." 

I  England's  Appeal  from  the  Private  Cabal  at  Whitehall  Tracts  in  the  reign  of 
Car.  II.  London,  1689,  ra.. 
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ttieAt  of  dissatisfaction  with  Charles  IL,  permitted  or  commanded 
the  Abbate  Primi  to  print  a  history  of  the  Dutch  war  at  Paris, 
which  derived  credit  from  being  soon  suppressed  at  the  instance  of 
the  English  minister^  and  which  gave  an  almost  verbally  exact  sum- 
mary of  the  secret  treaty,  with  respect  to  three  of  its  objects, — 
the  partition  of  Holland,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  King.* 
The  project  for  the  dismemberment  of  Holland,  adopted  by  Charles 
I.  in  1631, t  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  eldest  son  till 
the  last  year  of  his  reign.:^ 

As  one  of  the  articles  of  the  secret  treaty  had  provided  a  petty 
sovereignty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  country, 
Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  his  nephew's  visit  to  England,  in 
October,  1670,§  to  sound  him  on  a  project  which  was  thus  baited 
for  his  concurrence.  ^*  All  the  Protestants,''  said  the  King,  «<  are 
a  factious  body,  broken  among  themselves  since  they  have  been 
broken  from  the  main  stock.  Look  into  these  things  better;  do  not 
be  misled  by  your  Dutch  blockheads. "||  The  King  immediately 
imparted  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  the  French  ambassador;  <<  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  Prince's  abilities,  but  I  find  him  too  zealous  a 
Dutchman  and  a  Protestant  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  "IT  But 
enough  had  escaped  to  disclose  to  the  sagacious  youth  the  purposes 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  motives  of  all  his 
subsequent  measures.  The  inclination  of  Charles  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  never  have  rendered  a  roan,  so  regardless  of 
religion,  solicitous  for  a  conversion,  if  he  had  not  considered  it  as 
subservient  to  projects  for  the  civil  establishment  of  that  church, 
which,  as  it  could  subsist  only  by  his  favour,  must  have  been  the 
instrument  of  his  absolute  power.  Astonished  as  William  was  by 
the  discovery,  he  had  the  fortitude,  during  the  life  of  Charles,  to 
conceal  it  from  all  but  one  friend,  or  at  most  two.  It  was  reserved 
for  later  times  to  discover,  that  Charles  had  the  inconceivable  base- 
ness to  propose  the  detention  of  his  nephew  in  England,  where  the 
temptation  of  a  sovereignty,  being  aided  by  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom, might  act  more  powerfully  on  his  mind;  and  that  this  pro- 
posal was  refused  by  Louis;  either  from  magnanimity,  or  from  regard 
to  decency ;  or,  perhaps,  from  reluctance  to  trust  his  ally  with  the 
sole  disposal  of  so  important  a  prisoner.** 

*  state  Trials  in  the  reign  of  W.  HI.,  i.    Intiod.  10.     Lond.  1705,  foL 
t  Clar.  SUte  Papers. 

^  MSS.  Plan  of  a  jt>int  war  againat  Holland  in  the  last  tax  montlis  of  1683,  tn 
Loid  Preston's  papers,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby. 
§  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  4th  Nov.  1670. 
I  Burnet,  i.  475. 

1  Colbert  au  Roi,  4th  Dec.  1670.    Dalrymple,  ii.  70. 
••  Dalrymple,  ii.  79.    Summary  of  Letters  between  Colbert  Do  Cnuasy  and  his 
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When  the  French  army  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Holland, 
the  fortilude  of  the  Prince  was  unshaken.  Louis  offered  to  make 
him  sovereign  of  the  remains  of  the  country,  under  the  protection 
of  France  and  England.  But  at  that  moment  of  extreme  peril,  he 
answered  with  his  usual  calmness,  **  I  never  will  betray  a  trust, 
lior  sell  the  liberties  of  my  country,  which  my  ancestors  have  so 
long  defended,"  All  around  him  despaired.  One  of  his  very  few 
confidential  friends,  after  having  long  expostulated  with  him  on  his 
fruitless  obstinacy,  at  length  asked  him,  if  he  had  considered  how 
and  where  he  should  live  after  Holland  was  lost  <<  I  have  thought 
of  that,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  resolved  to  live  on  the  lands  I  have  left 
in  Germany.  I  had  rather  pass  my  life  in  hunting  there  than  sell 
my  country  or  my  liberty  to  France  at  any  price."*  Buckingham 
and  Arlington  were  sent  from  England  to  try  whether,  beset  by 
peril,  the  lure  of  sovereignty  might  not  seduce  him.  The  former 
often  said,  **  Do  you  not  see  that  the  country  is  lost?''  The  answer 
of  the  Prince  to  the  profligate  buffoon  spoke  the  same  unmoved  re- 
solution with  that  which  he  had  made  to  Zuley stein  or  Fagel;  but 
it  naturally  rose  a  few  degrees  towards  animation: — **  I  see  it  is  in 
great  danger,  but  there  is  a  sure  way  of  never  seeing  it  lost;  and 
that  is,  to  die  in  the  last  ditch,  "f  The  perfect  simplicity  of  these 
declarations  may,  perhaps,  authorize  us  to  rank  them  among  the 
most  genuine  specimens  of  true  magnanimity  which  human  nature 
has  produced.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  hold  out 
a  better  example,  how  high  above  the  reach  of  fortune,  the  pure 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unalloyed  by 
interest,  passion,  or  ostentation,  can  raise  the  mind  of  a  virtuous 
man.  To  set  such  an  example  is  an  unspeakably  more  signal  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  than  all  the  outward  benefits  which  flow  to  them 
from  the  most  successful  virtue.  It  is  independent  of  events,  and  it 
burns  most  brightly  in  adversity;  the  only  agent,  perhaps,  of  power 
to  call  forth  the  native  greatness  of  soul  which  lay  hid  under  the  cold 
and  unattractive  deportment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

His  situation  in  1672  was  calculated  to  ascertain  whether  his  ac- 
tions would  correspond  with  his  declarations.  Beyond  the  import- 
ant country  extending  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  a  district  of 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  the  narrow  seat  of  the  government, 
wealth,  and  force  of  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  preserved 
from  invasion  by  the  bold  expedient  of  inundation,  out  of  which 

Coort  in  October  and  November,  1670.  It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  originals^ 
nor  extracts  from  them  are  given. 

•  Temple,  i.  381,  folio;  London,  1721.  Memoirs,  3672—1679.  This  fnend  was 
probably  his  uncle  Zuleystein,  for  the  conversation  passed  before  his  intimacy  with 
Bentuick. 

t  Burnet,  i.  569. 
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the  cities  and  fortreflses  arose  like  islands,  little  remained  or  the  re- 
publican territory  except  the  fortress  of  Maestricht,  the  marshy 
islands  of  Zealand,  and  the  secluded  province  of  Friesland.  A 
French  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Lous  XIV.,  and  commanded  by  Condeand  Turenne, 
had  their  head  quarters  at  Utrecht,  within  about  twenty  miles  of 
Amsterdam,  and  impatiently  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when 
the  ices  of  winter  should  form  a  road  to  the  spoils  of  Ihat  capital  of 
the  commercial  world.  On  the  other  side,  the  hostile  flag  of  Eng- 
land was  seen  from  the  coast  The  Prince  of  Orange,  a  sickly  youth 
of  twenty-two,  without  fame  or  experience,  had  to  contend  against 
such  enemies  at  the  head  of  a  new  government,  of  a  divided  people, 
and  a  little  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  either  raw  recruits  or 
foreign  mercenaries,  whom  the  exclusively  maritime  policy  of  the 
late  administration  had  left  without  officers  of  skill  or  name.  His 
immortal  ancestor,  when  he  founded  the  republic  about  a  century 
before,  saw,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  hope  of  aid  from 
England  and  France.    Far  darker  were  the  prospects  of  William 

III.  The  degenerate  successor  of  Elizabeth,  abusing  the  ascendant 
of  a  parental  relation,  sought  to  tempt  him  to  become  a  traitor  to 
his  country  for  a  share  in  her  spoils.     The  successor  of  Henry 

IV.  offered  him  only  the  choice  of  being  bribed  or  crushed.  Such 
was  the  fear  of  France,  that  the  Court  of  Spain  did  not  dare  to  aid 
him,  though  their  only  hope  was  from  his  success.  The  German 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  then  entangled  in  a  secret  treaty 
with  Louis,  by  which  the  Low  Countries  were  ceded  to  him,  on 
condition  of  his  guarantying  to  the  Emperor  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  on  the  death  of  Charles  H.  without  issue.  No 
great  statesman,  no  illustrious  commander  but  Montecuculli,  no 
able  prince  but  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was  to  be  found 
among  the  avowed  friends  or  even  secret  well-wishers  of  William. 
The  territories  of  Cologne  and  Liege,  which  presented  all  the 
means  of  military  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Dutch  fron- 
tiers, were  ruled  by  the  creatures  of  Louis  XIV.  The  final  destruc- 
tion of  a  rebellious  and  heretical  confederacy  was  foretold  with 
great,  but  not  apparently  unreasonable  confidence,  by  the  zealots  of 
absolute  authority  in  church  and  state;^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hol- 

*  I  subjcHn  two  flpecimens  of  the  opinions  and  inclliiations  of  English  ministen  con- 
ceming  Holland  at  that  time: 

"  Hie  jaceo  Bataroram  Celebris  respublica. 
Ex  aqtiis  nata,  ex  aquis  siistentate,  nunc  aquis  mersa, 
Exiguifl  initiis,  invidendis  fortunis,  stupendis  incrementis  sic  crevi, 
Ut  terns  vix  aemubun,  man  vero  parent  minime  tulerim. 
Rebdfibus  receptaculo,  periclitantibus  auzilio  multis  adstiti. 
Nunc  deseror  ab  omnibus; 
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land  began  serious!  j  to  entertain  the  heroic  project  of  abandoning 
an  enslaved  country,  and  transporting  the  commonwealth  to  their 
dominions  in  the  Indian  islands.  At  this  awful  moment  fortune 
seemed  to  pause.  The  unwieldy  magnificence  of  a  royal  retinue 
encumbered  the  advance  of  the  French  army.  Though  masters  of 
Naerden,  which  was  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Amsterdam,  they 
were  too  late  to  hinder  the  opening  of  the  sluices  at  Murden,  which 
drowned  the  country  to  the  gates  of  that  city.  Louis,  more  intoxi- 
cated with  triumph  than  intent  on  conquest,  lost,  in  surveying  the 
honours  of  victory,  the  time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  seizing 
its  fruits.  Impatient  of  so  long  an  interruption  of  his  pleasures,  he 
hastened  to  display  at  Versailles  the  trophies  of  a  campaign  of  two 
months,  in  which  the  conquest  of  three  provinces,  the  capture  of 
fifty  fortified  places,  and  of  24,000  prisoners,  were  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  flatterers.*  The  cumbrous  and  tedious  formalities  of  the 
Dutch  constitution  enabled  the  Stadtholder  to  gain  some  time  with- 
out suspicion.  Even  the  perfidious  embassy  of  Buckingham  and 
Arlington  contributed  somewhat  to  prolong  the  negotiations.  He 
amused  them  for  a  moment  by  appearing  to  examine  the  treaties 
they  had  brought  from  London,  by  which  France  was  to  gain  all 
the  fortresses  which  commanded  the  country,  leaving  Zealand 
to  England,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  principality  to 
himself.t  Submission  seemed  inevitable  and  speedy,  while  the  in- 
undation rendered  military  movements  inconvenient  and  perhaps 
hazardous.  The  Prince  thus  obtained  a  little  leisure  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  measures.  The  people,  unable  to  believe  the  baseness 
of  the  Court  of  London,  were  animated  by  the  appearance  of  the 

A  Gallo  et  Anelo  contra  Hispanos  defensa; 
Nunc  ab  iisdem  opprimor/' 

Dantzick,  30th  Aug,  1673.    State  Paper  Office. 

« It  is  almost  certain  that  at  the  rate  the  King^  of  France  now  goeth,  while  I  am 
making  a  circuit  to  find  him,  the  country  will  be  gone.  The  French  are  within  two 
or  three  leases  of  Amsterdam,  which,  although  it  hath  drowned  the  countiy  about  it^ 
▼et  the  multitude  of  people,  want  of  fresh  water,  and,  above  all,  fear,  will  hinder  them 
horn  doing  the  utmost  for  defence."  Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Arlington,  Bruges  3d  Julj* 
1672.    Downshire,  MSS. 

« In  case  of  the  success  of  the  invaders,  the  Zealanders,  all  zealous  Protestants^ 
have  resolved  to  offer  themselves  to  England.  I  told  tlie  states  of  that  province  the 
King  had  no  fixed  resolution  to  ruin  them."  The  same  to  the  same.  Middleburgfa, 
5th  July. 

(The  above  note,  when  compared  ix^th  the  text  to  which  it  refers^  may  appear  to  the 
reader  not  quite  complete,  or  not  quite  applicable.  It  is  printed  exactly  as  it  was  left 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.) 

•  More  than  a  hundred  fortresses  and  military  posts.''  CEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.,  vL 
345. 

f  The  ofEdal  despatches  of  these  ambassadors  are  contuned  in  a  MS.  volume,  pro- 
bably the  property  of  Sir  W.  Trumbull,  now  in  the  hands  of  hb  descendant,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire.  These  despatches  show  that  the  worst  surmises^  circulated  at  the 
time,  of  the  purposes  of  this  embassy,  were  scarcely  so  bad  as  the  truth.  Ralph,  i. 
307,  d  9eq.    This  embassy  ended  in  a  new  treaty  between  Charles  and  Louis.    Du- 
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tBiniaters,  who  came  to  seal  their  ruin.  The  government,  surrounded 
bylhe  waters,  had  time  to  negotiate  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
The  Marquis  de  Monterey,  governor  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands, 
without  instructions  from  the  Escurial,  had  the  boldness  to  throw 
troops  into  the  important  fortresses  of  Dutch  Brabant,  Breda,  Braga- 
op-Zoom,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  under  pretence  of  a  virtual  guarantee  of 
that  territory  by  Spain. 

In  England,  the  continuance  of  prorogations  for  two  years,*  re> 
lieved  the  King  from  parliamentary  opposition,  but  deprived  him 
of  sufficient  supply;  drove  him  to  resources  alike  inadequate  and 
infamous,f  and  foreboded  that  general  indignation  which,  after  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  had  been  worsted  by  the 
marine  of  Holland;];  alone  (at  the  very  moment  when  the  remnant 
of  the  republic  seemed  about  to  be  swallowed  up,)  compelled  him 
to  desist§  from  the  open  prosecution  of  the  odious  conspiracy  against 
that  republic.  The  Emperor  Leopold,  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  Europe,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
States*general.  II  The  Germanic  body  generally  manifested  the 
same  spirit  Frederick  William,  of  Brandenburgh,  called  the  Great 
Elector,  took  the  field  in  the  autumn,  in  consequence  of  a  defensive 
alliatiee  which  he  had  concluded  with  Holland.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities, I*  Turenne  was  compelled  to  march  from 
the  Dutch  territory  to  observe,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  oppose,  the 
Austrian  and  Brandenburgh  troops;  and  the  young  prince  ceased  to 
incur  the  risk  and  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  being  opposed  to  that  great 
oommander,  who  was  the  grandson  of  William  I.,**  and  had  been 
trained  to  arms  under  Maurice.  The  winter  of  that  year  was  unu- 
sually late  and  short;ff  but,  as  soon  as  the  ice  seemed  sufficiently 
solid,  Luxemburgh,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Utrecht,  advanced, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Hague.  A  providential  thaw  obliged 
him  to  retire;  his  operations  were  limited  to  the  destruction  of  two 
petty  towns;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  owe  his 
escape  to  the  irresolution  or  treachery  of  a  Dutch  officer  intrusted 

•  From  Februarjr,  1671,*  to  Febniar}'»  1673. 

f  Shutting^  up  the  Exchequer,  3d  January,  1672. 

t  Battle  of  SoitthvcM  Bay,  28Ui  and  29th  May,  1672.  In  these  memorable  actions 
eyen  the  biographer  of  James  11.  in  effect  acknowledges  that  De  Ruyter  had  the  ad- 
vantage. James  II.,  i.  457—476.  He  thrice  encountered  the  combined  fleet  without 
defeat,  on  the  28th  May,  the  4th  June,  and  the  11th  August,  1673. 

4  Peace  between  Engbmd  and  Holland,  j%  Januaiy,  1674^    ' 

I  25th  July,  1672.   Dumont,  vii.  par.  i.  208. 

1  26th  April,  1672.  Id.  ibid.  194.  See  also  the  defensive  treaty  between  Leo- 
pold and  Frederick  WiUiam.  Berlin,  ^  June,  1672.  Id.  ibid.  201.  The  English 
statesmen  thought  tlie  German  alliances  could  not  save  Holland: — '<Not  that  we 
lear  the  revival  of  the  Hollanders  thereby  from  their  desperate  condition.''  Lord 
Arlington  to  Sir  B.  Gascoyne.   .26th  July,  1672.    MiKelL  Aul.  74.    London,  1702. 

••  By  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  Duchess  of  BouiUon. 

ft  Louis  XIV.  compbuns  of  this  hard  wiater. 
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with  a  poai  which  eommadded  the  line  of  retreat  At  the  periIbo9 
moment  of  Luxemhurgh's  advance, 'William  had  the  boldnesf  to  iin* 
dertake  a  long  march  through  Brabant  to  the  attack  c{  Charleroi, 
which  he  could  not  then  hope  to  retain  if  he  could  haye  taken  it* 
But  he  did  more  than  gain  a  fortress,  by  giving  spirit  to  hiafrieods, 
and  we  know  that  his  enterprise  produced  such  an  efiect  on  his 
enemies  as  to  interrupt  the  sleep  of  Louis  XIV.*  In  the  ensuing 
jear  he  began  offensive  operations  with  more  outward,  and  lasUng 
eonsequences.  Having  deceived  Luxemburgh,  he  recovered  Naer- 
den,t  and  shortly  hazarded  another  considerable  march  beyond  the 
frontier,  he  captured  the  city  of  Bonn,  and  thus  compelled  Toreane 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  army  by  recrossing  the  Rhine.  The 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  declared  war  against 
France;  and  Louis  was  compelled  to  recall  his  troops  from  Hol- 
land. Europe  now  rose  on  all  sides  against  the  monarch  who,  not 
many  months  before,  appeared  to  be  her  undisputed  lord.  So 
mighty  were  the  eSects  of  a  gallant  stand  by  a  small  people,  under 
an  inexperienced  chief,  without  a  council  or  minister  but  the  pen- 
sionary Fagel,  the  pupil  and  adherent  of  De  Witt;  who>  aetuated 
by  the  true  spirit  of  his  great  master,  continued  faithfoUy  to  serve 
his  country,  in  spite  of  the  saddest  examples  of  the  ingratitttde  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  deliverance  of  Holland  in  1672,  though  the  most  signal  tri- 
umph of  a  free  people  over  mighty  invaders  since  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes  by  the  Greeks,  which  it  even  surpassed  in  the  important 
circumstances  that  the  valour  of  the  aggressors  was  at  least  equal, 
while  their  military  discipline,  genius,  and  fame,  were  superior,  has 
yet  been  so  often  related,  (  and  is  so  distantly  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  work,  that  the  above  brief  recital  of  it  could  scarcely 
be  justified,  if  it  had  been  possible  otherwise  to  manifest  the  ekarac- 
ter  of  the  most  important  actor  in  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
six  years  of  war  which  followed,  a  few  particulars  only  can  be  men- 
tioned here  as  contributing  to  the  same  end.  The  Prince  com- 
manded in  three  battles  against  the  greatest  generals  of  France.  At 
Senef,§  it  was  a  sufficient  honour  that  he  was  not  defeated  by  Cond^; 
and  that  the  veteran  declared,  on  reviewing  the  events  of  the  day, — 
"The  young  Prince  has  shown  all  the  qualities  of  the  most  experi- 
enced  commander,  except  that  he  exposed  his  own  person  too 

•  Lettre  Du  Hoi  k  Louvois,  23d  Dec  1672,—"  k  unc  heurc  aprcs  miimit.''  (Ean«ft 
jdc  Louis  XIV.,  ui.  274. 

f  September,  1673. 

^  It  is  due  to  Voltaire  to  confess,  tliat  the  passkMi  to  magnify  his  hero  hu,  on  thia 
occaaion,  yielded  to  his  natural  feelings  of  htunahity  and  justice.  Siede  de  Louis 
XIV.  chap.  ». 

§  Hlh  August,  1674.  ' 
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nadi."    He  was  defeated  without  dishonour  at  Casset,*  by  Lux^^ 
emburgh,  UDder  the  nominal  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  gained  an  advantage  over  the  same  great  general,"  after  an  ob- 
stinate and  bloody  action,  at  St.  Denis,  near  Mons.t    This  last  bat- 
tle was  of  more  doubtful  morality  than  any  other  of  his  military  life, 
being  fought  four  days  after  the  signature  of  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  by  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Nimeguen.f    It  was  not, 
indeed,  a  breach  of  faith,  for  there  was  no  armistice,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations were  not  executed.     It  is  uncertain,  also,  whether  he  had 
information  of  what  passed  at  Nimeguen;  the  official  despatches 
from  the  States-general  reached  him  only  the  next  morning.     The 
treaty  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion by  the  French  ministers  in  one  day;  and  the  Prince,  who 
condemned  it  as  alike  offensive  to  good  faith  and  sound  policy,  had 
reasonable  hopes  of  obtaining  a  victory,  which,  if  gained  before  the 
final  signature^  might  have  determined  the  fluctuating  counsels  of 
the  States  to  the  side  of  vigour  and  honour.     He  could  not  have 
hoped  for  this  result  if  he  had  known  that  the  treaty  was  signed.. 
The  morality  of  soldiers,  even  in  our  age,  is  not  severe  in  requiring 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  if  the  combat  be  fair,  the  event 
brilliant,  and,  more  particularly,  if  the  commander  freely  exposes 
his  own  life.     His  gallant  enemies  warmly  applauded  this  attack^ 
distinguished,  as  it  seems  eminently  to  have  been,  for  the  daring 
valour,  which  was  brightened  by  the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his 
character;  and  they  declared  it  to  be  <<  the  only  heroic  action  of  a 
six  years'  war  between  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe.''     It  is 
agreed,  that  if  the  official  despatches  had  not  hindered  him  from 
prosecuting  the  attack  on  the  next  day  with  the  English  auxiliaries, 
who  must  then  have  joined  him,  he  was  likely  to  have  changed  the 
fcHTtune  of  the  war.§    Had  he  been  more  scrupulous  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  conduct  would  have  been  more  blameless;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  frame  of  mind  which  would  have  disposed  him 
to  yield  to  such  scruples  would  have  fitted  him  better  for  perform- 
ing the  great  duty  of  his  life. 

The  object  of  the  Prince  and.  the  hope  of  bis  confederates  was  to 
restore  Europe  to  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  jj  The  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Nime- 
guen was  to  add  the  province  of  Franche  Comt£,  and  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  of  the  Flemish  frentier,  to  the  cessions  which 

•  nth  April,  1677. 
fUUi  August,  1678. 

t  Dumont,  Yti.,  p.  i.  350.    10th  of  Aiiguiti  ntified  at  VeiwuUet  on  the  IM  of 
Aufust,  and  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th  of  September. 
§  Sir  wmiam  Temple's  Memoin^  1672—1679. 
I  7th  Nor.  1659.    Dumont,  vi.,  p.  ii.  264. 
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Louis  at  Ai3t-Ia-Chapelle*  had  extorted  from  Spain*  The  S'pahisb 
Netherlands  were  thus  farther  stripped  of  their  defence,  the  barrier 
of  Holland  weakened,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  reduction  of  all 
the  posts  which  face  the  most  defenceless  parts  of  the  English  coast* 
The  acquisition  of  Franche  Comte  broke  the  military  connexion  be^ 
tween  Lombardy  and  Flanders,  secured  the  ascendant  of  France  in 
Switzerland,  and,  together  with  the  usurpation  of  Lorrain,  exposed 
the  German  empire  to  new  aggression.  The  ambition  of  the  French 
monarch  was  inflamed,  and  the  spirit  of  neighbouring  nations  broken, 
by  the  inejQTectual  resistance  as  much  as  by  the  long  submissbn  of 
Europe. 

T[\e  ten  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  were  the 
period  of  his  highest  elevation.     The  first  exercise  of  his  power 
was  the  erection  of  three  courts,  composed  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
sitting  by  his  authority,  at  Brissac,  Mentz,  and  Bcsangon,  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  territories  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  France, 
which  he  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  htm  by  the  Em- 
pire by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     These  courts,  called  Chambers 
of  Union,  summoned  the  possessors  of  these  supposed  fiefs  to  an- 
swer the  King's  complaints.,   The  justice  of  the  claim  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  tribunals  were  disputed  with  equal  reason.     One  of 
these  provinces,  called  the  three  bishopricks,  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  France  for  more  than  a  century.     Its  sovereignty,  as  well 
as  that  of  Alsace,  had  been  finally  ceded  thirty  years,  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia.    The  crown  of  France  had  made  no  attempt  during 
its  possession  or  sovereignty  to  exercise  those  rights  of  paramount 
lordship  to  which  claim  was  now  laid.     They  had  been  long  dis- 
used (if  they  really  ever  existed)  by  the  ancient  masters,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  within  the  true  construction  of  the  cession.  To  re* 
vive  such  superannuated  pretensions,  even  by  the  equal  forms  of 
negotiation,  was  an  invasion  of  the  principle  of  possession,  on  whtdi 
the  security  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  alone  reposes.     To 
require  foreign  rulers  to  answer  such  a  plaint  before  French  courts, 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  states;  more  especially  alarming 
to  the  multitude  of  weak  princes  and  towns  who  formed  the  Ger- 
manic body.     The  chamber  of  union  at  Mentz  decreed  the  confis- 
cation of  eighty  fiefs,  for  default  of  appearance  by  the  feudatories, 
among  whom  were  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  the  Elector 
Palatine.     Some  petty  spiritless  princes  actually  did  homage  to 
Louis  for  territories,  which  were  said  to  have  been  anciently  fiefs 
of  the  see  of  Verdun.f    Under  colour  of  a  pretended  judgment  of 

•  2d  May,  1668.    Dumont,  vii.,  p.  i.  89. 

f  Acte  de  Foi  et  Hommage  rendu  ^  la  Couronne  de  France  par  le  Comtc  de  Li> 
nangt^  Dum.  vii.,  p.  ii.  13. 
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one  of  these  courts,  established  at  Brissac,''^  the  city  of  Strasburghi 
a  flourishing  Protestant  republic,  which  commanded  an  important 
pass  on  the  Rhine,  was  surrounded  at  midnight,  in  a  time  of  gene-* 
ral  and  profound  peace,  by  a  body  of  French  soldiers,  who  com- 
pelled those  magistrates  who  had  not  been  previously  corrljpted  to 
surrender  the  city  to  the  crown  of  France,f  amidst  the  consterna- 
tion and  affliction  of  the  people.     On  the  same  day,  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour  with  the  seizure  of  Strasburgh,  a  body  of  troops  en- 
tered Casal,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  dissolute  and  needy  youth,  who  for  a  bribe  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  that  fortress,  then 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Lombardy.t   Both  these  usurpations  were 
in  contempt  of  a  notice  from  the  imperial  minister  at  Paris,  against 
the  occupation  of  Strasburgh,  an  imperial  city,  or  Casal,  the  capital 
of  Montferrat,  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  §     On  the  Belgic  frontier,  that 
monarch  employed  means  more  summary  and  open  than  pretended 
judgments  or  clandestine  treaties.     Taking  it  upon  himself  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  territory  ceded  to  him  at  Ntmeguen,  he  re^ 
quired  from  the  Court  of  Madrid  the  possession  of  such  districts  as 
he  thought  fit.     Much  was  immediately  yielded.     Some  hesitation 
was  shown  in  surrendering  the  town  and  district  of  Alost     Louis 
sent  his  troops  into  the  Net^ierlands  till  his  demands  were  absolute- 
ly complied  with;  and  he  notified  to  the  governor,  that  the  slightest 
resistance  would  be  the  signal  of  war.     Hostilities  soon  broke  out, 
which  made  him  master  of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Europe,  and  were  terminated  in  the  summer  of  1684,  by 
•B,  truce  for  twenty  years,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  usurpa- 
tions, and  giving  the  sanction  of  Europe  to  principles  so  fruitful  in 
wrong  as  those  from  which  they  sprung.     To  a  reader  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  familiar  with  the  present  divisions  of  territory  in 
Christendom,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  greatness  of  France  as 
well  adapted  to  the  whole  state  of  the  European  system,  the  con- 

•  Fbssan,  Hlstoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^ aise,  iv.  59,  63. 

f  (EuT.  de  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  194,  where  the  orig^inal  correspondence  is  published. 
The  pretended  capitulation  is  dated  on  the  SOth  September,  1681.  The  design 
against  Strasburgh  liad  been  known  in  July.  MSS.  Letters  of  H.  Saville,  minister  at 
Paris,  to  Sir  Leotine  Jenkins.     Downshire  Papers. 

i  CEuY.  de  Louis  XI V.,  iv.  216,  217.  Correspondence  of  Louvois  with  Boufflers 
and  Catinat  The  mutinous  conscience  of  Catinat  astonished  and  displeased  the 
haughty  minister.  [Casal  had  been  ceded  in  1678  by  Matthioli,  tlie  Duke's  minister, 
who,  either  moved  by  remorse  or  by  higher  bribes  from  the  House  of  Austria,  advised 
liis  master  not  to  ratify  the  treaty;  for  which  he  was  carried  prisoner  into  France,  and 
detained  there  in  close  and  harsh  custody.  It  has  been  lately  speciously  maintained 
that  he  was  the  fiunous  prisoner  with  the  iron  mask,  who  died  in  the  BastiUe.  The 
bargain  for  Casal  was  disguised  in  the  diplomatic  forms  of  a  convention  between  the 
King  and  the  Duke.  Dumont,  vii.,  p.  ii.  14.  An  army  of  15,000  men  was  collected 
in  Dauphiny,  at  the  desire  of  Uie  Duke,  to  give  his  sale  the  appearance  of  necessity, 
letters  of  H.  Saville. 

^  H.  Saville  to  Sir  L.  Jenkins.    Fontainbleau,  12th  Sept.  1681 . 
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quests  of  Loois  XIV.  may  seem  to  have  inspired  an  alarm  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  magnitude.  Their  real  danger,  however,  will  be 
speedily  perceived  by  those  who  more  accurately  consider  the  stale 
of  surrounding  countries,  and  the  subdivision  of  dominion  in  that 
age.  Two  monarchies  only  of  the  first  class  eusted  on  the  conti- 
nent)  as  the  appellation  of  <Uhe  two  crowns,^'  then  commonly  used 
in  speaking  of  France  and  Spain,  sufficiently  indicate.  But  Spain, 
which,  under  the  last  Austrian  king,  had  perhaps  reached  the  low- 
est point  of  her  extraordinary  fall,  was  in  truth  no  longer  able  to  de* 
fend  herself.  The  revenue  of  somewhat  more  than  two  millions 
sterling  was  inadequate  to  the  annual  expense.*  It  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  same  period,  f  Ronquillo,  the 
minister  of  this  vast  empire  in  London,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  his  servants  without  payment. ;{:  An  invader  who  had 
the  boldness  to  encounter  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  had  little  to 
dread,  except  from  the  poverty,  which  rendered  the  country  inca- 
pable of  feeding  an  army.§  Naples,  Lombardy,  and  the  Catholic 
Netherlands,  though  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe,  were  a  drain 
and  a  burden  in  the  hands  of  a  government  sunk  into  imbecile  do- 
tage, and  alike  incapable  of  ruling  and  of  maintaining  these  envied 
possessions.  France  had  in  twenty  years  acquired  a  fourth  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  barrier  of  Holland,  under  pretences  so 
slight  as  never  to  be  wanting  at  a  convenient  season.  While  Spain, 
a  lifeless  and  gigantic  body,  covered  the  South  of  Europe,  the  man- 
ly spirit  and  military  skill  of  Germany  were  rendered  of  almost  as 
little  avail  by  the  minute  subdivisions  of  territory.  From  the  Rhine 
to  the  Vistula,  a  hundred  princes,  jealous  of  each  other,  fearful  of 
ofiending  the  conqueror,  and  often  competitors  for  his  disgraceful 
bounty,  broke  into  fragments  the  strength  of  the  Germanic  race. 
The  houses  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Brandenburgh  and  Brunswick, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  though  among  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  of  the  ruling  families  of  Europe,  were  but  secondary 
states.  Even  the  genius  of  the  late  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  or  the  temptation  of  occasional 
compliance  with  Louis.  From  the  French  frontier  to  the  Baltic, 
no  one  firm  mass  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arms.  Prussia  was  not 
then  a  monarchy,  nor  Russia  a  European  state.  The  conquests  of 
France  were  already  equal  to  the  collective  dominions  of  many 
princes,  not  one  of  whom  could  then  be  overlooked  in  forming  a 
confederacy  for  European  independence,  which  rendered  it  the 

*  ll^moires  de  GounriUe,  iL  83.  An  account  apparently  prepared  with  care.  I 
adopt  the  proportion  of  thirteen  livrea  to  the  pound  aterlin^^,  which  ia  the  rate  of  ex- 
change given  by  Baritton  in  1679.    Dafaymple,  i.  App.  314. 

f  Notice  aur  Colbert  par  Lemontey.    Lettre  k  1' Academie  Frangaiae,  Juin,  1822. 

4  Ronquillo^  MSB.  Lett.  i  GourviUe,  in  1669. 
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bulwark  of  the  Empire  egainst  the  irruptions  of  the  Turkish  barbe- 
rians.     In  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Germany,  where  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburgh  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  his  fami- 
ly, the  younger  branch  had,  from  the  death  of  Charles  Y.  formed  a 
monarchy,  which,  ^ided  by  the  Spanish  alliance,  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  a  military  position  on  the  central  frontier  of  Christendom, 
which  rendered  it  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Turkish  barbarians,  rose  during  the  thirty  years'  war  to  such 
a  power,  that  it  was  prevented  only  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  from  en- 
slaving  the  whole  of  Germany.     France,  which  under  Richelieu 
had  excited  and  aided  that  great  prince  and  his  followers,  was  hence 
regarded  for  a  time  as  the  protector  of  the  German  States  against 
the  Emperor.     Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electorates,  partly  from  remaining  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  partly 
from  growing  fear  of  Louis,  were  disposed  to  seek  his  protection 
and  acquiesce  in  many  of  his  encroachments.^    This  numerous, 
weak,  timid,  and  mercenary  body  of  German  princes,  supplied  the 
chief  materials  out  of  which  it  was  possible  that  an  alliance  against 
the  conqueror  might  one  day  be  formed.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
military  power  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  crippled  by  the  bi* 
gotry  and  tyranny  of  its  princes.     The  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  attempt  to  establish  absolute  monarchy,  had  spread 
disaffection  through  Hungary  and  its  vast  dependencies,  the  main 
basis  of  their  power.    In  a  contest  between  one  tyrant  and  many, 
where  the  nation  in  a  state  of  personal  ihlavery  is  equally  disregarded 
by  both,  reason  and  humanity  might  be  neutral,  if  reflection  did  not 
remind  us,  that  even  the  contests  and  factions  of  a  turbulent  aristo- 
cracy call  forth  an  energy,  and  magnanimity,  and  ability,  which  are 
extinguished  under  the  quieter  and  more  fatally  lasting  domination 
of  a  single  master. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  of  which  order 
he  was^  lay  member,  rivalled  and  anticipated  Louis  XlV.f  in  bis 
cruel  prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  which  drove  the  na- 
tion  to  such  despair  that  they  sought  refuge  in  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the 
revolts  of  the  oppressed  Hungarians,  and  stimulated  by  the  intr^es 

*  The  Palatine,  together  with  Bavaria,  Mentz  and  Cologne,  promised  to  vote  for 
Loais  XIV.  as  emperor  in  1658.  Pfeffell,  ii.  360.  4to.  Pana,  1776.  A  moie  authen- 
tic and  very  curious  account  of  this  eztraordinaiy  negodation,  extracted  from  the 
French  archives,  is  published  by  Lemontey  (Monarehie  de  Louis  XIV.  Pieces  Jiisttf, 
No.  2,)  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Elector  of  Mentz  betrayed  Mazorin,  who  had  dis- 
tributed immense  bribes  to  him  and  his  fellows. 

f  He  banished  Uie  Protestant  clergy,  of  whom  250,  oriKinallv  coiylemned  to  be 
stoned  or  burnt  to  death,  but  having  under  pretence,  probabfy,  of  humanity,  been  sold 
to  the  Spaniards,  were  redeemed  from  the  condition  of  galley  slaves  by  the  iUustfious 
De  Ruyter,  after  his  victory  over  the  French,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Coze,  Hoiise  of 
Austria,  chap.  66. 
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of  the  Court  of  Yeraaillei,  which  began  earlj,*  and  contianed  ftir 
many  years,  at  length  invaded  Austria  with  a  mighty  army,  and 
would  have  mastered  the  capital  of  the  most  noble  of  Christian  so- 
vereigns, had  not  the  siege  of  Vienna  been  raised,  after  a  doratioD 
of  two  months,!  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  the  heroic  chief 
of  a  people,  whom  in  less  than  a  century  the  House  of  Austria  cod- 
tributed  to  blot  out  of  the  map  of  nations.  While  these  dangers  im- 
pended over  the  Austrian  monarchy,  Louis  XIV.  had  been  preparing 
to  deprive  it  of  the  imperial  sceptre,  which  in  his  hands  would  have 
proved  no  bauble.  By  secret  treaties  to  which  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia was  tempted  to  agree,  in  1070,  by  the  prospect  of  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  House  of  France,  and  which  were  imposed  on  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  in  1079,  after  the  humiliation 
of  Europe  at  Nimeguen,  these  princes  agreed  to  vote  for  Louis  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  which  his  infirm  health 
bad  given  frequent  occasion  to  expect.  The  four  Rhenish  electors, 
especially  after  the  usurpation  of  Strasburgh  and  Luxemburgh,  were 
in  bis  net,  and  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  like  project  for  the 
Dauphin  to  a  still  later  period.^  Such  were  the  dangers  which  un- 
dermined or  beset  the  only  monarchy  of  the  continent  capable  of 
making  head  against  Louis. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  vanqubhed  party,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  House  of  Orange  was  exasperated  by  the  cruel  fate  of  De 
Witty  sacrificed  the  care  of  the  national  independence  to  jealousy  of 
the  Stadtholderian  princes,  and  carried  their  devotedness  to  France 
to  an  excess  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  example  of  their  justly 
revered  leader  to  warrant.§  They  obliged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
accede  to  the  unequal  conditions  of  Nimeguen:  they  prevented  him 
from  making  military  preparations  absolutely  required  by  safety: 
they  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  truce  for  twenty  years,  which 
left  the  entrances  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the  hands  of 
France.  They  concerted  all  the  measures  of  domestic  opposition 
with  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague^  and  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opulent  and  creditable  chiefs  of  that  party, 
if  they  received  French  money  at  all,  would  deign  to  employ  it  for 
any  other  than  what  they  had  unhappily  been  misled  to  regard  as  a 

*  Voltaire,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  aays,  before  the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  Sir  WilDam 
TrutnbuU,  ambasndor  at  Constantinople  -from  August,  1687,  to  July,  1691,  names 
French  agents  employed  in  fomenting  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  and  negotiating 
with  the  Vizir.    Memorials  of  my  Embassy  at  Constantinople.    Downshire  MSS. 

f  14th  July  to  12th  September,  1683. 

t  Lemontey,  Nouv.  M6m.  de  Dangeau,  478.  Monarch,  de  L,ouis  XIV.  Pieces 
Justif.  No.  2. 

§  The  speed  and  joy  with  which  he  and  Temple  concluded  the  triple  alliance  seem, 
indeed,  to  prove  the  contraiy.  That  treaty,  so  quickly  concluded  by  two  wise^  ac- 
comptished,  and,  above  al],  honest  men,  is,  pertiap%  unparalleled  in  diplomatic  t 
actions.     <  *  NuUa  dies  unquam  memori  vob  eximet  aevo" 
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public  purpose,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
bribes  to  an  extent  and  with  a  success  not  proved  to  exist  on  any 
other  occasion^  to  make  known  at  Versailles  the  most  secret  counsels 
of  the  Commonwealth.^  Amsterdam  raised  troops  for  her  own  de- 
fence^t  declared  her  determination  not  to  contribute  towards  hostilities 
which  the  measures  of  the  general  government  might  occasion,  and 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ffance»  which  was  treated 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  act  of  high  treason,  :|:  and  which,  even 
if  her  claims  to  sovereignty  were  acknowledged,  must  be  owned  to  be 
the  act  of  a  treacherous  confederate.  Friesland  aad  Groningen,  then 
under  a  separate  Stadtholder,  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  House  of 
Nassau,  recalled  their  troops  from  the  common  defence,  and  bound 
themselves,  by  a  secret  convention  with  Amsterdam,  to  act  in  concert 
with  that  potent  and  mutinous  city.  The  signature  of  the  truce 
seemed  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  France.  The  provinces 
of  Guelderland,  Overyssell,  Utrecht,  and  Zealand,  adhered,  indeed,  to 
the  Prince„and  he  still  preserved  a  majority  in  the  States  of  Holland^ 
but  it  consisted  only  of  the  order  of  nobles  and  of  the  deputies  of  incon- 
siderable towns.  Fagel,  his  wise  and  faithful  minister,  appeared  to 
be  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  republicans,  who  abhorred  him  as 
a  deserter  from  their  standard.  But  Heinsius,  pensionary  of  Delft, 
probably  the  ablest  man  of  that  party,  having,  on  a  mission  to  Ver* 
8ailles,seen  the  effects.  o(  the  civil  and  religious  policy  of  Louis  XIY^ 
considering  consistency  as  dependent,  not  on  names,  but  on  principle^ 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  friend  of  liberty  to  join  the  party  most  op- 
posed to  that  monarch's  designs. §^  So  trembling  was  the  ascendant 
of  the  Prince  in  Holland,  that  the  accession  of  individuals  was,  from 
their  situation  or  ability,  of  great  importance  to  him.  His  cousin, 
the  Stadtholder  of  Friesland,  was  gradually  gained  over;  and  Con- 
rad Van  Benningen,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Amsterdami,  an  able,  ao* 
complished,and  disinterested  republican,  fickle  from  over-refinement, 
and  betrayed  into  French  councils  by  Jealousy  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  abyss  into  which  his 
counUy  was  about  to  fall,  recoiled  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
He  called  Louis  XIV.  a  swallower  of  towns  and  provinces.  ||*  He  a&» 
sured  hb  republican  friends  (hat  the  intention  of  the  King  of  France 

•  Negotiations  de  M.  Le  Comte  d'Avaux  en  HoUande,  1679—1688.  6  vobt.  13mo. 
Fui%  1754^  L  13,  23,  25,  47,  48,  86, 109, 135,  &c.  Examples  of  treachery,  in  somcr 
of  which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  three  persons.  Sometimes,  copies  of  ordeia 
were  obtained  from  the  Princess  prirate  repositories^  ir.  53^ 

t  Day.  ii.  76. 

tDar.  ii.  9&    16th  Feb.  1684. 

§  Bjmkershoelt,  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Holland  daring  the  sospennon  of  the 
Stadtholdership,  ironically  calls  the  impeachment  of  the  High  Pennonaiy  of  Ams(er« 
dam  by  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  "  Crimen  Jtnm  ma^uiatU  Orangim.** 

I  Dav.  i.  142. 

53 
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could  onlj  he  to  deceive,  to  divide,  to  conquer;  that  be  was  a  con* 
queror,  and  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  a  conqueror  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  bis  conquests.  D'Avaux,  pressed  by  such  unanswerable 
observations,  made  an  attempt  to  obviate  them  in  a  manner  verjr 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  **  Van  Benningen,"  said  he,  **  does  not  know 
the  King.  He  is  as  much  above  all  other  conquerors  as  tbey  are 
above  ordinary  men.*** 

Thus  did  the  very  country  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  held 
sway,  fluctuate  between  him  and  Louis;  insomuch,  indeed,  that  if 
that  monarch  had  observed  any  measure  in  his  cruelty  towards 
French  Protestants,  it  might  have  been  impossible,  till  it  was  too 
late,  to  turn  the  force  of  Holland  against  him. 

But  the  weakest  point  in  the  defences  of  European  independence 
was  England.  It  was  not,  indeed,  like  the  continental  states,  either 
attacked  by  other  enemies,  or  weakened  by  foreign  influence,  or 
dwindling  from  inward  decay.  The  throne  was  filled  by  a  traitor. 
A  creature  of  the  common  enemy  commanded  this  important  post 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Charles  II.  connived  at  the  conquests  of 
Louis.  For  this  long  series  of  treasons  against  his  own  country, 
which  could  only  stand  or  fall  with  Europe,  he  was  bribed  by  the 
conqueror  with  money,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  foreign  military 
force,  to  impose  the  religion  and  government  of  France  upon  his 
subjects.  The  first  specimen  of  thai  policy  had  been  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  France^  by  which  he  strengthened  that  country  on  her 
conquering  side,  and  sacrificed  that  means  of  protecting  the  Nether- 
lands with  which  Cromwell  had  armed  England. t  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  Louis  was  perfectly  assured  of  Charles's  subserviency.^: 
It  was  not  long  before  the  King  of  England  besought  Ruvigny  to 
procure  for  him  a  secret  pecuniary  treaty  with  the  French  monarch.§ 
The  negotiations  suspended  by  the  first  Dutch  war  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  most  perfidiously  renewed  at  the  very  moment  of  the  triple 
alliance.  The  degenerate  Charles  never  had  the  excuse  of  yielding 
to  seduction.  He  constantly  assailed  Louis  with  the  importunity 
as  well  as  venality  of  an  abject  prostitute.  During  the  second  Dutch 
war,  he  revealed  to  the  world  the  designs  which  he  was  at  other 
times  compelled  to  dissemble.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  eight  secret  treaties  for 

•DaT.iv.13,14. 

I  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Protector,  alarmed  at  the  progresB  of 
Ttencb  conquest,  had»  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  project  of  an  allianoe  wiSi  Spain 
against  France,  in  which  Calais  was  to  be  the  lot  of  Bngland;  an  acquisitioii  which, 

~ *   '  '■  """     'a*. 

fairedusoirau 

%  Dec  1664.  Compare  D'Estrades*  despatch  of  18th  Dec.  1664^  in  D^Estndea' 
li  569,  withlUiyigny's  Bepoft  to  his  master,  3d  Jul/,  1668.    Dahyrople,  Append.  11. 
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Fiftaoh  mwmfj  to  «U  of  which  his  brother  and  pfobtblo 
tras  privy.  More  than  one  of  these  *  were  during  the  time  in 
which  he  was  ectiog  the  part  of  an  impartial  mediator  in  the  nego- 
tiation at  Nimeguen,  solicitous  apparently  only  for  jtistice»  or  if 
hbusedy.  only  by  anxiety  for  the  general  security  of  Europe, 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  received  a  secret  pension^ 
on  c<HAdition  of  abandoning  the  continent  to  Louis,  as  well  as  of  sus^ 
pending  the  constitution^  and  violating  an  express  law,  by  the  inter* 
mission  of  parliamentt  When,  however,  Louis  became  desirous  of 
possessing  Luxemburgh,  Charles  extorted  an  additional  bribe  for 
connivance  at  that  new  act  of  rapine. :(  After  he  had  sold  the  for* 
tress,  he  proposed  himself  to  Spain  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  re» 
gardiog  it;§  and  so  notorious  was  his  perfidy,  that  the  Spanish  mi* 
nisters  at  Paris  did  not  scruple  to  justify  their  refusal  to  his  ambas* 
sador,  by  telling  him,  '<  that  they  refused  because  they  had  no  mind 
to  part  with  Luxemburgh,  which  they  knew  was  to  be  sacrificed  if 
they  accepted  the  ofler."||  After  a  short  interruption  of  good  un* 
derstanding,  Charles,  in  soliciting  money  from  Louls^  distinctly 
avowed  to  Barillon  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life: — <<  I  should 
rather  depend  on  your  master  than  on  my  peoplc'^IT  «.The  Duke  of 
York  n^ost  zealously  seconded  his  brother: — <^  Not  one  of  your  Ma^ 
jesty's  subjects,'  said  a  French  ambassador  to  his  sovereign^ 
«<  wishes  you  more  success  than  the  two  brothers."  He  adds,  as  a 
merit  towards  Louis,  what  is  the  strongest  mark  of  the  alienation  of 
these  unnatural  princes  from  their  own  nation: — <<But  you  can 
count  only  on  these  two  friends  in  England."**  Both  equally  be* 
trayed  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King 
betrayed  to  the  French  the  anxiety  of  the  Duteh  and  even  of  the 
Prince  for  peace,  ff  Out  of  deference  to  the  court  of  France,  he  re* 
fused  his  consent  to  the  Lady  Mary's  marriage  with  the  Prince  iq 
1674;  and  when  it  was  at  length  agreed  on,  he  excused  it  (with 
equal  baseness  whether  the  excuse  were  false  or  true,)  as  an  expe- 
dient  for  quieting  the  suspicions  of  his  subjects  of  his  connexions 
with  France.  :|:;|;  The  Duke  of  York  said  to  Barillon,  « I  consider 
myself  as  ruined  ybr  my  religion,  if  the  present  occasion  does  not 

*  Ddiy.  App.  to  Review,  98—117,  and  156—193.  f  Ibid.  301. 

#  **  My  Lord  Hyde  (Rochester)  ne  m'a  [mm  cacb^  que  ai  Km  avis  est  suin  le  Boi 
i^en  entrem  duis  un  concert  secret  pour  avoir  &  V.  H.  la  vine  de  Luxemburgfa.^  Id. 
▲pp.  p.  i.  18.    Barillon  an  Boi,  ^  Nor.  1681.    2l8t  Nof .  (1  Dec. )  1681. 

^BafiUon,^  Dec.  1681. 

I  Lord  PtestoQ  to  Secretary  Jenkins^  Paris,  |j  Dec.  1682. 

1  BarilloD,  ^  Jan.  1679.    Dairy. 

••CcdrtinauBoi,|fjM.1677.    Dairy. 

ft  Id.  36th  Oct.  (5  Nov.)  1676.    Ibid,  and  Bkncaid'a  Report,  Dal.  App.  117. 

^i  BariHon  au  Boi,  31  Oct  (1  Nov.)  1677.     DaL 


serve  to  subjeet  England/^*  At  the  same  timct  he  profeMedhIo  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  zeal  for  the  war  against  France^  and  aceeded 
with  api>arent  joy  to  that  Prince's  propoBai,  that  the  Dttke  should 
himself  command  the  English  auxiliaries  in  Flandera.f  Theee 
apecimens  of  the  policy  of  Charles  and  James,  selected  from  the 
documents  already  publiriied,  are  sufficieot  to  show,  that  the  Eng«> 
lish  government  was  in  their  hands  the  main  stay  of  the  commoa 
enemy.  From  mnany  intimations  in  the  published  correspondence, 
from  the  evident  negligence  with  which  the  search  has  hitherto  been 
eondoctedy  and  from  the  fact»  that  many  of  the  corrupt  and  clandes- 
tine agreements  being  merely  verbali  must  have  left  traces  too  ftint 
to  be  perceived  by  hasty  examiners,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
farther  investigation  might  y^t  discover  more  complete  evidence  of 
a  system  of  treachery,  which,  for  the  length  of  its  continuance,  the 
vileness  of  its  motives,  the  baseness  of  its  means,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  evil  consequences,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  manidod. 
Even  with  our  present  information,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles,  no  criminal  who  suffered  death  had  been 
guilty  of  80  many  immoral  and  pernicious  acts  as  bis  sovereign.  So 
dgnal  an  example  of  perfidy  tended  to  destroy  ail  faith  between 
governments,  and  to  render  concert  against  the  conqueror  impoau- 
ble.  Almost  the  whole  aggrandizement  of  Louis  XIV.  might  have 
been  averted  by  common  honesty  on  the  part  of  Charles  11.  To  his 
faithless  and  mercenary  breach  of  the  triple  alKance  may  justly  be 
ascribed  the  expense^  danger, desolation,  and  bloodshed,  which  were 
incunred  by  the  European  confederacy  in  those  wars,  which  were 
waged  for  twenty-Bve  years  to  reduce  the  power  of  Loub  XIV. 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  internal  condition  of  England  herself 
was  discomposed  by  the  suspicion  entertained  by  all,  and  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  some,  of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  government 
A  king  who  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  received  foreign  bribes,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  danger  of  seeing  his  ministers  corrupted,  and 
his  opponents  tempted  to  imitate  his  example.  Some  of  those  who 
opposed  Charles  in  parliament,  had  been  so  often  deceived  by  him, 
thai,  believing  bis  show  of  preparation  for  war  against  France  in 
1678  to  be  merely  an  expedient  for  obtaining  an  army  and  a  re- 
venue, which  would  enable  him  to  become  absolute,  they  opposed 
measures;];  into  which  circumstances  might  then  have  hurried  that 
prince,  and  by  which  he  might  have  involuntarily  contributed  to  a 
less  ruinous  peace  than  that  of  Nimeguen.    Louis,  admitted  by  the 

•  Barillofi  au  Boi,  ^  Apnl,  1678.    D«L     "  Perdu  jMwr  sa  Kligion,^'  ii  ftfsngdjr 
tnndated  by  Dakymple.    **  Lost  oitolua  religion." 

t  Lettei*  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Jan.— April  ISTS.  DaL 
i  Barillon,  j\  Maich,  1678. 
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King  witbin  the  circle  6(  domestic  differences,  as  be  femtf  diaries 
by  his  fears  driven  to  support  the  cause  of  Europe,  did  not  scruple 
to  make  advances  to  the  English  enemies  of  the  court.  Desirous  of 
detaching  France  from  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  thus  depriving 
him  of  the  most  eflectual  ally  in  his  project  for  rendering  himself 
absolute,  they  reprehensibly  and  unhappily  accepted  the  aid  <^ 
Louis  in  counteracting  a  poKcy  which  they  had  good  reason  to  dread. 
They  considered  this  dangerous  understanding  as  allowable  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  their  party,  that  in  opposing  Charles  they  would 
not  have  to  apprehend  the  power  of  Louis,  and  disposing  the  King 
of  France  to  spare  the  English  constitution,  as  some  curb  on  the  it^ 
resolution  and  inconstancy  of  his  royal  dependent,  in  those  cases 
where  these  despicable  qualities  might  themselves  have  accidentally 
rendered  him  a  less  obedient  slave.  To  destroy  confidence  between 
the  courts  seemed  to  be  an  object  so  important,  as  to  warrant  the 
use  of  ambiguous  means;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  to  hope,  that  if 
Louts  became  familiar  with  such  negotiations,  they  might  reconcile 
him  to  the  power  of  parliament,  as  a  barrier  against  succeeding 
kings  of  more  English  spirit  The  usual  sophistry,  by  which  men 
who  are  not  depraved  excuse  to  themselves  great  breaches  of  mo- 
rality, could  not  be  wanting.  They  could  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  they  could  stop  when  they  pleased,  and  that  the  example  could 
not  be  dangerous  in  a  case  where  the  danger  was  too  great  not  to 
be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  these  circumstances,  some  of  them 
are  said  by  the  French  ambassador  to  have  so  far  copied  their  prince 
as  to  have  received  French  money,  though  they  are  not  charged 
with  being,  like  him,  induced  by  it  to  adopt  any  measures  at  va- 
riance with  their  avowed  principles ;  a  material  diflerence,  indeed, 
but  rather  as  it  aggravates  his  guilt,  than  as  an  excuse  for  the  gross, 
and  perilous,  and  odious  qualities  ascribed  to  hb  adversaries.  Ba- 
rillon  is  a  single  witness,  who  might  have  fabricated  the  accounts  of 
the  dbtribution  of  money  to  cover  the  conversion  of  the  funds  to  his 
own  private  purposes;  whose  expenditure  in  this  case  must  have 
been  unchecked  by  the  necessity  of  producing  vouchers,  and  whose 
unsupported  testimony  was  screened  by  the  profound  secrecy  of  his 
correspondence  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  detection.  As  it  was  not 
pretended  that  the  largesses  were  to  influence  the  public  conduct  of 
the  parties,  the  most  important  means  of  corroboration  or  contra*' 
ctiction  were  altogether  wanting.  If,  upon  this  defective  evidence,' 
and  in  a  case  where  we  can  never  hear  the  defence  of  the  accused, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  an  age  of  little  pecuniary 
delicacy,  when  lai^ge  presents  £rom  sovereigns  were  scarcely  deemed 
dishonourable,  and  when  many  princes,  and  almost  all  ministers 
were  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  some  part  of  the  statement  may  be 
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tnie^Miiditeto^liehaiq^tfttiiifitr,  notteflay  toitte  friaci* 
pies  of. Sidney;  it  it  d«e^  though  io  a  very  inferior  degree,  to  the 
ample  fortunes  of  others  of  the  persons  named,  to  believe,  that  the 
polluted  gifts,  if  received  at  all,  were  applied  by  them  to  elections 
and  other  public  interests  of  the  popular  party,  which  there  might 
be  a  fantastic  gratification  in  promoting  by  treasures  diverted  from 
the  use  of  the  court  These  unhappy  transactions,  which  in  their 
full  extent  require  a  more  critical  scrutiny  of  the  origioal  documents 
than  that  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are  not  pretended  to 
originate  till  ten  years  after  the  concert  of  the  two  courts,  and  were 
relinquished  as  soon  as  that  concert  was  resumed  Yet  the  reproach 
brought  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  infirmity  of  some  men  of 
great  soul,  and  of  others  of  the  purest  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
wholesome  admonition  pronounced  by  the  warning  voice  of  history 
against  the  employment  of  sinister  and  equivocal  means  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  the  best  ends. 

To  the  corrupt  policy  of  the  court  must  also,  in  a  great  meaauret 
be  ascribed  the  ready  credit  given  to  the  Popish  Plot.  A  real  con- 
spiracy against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  was  well 
known  to  exist  The  tale  of  Titus  Gates  found  an  easy  entrance 
into  minds  predisposed  to  believe  such  things  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  designs  of  Charles  and  James  in  concert  with  Louis.  Thei 
apparently  strong  confirmation  given  to  his  statement,  which  imputed 
a  correspondence  with  Pere  La  Chaise  to  Coleman,*  by  the  actual 
discovery  of  a  small  part  of  that  correspoadenoe  in  Coleman's  house; 
the  probability,  or,  rather,  moral  certainty,  that  Coleman,  who  had 
been  warned  of  his  danger  a  considerable  time  before  by  the  Doke^ 
had  destroyed  the  great  mass  of  his  dangerous  letters,  and  that  the 
few  which  had  been  seized,  bad  only  by  accident  escaped  destruc- 
tion; the  contents  of  these  few;  their  natural  meaning,  considered 
'Only  in  themselves;t  and  their  singular  coincidence  with  the  com- 
munications of  the  King  and  the  Duke  with  the  French  Courts 
which  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Colemao;;]:  together  with  the 
mysterious  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
who  had  taken  Gates's  information,  an  event  which  is  to  this  day 
ioeomprehensible, — form  at  least  an  excuse  for  the  first  concurrence 

•  <«  The  Duke,  petceiTing  that  0«tei  had  lumedColefnin,  bidbimlooktolmiiaelf*' 
life  of  James,  i.  i34{— ezpreia  'words  of  James.  Oates  was  examined  befirac  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  6th  September,  and  before  Godfrey  on  the  27th  September. 
Godfrey  sent  Coleman  to  the  Duke  with  the  deposition.  Godfrey  was  found  dead  ait 
primose  HiU  on  the  irth  October.  Coleman  was  not  apprehended  tiU  the  29th  Octo- 
bers ^  month  after  be  had  been  sent  with  the  depositions,  and  twelve  days  after  the 
death  of  Godfrey.  Whoever  wiU  read  the  three  lettets  seized,  and  connder  these 
dalesb  together  with  the  wanung  given  by  James^  wUl  hare  no  doubt  that  Ootooiao 
was  cond&dent  of  his  having  destroyed  the  whole  correspondence. 

4- See  espedaUy  the  last  letter.   Howell^  State  Trials,  vv,  56. 

#  Borwlt  Ozfbtd,  Sdit.  ii.  IfiT^ 
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of  all  parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Plot,  especially  if  we  confine 
our  view  to  the  first  paroxysm  of  fear  and  horror  which  it  excited. 
The  loose  assent  of  the  King  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  youth* 
neither  moderated  his  vices  nor  silenced  his  jests,  nor  always  quelled 
his  doubts;  but,  besides  the  deep  taint  given  to  his  mind  by  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  even  of  death  itself,  under  his  authori- 
ty, for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  a  priest  of  the  only  religion 
to  which  he  leaned;  the  general  belief  of  his  defection  to  an  unpo« 
pular  communion, — had  peculiarly  important  effects  on  national 
opinion  at  the  more  critical  periods.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  religious  partialities,  and  of  his  clandestine  pro- 
jects was  not  gradually  imparted  to  many  Catholics,  as  a  conso- 
lation under  their  afflictions;  and  if  we  were  to  indulge  a  suspicion 
Uiat  the  more  zealous  politicians,  especially  among  the  monastic 
communities  of  the  Continent,  impatient  of  the  King's  slow  and 
wavering  policy,  and  indignant  at  the  cruelties  which  he  suffered 
to  be  inflicted  on  their  brethren,  were  betrayed  into  such  angry 
language,  and  daring  proj[ects  for  the  summary  re-establishment  of 
the  Church,  as  might  afford  some  foundation  on  which  Oates  built 
his  first  narrative, — a  suspicion,  however>  for  which  there  is  no  di- 
rect evidence, — it  would  serve  more  to  illustrate  the  dangerous 
influence  of  the  King's  illicit  intercourse  with  France  on  his  own 
religion,  than  either  to  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  informers,  to  palliate 
the  atrocity  of  many  of  the  trials,f  or  to  throw  any  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  Catholic  body. 

The  popular  party,  who,  for  years  after  they  knew  the  Duke  of 
York's  conversion,  had  no  thought  of  disturbing  bis  right  of  inhe- 
ritance, at  last,  after  being  long  possessed  of  full  evidence  of  hi» 
share  in  secret  plans  of  war  against  their  religion  and  liberty,  begaa 

*  <*  I  conclude  that  when  he  cante  into  England  he  was  as  certainly  a  Roman  Catho*- 
Be  as  a  man  of  pleasure;  both  veiy  consistent  by  visible  experience."  Halifax's  cha«w 
iscter  of  Charles  IL  I^ndon,  1751.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  after  the  fizst  year  or  two  '^ 
(of  Ksidence  at  Paris»)  *'^he  was  no  more  a  Protestant"  Ibid.  As  he  came  to  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  September,  1651,  and  remained  there  tiU^June,  1654^ 
(Clarendon,  Life,  part  vi.,}  this,  passage  seems  to  place  his  reconciliation  in.  1653.  II 
was  known  to  Cromwell.  Ibid.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
Hiond  at  Brussels,  in  1658.  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  254,  It  had  before  that  time  been 
intrusted  to  Bennett  and  Bristol,  who  were  themselves  Catholics.  Ibid.  It  was  be* 
trayed  by  Charles  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1670.  Burnet,  i.  It  must  have  been 
antecedent  to  the  writing  of  the  two  pape»  found  in  his  study,  and  father  Huddle- 
stone's  account  of  the  solemnities  on.  his  death-bed;  seems  to  imply,  that  be  hwi  be* 
ibre  been  reconciled  to  the  Church.  *'  Le  Roi,"  says  the  P^  d^Orieans,  **  mauvais 
Chretien  dans  ses  monus,  mais  Catholique  dans  le  cceur."  Revolution  de  I'AngleteRe, 
iv.208. 

f  These  trials  have  been  lately  estimated  b^  Mr.  8.  M.  Phillips  (State  Trials,  Lf 
London,  1826)  with  judicial  sagacity  and  impartially,  and  with  a  calmness  veiy  aeree* 
able  on  matters  which  have  excited  such  ang^  controveisv*  On  the  conduct  of  the 
triids  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate,  except,  perEaps^  in  that  of  Coleman.  As  an  historical 
quettiony  the  Popish  plot  is  stiU  covered  with  obscurity. 
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to  take  legal  meaaurea  of  aeir-defencei  by  introducing  a  bill  into 
parliament  to  exclude  him  from  the  succeaaton  to  the  crown.  Foiled 
in  thia  attempt,  and  when  Charles,  by  the  disuse  of  parliament,  had 
abut  up  all  avenuea  to  peaceable  redress,  they  engaged  in  conaulta* 
tiona,  whether  an  armed  reaiatance  to  hia  misgovernment  was  not 
practicable,  and  had  not  become  just«  Whether  Lord  Essex,  Lord 
Russell,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Hampden  had  taken  active  measures 
to  carry  designs  of  revolt  into  execution,  was  a  legal  question^ 
rashly  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  juries  who  found  two  of  them 
guilty  on  evidence  not  sufficient  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  just  con- 
viction. As  an  historical  question,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether 
they  bad  done  an  irretrievable  act,  or  even  adopted  a  final  determi- 
oation.  Morally  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  except  what  is 
founded  on  the  improbability  of  success;  for,  of  the  justice  of  a  war 
against  Charles  no  man  can  doubt  who  approves  that  revolution  on 
which  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  aow  stand. 

Every  irregular  and  eccentric  movement  of  English  parties  gave 
a  new  shock  to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  connexion 
with  the  House  of  Stuart  was  sometimes  employed  by  France  to 
strengthen  the  jealous  antipathy  of  the  republicana  against  him. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  himself  obliged  to  profess  a  reliance 
on  that  connexion  which  he  did  not  feel,  in  order  to  g^in  an  ap- 
pearance of  strength.  As  the  Dutch  republicans  were  prompted 
always  to  thwart  his  measures  by  a  misapplied  zeal  for  liberty,  so 
the  English  Whigs  were  for  a  moment  compelled  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  common  enemy  by  the  like  motives.  But 
in  his  peculiar  relations  with  Elngland  the  imprudent  violence  of 
the  latter  party  was  as  much  an  ob&tacle  in  his  way  as  their  aliena- 
tion or  opposition.  The  interest  of  Europe  required  that  he  should 
never  relinquish  the  attempt  to  detach  the|English  government 
from  the  conqueror.  The  same  principle,  together  with  legitimate 
ambition,  prescribed  that  he  should  do  nothing,  either  by  exciting 
enemies  or  estranging  friends,  which  could  endanger  his  own  and 
the  Princess's  right  of  succession  to  the  crown»  It  was  his  obvioua 
poliey,  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  popular 
party,  on  whom  only  he  could  permanently  rely;  to  give  a  cautious 
countenance  to  their  measures  of  constitutional  opposition,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  bill  of  exclusion,*  the  most  efiectuaJ  mode  of  cutting 
asunder  the  chains  which  bound  England  to  the  ear  of  Louis>  rather 

•  Bumet,  ii.  245.  Temple,  i.  355.  Mem.  part  iii,,  fol.;  London,  1720.  "My 
finendalup  with  the  Prince  (says  Temple)  I  could  tha^  no  crime,  cmoaidsang  how 
fitUe  he  had  ever  meddled,  to  my  k^owled^  in  our  domestic  concerns  nnce  the  first 
heats  in  parliament,  though  sen^ble  of  their  influence  on  all  his  nearest  concerns  at 
home;  the  preservation  of  Flanders  from  French  conquest,  and  thereby  of  HoUaod 
ftom  absolute  dependence  on  that  crown."    Ibid. 
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than  to  the  proposed  limitations  on  a  Catholic  saccessor^  which 
might  permanently  weaken  the  defensive  force  of  the  monarchy;* 
to  discourage  and  stand  aloof  from  all  violent  counsels,  likely  either 
to  embroil  the  country  in  such  lasting  confusion  as  would  altogether 
disable  it.  for  aiding  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Europe;  or,  by  their 
immediate  suppression,  to  subject  all  national  interests  and  feelings 
to  Charles  and  his  brother;  and  in  which  he  could  not  be  neutral 
without  supplying  the  Court  with  a  specious  colour  of  exclusion 
against  the  Princess.     As  his  open  declaration  against  the  King  or 
the  popular  party  would  have  been  perhaps  equally  dangerous  to 
English  liberty  and  European  independence,  he  was  averse  from 
those  projects  which  reduced  him  to  so  injurious  an  alternative. 
Hence  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
in  which  his  confidential  correspondence  manifestst  indifference  and 
even  dislike  to  those  who  were  charged  with  projects  of  revolt;  all 
which  might  seem  unnatural,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  he  must  have  looked  at  England 
almost  solely,  as  the  only  counterpoise  of  France.     His  abstinence 
from  English  intrigues  was  at  this  juncture  strengthened  by  linger* 
ing  hopes  that  it  was  still  possible  to  lure  Charles  into  those  unions 
which  he  had  begun  to  form  against  farther  encroachment,  under 
the  modest  and  inoffensive  name  of  Associations  to  maintain  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,;];  which  were  in  three  years  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  league  of  Augsburgh§  and  which,  in  1689,  brought 
all  Europe  into  the  field  to  check  the  career  of  Louis  XIV.    Wil- 
liam, who  from  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  confederacy  gradually  forming  to  protect  the  remains 
of  Europe,  had  now  slowly  and  silently  removed  all  the  obstacles 
to  its  formation  except  those  which  arose  from  the  unhappy  jealou- 
sies of   the  friends  of  liberty  at  home,  and    the  fatal  progress 
towards  absolute  monarchy  in  England.     Nothing  but  an  extra- 

*  Letters  of  Prinee  of  Otang^  to  Sir  Leolme  Jenkins^  July,  1680.  FebniMj, 
1681.     Dal.  App.  to  Review. 

■jh  MS.  Letters  from  the  Prince  to  Mr.  Bentinck,  in  Engfland,  July  and  August, 
1683.  By  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  1  possess  copies  of  the  whole  of  tbm 
Prince's  correspondence  with  his  friend,  from  1677  to  1700$  written  with  the  unre- 
served frankness  of  warm  and  pure  frienddiip,  in  which  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there 
IS  nothing  concealed. 

t  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  been  that  between  Sweden  and  Holland,  at  the 
Hague,  10th  Sept  1681.  *'  Pro  firma  conversatione  pacis  neomagensis  imo  et  monas- 
tiensis."  Dumont,  viL  par.  ii.  15.  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  38th  February, 
168!?.  lb.  ibid.  19.  Of  Spun,  2d  Mav,  168^.  Id.  22.  Circles  of  Franconia  and 
Upper  Rhine,  with  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  10th  June,  1682.  Id.  ^.  Denmark 
and  Brandenburgh,  14th  Sept  1682.  Id.  36.  Emperor  and  Sweden,  l2th  Oct  1682. 
Id.  37.  Emperor  with  Brunswick  and  Luzeidburg,  14th  January,  1683.  Id.  5%. 
Emperor  and  Bavaria,  26th  January,  1683.  Id.  54.  Emperor,  Spain,  Sweden,  Hol< 
Und,  March,  1683.  Id.  55— 57.  Circles  of  Bavaria  and  Westphaln,  2d  March,  1683, 
Benewal  between  Holland  and  Sweden,  13th  January,  1686.    lb.,  &c.  &c. 

i  League  of  Augsbutgh,  38th  June»  (9  July)  1686.    Dumont,  vii.  p.  ii- 131. 
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ordinary  union  of  wariness  with  perseverance,  two  qualities  whiclr 
he  possessed  in  a  higher  degree,  and  united  in  justcr  proportions 
than  perhaps  any  othei*  man,  could  have  fitted  him  for  that  inces- 
sant, unwearied  noiseless  exertion  which  alone  suited  his  difficult 
situation.     His  mind,  naturally  dispassionate,  became   by  degrees 
steadfastly  and  intensely  fixed  upon  the  single  objec^tof  his  high  call- 
ing.  Brilliant  only  on  the  field  of  battle;  loved  by  none  but  a  few  inti- 
mate connexions;  considerate  and  circumspect  in  council;  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  bold  even  to  rashness,  aod  inflexible  to  the 
verge  of  obstinacy,  he  held  his  onward  course  with  a  quiet  and 
even  pace  which  wore  down  opposition,  outlasted  the  sallies  of  en* 
thusiasm,  and  disappointed  the  subtle  contrivances  of  a  refined 
policy.     Good  sense,  which  in  so  high  a  degree  as  his,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  human  endowments,  had  full  scope  for  its  exercise  in  a 
mind  seldom  invaded  by  the  disturbing  passions  of  fear  and  anger. 
With  all  his  determined  firmness,  no  man  was  ever  more  solicitous 
not  to  provoke  or  keep  up  needless  enmity.     It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  should  be   influenced   by  this  principlo'-m  his  dealings  with 
Charles  and  James,  for  there  are  traces  of  it  even  in  his  rare  and 
transient  intercourse  with  Louis  XI V.     He  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  him  <Uhat  be  was  ambitious  of  being  restored  to  his  Majesty's 
favour;"*  to  which  it  was  haughtily  answered,  **  that  when  such  a 
disposition  was  shown  in  his  conduct,  the  King  would  see  what  was 
to  be  done."     Yet  Davaux  believed  that  the  Prince  really  desired 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  Louis,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  du- 
ties to  Holland  and  his  interests  in  England.     In  a  conversation 
with  6ourville,t  which  afibrds  one  of  the  most  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  intercourse  between  a  practised  courtier  and  a  man  of  plain 
inoffensive  temper,  when  the  minister  had  spoken  to  him  in  more 
soothing  language,  he  professed  his  warm  wish  to  please  the  King, 
and  proved  his  sincerity  by  adding  that  he  never  could  neglect  the 
safety  of  Holland,  and  that  the  decrees  of  reunion,  together  with 
ether  marks  of  projects  of  universal  monarchy,  were  formidable 
obstacles  to  good  understanding.     It  was  probably  soon  after  these 
attempts   that   he   made  the    remarkable  declaration, — '*  Since   I 
cannot  earn  his  Majesty's  favour,  I  must  endeavour  to  earn  his 
esteem." 

The  death  of  Charles  H.  gave  William  some  hope  of  an  advanU- 
geous  change  in  English  policy.  Many  worse  men  and  more  ty- 
rannical kings  than  that  prince,  few  persons  of  more  agreeable  qua- 
lities and  brilliant  talents  have  been  seated  on  a  throne.  But  his 
transactions  with  France  probably  afford  the  most  remarkable  io- 

•  5th  Dec.  1680.     Davaux,  i.  5. 

t  Gourville  au  Boi,  18th  MaKh,  1681.    Mem.  ii.  304. 
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stance  of  a  King  with  no  sense  of  national  honour  or  of  regal  inde- 
pendence, the  last  vestiges  which  departing  virtue  might  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  behind  in  a  royal  bosom.  More  jealousy  of  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  prince  was  hoped  from  the  sterner  temper  of 
his  successor.  William  accordingly  made  great  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices  to  obtain  the  accession  of  England  to  the  European  cause.  He 
declared  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  resentments,  and  even  his  per- 
sonal interests,  and  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
King  in  all  things  compatible  with  his  religion  and  with  his  duty 
to  the  republic;*  limitations  which  must  have  been  considered  as 
pledges  of  sincerity  by  him  to  whom  they  were  otherwise  unac- 
ceptable. He  declared  his  regret  at  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  » 
both  his  uncles,  which  had  arisen  only  from  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing Louis,  and  he  sent  M.  D'Auverquerque  to  England  to  lay  his 
submission  before  the  King,  and  to  request  that  his  Majesty  would 
prescribe  the  conduct  which  he  desired  the  Prince  to  pursue.  James 
desired  that  he  should  relinquish  communication  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  dismiss  the  malcontent  English  officers  in  the  Dutch 
army,  and  adapt  his  policy  to  such  engagements  as  the  King  should 
see  fit  to  contract  with  his  neighbours.!  To  the  former  conditions 
the  Prince  submitted  without  reserve.  The  last,  couched  in  strong 
language  by  James  to  BarilIon,|  hid  under  more  general  expressions 
by  the  English  minister  to  Davaux,  but  implying  in  its  mildest  form 
an  acquiescence  in  the  projects  of  the  conqueror,  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  the  Prince  himself  in  terms  capable  of  being  understood  as 
amounting  only  to  an  engagement  to  avoid  an  interruption  of  the 
general  peace.§  In  that  inoffensive  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  ' 
accepted  by  the  Prince;  since  the  King  declared  to  him  that  his 
concessions,  which  could  have  reached  no  farther,  were  perfectly 
satisfactory.  II  During  these  unexpected  advances  to  a  renewal  of/ 
friendship    between   the   King    and    his    son-in-law^  an   incident 

*  Davaux,  ||  Feb.  and  26  Fevrier,  (8  March,)  1685.  The  last  contains  an  ac 
coant  of  a  conversation  of  William  with  Fag^l,  overheard  by  a  person  who  reported 
it  to  Davaux.  A  passage  in  which  Davaux  shows  his  belief  that  the  policy  of  the 
Prince  now  aimed  at  gaining  James,  is  suppressed  in  the  printed  collection,  but  pre- 
served in  Fox,  MSS.,  ii.  14. 

f  Compare  Davaux,  8  Mars,  with  Barillon,  19  Feb.  (1  March,)  and  33  Feb.  (5 
March,)  1685. 

%  **  Que  M.  Le  Prince  d'Orange  changeftt  enti^ment  sa  conduite  &  Vegud  de  k 
Fiance."    Fox,  App.,  46. 

%  James  afterwaras  informed  Barillon,  that  the  Prince  had  answered  him  satisfacto- 
rily on  all  other  points^  but  had  not  taken  notice  of  the  wish  that  he  should  connect 
himself  with  France.  Fox,  Hist  James  II.  1  have  not  yet  discovered  in  the  de- 
spatches the  foundation  of  this  last  statement  Mr.  Fox's  reasonmg  is  unanswerable^ 
and  tallies  with  the  text,  except  that  his  snpposition  charges  James  with  more  posi- 
tive insincerity  than  I  am  wiUing  to  impute  to  him. 

I  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange^  ^,  II  and  1^  March,  1685.  Daliymple,  App.  to 
part  i.  No  exact  account  of  the  Prince's  concessions  has  yet  been  discovered,  which 
reduces  the  historian  to  the  necessity  of  being  sstisfied  with  prcMble  inferences. 
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occurredt  apparently  inconsistent  with  tbenii  which  has  ever  since, 
in  (he  eyes  of  many,  thrown  some  shade  over  the  sincerity  of 
William.     This  was  the  landing  in  England  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  small  number  of  adherents  who  had  embarked  with 
him  at  Amsterdam.    He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  in  Holland,  during  the  preceding  year,  ia 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  ministers 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  confession  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  published  by  them  in  language 
which  he  resented  as  conveying  unauthorized  imputations  on  his 
friends.    The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  received  him  with 
kindness,  from  personal  friendship,  from  compassion  for  his  suffer- 
ings, and  for  his  connexion^  although  not    blameless,  with  the 
popular  and  Protestant  party  in  England.*    The  transient  shadow 
of  a  pretension  to  the  crown  did  not  awaken  their  jealousy.     They 
were  well  aware  that  whatever  complaints  inight  be   made  by 
mioisters,  Charles  himself  would  not  be  displeased  by  kindness 
towards  his  favourite  son.f    There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Halifax  to  consult 
his  ease,  as  well  as  his  inclination,  by  the  recall  of  his  son,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  produce  the  balance  of 
parties  at  court,  which  was  one  of  the  darling  refinements  of  that 
too  ingenious  statesman,  j:    Reports  were  prevalent  that  Monmouth 
had  privately  visited  England,  and  that  he  was  well  pleased  with 
his  journey.  §    He  was  assured  by  confidential  letters,  evidently 
sanctioned  by  his  father,  that  he  should  be  recalled  in  February.  || 
It  appears  also  that  Charles  had  written  with  his  own  hand  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  beseeching  him  to  treat  Monmouth  kindly, 
which  D'Auverquerque  was  directed  to  lay  before  James  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  whatever  might  seem  suspicious  in  the  unu- 
sual honours  paid  to  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  IT  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Monmouth,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  should  have  been 

•DAT. 41  Fey.  1685.    Dav.  !r.  139. 

f  <<  Benunck  et  d'autret  creatures  du  Prince  diaent  hautement  qu^  ne  fait  aucnn 
demaiche  k  I'egaid  deM.de  Monmouth  que  du  conientement  du  Boi  d'An^letene.*' 
Dav.  A  J«n- 1<^-  ^<**»  **^®'»  "•  ^'  Th'»  ?•*•««»  important  from  bdqjf  written 
during  the  life  of  Charies,  ia  luppreaBed  in  the  printed  deipatchea. 

i  Buinet*  fee. 

%  Burnet,  ii.  452.  Oxf.  c^t  , 

1  Diaiy  in  Monmouth's  pocket-book,  taken  when  he  waa  made  pnaoner,  and  pub- 
fiihed  in  the  Appendix  to  Weliwood'a  Memoin,  5th  Januaiy  and  3d  Februaiy  (no 
year  certain.) 

n  Danux,  ^  Mar.  1685.  Fox,  MSS.  iL  48.  Davaox  obiervea  that  thia  account  waa 
open^  And  coiAdently  ciiculated  by  the  Prince's  fHendsi  that  it  waa  believed  by  the 
i^^iatrates  of  Amsterdam,  his  greatest  enemies,  and  that  it  had  been  confidentiallr 
t^by  Bentinck,  in  the  lifetime  of  Charies,  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  who  gave  ere- 
£t  to  it.    It  becomes  more  important  from  being  suppressed  in  the  printed  de- 
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overheard  to  break  out  into  cries  and  lameDtationa;  *  which  filial 
aorrow,  however  aincere^  could  not  have  produced;  and  that  the 
hat  extract  which  is  preserved  of  hia  melancholy  journal  ahould 
be:— «  16lh  Feb.;  the  aad  newa  of  hia  death  by  L.   0  cruel  Fate."t 
The  removal  of  Monmouth  from  Holland  became  the  neceaaary 
consequence  of  the  change  produced  in  the  Prince's  policy  by 
James's  accession.    Before  he  left  the  Hague,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess approved  the  draft  of  a  aubmissive  letter  to  James  which  he  had 
laid  before  them.j;    They  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  engage  in  no  violent  enterprisea  inconsistent  with  this  sub* 
mission.  §    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mon- 
mouth.    Despairing  of  clemency  from  hia  uncle,  he  then  appears  to 
have  entertained  designs  of  retiring  into  Sweden,  or  of  serving  in 
the  imperial  army  against  the  Turks;  and  he  liatened  for  a  moment 
to  the  projects  of  some  French  Protestants,  who  proposed  that  he 
should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  whom 
they  were  desirous  of  exciting  to  revolt  against  the  ruin  which  then 
hung  over  them.     He  seems  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  ad- 
hered to  his  determination.    He  thought  the  difficultiea  of  an  enter- 
prise against  England  insuperable.    The  circumstances  of  his  party 
appeared  to  him,  at  the  moment,  desperate;  and  he  entreated  his 
more  zealous  friends  to  consider  whether  by  struggling  with  their 
chains  they  were  not  likely  to  make. them  more  galling.||    Subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Charles  ILIT  even  the  French  minister  in 
Holland  mentions  no  intercourse  of  Monmouth  with  William  or  his  ■ 
friends,  except  in  one  or  two  short  interviews  which  humanity  or  ^ 
civility  might  require.*^  The  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 

*  Monmouth  a  et6  comroe  un  homme  d^sespere.  On  Pa  entenda  dans  la  petite 
inaiicm  oik  'd  lof^  laiaMt,  det  oris  et  des  hmeiitations.    Dav.  |{  Feb^  Dav.  ir.  136. 

f  Notes  in  Welwood.  Welwood  was  physician  to  WiUiam  III.  His  hook,  dedi- 
cated to  that  monarch,  was  written  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Maiy.  It  is  characterized 
by  generous  moderation  to  fallen  enemies,  and  even  to  religious  advemries.  These 
cuvumstsnces^  and  the  extmonUnaiy  coiiicidence  of  this  entiy  with  the  despatch  of 
Davaux,  place  the  authenticity  of  the  notes  in  the  pocket-book  abo^e  suspicion.  I 
have  befoK  me  two  editions;  the  first  in  1700;  another  in  1710,  when  he  had  lost  hia 
station  as  a  royal  physician.    L.  seems  to  be  Halifax. 

i  Davaux,  41  Feb.,  Dav.  iv.  140. 

S  ^'The  Pruice  and  Princess  of  Orange  will  be  witnesses  for  me  of  the  aaninnce  I 
ffave  them,  that  I  would  never  stir  against  you."  Monmouth  to  the  Kuig,  8th  July, 
1685.  James  H.,  il  32.  Now  you  see  how  little  trust  is  to  be  given  to  what  the  D. 
of  Monmouth  says."  James  IL  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  19th  May,  1685.  Dahymple, 
App*  p.  L  b.  2. 

1  Monmouth's  Letter  (Welwood,  App.  to  No.  15,)  to  an  unarmed  adherent 

\  The  enemies  of  WilUam's  character  have  thrown  considerable  darkness  over 
this  part  of  history,  bv  dwelling  on  the  honoum  which  he  showed  to  Monmouth, 
without  remsrking,  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  they  all  preceded  the  death  of 
Charles.    Mac.  ffist  G.  B.,  L  437.     Life  of  James  IL,  iL  24^  and  Pere  de  OrL  Bev. 

d'Ang^  iil  289.  .        ^^  .  ^  _ 

**  Davaux,  41  Mtf.  and  A  Ap.  1685.  A  comparison  of  these  paanges  with  Mao- 
phenon  win  show  the  boldness  of  the  inferences  in  which  the  latter  indulges.  It 
most  be  zcnstfked,  bowcTcr,  tfiMt  the  ptflBi^es  in  the  «  Life  of  Jaincsi'' 1^ 
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desirous  of  coneiliating  James,  drove  Monmouth  from  their  terri' 
tory,  and  the  importunity  of  the  English  and  Scotch  refugees  in 
Holland  induced  him  to  return  privately  there  to  be  present  at  their 
consultations.  He  found  the  Scotch  exiles,  who  were  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  and  of  greater  distinction,  and  who  felt  more 
bitterly  from  the  bloody  tyranny  under  which  their  countrymen 
suffered,  impatiently  desirous  to  make  an  immediate  attempt  for 
the  delivery  of  their  country.  Fergusson,  the  non-conformist 
preacher,  whether  from  treachery,  as  was  afterwards  suspected,  or 
from  the  rashness  which  is  the  attendant  on  unacquaintance  with 
danger,  seconded  the  impetuosity  of  his  countrymen.  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  heroic  spirit,  and  a  lover  of  liberty, 
even  to  enthusiasm,  who  had  just  returned  from  serving  in  Hun- 
gary, dissuaded  his  friends  from  an  enterprise  which  his  political 
sagacity  and  military  experience  taught  him  to  consider  as  hopeless, 
and  destructive  of  its  own  objects. 

In  assemblies  of  suffering  and  angry  exiles,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  rash  counsels  should  prevail,  yet  Monmouth  appears  to  have 
resisted  them  longer  than  could  have  been  hoped  from  his  judg- 
ment or  temper.  It  was  not  till  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  11.  that  the  vigilant  Davaux  intimated  his  suspicion  of  a 
design  to  land  in  England.*  Nor  was  it  till  three  weeks  after  that 
he  was  able  to  transmit  to  his  Court  the  particulars  of  the  equip- 
ment for  that  object.  It  was  only  then  that  Skelton,  the  minister 
of  James,  complained  of  these  petty  armaments  to  the  President  of 
the  States-general,  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  authority  in  the  case.  They  referred  him  to  the 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam,  the  competent  authority  in  such  cases, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  authorized  by  an  order  from  the  States* 
general,  proceeded  to  arrest  the  vessels  freighted  by  Argyle.  But, 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  Skelton's  description  of  their  station, 
their  exertions  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  natural  delays  of  a  slow 
-  and  formal  government,  the  jealousy  of  rival  authorities,  exaspe- 
rated by  the  spirit  of  party,  and  the  license  shown  in  such  a  country 
to  navigation  and  traffic,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  short 
delay.  If  there  was  in  this  case  a  more  than  usual  indisposition  to 
overstep  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  or  to  quicken  the  slow 
pace  of  the  administration,  it  may  be  well  imputed  to  natural  com- 
passion towards  the  exiles,  and  to  the  ttrong  fellow-feeling  which 
arose  from  agreement  in  religious  opinion,  especially  with  the 

thecre(£t  of  DkcoDwa,  theconipifer,  and  tfaat  tbe  iiwiiuatioaa  of  the  Jesuit  are  veiy 
•]>aTauxAApii],1685.    174. 
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Scotch.  If  there  were  proof  even  of  absolute  coDiiivancey  it  must 
be  ascribed  solelj  to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Amsterdaniy 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange,  who  might  look  with 
favour  on  an  expedition  which  might  prevent  the  Stadtholder  from 
being  strengthened  by  hia  connexion  with  the  King  of  England, 
and  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Davaux  himself,  were  afterwards  filled 
with  consternation  when  they  learned  the  defeat  of  Monmouth. 
On  the  news  of  Argyle'a  landing  in  Scotland,  James  desired  that 
the  States-general  should  send  over  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in 
their  service  to  his  aid.  The  Prince  offered  to  go  at  their  head.* 
This  offer  wa5  declined  with  no  appearance  of  disgust,  and  the 
immediate  despatch  of  the  three  regiments  was  carried  through  the 
States,f  by  the  influence  of  Fagel  and  Bentinck,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Amsterdam  and  their  adherents.  It  is  some^ 
what  singular  that  Skeltoa  did  noi  complin  of  Monmouth'a  equip- 
ment till  the  5th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  embarkation  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  who  found  mean»  to  elude  the  search  which 
was  in  consequence  directed  to  be  made  for  him,  and  finally  left 
the  coast  of  Holland  on  the  9th.|  Before  he  quitted  that  country, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  for 
their  favour  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  and  he  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  anger,  and  evenof  revenge^  against  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
for  having  sacrificed  his  friendship  to  regain  that  of  James.^  The 
unexpected  progress  of  Monmouth  after  his  first  landing  induced 
James  to  apply  for  the  three  Engliah  regimenta  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice. ||  An  immediate  assent  was  given  to  that  proposition,  and  th& 
Prince  sent  his  friend  Bentinck  to  London,  to  offer  his  personal  ter-* 
vices,  and  those  of  such  generals  and  other  officers  as  might  be 
needed  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  The  private  instructions' 
of  Bentinck  bore  date  on  the  very  day  on  which  Monmouth  was 
prevailed  upon  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King.T  Before' 
that  event  was  known  in  Holland  an  irrevocable  offer  was  thu» 
made  by  the  Prince,  of  which  the  acceptance  waa  likely  to  provoke 
Monmouth  to  make  public  the  secret  encouragement  or  instigation 
he  had  received  at  the  Hague,  if  any  such  had  really  existed.     No^ 

*  James  n.  to  the  P.  of  Orange^  22d  May,  (1st  Jane,)  and  ^  June,  1685.  Dal.- 
App.  p.  i.  b.  2. 

I  Fox,  MSS^  iu 

^  Those  dates  are  new  style,  to  suit  the  despatches  of  Dayaux. 

§  Fox,  MSS.  ii.  5th  July,  1685.  This  despatcli,  which  is  not  printed,  sufficiently' 
confutes  all  those  ndiich  contain  insinuations  of  tl)e  Prince's  bc\ng  privy  ta  Monr 
roouth's  expedition;  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  furnish  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  means  of  preventing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Englisli  and  Dutch 
governments. 

I  James  II.  to  the  P.  of  Onnge,  j|  June,  1685.    Dal.  App.  p.  i.  b.  3. 

1  Bentinck's  Instructions,  24th  June,  (4th  July,)  1685.  Copy  of  Portland 
M8S^28. 
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man  of  common  understanding  could  have  ventured  to  defy  the  po9* 
sessor  of  so  fatal  a  secret.    Bentinck,  who  heard  of  Monmouth's  de- 
claration on  his  arrival  in  England,  was  gratefully  received  by 
James.     The  answer  in  which  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Prince^ 
bears  every  mark  of  satisfaction  and  confidence.*    The  subsequent 
iate  of  Monmouth  has  been  already  related  by  historians,  and  no 
part  of  his  expedition  is,  indeed,  within  the  scope  of  this  work, 
otherwise  than  as  it  illustrates  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orangjs 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  England.  Common  humanity  was  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  dissuade  Monmouth  and  Argyle  from  projects  sa 
crude  that  these  unfortunate  noblemen  were  unable,  in  their  first 
declaration,  to  specify  the  sovereign  whom  they  were  to  place  on 
the  throne,  or  even  the  form  of  government  which  they  were  to 
recommend  to  the  two  nations.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  enterprise  tended  to  disturb  his  designs  and  endanger 
his  interests.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  its  possible  re- 
sults was  likely  to  be  most  disadvantageous  ^to  him;  its  complete 
success  would  have  excluded  the  Princess  of  Orange  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown;  the  effects  of  its  entire  failure,  in  strengthen* 
log  the  influence  of  the  French  party  are  known  to  us  from  history; 
a  protracted  civil  war,  the  only  remaining  result,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  England  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the  cause 
of  Europe.     At  a  moment  when  Uie  prospect  of  the  Princess's  suc- 
cession was  daily  brightening,  it  was  evidently  his  policy,  even  if 
he  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  over  James,  to  keep  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  England  undisturbed.     Those  writers  who,  without  any 
evidence,  impute  to  him  the  design  of  employing  Monmouth  to 
excite  a  confusion  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  might,  at  an  unde- 
termined period,  reap  some  uncertain  fruit,  seem  to  be  equally 
strangers  to  his  character,  to  his  circumstances,  and  to  the  general 
maxims  of  civil  prudence.     Men  so  cautious  as  he  was,  are  not 
willing  to  embark  in  designs  of  which  no  human  sagacity  can 
foresee  the  probable  event.      To  trust  the  brittle  machinery  of 
political  contrivance  amidst  the  shocks  of  unexpected  passions  and 
events,  to  incur  the  risks  of  a  wilderness  of  crooked  policy, 
where  the  paths  and  the  issues  are  alike  hid  from  our  view,  would 
have  been  widely  at  variance  with  the  plain  dictates  of  that  sober 
and  modest  good  sense  which  was  the  usual  guide  of  his  conduct 

The  offer  of  military  service,  made  by  William,  was  in  itself  not 
at  all  desirable  to  him;  for  though  the  body  of  the  popular  party 
bad  shown  no  disposition  to  embark  in  so  desperate  an  expedition  as 
that  of  Monmouth,  they  could  look  with  little  complacency  on  his 

*  James  H.  to  the  P.  of  Orange,  SOth  June,  (9th  July,}  1685.   DaL  App.p.  I  b.  2. 
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most  active  opponents;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  least  of  the  evils  among  which  he  had  to  choose. 
It  oflered  a  new  chance  of  detaching  James  from  iiouis.  It  would 
strengthen  the  hope  of  such  a  separation  on  the  Continent  It  af- 
forded meansof  acquiring  reputation  and  ascendency  in  England; 
and  while  the  defeat  of  an  illegitimate  claimant  might  recommend 
him  to  the  Protestant  Tories,  whose  support  was  so  essential  to 
bis  succession,  it  afibrdcd  him  the  means  of  moderating  a  victory, 
gained,  indeed,  only  over  one  unhappy  adventurer,  but  calculated 
to  spread  fear  and  sorrow  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  whose  cause 
was  his,  and  who  alone  were  devoted  to  him  to  the  last  extremity^ 
The  original  letters  of  William  to  Bentinck,  during  his  mission  ia 
England,  are  still  extant,  without  interruption  or  mutilation.  Like 
every  other  part  of  the  correspondence,  they  are  written  with  the 
most  unreserved  freedom.  Their  calmness,  as  well  as  frankness,  show 
that  the  writer  had  nothing  to  conceal.  Being  once  satisfied  that 
the  defeat  of  Monmouth  was  the  least  injurious  issue  of  the  revolt, 
he  wastes  no  vain  regrets  on  its  inevitable  consequences.  He  is 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army.  He  distrusts  the 
military  capacity  of  Lord  Feversham,  and  he  finally  expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  the  event  of  the  battle.  He  shows  no  curiosity  about 
the  subsequent  language  or  conduct  of  Monmouth;  and  appears  so 
little  apprehensive  of  any  secret  injurious  to  him  transpiring  in 
England,  that  after  the  capture  of  Monmouth,  when  such  a  secret^ 
if  it  hadexbted,  was  most  likely  to  be  betrayed,  he  becomes  anxious 
for  the  immediate  return  of  Bentinck,  who  was  detained  in  England 
some  days  longer  by  James,  probably  with  an  expectation  that  the 
continuance  of  apparent  concert  between  him  and  hb  son-in-law 
would  extinguish  the  last  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  The  Prince  was  so 
sensible  of  the  services  which  he  had  performed  or  tendered,  that  he 
instructed  Bentinck,^  on  taking  leave,  to  ask  Lord  Rochester  what 
succour  he  might  expect,  in  case  of  need,  from  England ;  and  to  de- 
clare, at  the  same  time,  that  the  King  would  find  him  not  resolved 
on  war  at  all  risks  and  seasons,  but  desirous  of  conforming  his  policy 
to  his  Majesty's  wishes,  with  the  important  reservations  of  duty  to 
his  religion  and  his  country.  The  unfortunate  Monmouth  bore  a 
dying  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  declarations  by  his  last  letter, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  witnesses  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  rash  undertaking,  which 
they  had  obtained  his  promise  not  to  attempt.  We  know  little  with 
certainty  of  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  intercourse  with  his 
jnezorable  uncle,  from  his  capture  till  his  execution,  except  the 

*  Points  a  parler.    Portland,  MSS. 
'  55 
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compassionate  interference  of  the  Queen  Dowager  in  his  behalf;  a 
princess  Tvhose  blameless  demeanour  in  the  performance  of  her  long 
and  difficult  part  has  scarcely  obtained  the  commendation  which  it 
seems  to  deserve.  Burnet  was,  indeed,  better  informed  of  these 
transactions*  than  most  contemporaries;  yet  his  unsupported  state* 
ment,  that  Mary  of  Este  treated  Monmouth  with  arrc^ance  and 
cruelty,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  maintain  so  black  a  charge; 
though,  on  other  occasions,  she  showed  her  proneness  to  indulge  those 
violent  passions,  which  in  her  declining  years  misfortune  and  religion 
subdued.  Whatever  may  have  passed  in  the  interview  between 
Monmouth  and  his  uncle,  or  in  the  subsequent  conversations  with 
Clarendon  and  Tyrconnel,  this  is  certain,  from  the  King's  conduct 
immediately  after,  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  tended  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  ricake  his  confidence  in  the  Prince.  Sidney 
was  sent  with  Bentinck  to  Holland;  a  choice  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  extraordinary  deference  for  the  wishes  of  the  Prince,  and  was 
considered  in  Holland  as  a  decisive  mark  of  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  proud  and  hostile  city  of  Amsterdam 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to  William  on  the  defeat  of 
Monmouth ;  and  the  republican  party  began  to  despair  of  efiectual  re- 
sistance to  the  power  4)f  the  Stadtholder,  new  about  to  be  stl^ngthened 
by  the  alliance  with  England  The  Dutch  ambassadors  in  London,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Bariiion,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
for  the  renewal  of  the  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, which,  though  represented  to  Louis  as  a  mere  formality,  was 
certainly  a  step  which  required  little  more  than  that  liberal  construc- 
tion to  which  a  defensive  treaiy  is  always  entitled,  to  convert  it  into 
an  accession  by  England  to  the  concert  of  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  dominions.  The  connexion 
between  the  Dutch  and  Englirfi  governments  answered  alike  the  im- 
mediate purposes  of  both  parties.  It  overawed  the  malcontents  of 
Holland,  as  well  as  those  of  England^  and  James  commanded  bis 
ministers  to  signify  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  that  their  sup* 
port  of  the  Stadtholder  would  be  acceptable  to  bis  Majesty.  But 
there  was  an  important  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  two  parties. 
The  objects  for  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  paid  court  to  the  King, 
which  was  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  England  against  the  farther 
progress  of  conquest,  absolutely  required  the  permanence  of  the 
connexion ;  while  the  triumph  of  the  maxims  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  adopted  in  England  as  imperiously  demanded  the  friendship, 
if  not  the  aid,  of  Louis  XIV.     The  King  of  England,  accordingly, 

•  Sir  Edward  VUlien,  at  that  time  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Orangc,- 
mairied  the  daughter  of  ChifTenich,  in  whose  apartment%  at  WlutehaU,  the  interview 
between  James  and  Honmouth  took  place.    Thence,  probably,  the  leport  of  Burnet. 
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never  lost  sight  of  this  paramount  consideration.  During  the  whole 
of  his  friendly  correspondence  with  Holland,  he  and  Rochester,  his 
prime  OHnisler,  importunately  besought  the  continuance  of  secret 
supplies  from  France.  He  early  told  the  French  ambaasador  that 
be  believed  Monmouth  to  be  supported  by  all  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  I*  which  showed  htm  the  road  that  he  must  ibilow,  and 
the  ally  in  whom  alone  he  could  trust  But  Louis  evaded  the  ap* 
plication  of  Barillon  on  the  subject,  and  declined  advancing  any 
money  beyond  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  of  the  late  King,  until  more 
decisive  measures  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  should  render  pecuniary 
assistance  necessary. j*  On  this  occasion  he  betrayed  some  irritation 
on  the  subject  of  Holland.  When  be  afterwards  learned  the  despatch 
of  the  English  regiments  from  Holland^  be  enjoined  bis  minister,  in  a 
cold  and  haughty  tone,  to  remit  to  Parb  the  money  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  advanced  to  the  King 
of  England,  which  would,  he  observed^  be  the  more  proper,  because 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  would  certainly  render  the  King  more  ab- 
solute in  bis  dominions  than  any  of  his  predecessors. |  But  Jcunes  con- 
tinued bis  entreaties.  He  declared  to  Barillon,  that,  being  educated 
in  France,  and  having  eaten  the  bread  of  the  Most  Christian  King, 
his  heart  was  French;  and  that  he  thought  only  of  deserving  the  esteem 
and  conforming  to  the  pleasure  of  Louis  ;§  that  without  the  aid  of  Louis, 
be  never  could  hope  to  succeed  in  bis  designs  against  the  Protestants, 
which  he  had  imparted  to  Barillon  with  less  reserve  than  to  his  own 
ministers.)!  Rochester  pressed  Barillon  with  the  same  arguments, 
with  the  exception  of  those  derived  from  the  interests  of  religion. 
Sunderland,  who  had  determined  to  effect  the  removal  of  Roches- 
ter by  undistinguished  compliance  with  the  King's  religious  policy, 
spoke  to  the  French  minister  with  no  such  scruples.  '*  The  King, 
my  master,"  be  said/  ^*  has  no  object  at  heart  so  much  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  there  can  be  no  other  so  im- 
portant to  him  on  mere  principles  of  good  sense  and  right  reason;  for 
be  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  popular  prejudices  against  that 
religion  until  it  be  fully  established : — a  project  which  suits  the  in- 
terest only  of  the  King  of  France,  which  can  succeed  only  by  his  means; 
and  which  will  be  openly  resisted  or  secretly  traversed  by  other 
powers/'  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  any 
other  measure  than  that  of  transferring  the  whole  power  and  privi- 

•  ••  Cc  Prince  a'explique  tout  haut  que  tea  rebelles  sont  goutenua  de  toils  lc»  autrcj/ 
Protestam  d'Europc,  et  tniitent  de  ridicule  tmit  ce  que  sc  dit  d'onpoae  a  cela.7 
Barillon  au  Roi,  28  May,  (7  June,)  1585.  App.  Fox,  86. 

f  Hoi  (k  Barillon,  j%  June,  1685.    Fox,  App. 

«  Le  Itoi  ji  Barillon,  j\  July,  1685.     Fox,  App.  97. 

§  Barillon  au  Roi,  A  July,  1685.    Fox,  App.  105. 

I  Fox,  App.  100. 
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leges  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  opinion  of  Barillon  himself,  who  early  declared  to  James  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  were  inseparable  objects.^  Sunderland  added,  that 
the  Court  of  France  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  reports  of  con- 
nexions between  his  master  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  situa- 
tion, interests,  and  opinions  rendered  all  permanent  union  between 
them  impossible.!  Louis  continued  immoveable.  He  remonstrated 
against  the  renewal  of  the  treaty4  He  expressed  great  displeasure, 
especially,  at  the  revival  of  the  defensive  treaty  of  alliance  of  1678  ; 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  Charles  the  Second  in  one  of  the  moments  of 
misunderstanding  with  France,  always  interpreted  by  him  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  Louis,  but  of  which  the  deliberate  re- 
newal on  the  present  occasion  would  furnish  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  new  means  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 

•  Barillon,  y^  Apiil*  1685.  \  Fox,  App.  104. 

i  ^J  August     "  Sil  iUisire  eifectivement  de  consenrer  mon  axnitie,  il  nVntrera  duis 
aacuD  autre  engagement  qui  puiase  y  dtre  contraire/' 


[The  Work  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  left  by  him  unfinished  here.  The 
reasons  tohy  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  continue  tfuB  narrative  down  to 
the  accomjJtishment  of  the  Revolution  and  settlement  of  the  Crown  have  been 
stated  in  the  Advertisement  pr^xed  to  this  Volume,] 
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ARTIFICES  OF  JAMEB^DESIGNS  AND  MEASURES  OF  WILLIAM-CONDUCT  OP  LOUIS 
X1Y.«-BIB  aUARRBL  WITH  THE  POPE^DESIGNS  OF  WILLIAM  UPON  ENGLAND^ 
FENN'S  MISSION.^-NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  JAMES  AND  WILUAM.— SUPPOSED 
SECRET  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE.— THE  PROTESTANT 
SUCCESSION.— MISSION  AND  INTRIGUES  OF  DYCKVELT,  AND  OF  ZYLISTEIN.^ 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  STUART  AND  FAGEL.— LETTERS'BETWEEN  THE  KINO  AND 
THE  PRINCESS. 


The  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  was 
negotiated  without  coramuniiiation  to  Barillon.*  Upon  the  French 
minister's  remonstrating  after  the  fact,  James  talked,  in  a  high 
strain,  of  holding  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  power.t  This  expres- 
sion, in  the  political  vocabulary  of  the  time,  was  synonymous  with 
vindicating  the  honour  of  England  and  independence  of  Europe 
against  Louis  XIV.  Charity  would  dispose  one  to  give  the  un- 
fortunate James  credit  for  a  passing  visitation  of  pride  and  patriot- 
ism, which  would  raise  him  above  the  unrelieved  meanness  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  but  an  access  of  ill  humour  against  Louis'  for 
withholding  the  pension,:^  which  descendied  from  one  brother  to 
the  other,  by  scandalous  inheritance,  with  the  crown. 

James  not  only  acted  from  the  motives,  but  employed  the  arti- 
fices of  Charles.  He  proposed  to  Barillon  to  contract  with  his 
master  new  and  closer  relations,  which  should  neutralize  the  treaty 
with  the  States-general. §  Louis  instructed  his  ambassador  to  de- 
cline all  such  overtures,  and  intimated  plainly  that  the  object  of 
James  was  to  create  a  pretence  for  asking  money.  H 

The  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Imperial  ministers,  at  the  Court  of 
London,  towards  the  close  of  1685,  began  to  express  hopes,  red 
or  pretended,  of  detaching  James  from  the  King  of  Prance.  Lours 
upon  this  did  not  feel  quite  secure.     He  ordered  Barillon  to  watch 

*  Le  Roi  ^  Barillon,  24  August,  1685.    Fox,  App. 

t  Bar.  au  Boi,  13  Dec.  1685.     Dal.  App. 

^  "  Votre  Majeste  a  bien  i-econnu  que  la  ceasation  des  payemensaproduit  1e  renou- 
vellement  du  ttaite  avec  lea  Etats-g^nerauz."  The  same  to  the  same,  26  Nov.  1685^ 
Fox,  App. 

§  Le  Roi  k  Bar.,  4  Sept.  1685.    Fox,  App. 

I  «  Luusons  (says  he)  que  ne  sq  concluent  jamais  qu'a  mes  depens.'*    Ibid 
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the  movements  of  the  King,  and  aggrayate  his  pecuniary  embarrasi^ 
ments^  by  gaining  the  chief  members  of  opposition  in  parliament*^ 
Barillon  suggested  to  his  master  in  reply,  that  he  might  dispense^ 
with  pensioning  the  king,  and  the  leading  whigs,  by  taking  inter 
his  pay  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown.t  Lord  Sunderlandy 
accordingly,  after  a  negotiation,  of  ivhich  the  details  were  as  sor- 
did as  the  transaction  was  base,]:  accepted  a  French  pension  of 
25,000  crowns,  upon  his  undertaking  that  his  master  should  con* 
tract  no  foreign  engagements  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Louis 
XIV.§ 

This  incident  throws  a  disenchanting  light  upon  political  virtue 
and  popular  character  in  England,  on  the  eve  of  an  epoch,  com- 
Jttofily  named  the  most  glorious  in  English  history.  They  who 
took  money  frbm  the  King  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles,|| 
would  assuredly  have  no  qualms  in  that  of  James.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  did  not  find  a  prostitute  minister  and  stipendiary  patriots  in 
the  (councils  and  parliaments  of  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Corruption  and  degeneracy  came  in  with  royalty  and  the  Stuarts 
at  the  Restoration. 

The  King's  alienation  from  Louis  XIT*.,  and  his  umon  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  hollow  and  of  short  duration.  He  soon 
resumed  with  Louis  the  natural  tone  and  necessary  relations  be- 
tween two  monarchs,  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  sympathies  of 
religion  and  despotism.!  Lord  Sunderland  justly  observed  to 
Barillon,  that  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  was  concord  between 
two  persons,  of  whom  one  longed  impatiently  for  the  crown  worn 
by  tbe  other.*  ^  James,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Prince, 
continued  for  some  time  to  disguise  his  aversion*  He  found  it 
hard  to  constrain  his  real  sentifments^tt  The  dry  style  and  brief 
civility  of  his  letters  betray  the  violence  which  in  writing  them 
he  did  to  his  nature4t  But  James  H.  comUned,  with  his  harsh 
character  and  conscientious  bigotry,  that  common  art  in  the  educa- 
tion of  princes  and  exercise  of  kingcraft,  dissimulation. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  same  time,  pursued  secretly  his 
eager  ambition  and  vast  designs,  ^vith  the  genius  a^d  adroitness 
of  a  consummate  politician.  The  Calvinist  first  magistrate  of  a 
Calvinist  republic,  he  rallied  round  him  Catholic  as  well  as  Ppo- 

•  Le  Roi  It  Bar.,  19  Nov.  1695.    Fo3b,  App.  f  Bar.  au  Roi,  26.  Nov.    Ibid. 

I  Bar.  Coitea.,  Fol,  MSS« 

4  Le  Roi  k  Bar.,  6  Dec.  1685.    Ibid. 

I  DaL  App.,  pp.  314,  &c. 

t  Life  of  James  II.  from  bis  MS.  Mem.^  and  Coir,  de  Har^  Fosi,  MSS  pamm. 

••  Bar.  au  Roi,  16  July,  1685.    Fox,  App. 

tt  Bonrepaux  d  Seignelai,  26  Mara,  1686.   Fox,  MSS. 

^t  Sec  the  kUera  (from  King  William'^  Cabinet)  in  Daliymple's  Appendix. 
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testant  princes,— 4he  Emperor,  the' King  of  Spain,  and  the  Pope 
}iimself, — ^in  a  confederacy  of  Europe  against  the  eldest  and  most  ; 
powerful  son  of  the  Church.  Affecting  towards  James,  with  an  air  ' 
jof  patient  tranquillity,  the  deference  and  duty  of  a  son,  he  gained 
lOver  the  subjects,  sapped  the  throne,  and  finally  made  himself 
-supremo  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  iather-in-law,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  a  church,  and  affection  for  a  nation,  to  neither  of 
vptiidi  he  belonged. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  two  projects  in  themselves  more 
vast,  and,  when  compared  with  the  rank  and  resources  of  a  3tadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  more  disproportioned  to  the  adventurer  and  his 
means,  than  those  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;—- one  to 
humble  the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  France,  the  other  to 
displace  and  succeed  the  King  of  England.  Had  William  dis- 
closed his  views  with  the  ostentation  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  voice  of 
Europe  would  have  rebuked  his  presumption.  He  cherished  them 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  breast,  until  they  discovered  themselves 
by  that  which  most  commands  the  homage  of  mankind, — ^the  pro- 
cess of  their  achievement 

Both  designs  were  intimately  linked  with  each  other.  The  first 
in  the  order  of  time  was  that  i^nst  the  King  of  France.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  risk  an 
invasion  of  England  without  having  given  Louis  full  occupation 
on  the  Ck>ntinent  Were  he  disposed  to  run  so  desperate  a  hassard, 
he  would  have  found  it  impossible.  The  most  calculating  and 
parsimonious  of  republics  would  not  place  at  his  disposal  its  men, 
its  ships,  and  its  funds,  until  he  had  secured  it  against  the  ambition 
and  hatred  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  first  grand  step  of  the  Prince  was  to  concert  secretly  the 
league  of  Augsburg  in  1686.  It  was  not  definitely  concluded  un- 
til the  following  year.  The  contracting  parties  were  the  Emperor, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  other  chief  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, Hie  Duke  ot  Lorraine,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Re- 
public of  Venice  and  the  Pope,  without  being  formal  parties,  were 
secretly  pledged  to  the  confederacy.  It  professed  to  be  a  defen- 
sive league  having  for  its  object  to  guard  the  treaties  of  West-  ^ 
phalia,  Nimeguen,  and  Ratisbon,  from  invasion  by  Louis  XIV.* 

The  French  King  was  soon  informed  of  this  formidable  associa- 
tion. He  penetrated  by  his  ambassadors  and  emissaries  the  re- 
-cesses  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.     The  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of 

*  Dum.  Corps  Dip.  torn.  yli.  part  li.  p.  131.    PiifTend.  Coimn.  Rer.  Bi»nd.  lib.  zix. 
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Orange  was  not  proof  against  his  means  and  instnimentfl.  D' Ayainr^ 
French  minister  at  the  Hague,  obtained  access  to  it  through  .the 
confessor  of  the  Prince's  confidential  valet-de-chambre: — ^^a  good 
Catholic,  a  good  Frenchman,  and  a  man  of  honour/'  says  the  am- 
bassador,  in  a  despatch  to  his  master.* 

A  spy  and  three  ruffians,  under  the  orders  of  Cardinal  D'Estree?, 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  detected  and  waylaid  a  Dutch  agent, 
who  communicated  with  the  Pope's  secretary,  Cassoni,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dealer  in  artificial  fruits.  They  threatened  and  spared 
the  life  of  the  agent,  robbed  him  of  his  basket,  and  discovered, 
ingeniously  secreted  in  the  fruits,  scraps  of  paper,  communicating 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  adhesion  to  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Pope's  promise  to  supply  the  Emperor  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal. of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Christian  King.t 

The  French  spy  succeeded  even  in  ransacking  the  papal  secre- 
tary's private  cabinet  Among  the  papers  which  he  found  there, 
not  yet  perused  by  the  Pope,  was  one  setting  forth,  that  the 
Prince's  taking  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  Germany 
was  but  a  pretext  to  cover  his  designs  upon  England,  and  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  English,  to  put  ]to  death 
the  King,  and  the  child  of  which  the  Queen  was  then  pregnant,  if 
a«on,  in  order  to  plaee  himself  and  the  Princess  his  wife, on  the 
throne.  The  Cardinal  states,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating this  horrible  plot  to  the  young  Lord  Norfolk,  (meaning 
doubtless  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  then  at  Rome,)  who  despatched 
to  his  master  two  couriers  with  the  news;  one  by  sea,  the  other  by 
land.t  The  absurdity  or  the  improbability  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  information  may  have  shut  the  eyes  of  James  to  the  exact  and 
fatal  truth  of  the  former. 

Louis  at  first  attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  confederacy  by 
intrigue  and  gold.§  His  next  step  was  menace  and  aggression. 
He  threatened,  that  upon  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  truce  of 
twenty  years  then  pending,  he  would  send  forth  his  armies  across 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  make  his 
flag  respected  by  means  of  a  strong  fleet  at  sea.  This  was  not  an 
idle  threat  He  kept  on  foot,  in  the  succeeding  war,  generally 
five,  sometimes  six,  never  fewer  than  four  armies:  his  marine, 
under  the  direction  of  Seignelai,  son  of  the  great  Colbert,  was  the 

•  Negot  de  Compte  D'Avaux.    Fox,  MSS. 
t  Card.  D'Estrees  to  Louis  XIV.     Dal.  App. 

*  Card.  D'Eatrees  A  Louvois.    Dal.  App. 

4  CEuv.  de  Louis  XIY.,  torn.  iv.  Mem.  Mil.  Annee,  168a 
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best  ord^ned  in  Europe;  and  he  was  prepared  to  attack  the  con- 
federatea>  in  1688,  with  a  military  _and  nayal  force  amounting  to 
450,000  men.^ 

The  league  of  Augsburg  was  signed  in  July,  1687.  Louia  XIV. 
in  the  following  September,  braved  the  confederacy  by  an  outrage, 
either  in  a  spirit  of  insulting  defianee,  or  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  to 
«ound  the  extent  and  forwardness  of  its  preparations.  He  caused 
the  arms  of  Fnnoe  to  be  set  up  within  gunshot  of  Namur,  in  the 
face  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  The  confederates  were  deaf  to  the 
challenge;  and  the  King  of  Spain  purchased  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance,  by  ceding  two  villages,  in  a  quarter  where  the  insult  was 
less  flagrant 

The  Emperor,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Poles,  were  at  war  with 
the  Turks.  Jameis,  a  mere  bigot,  saw  nothing  in  the  eontest  but 
Mohsonmedans  and  Catholics;  and  gave  the  latter  all  that  the 
degenerate  successor  of  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  could  give,  in  the 
position  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself, — ^his  public  wishes  and 
his  private  prayers.  l40uis,  also  a  religious  bigot,  but  at  the  same 
thne  an  ambitious  politician,  consulting  only  his  political  interest^ 
aided  the  infidels  against  the  Christians,  and  the  insurgent  Hunga* 
rians  against  their  sovereign^ 

Odescalehi  filled  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Innocent 
XL  An  energetic  and  enlightened  temporal  prinoe,  unversed  in 
dogmatic  theology,  or  superior  to  ita  disputes,!  he  assisted  the 
Emperor,  the  Poles,  and  the  Venetians^  with  his  money  and  his 
galleys,  and  combined  secretly  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against 
the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  the  King  of  France.  Louis^  in  re- 
turn, subjected  Innocent  to  every  mortification  to  which  the  weak 
can  be  subjected  by  the  strong,  short  of  renouncing  the  comnmnion 
of  the  Church. 

Each  ambassador  at  Rome  had  his  particular  quarter  endowed 
with  a  fVanebiae  equivalent  to  the  right  of  sanctuary.  This  fran- 
chise was  grossly  abused*  The  enfranchised  quarters  became  the 
refuge  of  malefkotors.  Innocent  detained  a  renunciation  of  the 
privilege  from  all  the  Catholic  princes  except  Louis,  When  the 
nuncio  Ranucoi  solicited  him  to  follow  their  example,  he  said, 
it  was  for  him  to  give,  not  to  take  examplejit  and  despatched  the 

•  Voltwrc,  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV. 

I  Bishop  Bumet  e^Rgirefates  in  some  trsits»  sikl  perrerts  in  otfaen,  the  character 
of  this  Pope.  It  is  true  his  hmiy  were  hankers,  but  he  was  hinwelf  bred  a  soldier, 
and  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  Milanese.  His  ignorance  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Janaenists  is  compatible  with  knowledge  of  another  and 
more  useful  sort,  and  his  whole  pontificate*  as  well  as  &e  testimony  of  historians^ 
proYCS  biro  not  a  jealous  and  fearful  man,  but  a  prince  and  politician  of  fearless  tem- 
per and  enhufged  viewn  Another  English  lustoiian  (Oldmocon,)  erDnfi"  in  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  caOd  him  "  the  Protestant  Pope."         t  Voltiure,  Si^de  de  Louis  XIY* 
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Marquis  de  Lavardin,  with  the  special  mission  of  affrcmting  tM 
Pope  in  his  capital.*  Lavardin,  in  open  contempt  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  entered  Rome  with  an  armed  escort  of  a  thousand 
Frenchmen, — ^residents  at  Rome,  soldiers,  and  his  suite, — ^took 
military  possession  of  his  quarter,  and  was  excommunicated.  The 
only  consequence  worth  notice  (if,  indeed,  it  be  worth  notice,) 
was  the  embarrassing  and  comie  position  of  the  French  resident 
minister.  Cardinal  D'Estrces,  who  was  compelled  to  accept  absolu- 
tion from  the  Pope,  on  his  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  holy 
&ther  after  each  communication  with  the  excommmiicate  Lavar- 
dinr.t  Thus  fantastically  are  erents  the  most  important  mingled 
with  weakness  the  most  pitiable,  in  the  anomalous  current  of  hu-* 
man  afiaira. 

There  is  nothing  to  give  surprise  in  die  submisrion  of  the  Pope. 
The  papal  soldiers  were  armed,  as  the  papals  bulls  were  now 
issued,  ibr  mere  show.{  But  why  did  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  other  confederates  of  Augsburgh,  submit  to  aggres- 
sion and  outrage?  The  most  probable  supposition,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  is,  that  they  were  held  back  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  the  prime  maver  and  oonstituted  chief  of  the 
league;  his  influence  was  paramount;  and  his  projects  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  war  with  France.  He  had  not  sufficiently  concerted  with 
his  English  partisans  the  dethroning  of  James,  the  placing  of 
James's  crown  upon  his  own  head,  and  the  embarking  of  England, 
with  her  national  resources  and  antipathies,  in  the  league  of  Europe 
against  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  still  an  historical  or  party  question,  from  what  period 
William  contemplated  deposing  James.  If  his  own  declarations 
were  to  be  received  as  decisive  evidence,  the  question  would  be 
easily  settled.  He  assured  his  Catholic  allies§  and  the  people  of 
£ngland,||  on  the  eve  and  during  the  progress  of  his  enterprise, 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  crown;  that  the  sole  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition was,  to  call  a  free  parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But  princes  and  poli- 
ticians assume  a  certain  license  in  the  morality  of  their  transactions 
with  each  other  and  with  the  people.  The  Prince  of  Orange  could 
plead,  in  excuse  of  his  expedient  dissimulation,  the  allowances 
and  exigencies  of  a  perilous  military  enterprise,  joined  with  a  mo- 
mentous political  scheme. 

Some  have  dated  his  design  from  the  defeat  and  execution  of 

*  Voltaire,  Bidcie  de  Louts  XfV.  f  Id«  ibid. 

i  Id.  ibid. 

%  Letter  of  the  Prince  of  Ontnge  to  the  Emperor.    Dal.  App. 
I  Deduatimi  of  the  Prince  of  Onnge. 
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tke  Dnke  of  Monmouth.  ^^  My  Lord  Dartmouth/^  says  James, 
"  ever  since  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  always  told  the  . 
King,  that  sooner  or  later  he  was  confident  the  Prince  of  Orange  \ 
would  attempt  if*  If  Bishop  Burnet  may  be  relied  on,  the 
NPrince  aspired  to  the  crown  in  1686,  when  Burnet  came  to  the  % 
Hague.  The  bishop  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  con- 
versations, on  his  arrival,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange; 
who  he  says,  opened  their  minds  to  him  with  entire  ^oonfidence. 
In  no  part  of  his  history  does  he  more  offensively  indulge  his 
conceit  and  egotism.  "  The  Prince,*'  says  he,  "  though  naturally 
cold  and  reserved,  laid  aside  a  great  deal  of  tiiat  with  me."t  It 
would  even  appear,  however  incredible,  that  Burnet  was  the  more 
reserved  of  the  two.  "  I  had  a  mind,"  says  he,  "  to  see  a  little 
into  the  Prince's  notions,  before  I  should  engage  myself  deeper 
into  his  service.  I  was  afraid  lest  his  struggle  with  the  Louvestein 
party,  might  have  given  him  a  jealousy  of  liberty  and  of  a  free 
government  He  assured  me  it  was  quite  the  contrary;  nothing 
but  such  a  constitution  could  resist  a  powerful  aggressor  long,  or 
have  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  such  sums  as  a  great  war  might 
require.":^  The  Prince,  in  a  conference,  by  his  account,  of  several 
hours  with  him,  censured  the  King's  proeeedings,  and  disclosed 
his  own  views  of  government  in  Church  and  State  with  minute 
particularity.  <^  I  thought  it  necessary,"  adds  the  Bishop,  ^^  to  en- 
ter with  him  into  all  these  particulars,  that  so  I  might  be  furnished 
from  his  own  mouth  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  sense  to  some  in 
England."§ 

Burnet  fiirther  states,  tiiat  '^  what  particularly  fixed  him  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  was  the  liberty 
he  took,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  Princess,  to  ask  her, 
<<  what  she  intended  the  Prince  should  be  if  she  came  to  the 
erown?"||  The  Princess  of  Orange,  it  seems,  did  not  even  com- 
prehend his  meaning.  She  thought  her  husband  must  become 
king  to  all  intents  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  ignorance  seems 
unaccountable  in  a  lady  n^ct  in  succession  to  the  crown,  whom 
the  bishop  had  just  described  as  ''  having  great  knowledge,  with  a 
true  understanding."  He,  however,  instructed  her  on  the  subject; 
referring  in  illustration  to  the  marriages  of  Henry  VII.  and  IHiza- 
beth,  Philip  II.  and  Mary;  ^'  told  her  a  titular  kingship  was  no 
acceptaUe  thing  to  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  ano- 
ther's life;"  and  upon  being  asked  by  her  <'to  propose  a  remedy," 
advised  her  ^^  to  be  contented  to  be  merely  the  Prince's  wife,  en- 

*  King  James's  MS.  Mem.*  dted  in  "Life  of  James  n.'*  rcL  iL  p.  17T. 
t  ffist  of  hk  Own  Timeab  vol.  ui.p.  131.    Ox£  ed.  1823. 
^  Ibid.  p.  135.  ^  Ibid.  f  Ibid. 
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gage  herself  to  give  him  the  real  authority  as  soon  as  it  eaxM 
into  her  hands,  and  endeavour  eflectually  to  get  it  to  be  legally 
vested  in  faiin  during  his  life;  which  would  lay  the  greatest  ob^ 
ligation  on  the  Prince  possible,  and  lay  the  foundation  d  a  per- 
fect union  between  them,  which  had  of  late  been  a  little  em- 
broiled." She  instantly  gave  the  required  assurance.  The  Prin^ 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  despotic  husband.  His  wife  n<$t 
only  had  no  will  of  her  own,  but  did  not  dare  to  murmur  when 
she  was  outraged.*  Mrs.  Villiers,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Bentinck, 
and  reputed  mistress  of  the  Prince,  made  no  secret  of  her  influ-^ 
ence.  The  Princess  only  wrote  her  grievances  privately  to  her 
sister,  but  the  latter  sharply  desired  Bentinek  to  cheek  the  inso- 
lence of  his  sister-in-law.t 

^  I  asked  pardon,''  continues  Burnet,  "  for  having  moved  her  in 
such  a  tender  point;  but  I  solemnly  protested,  that  no  person 
living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  so  much  as  knew  of  it"  Notwith- 
standing this  solemn  protestation  of  the  bishop.  Lord  Dartmouth 
has  subjoined  to  this  passage  in  Burnet's  history^  Ihe  following 
observation: — ^  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Prince  ordered  Bur- 
net to  propose  it  to  the  Princess  before  he  would  engage  in  the  at« 
tempt  upon  England;  and  she  certainly  must  understand  it  ao;  for 
certainly  such  a  little  Scotch  priest  durst  not  have  proposed  alter- 
ing the  right  of  succession  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  his  own  head^ 
though  h6  had  double  the  confidence  he  was  known  to  have." 
I  These  passages  prove  by  conclusive  implication,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  time  Contemplated  his  being  King  of  England. 
But  the  Prince  could  imagine  himself  king  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  King  James  wais  deposed  and  the  throne  vacant  If  the 
crown  devolved  upon  the  Princess,  his  wife,  on  her  father's  de- 
cease, he  would  not  have  the  slightest  ground  to  expect  that  the 
order  of  succession  should  be  departed  from,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Princess  Anne  sacrificed  in  his  favour.  Nothing  but  the  shock  of 
a  revolution,  the  neeesiMties  of  the  time,  and  the  merit  of  a  deli- 
verance, could  warrant  a  man  of  his  sagacity  in  such  an  expecta- 
I  tion;  and  it  was  only  by  a  very  small  majority  of  one  house  of 
parliament,  that  these  causes,  co-operating  with  others,  raised  him 
eventually  to  the  throne. 

But  William  proved  at  a  much  earlier  period  that  he  had  little 
tenderness  for  the  rights  of  his  father-in-law.  He  declared  his 
wish  that  the  bill  of  exclusion  should  be  carried,  rather  than  the 

*  Account  of  the  conduct  of  the  IKtchen  of  Marlborough,  p.  123.  Letter  of  Lord 
Nottingham.    Dal.  App. 

t  N&ot.  du  Comte  D'Atmiz,  Aug.  1685.     Fox,  MSS. 

♦  Oxf.  ed.  1823. 
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powers  of  the  crown  should  be  diminished.*    He  reeeiyed  with 
pleasure  the  proposition  of  enacting,  that  the  Princess  should  be 
regent  during  the  life  of  her  faither;!  and  it  would  appear,  from  a  ^ 
letter  of  Montague  to  him,  aflOT  he  became  King,  that  he  knew 
and  approred  the  Rye  House  plot} 

Penn  came  oyer  to  the  Hague  early  in  1686,  and  had  sereral  au« 
dienees  of  the  Prince.  Without  professing  to  have  any  mission, 
he  was  recrired  as  the  envoy  of  James,^  and  had  authority  from 
him.||  His  object  was  to  obtain  the  Prince's  assent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts;  upon  which  condition,  ^  he  under^ 
took,"  says  Burnet,  ^  that  the  King  would  enter  into  an  entire  con* 
fidence  with  the  Prince,  and  jput  his  best  friends  in  the  chiefest 
trusts,''T 

Bishop  Burnet  could  never  spupe  his  depreciation  of  any  person, 
from  William  Penn  to  Major  Wilding,  who  came  into  collision  at 
comparison  with  himsel£  He,  or  this  occasion,  describes  Penn 
as  ^  a  vain  talking  man,''**  who  ^^  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own 
faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  stand  against  it,'* 
and  ^  whom  many  suqpected  to  be  a  concealed  papist"  The  sus- 
picion wiis  really  and  extensively  entertained.  It  is  dius  the  tole- 
rant, benevoleiit,  philosophic  Christian  is  traduced  by  uncharitable 
bigptry,  or  still  more  uncharitable  hypocrisy,  in  one  age  as  a  con* 
coaled  papist,  in  another  as  a  concealed  infidcL 

The  Prince  was  willing  to  abandon  the  penal  laws,  but  adhered 
to  the  tests.  The  King  would  have  all  or  nothing;tt  and  Penn'i 
negotiation  failed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  168d,  dkelton,  James's  ambassa^ 
d<Kr  at  the  Hague,  was  appointed  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  Hii 
successor,  the  Marquis  d'Albyville,  has  been  described  as  a  person 
of  disreputable  life  and  cbaractei^.  fiurnet  mentions  him  as  one 
White,  an  Irishman,  who  had  long  served  the  court  of  Spain  in 
the  capacity  of  a  spy,  and  received  from  that  court  his  title  in  dis* 
diarge  of  his  arrears.  But  the  bishop,  who  has  been  unjust  to  in^^ 
dividuals  from  self-conceit  of  caprice,  cottld  not  be  expected  to 
speak  scrupulously  of  a  papist,  an  Irishman,  and  a  personal  enemyt 

«X«UerartiiePiiiitettrOn^to8irLeo]iiie^eakiBik    ])at.Ap^p.38d|«^«iyk 

t  Id.  ibid. 

#  Letter  of  Lonl  Montftgue  to  Kbg  William.    DaL  App.  put  iL  p.  339. 

^  ••Ttwogl&hedidiiotpietendaayooaiiiiiflMmforwfaatliepi^^ 
1%  Bmnet  and  the  Mnce)  looked  opoo  Imn  at  a  iiian  empkfed."    Bur.  toL  tii.  p» 
140.    Ozf.ed.1833. 

t  Clarkson'a  Life  of  WiQiam  Penii. 

t  Bur.  Hiat  of  bia  Own  Timely  t6L  iii.  p.  139,  Ice    Qzf.  ed.  1833. 

•*  Ibid.  Swift  has  sob^jdiaed  tlai  nole:— ««Hc  qioke  Ttcy  agweriily,  wad  vlth 
mndiipitit^ 

ttlbid. 
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The  compiler  of  the  life  of  King  James^  from  his  manuscript  Me* 
moirSy  says  that  D'Albyville  received  his  title  from  the  Eknpefer;* 
and  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Van  Citters,  in  announcing  his  i^point- 
ment  to  the  States,  mentions  him  as  ^^  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Baron  White,  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  good  breeding,  who  condnc^ted  the  business  of  the 
English  monarchy  for  several  years  at  Brussels  and  Madrid  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  King/'t  D'Albyville,  however,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  was  suspected  of  betraying  James  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,^  and  both  to  Louis  Xiy.§  It  would  appear 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  he  acted  implicitly  as  the  hired 
agent  of  Louis,  under  the  orders  of  D'Avaux.||  In  this  he  may 
not  have  consulted  the  real  interests,  but  he  certainly  best  consult- 
ed the  personal  views,  of  his  master,  for  Louis  judged  much  better 
for  James  than  James  for  himsel£ 

Loub  XIV.  granted  D'Albyvi4Ie,  through  Barillon,  300  guineas 
for  his  outfit,  and  a  pension  of  60,000  livres,  in  order  to  place 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  by  the  Prince  of  OrangcT 
The  Prince  hardly  deigned  to  speak  to  him.**  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  monarch  thus  .gratuitously  prodigal  of  gold,  and  having  i^ 
his  command  the  most  expert  and  unprincipled  intriguers,  lay  and 
spiritual,  of  Europe,  penetrated  the  secrets  of  his  neighbours  and 
enemies. 

Holland  was  the  great  asylum  of  English  political  refugees. 
This  Walt  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  between  James  and  the 
States.  The  King  demanded  that  persons  whom  he  called  his  re* 
bel  subjects  should  be  sent  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic; 
the  States  answered  by  illusory  compliances,  evasions,  and  de- 
lays.tt  Van  Citters,  on  dne  bccasion,  during  an  audience  of  the 
King,  excused  the  delay  in  complying  with  his  demands,  as  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  forms  of  the  Dutch  constitution.  James  re- 
joined, that  it  nngle  letter  from  Cromwell  sufficed  to  make  the 
States  vend  away  the  royal  famil)r4|  The  fact  proved  only  that 
the  usurper  knfew  how  to  make  himself  respected,  and  the  King 
did  not 

D'Albyville,  before  he  even  opened  his  commission,§§  demanded, 
m  the  name  q£  the  King,  that  Burnet  should  be  forbidden  the  pre- 

•VoLii.  p.  1S4  t  Lett  of  Van  Citt.  16th  Aar.  1686. 

INegotduComied'ATMix.  Foz^HSS.        ^  Macph.  Hut  of  Giettt  BritSn. 

I  <«I1  me  paroit,  nre,  que  M.  d'Albyytlle  ecrit  fiddlement  au  Roi  sod  mattre  tout 
ce  dont  noua  conyenons  ensemble."  Neeot  du  Comte  d'Avauz.  Fox»  MSS.  14 
Avril,168r. 

f  Corns,  de  Bar.     Fai»  MSS. 

•*D'AvauxtotheKingr,S7thMar,168r.    Fox,llBS» 

tt  Van  Citten,  Slst  May,  1686.  ^  Utter  of  Van  Citten,  35th  June^  t68& 

§4  Bur.  ToL  ill.  p.  173.    Oxf.  ed.  1833, 
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senee  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  The  historian  of  his 
own  times  would  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  proscribed  for  his 
importance  as  a  politician.  It  was  only  as  a  pamphleteer  that  he 
provoked  the  King's  resentment  Pamphlets  printed  by  him,  and 
other  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  were  circulated  privately  in  England,  and  such  virtue  is 
there  ivt  the  press,  that  it  can  reach  the  tjrrant  and  disturb  his  rest^ 
when  nothing  else  can,  short  of  the  appeal  to  Heaven. 

The  King  had  already  written  two  letters  of  complaint  respect* 
ing  Burnet,  to  his  daughter.  The  bishop  relates,  with  the  utmost 
complacency,  how  a  dutiful  and  religious  Princess  replied  to  her 
fether's  letters,  ^^  according  to  the  hints  suggested ''  by  the  very 
man  whom  her  father  desired  she  would  dismiss;  and  how  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  both  so  true  to  their  promise  of  dismiss- 
ing him,  '^  that,  instead  of  seeing  him  henceforth,  they  communi- 
cated to  him  the  whole  secret  of  English  afiairs  through  Dyokvelt 
and  Halewyn.''* 

The  arrival  of  Bonrepaux,  a  special  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
James,  in  the  spring  of  1686,  alarmed  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Imperial  ambassadors.  They  suspected  the  negotiation  of  a  secret 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
England.  A  paper,  containing  reasons  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  France  for  the  especial  purpose  of  attacking  and  extirpating 
the  Republic  of  HoMand,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  the 
King  in  council,  came  into  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo,  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  Spain.  That  dexterous  minister,  instead 
of  acting  in  person,  instructed  the  ambassador  of  the  States,  as  the 
party  chiefly  interested,  to  sound  the  designs  of  the  King. 

There  are  two  versions  of  what  passed  in  several  conferences  on 
the  subject  between  the  King  and  Van  Gitters:  one  by  Van  Citters 
to  the  States;!  the  other  by  his  confederate  director,  Ronquillo,  adt 
dressed  to  the  King  of  Spain.| 

The  despatch  of  the  Spaniard  is  curiously  distinctive  of  the  in- 
digent grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  It  opens  with  his  despair  on  the  arrival  of 
the  post  from  Spain  without  bringing  him  any  supplies;  He  saw 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  court,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  house;  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
or  to  discharge  bis  household;  his  spies  would  no  longer  serve 
him;  and  all  this,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  French  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  engage  the  King  of  England  into  an  alli^ 

•  Bur.  vol  iii.  p.  173.    Oxf.  ed.  1823. 

f  Letten  of  Van  Cittere,  9th  and  27th  August,  1688, 

^  Letter  of  Don  fed.  Ronq.  August,  1686. 
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afice  with  the  King  of  France.  The  ingenious  diplomatisty  how-' 
ever,  having  sent  his  houaehold  to  subsist  in  London,  contriTed  to 
maintain  his  postj  without  a  suite,  at  Windsor;  and  not  only  dis- 
eoyered,  he  says,  all  that  passed  in  this  important  negotiation,  but 
obtained,  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  a  copy  of  the  above 
mentioned  paper,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Van  Citters. 
There  is,  in  reference  to  his  promises,  a  light  toueh  of  humour, 
characteristic  and  worthy  of  the  countryman  of  Cervantes, — *^  God 
and  your  Majesty,"  says  he,  in  a  parenthesis^  ^know  wliether  they 
will  be  fulfilled/'* 

The  Kipg,  having  received  the  pq>er  from  Van  Citters,  declaim 
it  a  fabrication  by  the  gazetteers  of  Amsterdam,  or  by  some  in 
England,  who  sought  to  rend^  him  odious  to  his  subjects;  and 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
States.  Van  Citters,  if  he  may  be  believed,  resolutely  insisted 
that  the  memorial  was  genuine;  ascribed  it  to  the  Catholic  party 
and  court  priests;  and  said  that  he  could  astonish  the  King,  by 
naming  the  author.t  It  is  strange  that  the  ofier,  if  made,  was  not 
accepted.  The  tone  in  which  the  Dutch  minister  vaunts  his  own 
botdoess,  and  takes  the  whole  credit  of  having  obtained  the  paper, 
without  mentioning  Ronquillo,  throws  some  doubt  on  tbht  part  of 
his  account 

James  may  have,  as  he  deslared,  seen  the  paper  then  for  the  first 
time.  He  may,  also,  h&v<e  believed  it  spurious.  But  the  evidence, 
external  and  internal,  is  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  It  was  pro- 
bably drawn  up  by  Bonrepaux^  The  tone  is  French,  and  it  was 
transmitted  in  the  French  language  to  the  States,  by  Van  Citters, 
who  wrote  his  despatches  in  Dutch.:|:  The  original,  therefore,  may 
be  pi^sumed  to  have  been  French.§ 

The  Dutch  ambassador  at  the  same  time  told  die  King,  that  kc^ 
eordtng  to  recent  letters  from  Constantinople,  received  by  an  emi« 
nent  Smyrna  merchant  named  Vernon,  the  French  minister  there 
fkad  just  announced  to  the  Sultan  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be^ 
tween  his  master  and  the  King  of  England,  having  for  its  object  a 
Joint  attack  upon  Holland,  which  would  divert  the  attention  and 
forces  of  the  Emperor  from  the  side  of  Turkey  to  the  Rhine.  Bi- 
shop Burnet,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  asserters  of  diis  pretended 
French  alliance,  which  had  so  great  a  share  in  driving  James  from 
the  throne,||  gives,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  it,  a  declaration  made 
to  him  fay  Sir  William  Trumbull,  then  minister  at  the  Porte,  that 

*  <<  Dios  7  V.  K.  aahra  si  se  compIinoL"  f  Letter  of  Van  Citt,  ubi  fuinnu 

*Id.  16th  August,  1686. 

i  The  Spanish  venion,  transmitted  by  RonquiUo*  wUl  be  ibuiidriirtlie  Appeiidii(. 
I  Sheriock'a  Letter  to  a  Jlemher  of  tbe  Coarentioii, 
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the  French  ambtflsador  surpriwd  him  otte  morning  hy  %  yfimt  withr* 
out  the  usual  forms^  to  announce,  on  tiie  authority  of  a  letter  in 
eipher  from  M.  de  Croissy,  which  he  produced,  the  conduiion  of  |t 
new  treaty  between  their  reapective  maatera,  whoae  intereats  wen 
thenceforth  identical.*  The  answer  of  the  King  to  Van  Citten 
applies  equally  to  Burnet  He  nid,  **  that  of  the  proceedinga  of 
the  Frendi  ambaaaador  at  Constantinople  he  knew  nothing;  but  if 
he  acted  in  the  manner  alleged,  it  could  only  be  a  French  artifice 
tp  dissuade  the  Turks  from  making  peace  with  the  Emperor.''  The 
King  farther  denied  the  existence  of  any  new  alfiance,  actual  or 
prospective,  with  l^rance.  His  last  words,  in  a  prirate  audience^ 
to  Van  Cittexii,  were,  that  he  and  the  other  foreign  ministen  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  French  intrigues  and  arti-» 
fices.t  Both  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ministers  aasured  their  reapeo* 
tive  governments  that  the  overtures  made  hf  Bonrepaux  were  d^ 
elined  by  James.^ 

The  ministers  of  the  powers  confMerated  agpinsi  France  tried 
to  work  upon  the  King's  pride;  They  intimated  to  Mm,  that  he 
was  treated  by  Louis,  mi  regarded  by  others,  at  a  vasaal  of 
France.  This  delicate  topic  was  touched  on  by  Van  Citt^w. 
James  repudiated  the  supposition  with  indignant  vivacity;  rqieat* 
ed  several  tnnes,  with  much  heat,^^<  Vassal  f  vassal  de  France  ('^ 
nnd  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, — ^  Sir,  if  the  parliament  enaUed  me, 
I  would  bring  the  kingdom  to  a  height  of  considemtion,  abread 
and  at  home,  never  readied  under  any  of  my  predeoes8ers."§ 
More  credit  would  be  due  to  this  declaration,  if  he  were  not,  at 
the  moment,  the  stipendiary  of  the  King  of  France.  James,  how- 
ever,  while  he  received  and  solicited  the  degradmg  liberality  of 
Louis,  HMoiifested,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  last,  a  rehietnce  fe 
commit  himself  implicitly  in  his  protector's  train.  He  would, 
perhaps,  have  even  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  ag^st  the  King 
of  France,  provided  the  English  nation  placed  its  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion  at  his  feet  , 

Great  activity  was  observable  in  improving  the  eooditiott  and 
increasing  the  force  of  the  navy.  Van  Citters  mentioned  this  ta 
the  King  as  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  States.  He  replied,  that  the 
neglect  «r  incapacity  of  the  naval  administration  for  several  yeanr, 
rendered  necessary  a  complete  system  of  repairs  and  equipment; 
and  declared  that  his  object  was  not  war,  but  to  place  himself  in 
taeh  an  attitude  as  to  command  respect  abroad,  and  piaintain  tfie 

•  Bur.  voL  in.  p.  390.    Oxf  ed.  1833.     f  Letter  of  Don  Ped.  Bonq.  ubi  lupnu 
^VnqpttaiidBonq.ubifupia.  «  Utter  of  Vm  Citt  374b  Aof.  1606. 
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peace  of  Europe.  There  appears  no  good  reason  to  doubt  his  sin-* 
cerity.  ,  He  had  no  motive  for  lending  himself  to  the  mere  ag- 
grandizement of  Louis  XIV.  His  great  object  was  to  rule  hia 
kingdom  without  parliaments  and  above  the  laws;  and  peace  abroad 
was  favourable,  if  not  necessary,  to  his  establishment  of  tyranny 
at  home.  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  Dutch 
government,  not  because  it  was  Protestant  and  Republican,  but  be- 
cause its  laws  and.  policy  afforded  an  asylum  to  English  refugees, 
and  its  Protestantiimi  and  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
interfered  directly  with  his  designs  of  rendering  his  government 
tyrannical. 

D'Albyville  repeated  to  the  States  the  same  pacific  declarations 
which  the  King  had  mad&  to  their  ambassador;  urged  in  the 
King's  name  the  expulsion  of  the  obnoxious  English  exiles;  and, 
in  private  conferences  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
assured  them,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  ^'  that  the  King  ne- 
ver intended  to-  wrong  them  in  the  right  of  succession."*  He  re- 
peated, at  the  same  time,  the  desire,  which  James  had  conveyed, 
through  Penn,  that  they  would  sanction  the. repeal  of  the  Penal 
and  Test  Acts,— even  for  their  own  sakes,  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
royal  prerogative;!— -declared,  according  to  Burnet,  that  the  King 
not  only  condemned  the  proceedings,  but  despised  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Maintenon;:^  ^^  appealed  to  the 
King's  hospitable  reception  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees  as 
evidence  of  his  tolerant  liberality.  The  States  professed  them- 
selves satisfied;,  but  the  Prince,  doubting  the  sincerity,  or  uncon- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  the  King,  or  determined  only  by  his 
own  secret  purposes,  repeated  in  substance  ^  D'Albyville  the  re- 
fusal to  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  tests  which,  he  had  given  to 
Penn. 

It  is  improbable  that  IVAlby  ville  really  madethose  contemptuous 
reflections  upon  Louis  XIV.  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
been  authorized  to  make  them  by  James.  But  the  envoy  may  be 
presumed  to  have  conveyed  the  King's  opinion  of  the  persecutioi> 
of  the  French  Protestants,  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  King  him- 
self to  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers.  James  admitted  to  the 
Spanish  minister  that  Louis  XIV.  had  the  same  right  to  revoke^ 
which  Henry  IV.  had  to  grant,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  declared, 
both  to  Ronquillo  and  Van  Citters,  that  be  abhorred  the  employ- 
ment of  ^^the  booted  missionaries,"§  both  as  impolitic  and  un- 

•Bur.yol.m.p.175,176.    Ozf.ed.l833.  f  Ibid.  p.  174. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  176. 

§  Letter  of  Don  Ped.  Ronq.  12th  Apri^  1686. 
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chriBtian;*  that  though  he  wished  to  see  his  own  religion  embraced, 
he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ  to  force  con- 
science; that  he  only  expected  to  see  his  Catholic  subjects  enjoy- 
iag  the  freedom  of  other  Englishmen,  not  treated  as  if  they  were 
traitors;!  that  he  designed  no  more  than  establishing  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  which  was  so  beneficially  allowed  by  the 
States  themselves;  and  that  he  expected  the  States  would  not  in- 
terfere with  his  measures  for  this  end4  Van  Citters,  in  reply,  as- 
sured him,  that  their  High  Mightinesses  would  not  interfere  with' 
his  proceedings  in  reference  to  religion,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
domestic  matter  to  be  left  to  the  King's  prudence  and  the  provi- 
dence of  6od.§ 

The  professions  of  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience  made  by 
James,  were,  it  will  be  said,  hollow  and  perfidious. 

Religious  prejudice  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unjust  and  blind.  \ 
Protestants  found  it  impossible  in  the  seventeenth,  and  find  it  diffi-    \ 
cult  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  dissociate  popery  and  intolerance* 
An  opinion  of  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  James  is  uncalled  for  here* 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  fidmess  to  his  memory  and  reli- 
gion, that  where  he  violated  law,  he  unmanacled  conscience;  that 
a  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  a  zea- 
lot for  proselytism,  is  not  necessarily  a  persecutor;  that  Fenelon 
interfered  in  the  truest  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  for  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  of  France,  whilst  the  Protestant  bishops  of 
England  to  a  man  forged  the  chains  and  urged  the  persecution  of 
English  papists  and  dissenters;  finally,  that  from  the  restoration  of    i 
Charles,  to  the  first  declaration  of  indulgence  by  James,  ^^  above    | 
15,000  families  had  been  ruined,  and  more  than  5000  persons  had   j 
died  in  bonds,  for  mere  matters  of  conscience  to  God:"||  that  is,   j 
victims  to  the  intolerant  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  statement  of  Burnet  respecting  the  King's  assurances, 
through  D'Albyville,  of  '^  not  wronging  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,'^  is  corroborated.  Van 
Citters  writes  to  the  States,  that  the  King,  in  the  same  audience  in 
which  he  denied  the  alliance  with  France,  repudiated  with  vehe- 
mence the  supposition  of  his  promoting  his  religion  by  defrauding 
his  children  of  their  inheritance. IT  At  a  subsequent  period  he  re- 
peated this  assurance,  in  a  holograph  letter  to  D'Albyville,  which 
that  envoy  placed  in  the  hands  of  D'Avaux.**    The  order  of  sue* 

*  Letter  of  Van  Citt.  9th  Aug.  f  Ronq.  ubi  fupm. 

i  Van  Citt  ubi  supra.  4  Letter  of  Van  Citt  9th  Aug. 

I  William  Penn's  <<  Good  Ad^ce,"  &c.»  cited  in  Clarkion's  Life  of  Penn. 

1  Du^h  Pol.  Corres.  ubi  supra. 

•*  N%.  du  Comte  d*Avaux,  22  Ar.  1687.    Fox,  MSS. 
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lythen^rikust  biro  bera  ragged  by  tbePriiiM  is  thresUmd 
•nd  intediri. 

This  matter  li  ifttrolrsd  in  obscurity.  No  idta  Of  the  Qaoen's 
•etoal  or  future  prtgnaney  was  then  entertained.  What  Ccfkolie 
saeoeasdr  to  the  eicelusioli  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  cotdd  haye 
b^n  ih  eontemplation. 

*nie  views  of  James  and  Louis  are  supposed  to  hare  been  fixed 
upon  ibe  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark.  BariUon,  the  residcBt 
minister^  a  man  of  pleaiure  father  than  of  business,*  wis  better 
suited  to  the  court  of  Charles  than  to  that  of  James.  Denmark 
was  at  this  period  the  ally  of  France.  Accordingly,  Bonrepaux,  the 
special  envoy,  was  charged  or  charged  himself  with  sounding  the 
Danish  ambassador  respecting  tiie  conversion  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  that  his  conversion  and  that 
of  the  Prineess,  his  wife,  would  induce  the  King  to  exclude  the 
elder  sister  from  the  throne  in  (avour  of  the  younger.  The  ambas- 
sador, after  conferring  with  the  Prince,  held  out  to  Bonrepaux  eon- 
IMent  hopes  of  suceess.t  Prince  George,  from  his  want  of  capa- 
city and  character,  was  govenied  wholly  by  others.  When  it  was 
la  contemplation  to  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland,  his  friends  determined  for  him  that  he  should  become 
a  Catholic^  His  conversion  or  conformity,  therefore,  could  be 
easily  brought  about  The  conversion  of  the  Princess  was  expect^ 
kd  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.§  Bonrepaux  describe  her  as 
timid,  ambitious,  hating  the  queen,  receiving  books  of  controversy 
^bHgiagly,  and,  like  her  husband,  willing  to  be  instrueted.  But 
ignorant  bigotry  and  vulgar  temper  constituted  in  this  Princeii  a 
qaffioas  forc6  ot  character,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  change 
her  convictions,  or  make  her  bend  them  to  her  ambition;  and  her 
father  never  offbred  the  slif^test  violence  to  her  religion.  For 
lliese,  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  intrigue  of  Bonrepaux  failed. 
Th««  is  no  good  evidence  that  James  was  a  party  to  it,  and  an  in* 
trigue  so  fruitless  and  transient  could  scarcely  have  sdarmed  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Bonrepaux,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  writes  to  S^gndai,  that 
Lord  Sunderland  had  made  to  him  an  overture,  which  he  thou^t 
it  imprudent  to  communicate  in  writing  until  he  had  reached  Ca- 
lais^ll  There  b  no  trace  of  this  overture  in  the  MS.  letters  of  Ba* 
rUlen,  Bonrepaux,  or  D'Avaux,  obtained  from  the  French  archives 

•  Vait  SMclc  da  LoiiisXnr. 
fBoaftpftiizteSeisnelai,  Much,  1686.    Fox,  MSS. 
t  HftliAa^  MS. 
^Bonr.toSeig.    Ibid. 
|BoQ.toSei|^,Atiiil»ieSS.    Foi^  MSS. 


by  Mr.  Fdv.*  Thd  perpetual  ihifUiig  and  duplieitjr  of  Sitiid«w 
land  add  to  the  difficttliies  of  conjecture.  An  opinion  maj  bo 
haaarded  that  it  related  to  the  lueceaaion.  It  was  at  thia  period^ 
that  Bonrepanx  described  Jameti  aa  finding  it  hard  to  conceal  Ua 
dialike  of  the  Prince;  and  BariUon  in  a  deapatch  to  hia  maater^ 
eartj  in  the  following  year>  wrhea,  that  the  Dutch  and  Spanidi 
ambaaaadora  were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  Jamea^a  doing  aome* 
thing  entirely  adrerae  to  the  intereata  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*t 
It  will  be  found,  that,  conaistentiy  with  dates,  the  intrigue  of  Tyr* 
eonnel  witfi  Louis  XIV.,  founded  on  the  known  inclination  of 
James  to  deprive  a  Protestant  successor  of  the  crown  of  Ireland, 
will  not  account  for  the  fears  entertained  at  this  period  for  the  Pro- 
testant sttccessipn  to  the  crown. 

The  petty  diplomacy  of  Barillon,  Bonrepaux,  D'Albjrrille,  and 
D'Avaux,  vanished  before  tb^  antagonist  mission  of  Dyckvelt^ 
sent  over  to  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  DyckVelt  arrived) 
in  London  on  the  18Ui  of  February,  1686-7.  Hia  instructional 
aa  stated  by  Burnet,  who  professes  to  have  drawn  them  up,  hole 
in  substance,  that  he  should  expostulate,  respectfully  but  firmly, 
with  the  King  on  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad;  that  is,  with  r^ 
ference  to  the  Catiiolics  and  his  connexion  with  France;  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  bring  the  King  to  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Prince;  that  he  should  assure  the  church  party  of  the 
Prince's  firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England;  that  he  should 
press  the  dissenters  to  stand  off  from  the  court,  and  not  be  diawn 
in  by  any  promises  of  the  King  to  assist  him  in  the  dections;  that  ' 
he  should  hold  out  to  them  a  full  toleration,  with  the  hopes  of  ^  a 
oomprehenaion"  in  <^  a  better  time,''  if  they  then  stood  firm;  that 
he  should  do  away  certain  impressions  respecting  the  Prince; — for 
instance,  the  auspicion  of  the  church  party  **  that  he  was  a  Preaby- 
tman;"  of  the  diaaenters,  ^  that  he  was  arbitrary  and  imperious;'' 
and  the  report  ^  whidi  aome,"  says  the  bidiop,  <<  had  the  impu- 
dence to  give  out,  that  he  was  a  papist "§ 

The  church  party  must  have  had  a  more  than  common  share  of 
self-complacent  credulity  to  be  brought  to  suppose,  that  a  Dutch 
Calvinist  felt  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England.  The  notion  of  the 
diaaenters,  that  he  waa  '^arbitrary  and  imperious,"  proved  too  well 
founded  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  ||  As  to  the  report  of  his 
being  ^  a  papist,"  it  originated,  doubtless,  in  certain  politic  mani- 

*  Fox,  MSS.  In  the  powewion  of  Lord  HoDukL 

f  *<Quelque  chose  entirdment  opposte  mix  SntMts  du  Prince  d'Onnae.''  BeiiUon 
Ml  Boi,  10  Man»  1687.    Fox,  MSS. 

# Bur.  iii. p.  173,  tea    Oxf.ed.1833.  ^Ibid.p.174. 

I  Hk  arbitraiy  dmpomtiian  baa  been  liud  to  Ihe  account  of  hk  Dutch  ndfneit. 
•'J>Tekjeh/*my9ho9dHaXa^*'patthtK^  HaL  MS. 
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festations  of  favour  to  the  Catholics,  made  by  him  at  various  times, 
to  James,*  the  Emperor,  and  Innocent  Xl.t 

It  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  character,  and  a  misapprehension  of 
the  genius  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  suppose  that  be  set  the  va- 
lue which  he  professed  to  set  upon  religious  tests.  Inheriting  the 
principles,  and  living  in  the  practice  of  religious  freedom,— essen- 
tially a  politician, — ^ambitious  and  enlightened, — he  must  have  been 
sensible  of  their  mischievous  bigotry  and  injustice;  but  to  abandon 
the  tests  would  have  been  to  alienate  his  party  in  England,  and 
thus  throw  up  the  great  game  of  succeeding  in  his  own  person  to 
the  crown. 

One  article  only  of  Dyckvelt's  instructions  came  within  the  le- 
gitimate range  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  ambassador;  that 
which  related  to  his  course  of  proceeding  with  the  King.  The 
rest  was  a  warrant  for  improper  practice  with  the  King's  subjects. 
But  the  nearest  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  at  stake; 
the  subjects  of  James  conspired  with  a  foreign  Prince  for  their 
laws  and  liberties;  and  in  such  a  case  men  do  not  look  very  nar- 
rowly into  the  obligations  of  international  and  municipal  jurispru- 
dence. 

D'Albyville,  a  Catholic,  was  forced  by  James  upon  the  States- 
general  and  the  Prince.  He  was  obnoxious  to  both,  not,  perhaps, 
for  his  mere  religion,  but  for  the  fidelity  which  it  implied  to  the 
designs  of  the  King.  The  States  refused  him,  on  a  point  of  form, 
the  honours  of  a  ceremonial  public  audience,  and  James,  in  conse- 
quence, would  not,  at  first,  receive  Dyckvelt  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately. After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  States  yielded,  and  the 
King  told  Van  Citters  that  Dyckvelt  might  see  him  as  soon  and  as 
often  as  he  pleased.| 

James  suspected  the  objects  of  the  mission.  He  penetrated  the 
very  instructions  given  to  Dyckvelt  by  the  Prince.  Conversing 
with  the  nuncio  he  said,  the  object  of  Dyckvelt  was  to  observe  his 
measures  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  reinstate  the  Prince  in  his 
good  graces,  by  making  him  come  into  the  measures  of  the  Prince, 
not  the  Prince,  as  in  duty  bound,§  into  his;  and  if  this  could  not 
be  effected,  to  stir  up  faction  in  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  parlia- 
'  ment;  ^  for  the  Prince,''  be  added,  <^  was  a  partisan  of  the  test,  and 
a  sly  Presbyterian." II 

•lAiBmk  Bar.  2  Juin,  1687.    Fox,  MSB. 

f  Bum.  pp.  174^  175.    Ozf.  ed.    Note  by  Loid  Dartmouth. 

^  Lett  of  Vfui  Citt  Feb.  25, 1686-7. 

^  «<  Come  nrebbe  il  dovere."    D'Adda,  Feb.  7, 1686-7. 

I  "  Un  teatardo  ed  un  Calviniata  finiaaimo."  The  wofda,  **tAy  Preabyterian,"  are 
written  in  the  mati^n  of  the  Italian  MS.  by  Sir  J.  Bfackintoab,  aa  the  tranalatfon  of 
"CalTiniata  finiaaiino^"  and  hare,  therefbre,  been  adopted. 
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On  the  3d  of  March,  the  King  receired  Dyckvelt  with  marked 
expressions  of  personal  civility  and  public  friendship.  He  dis- 
carded or  dissembled  his  suspicions.  *^  The  King,^'  says  Van  Cit- 
ters,  <'  no  longer  suspects  M.  Dyckvelt  of  secret  designs  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  afiairs/'*  Dyckvelt  urged  upon  him,  in  substance, 
how  easily  he  might,  with  his  resources,  if  he  pleased,  be  secure  at  V 
home  and  the  arbiter  of  affidrs  abroad,  and  laboured  to  convince 
him  that  the  abolition  of  the  tests  would  but  lead  to  a  common- 
wea]th.t 

The  King,  in  answer,  required  that  the  Prince  should  submit 
implicitly  to  his  will,  as  he  was  head  of  the  family.  Dyckvelt 
observed,  that  the  Prince  had  carried  his  complaisance  to  the  ut- 
most length,  short  of  giving  up  his  religion.  James  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply  ft  but  Sunderland  and  the  other  ministers  still 
pressed  the  envoy,  and  engaged  that  if  the  Prince  concurred  in 
the  abolition  of  the  tests,  ^^  the  King  would  go  into  close  measures 
with  him  against  France."§  Dyckvdt  cut  the  matter  short  by  de- 
claring that  the  Prince  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to  any 
proposition  involving  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests.  || 

Burnet  professes  to  have  received  this  account  of  the  mission 
from  Dyckvelt  himsellT  It  is  unfaithful  in  a  material  point  The 
fact  is  suppressed  by  the  envoy  or  the  historian,  that  Dyckvelt  for 
a  time  concurred  in  the  King's  measures.  His  concurrence  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  despatches  sent  from  London  to  D' Al- 
byville,  at  the  Hague;**  and  by  a  letter  of  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo 
to  the  King  of  Spain.tt  The  Spuiish  minister  expressed  to  Dyck- 
velt his  surprise  that  the  latter  should  oppose  the  establi^ment  of  • 
liberty  of  conscience,  after  having  fully  approved  it  ten  days  be- 
fore.:tt  Dyckvelt  replied,  that  his  opinion  was  changed  by  com- 
munication with  leading  persons  of  the  Anglican  or  Church  of 
England  party,  who  convinced  him  that  if  the  tests  were  removed, 
England,  on  the  King's  death,  would  become  a  republic,  which  • 
would  prove  ruinous  to  Holland;  and  by  his  own  fears  of  French 
influence  in  the  King's  councils.  The  Dutch  envoy,  by  entering 
into  the  King's  views  respecting  the  tests,  evidently  departed  from 
faift  instructions.  His  motives  cannot  be  assigned  with  precision  or 
certainty.  The  King's  earnest  assurances  of  a  desire  to  maintain 
peace  with  the  States,.-— of  his  readiness  even  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Dutch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,§§ 

*  Dutch  PoL  Carres,  ubi  supia.  f  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Oxf.  ed. 

i  Bur.  voL  iii.  p.  178:  ^  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 

f  Bur.  vol  iii.  p.  178.  ••  D'Avauz,  22  Ay.  1687.  Fox,  MSS. 

-jt  MS.  Letters  of  Ronq.  26th  May,  1687. 

ii  Id.  ibid. 

\i  Dutch  PoL  Cor.  Letter  of  Dyck.,  4th  and  18th  March,  1687. 
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•.*«of  his  intention  not  to  invide  the  rights  of  the  Protefltants,  liot 
simply  to  give  liberty  of  oonseience  to  the  Catholics,  by  which 
Dyekvelt  is  stated  to  have  been  surprised  and  gratified* — ^these 
assurances,  joined  with  the  influence  of  the  imperial  and  Spanisli 
ministersyt  may  hare  brought  him  to  assent  to  the  measures  of 
James. 

His  ehange  of  opinion,  or  rather  relapse  to  his  instructions,  is 
more  clearly  accounted  for.  The  High  Church  party,  as  he  told 
Ronquillo,  played  upon  his  fears  of  a  republic;  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion told  him  he  should  place  no  trust  in  the  King,}  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  put  upon  his  guard  by  a  more  specific  warn* 
ing,  treacherously  conveyed  from  the  bosom  of  the  ilUfated  King's 
most  secret  councils.  Lady  Sunderiand  addressed  a  letter,  with 
extraordinary  precautions  of  secrecy,  to  the  Prince,  informing  him 
of  a  scheme  laid  by  the  government  of  which  her  husband  was 
the  head,  *^  to  flatter  Monsieur  Dy ckyelt  with  a  great  many  fine 
things;  fliat  there  shall  be  an  entire  union  between  England  and 
Holland,  dte.,  and  fi>r  this  (she  says)  they  ask  you  to  bid  Monsieur 
Dyekvelt  and  Monsieur  Citters  declare,  in  your  name,  that  you 
/  wish  the  parliament  would  take  off  these  laws,  and  that  you 
tlunk  it  reasonable  they  should  do  so.  By  this  means  they  fancy 
tiiey  can  compass  their  point,  which,  when  dene,  I  think  'tis 
plain  the  article  upon  your  part  is  upon  record,  theirs  only  verbal; 
your  Highness  is  the  best  judge  of  the  likelihood  of  its  being  per- 
formed/'! 

Two  questions  may  here  suggest  themselves^  the  first,  whether 
the  offers  of  the  King  were  deceitful  or  sinceref  the  second, 
whether  the  letter  of  Lady  Sunderland  was  written  with  or  with*-^ 
•uA  the  partieipation  of  her  husband.  There  are  strong  grounds 
for  pronouncing  agpdnst  the  sincerity  of  James.  He  could  not, 
without  violences  almost  inconceivable,  overcome  hit  sympathies,, 
and  sever  his  connexion,  religious,  political,  and  pecuniary,  with 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  true  he  was  a  conscientious  religionist,  but  hi» 
political  morality  was  like  that  of  other  kings  and  princes,  and 
he  would  not  scruple  to  deceive  a  son-in-law,  whom  with  gpod 
reason  he  hated  and  feared.  His  proposition,  then,  of  joining  the 
confederacy  against  France,  maybe  regarded  as  a  lure  to- obtain 
the  assent  of  the  Prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  his  credit  in  England. 

There  appears  no  direct  proof  that  Lord  Sunderland  dictated 
the  letter  of  his  wife;  but  tlie  circumstances  seem  conclusive  of 

*  D' AvBUX*  ubi  supnu  f  Lettets  of  Ronq.  obi  aipei. 

i  MS. Lett  of  DonPed.  Roiiq., 3Sth  Uay,  168r.    §  DiL  App.  put  i.  p.  Sll. 
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the  lEust  He  was  reemving  at  the  time  a  Freneh  pension^  de- 
pendent upon  his  master's  continuance  in  the  interests  of  France. 
By  the  warning  conveyed  in  his  wife's  letter  he  would  at  once 
establish  a  claim  on  the  Prince,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the 
Prince  and  the  King,  for  the  greater  security  of  his  penmon  from 
LfOuis.     This  seems  to  bear  the  impress  of  his  intriguing  genius. 

It  may  be,  and  has  been  supposed,  that  Lady  Sunderland  was 
moved  by  overruling  sentiments  of  religion  and  patriotism,  to 
address  a  letter  so  extraordinary  \o  one  with  whom  she  had  no 
previous  correspondence,  and  little  or  no  personal  acquaintance. 
Her  character  is  transmitted  by  her  contemporaries  with  a  per- 
plexing diversity  of  judgment  She  is  represented  as  an  excellent 
person,  whose  Protestant  zeal  was  a  standing  reproach  to  her  hus- 
band's apostacy,* — as  a  woman  of  subtle  wit  and  admirable  ad- 
dress,t — as  familiar  with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  politics,]: — as  a 
fawning,  dissembling  flatterer, — as  a  hypocrite,  whose  religion  was 
but  artifice  and  ostentation.^ 

The  first  and  favourable  testimony  to  her  character  would  bear 
out  the  supposition  that  die  acted  from  herselfl  It  is  that  of 
Evelyn,  a  most  respectable  witness,  but  one  upon  the  simplicity  of 
whose  virtues,  and  sincerity  of  whose  high  church  zeal,  a  woman 
of  ^<  subtle  wit,"  who  made  a  show  of  devotion,  might  easily  im- 
pose. A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Lisdy  Sunder- 
land, favours  this  opinion: — ^  I  am  not  unmindfull,"  says  he,  ^of 
the  late  com'and  you  layed  upon  me  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of 
such  books  as  I  believe  might  be  fit  to  entertain  your  more  devout 
and  serious  hours."  ||  The  Princess  Anne,  writing  to  her  sister  of 
the  person  who  sou^t  such  virtuous  entertainment  for  her  serious 
hours,  says,  ^I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  you  that  Lady 
Sunderland  plays  the  hypocrite  more  than  ever,  for  she  goes  to 
St  Martin's  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  because  there  are  not 
people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  is,  half  an 
hour  before  other  people  come,  and  half  an  hour  afler  every  body 
is  gone,  at  her  private  devotions.  She  runs  from  church  to  church 
after  the  famoosest  preachers,  and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with  her 
devotions  that  it  really  turns  one's  stomach.  "T  This  vigorous 
sketch  may  be  somewhat  overcharged,  but  the  suspicion  is  irresisti* 
ble,  that  the  person  who  was  its  subject,  played  upon  both  the  lite- 
rary vanity  and  pious  zeal  of  Evelyn. 

*  Eveljm'i  Dnu    See  p.  373»  tnte.  f  Kennel^  iraL  iii.  p.  488. 

t  Boor,  to  8€igm31it  July,  168r.    Faz»M88.  D'Avwix,  90Ui  May,  1688.   Fo^ 
1188. 
^Lettanof thePfnoetiAiiiietodMFRiiocwof Onme*    XkLAup^ 
IET.Dia.ToLiLp.368. 
ILeMmortbeFriiieciiAniie^    XM.App. 
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The  letter  yif9B  comttunioated  to  the  PjisM  throu|^  Sidney^  Ui 
isfaief  Englifih  confidant  in  preparing  the  Re¥okitioii,  and  fte  re- 
jilted  lover  .of  Lady  Sunderland,  It  was,  notwkhatandiog,  taiked 
^  in  London  and  at  the  Hi^e.  Sunderland  vindicated  bimaelf 
from  all  flhure  in  it  by  tiie  intpoaaibility  of  his  truating  Sidney,  a 
man  whom  be  muat  hate  as  the  known  lover  of  his  wilie.* 
S'AvauXy  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  favour  of  Sidney  with  the 
lady  as  the  source  of  his  influence  ov^  her  lord.t  SkelUui,  whoi 
woister  at  the  Hague,  was  instructed  by  Sunderland  to  give  his 
confidence  to  Sidney;  hts  su^>iGions  were  awakened,  and  he  hence* 
£»Fth  made  uareaerved  communications  respecting  Sidney  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  only  to  James  himself.  D'AlbyviUe  entertained 
and  acted  on  the  same  suspicions  of  an  understanding  between  Sid* 
ney  and  Sunderland.  D'Avaux,  writing  to  Louis,  says,  he  had  it 
from  Jaases'j  three  last  ambassadors  at  the  Hague,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  acquainted  with  every  i^cret  of  James's  cabinet.^ 
Bonrepaux,  who  far  exceeded  Barillon  in  pen^ration  and  dex- 
tjefUy,  writes  to  his  court  in  July,  1687,  soon  after  the  return  of 
fXyckvelt  to  the  Hague,  that  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  James  only 
one  served  him  with  sing^e-minded  fidelity.  Sunderland,  Godol- 
phiO)  and  Churdbill,  he  says,  already  worked  in  secret  to  merit  die 
fsATOur  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  solitary  exception  was  the 
Ghancellor  Jeffreys,  a  madman,  says  Bonrepaux,  who  did  all  that 
was  desired  of  him  without  providing  for  the  future.§ 

The  Bevolutiott  of  16S8  has,  among  many  advantages,  the  signal 
Ane  of  having  been  bloodless.  But  whilst  other  great  political 
changes  in  nations  and  governments  have  been  achieved  by  reso- 
hite  spirits  from  motives  of  ambition,,  vengeance,  love  of  liberty, 
or  love  of  oountry,  it  will  be  £Dund  that  in  the  ruin  of  James  and 
elevation  of  William,  the  dominant  elements  were  intrigue,  p«r^ 
fidy,  and  intdeHrance. 

Dj^ckvelt  returned  to  the  Hagpe  at  the  end  of  May.  An  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  Emperor  had  come  to  London  at  the  same 
tfaie,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose 
of  )co-H>perating  with  the  Dutch  otivoy  in  detaehi&g  James  from 
the  King  of  France.  ||  The  ministers  of  two  princes  so  cealously 
Catholic  as  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  must  have  thought 
the  iB'bfiered  accession  of  James  to  the  confederacy,  upon  thi^  con- 
dition of  the  Prince's  assent  to  the  removal  of  the  tests,  a- most 

•  Bonr.  to  Sdgr.  61«t  July,  ISST.    Fox»  MSS. 
t  Keg.  du  Compte  D'Aviux.    Fox,  H88. 
i  Neg.  du  Compte  D'Avuix,  20th  May,  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 
^UneztnmiSMibcjbi  fiat  toot  ocqof^  le  wii],  |ieal4tie,qn  ae  pnendi 

pas  des  mesuies  secrettes. 

1  D'Aywix,  14th  Aug,  1687.    Fox,] 


ttmooMe  ovetbiMy  and  or^ed  it^  aecdptuiee*  Bjr  whftt  argimieiitd 
to  prottiises,  by  \^hat  exercias  of  his  authority  ^  addi*6t»,  the 
Psiaoe  reeoiseited  his  Catholio  confederates  to  his  rcAisal,  has  wA 
appeared.  The  knowledge  is^  perhaps,  still  attaiMble  from  the 
wchires  of  tUs  Yatkan,  yienna,  and  Maklrid.  It  itould  tiire# 
a  ikew  and  ydttable  Kgfat  upon  die  peraoiMd  eharacter  6t  William 
and  the  luitory  of  his  time.  Louis  XIV.,  writing  ib  D^AVsan^ 
when  die  Priloee  had'^si  sailed  on  his  exp^itk>n  to  Btfglbnd,  eie- 
plresses  the  most  sOTiow  fears  for  die  Catholic  religioi^'if^  thid  Prince 
•f  Oitoge  should  prove  aa  fortunate  in  seducing  ike  people  of 
Bngland  as  he  had  been  in  imporing  on  the  Courtis  6f  Rdrae, 
Vienna,  ahd  Machid.*  It  may  be  suggested,  without  raShd^isir, 
tiiat  he  held  out  hopes  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  he 
did'  not  afterwards  fuIfiL  But  it  ia  due  to  him' t!a  add,- that  fte 
Frotestaat  bigotry,  which  had  too  gi*eat  a  diare  in  the  ReVoKiti>oA^ 
eonfined  religious  freedom  within,  a  |Hypty  <M*  a  sect,  a'ild<  d^btit^d 
King  William  from^  acting  on  his  own  vieW'B. 

A  material  faet,  it  has*  beeii  shown^  is^  suppressed  in  Bi^op  Rtr^ 
net^s  account  of  die  miasioQ.  It  is  fiffther  doubdbl  wbeth^i*  By(ift(* 
yehiaddffessed' the  King  on  tfaesubject  of  the  tbsief^  ih  the  tbtle'fer 
which  he  has  received  credit  from  the  historian.  The  envdy  hiih^ 
aelf^  in  a  letter  to  the  States^  says,  disit  <<  the  King,  in  His  priykte 
o^inet,  ecmimuiiicated  to  him  hia  determination  to  gtye  fibei'ty  of 
conscience  in  religion  to- all  his  subjects,  in*  the  manner  of  theif 
High  Mightinesses,  adding  many  GUiristian'  and  politic  eon^dlst^^ 
tidn^and  reasons,  and  stating  that  a  proclauiation  of  his  intentions, 
provisionally  to  be  inserted  in  the  Ci^iaette,  was  alrflady  drawn  up 
ita»  eoiincil.^^t  Dyckvelt,  in  this  despatch,  does  not  Allude  to  any 
dbjeetions  made  by  him  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  die  Prifaee. 
Thfe  £tng  charged  him  at  his  departure  with  a  lettei^  to  di^  Statisi, 
bearing  die  most  flattering  tesdmbny  to  his  conduct,^  and  even' 
made,  him  the  Vehicle  of  his  reasons  for  removing  the  tests  to  be 
isommunieated  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.§  Facts  ahd  circum-^ 
staheea  thus  appear  to  negative  Dyckvelt^s  having  retiionstrafed 
With  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  tests,  in  a  tone  so  peremptory 
and  decisive  as  Burnet  represents  him  to  have  used.  He^  h<>w^ 
ever,'  did  suggest-  or  propose  objecdons:  Barillon  mei&dons^  istsr 

*'8V ert'aiutt  heieux  ft  sfedtiire  le  people  d'Anglcterte  qu'fl  a  M  ft  tiomper  let 
oMtne  de'Bome^  Vienne,  ct  Madrid*  il  ne  &ut  paB  dflbter  quenatiii  religkai  nc  teyih% 
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Dydnr^e  chief  argament,  that  the  adherenoe  of  the  Prinee  and 
PrineeM  to  the  high  Protestant  party  fMromoted  the  tranqoiUitjr  of 
hia  kingdom,  and  the  intereata  of  the  CathoUca  themaelvea,  by 
preyenting  the  nation  firom  proceeding  to  extremities.*  It  would 
q>pear  from  a  despatch  of  D'AvauZyt  and  from  the  ungeoerooa 
letter  of  the  Emperor  to  Jamea  in  his  subsequent  ill  fortune,  that 
the  imperial  envoy  took  the  same  view,  and  advised  him  to  de- 
aist;t  but  nothing  could  cheek  James  in  his  ill-starred  career. 

Deceived  by  Dyckvelt,  and  supposing,  perhiqps,  that  Dyckvelt 
was  duped  by  him,  the  King  had  hopes  of  finding  the  Prince 
more  tractable  upon  the  envoy's  return.  He  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  by  the  contrary  effect  The  Prince,  on  the  return 
of  Dyckvelt,  declared  still  more  firmly  against  the  removal  of 
the  tests.§  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  King,  aoon  after 
Dyckvelt's  departure,  knew  the  fisLCt,  but  not  the  extent  of  the 
Dutch  envoy's  intrigues^  Dyckvelt  himself  could  not  conceal  hie 
triumph  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  ||  He  left  En^and  for  the 
Hague,  chaiged  with  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  firom  leading 
persons  both  Tories  and  Whigs,  couched  in  terms  so  ejqdicit  thiri; 
this  mission  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  con^drai^ 
which  produced  the  Revolutjon.T 

Lord  Churehill  answers  for  the  Protestantbm  of  Ihe  Princess 
Anne,  '^even  to  death;"  declares  Cor  himself,  ^^that  he  sets  at  nauf^t 
his  plaoes  and  the  King's  fiivour,  in  comparison  with  being  true  to 
his  religion;" — ^that  ^^  in  all  things  else"  the  King  may  conunand 
^  his  life,"  and  that  <^  thou^  he  cannot  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  he 
will  show  the  resolution  of  a  martyr." 

The  favourite  of  a  king,  throuf^  one  of  the  most  degrading  of 
all  relations, — ^that  of  brother  of  the  King's  mistress,  he  could 
not,  in  reason  or  consistency,  be  expected  to  have  lived  the  life 
of  a  saint,  or  when  he'promiaed  disinterested  zeal,  and  the  resolu- 
tion  of  a  martyr,  to  keep  his  word.  Accordingly,  Lord  Churchill 
continued  to  profit  by  the  places,  and  betray  the  confidence  of 
James,  whilst  James  had  places  to  bestow;  changed  sides  with 
fortune,  that  guide  of  the  base;  and  has  left  the  name  of  Marl- 
borough, like  that  of  Bacon,  a  perpetual  memorial  to  mankind 
of  the  excellence  of  human  capacity,  and  infirmity  of  human 
nature. 

Lord  Nottingham  professed  unbounded  zeal  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  assured  him  that  he  was  looked  to  as  their  sole  refiige  by 
the  Protestants,  and  refers  him  for  particulars  to  Dyckvelt    It 

•BBr.l3Jiiin»8r.    Fox^HSa.  f IVAvwix,  14Ui Aug.  1687.    Fos^MBS. 
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wai  be  foand  that^  wh«ii  the  hour  of  trial  tnae,  Mottingham's 
eoQicience  rerolted,  or  his  heart  failed  him.  The  brothers  CU- 
rendon  and  Rochester  employed,  in  their  letters,  mere  general 
terms  of  compliment  and  reqiect  Skelton,  when  minister  at 
the  Hague,  told  D'Avanz  that  die  Prinee  of  Orange  endeavoured 
to  gain  oyer  Rochester  upon  his  dismissal  from  ofBce:*  the  lett^ 
of  Rochester  was  written  in  answer  to  one  from  tiie  Ptince,  and 
its  evasiTe  generalities  may  have  had  a  share  in  provoking  the 
dislike  with  which  he  was  ever  after  regarded  by  William.  Ro- 
chester himself  t  supposes  that  the  displeasure  of  tiie  Prince  of 
Orange  proceeded  from  his  not  ^<  paying  his  duty  to  his  Hig^mess 
when  last  out  of  England/'  and  merely  asks  pardon  for  the  omi»* 
sion,  without  offering  any  explanation.  The  compiler  of  the 
^  Life  of  Sling  James ''  explains  it  in  a  curious  manner.}  Roches- 
tar  asked  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  Spa,  under  the  pretence  of  ill 
health,  but  in  reality  to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King 
granted  him  leave,  with  the  embarrassing  restriction  that  he 
riuHild  not  take  HoUahd  in  his  way.  He  could  neither  disobey 
the  King,  ncft  give  up  his  journey,  without  betraying  his  inten- 
tion; and  by  this  involuntary  slight  he  offended  tibe  Prince.  It 
iqipears,  however,  from  Rochester's  own  letter,  that  the  Pk'ince 
had  ^  diverse  reasons  for  being  unsatisfied  '^  with  him.  The  &et 
probably  was,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  faikd  to  win  him 
over  to  his  interests,  freely  vented  his  disappointment  and  disgust. 
WilEam,  whilst  his  design  upon  England  was  still  pending,  dis- 
carded irresolute  and  trimming  partisans.  Nottingham  and  Halifax 
may  be  cited  as  instances.  It  is  ^rue  he  employed  them  afterwards, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  possessed  his  confidence  or  overcame 
his  contempt 

A  spirit  of  petty  jealousy  of  each  other  is  observaUe  among  the 
ehief  actors  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Lord  Danby  insinuates 
distrust  of  Lord  Hali£a,  to  whom  Dyckvelt  was  accredited  by 
the  Prince,§  and  proposes  that  a  deputation  of  Ae  party  should 
have  a  personal  conference  with  him.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
whose  zeal  as  a  Protestant  and  patriot  was  stimulated  by  a  heavy 
fine  to  which  he  was  condemned  for  striking  Colonel  Culpq>per 
in  the  King's  palace,  declares  his  readmess,  in  common  with  tliou<> 
sands,  to  receive  the  Prince's  orders  on  any  occasion.  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  converted  from  popery  to  Protestantism,  professes  all 
the  devotbn  and  zeal  of  a  new  convert  The  Bishop  of  London 
says,  that  he  and  others  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  only 

•lyATBok,  19th April,  1688.    JFrnL^UBa. 
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on  aceount  ot  ^^  hk  nebtf  sehttiao  t6  tiie  cmwii,''  but  for  ^  kii  «8»- 
fttlnetti  U  it$''---<<  for  if/'  ^aifft  thU  fHr^kto,  <<  the  King  «houltf  hsve 
«&y  trauUe  come  upon  hiaiy  Whlbk  Ood  forbid,  we  do  not  kncmr 
any  8tu%  friead  he  hatf  to  relj  u]»ob  abroad  besides  yiMtraeK'^ 
It  aeaaia  difficult  to  take  tho^  txfite9^n9  ia  any  other  sense  tfava 
that  of  simplicity  so  gross  as  to  be  wbeUy  irreeoncikUe  wkh  ths 
shiuraeter  of  Comptoo;  or  of  hypocrisy  to  a  pkch  of  gpoaoaess-anrib 
grimace  which  it  would  be  indfeoent  to  sitppoAe  eren  in  that  boM 
pre^raricator.* 

DyokfTelt  was  not  loeg  gone  WhcD  the  deailh  of  the  Duchess  of 
J^odena  Mforded  an  opportunity  for  se&diilg  over  aitfother  enuaBary, 
ufidev  ptetence  of  condoling  with  her'  dau^ter,  Mary  D'Eate, 
James's  Qiseen.  .  The  person  sent  was  Count  Zu^^istein^lvho  stood 
Ugh'  iai  the  Priroce's  eotafideneS;.  was  hia  refattre^  aod^  uttdei^  the 
osT^ess  gallaati*y  of  a  soldier  aiid  a  mam  of  ^^mtitei  eobcbaled  as 
•Xpert  opacity  &«  business'  mi  iortriguct  James  at  this  period 
had  announced  hia  i^tentioB  of  ciAliiig  a  .n^w  pariutment  It  was 
a.loMU^  ol^ect  of  Um  m}$sio)i  of  ZuyUstain  to  discorer  whether 
tbjs  proaapise.t^^ould bekepfe^  Whibt a^h^pe  remained  that  rights 
would  be:secured'  and  wvongs  xvdi^ssed  by  ibe  cdnstitutidnal  agency 
of  a'  .parliameally  it  wa«  feared  at  the;  Hague  that  the  mato  of  the 
9atjbc>%  and  the  leadiiiS  I^rt^  chtefa^/HroUld  shrink  £rom  the  extre- 
mities of  £smigab.iB¥Ssioti  and  dam^tio  Vmr. 
.  It.  is  stated  by  Bbirnetft  thilt  Lord  Mord^uat  proposed  to  the 
Prisace  0C  Ojran^  ia  16S«,  a  descent  upob  En^landyind  thaftfhtt 
Prione  r^at^Mi  the  proposition;  only  h^cause  at  the  moment  it  was* 
too  perilous  and  romantic.  A  letter  of  that  ndblemuit  cai*ried 
over  by  Zuylistein  to  the  Prince,  confirms  the  statement  He 
now,  however,§  recommends  caution  and  delay,  chiefly  on  the 
gixmnd  that  a  ps\;rliament  mny  be  suitlmoaed.  Nottingham,  on  the 
otbf|r<  han<l,,reasans  at  length  «glunst  the  probabiKly  of  a  parlia- 
m0nit,,(md  upon  the-iweskness'  of: the  coart^.but  suggesis  no  pRH 
a0sdiAg.|(  Lord  Hali£»^  at  the  same  time  addi^ssed  to  the  Prince 
of  Otiangis.  setersl  tetters,  wbidh  displays  every  felicity  of  jadgi* 
meat,.v9it>  and  sl7te9iiaad>yet  inspired. the  Prince  with  distrust  of 
hta  aaol^ves  -or  his  charsseten  ^He  deseriber  the  courT  as  id&tnated^^ 
the  natida'  ss«  alienated  and  on  <  the  alert;  the  disSentek»as  faUin|p 
Ofi;  the  miedteate>Catb)liQS  as-alarmedjhe  steadily  ahd  sagatcioody 
dhelsreshift comeictioa thr0u^oiit^< that^ whdtteiipeir tiM  prontises* or 

'  *  Siee  hi8  ansngirers  to  the  King^  post 
ffLoDiMoBdainttotkeEnneeof  Qfesagew    DtL^pp. 
i  VoL  iii.  p.  275.  Oxf.  ed. 
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)>K>dattaliM0  of  Jameg,  England  would  not  see  aiiotiier  paritft^ 
snent  in  his  reigti;  and  yet  he  most  inconsistently  reeemsiends  to 
tfae  Prinee  of  Orange  oantiony  deky,  and  an  attendance  upon  Aie 
coarse  of  events.^  iThe  Prince,  to  Whom  such  counsels  we^e  far 
from  congenkd,  gave  directions  that  his  secrets  should  no  longarh« 
eoniid€d  to  one  to  irresohite,  vacillating,  or  intriguing.t  Lord 
Danby  alone,  of  those  who  were  then  leading  politicians,  and 
ipvhose  names  are  become  historic,  i^pears  to  have  advised  decisive 
itteasures,^  vr itfioyt  reference  to  the  question  of  the  calling  or  not 
ealUng  of  a  pariiament,  and  Continued  to  urge  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Prince.  § 

Bishop  Burnet  states  that  Lords  Halifaex,  Shrewsbury,  Devon- 
shire, Danby,  Notttngham,  Mordaunt,  Lutnley,  Admirals  Herbert 
and  Russel,  and  the- Bishop  of  London,  ^  often  met  at  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's,  there  concerted  matters,  and  drew  the  declaration 
on  which  they  advised  the  Prince  to  engage/'  Doncert  upon  any 
matter  of  decinve  importance  was  scar^ly  attainable  between  the 
persons  above  named.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  Halifiix  and 
Danby,  and  the  sci^ples  or  timidity  of  Nottin^iam,  must  have 
rendered  it  iraposntde;  -  and  if  the  deelarati<Hi  allvded  to  be  that 
which  the  Prinee  of  Orange  afterwards  put  forth,  it  could  not  hav^ 
been  di^wii  or  sanctioned  by  those- who  would  not  sign  thb  in^ 
vitation  which  preceded  it  It  is  ime  that,  in  1687,  die  Ehri  of 
Shrewsbury  wentover  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
but  An  agent  who  went  introduced  and  recommended  by  so  tm^ 
porising  and  mancsuvring  a  politician  as  Halifax  could  hatdly 
have  proposed  decisive  counsels,  or  greatly  advanced  the  designs 
of  the  Prince. 

A  conspiracy  so  irresolute  and  disunited  -  would  have  fitiled 
aga>ni#  any^  other  reigning  prince  in  Europe.  James  II.','  a  tjnrant 
and  a  bigot,  witiiout  capacity  or  energy,  and  obstinate  only  in  his 
infatoation,  was  an  easy  conquest 

The  intitility  of  the  negotiations  for  the  repeal  of  the  tests, 
through  Penn  and  WMhyviUe  at  the  Hague,  and  with  Dyckvelt 
in  London,  failed  to  show  James  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts 
to  obtai7k>  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Stuart^  a  Scoteh' 
adventurer  in  the  expedition  of  Argyle,  but  pardoned;  and  even 
received  into  favour,  through  the  iniluuence  of  Penn,  was  autho- 
rized by  James  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pensionary  Fagel,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Prince.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned to  his  reiterated  applications.    This  silence  was  construed 

*Letteoief  HaJifiuctnthePrinceof  Omnae.    Miwon  of  SSaylktem.    DaL  4«p. 
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into  a  consent  It  wu  given  out  that  the  Prince  had  at  last  came 
into  the  King's  measures.  The  effects  upon  the  interests  and  de- 
signs of  William  were  alarming.  His  English  partisans  felt  de- 
presaion.and  distrust  The  advantage  thus  fraudulently  obtained 
recoiled  upon  the  King.  Fagel,  by  the  direction  of  the  Prince, 
replied  to  Stuart  in  detaiL  The  arguments  on  both  sides  haye 
ceased  to  be  interesting.  Two  sentences  of  the  pensionary's  letter 
may  be  still  worth  citing.  After  asserting,  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously, the  Prince's  sacred  regard  for  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom,  he  declares  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  are  willing  to 
concur  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  ^'provided  always  that 
those  laws  remain  still  in  their  full  vigour  by  which  the  Catholics 
are  shut  out  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  out  of  all  public 
employments,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military."  Here,  it  taiay  be 
observed,  the  exception  devoured  the  rule,  and  the  pensionary 
forgot  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  dissenters. 

It  was  boasted  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  conceded  a  liberal 
toleration,  when  contrasted  with  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. 
If  the  rights  of  conscience  entitled  the  French  Protestants  to  the 
ikUct  of  Nantes,  the  English  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  assuredly 
the  same  claim  to  the  same  measure  of  religions  liberty'  and  civil 
jurivilege.  But  the  toleration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  rather 
of  the  men  of  1688,  tdl  far  short  of  the  Edict  of  Henry  IV. 
James,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  religion  of  the  exceptive  or  hostile 
minority,  whilst  Louis  was  of  that  of  the  majority,  in  their  re- 
spective kingdoms.  This  was  a  reason  for  rendering  the  throne  of 
England  Protestant,  upon  the  manly  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Ex- 
clusion; not  for  disfranchising  even  a  fraction  of  the  people. 

The  pensionary,  in  his  letter,  farther  says^  **  Their  Highnesses 
have  ever  paid  a  most  profound  duty  to  his  Majesty;  which  they 
will  always  continue  to  do,  for  they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
it  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature."  The  revolution  of 
1688,  as  between  James  and  his  subjects,  requires  no  justification; 
but  the  relations  of  father  and  children,  between  him  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Oran|p,  are  essentially  distinct;  and  the 
obligations  which  in  this  sentence  they  so  solemnly  avow,  contain, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  case  which  could  be  made  against  them  by 
their  enemies. 

Fill's  letter  was  laid  by  Stuart  before  the  King,  who  sulunitted 
it  to  a  cabinet  council.*  Eventually  James,  as  before,  would  have 
all  or  nothing.  Burnet  ascribes  his  pertinacity  to  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  French  ambassador;  and  asserts  that  the  lay 
CatholioB  pressed  him  to  accept  the  Prince's  offer,  ^  which  would 
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have  made  them  both  easy  and  safe  for  the  future.''*  Surely 
James  required  no  extrinsic  influence  to  make  him  reject  a  con* 
cession  so  utterly  futile,  with  reference  to  his  grand  object  of 
placing  Catholics  in  situations  of  trust  and  power.  It  is  nearly  as 
improbable  that  the  lay  CathoVics,  in  this  stage  of  the  King's  for- 
tunes, would  have  advised  him  to  accept  it  There  was,  at  this 
period,  no  aggregate  Catholic  opinion.  When  such  opinion  is  men- 
tioned, it  could  be  understood  only  as  proceeding  from  a  few  indi* 
viduals,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  in  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  the  court;  but  those  Catholics  who  had  influence  over  James, 
or  access  to  him,  were  either  actually  enjoying  or  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  those  objects  of  ambition  and  emolument  which  the 
court  could  bestow,  and  would  scarcely  have  sat  down  contented 
in  a  state  of  mere  animal  security  and  civil  degradation.  It  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Liord  Bellasis,  in  whom  advanced  age, 
great  wealth,  and  grovelling  avarice  destroyed  every  vestige  of  am^ 
bition  and  generosity; — ^who  refused  the  unfortunate  King,  when 
going  away,  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pound&t 

The  letter  of  Fagel  was  intended  for  publication.  The  Prince 
ordered  Bentinck  to  have  it  translated  by  Burnet  for  the  purpose.^ 
It  was  accordingly  circulated  throughout  England  by  order  of  the 
Prince,  and  it  caused  a  powerful  reaction  against  James.  He  adopt- 
ed the  desperate  resource  of  proclaiming  it  either  a  fabrication,  or  a 
publication  unauthorized  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  It 
was  treated  as  a  forgery  in  a  court  pamphlet  called  ^  Parliamentum 
Pacificum."  Fagel  remonstrated,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  D' Alby* 
ville;  asserted  that  the  letter  was  not  only  authentic,  but  fully  ap 
proved  by  the  Prince  and  Princess;  that  all  this  was  perfectly 
known  to  the  King,  to  Sunderland,  who  licensed  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  falsehood,  to  D'Albyville  himself;  and,  completing  the 
Prince's  triumph,  made  the  vindication  of  the  letter  as  public  as 
the  letter  itsel£ 

Finding  the  political  conversion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  imprac- 
ticable by  negotiation,  James  attempted  the  religious  conversion  of 
the  Princess  by  a  polemical  correspondence. §  In  justice  to  one  of 
the  most  afiectionaie  and  unfortunate  of  fathers,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  he  recommended  his  creed  with  candour  and  modera- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincere  conviction.  But 
theological  disputes  are  never  so  envenomed  and  outrageous  as 
when  they  spring  only  from  factitious  zeal  and  the  baser  passions. 

Bishop  Burnet  declares  that,  upon  reading  the  first  letter  of  the 

•  Bar.  Td.  Hi.  p.  316.  Ozf.  ed.  f  HiJiftx,  US. 

^LettredeGukllLaaCointedePartinidtSUtSsptlMr.  Fecund,  MSB. 
4Biir.?ol.iiLp,196.  Qif.ed. 
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Princess  in  reply  to  her  father,  'f  it  gave  him  an  astonishing  joy  to 
^ee  so  young  a  person  all  of  the  stuiden,  toiihout  eonsutiing  any 
one  person^  to  be  able  to  write  so  solid  and  learned  a  letter."  This 
solid  learning  in  divinity  contrasts  somewhat  inconsistently  with  her 
ignorance  in  matters  of  state,  which  wc^  materially,  though  doubt- 
less not  equally,  requisite  in  the  presumptive  heiress  to  a  crown. 

But  is  it  credible  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess,  upon  which 
much  d^ended,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  perused  by  friends  and 
enemies  in  England,  was  neither  prepared  nor  revised  by  others? 
The  question  is  one  rather  of  personal  veracity  than  histmc  truth, 
and  may  be  abandoned  to  the  reader  as  one  of  the  many  instance* 
in  which  Burnet  puts  his  credit  to  a  perilous  trial.    If  the  whole 
letter  was  the  composition  of  the  Princess,  she  must  have  been  na 
mean  proficient  in  the  artifices  of  disputation.    The  most  unscru- 
pulous pamphleteer  in  politics  or  theology  could  not  launch  a  false- 
hood with  more  easy  confidence  as  a  received  truth.    ^^The  Chorrch 
of  England,"  said  James,  <<does  not  pretend  to  infallibOity,  yiet  she 
acts  as  if  she  did;  for  ever  since  the  Reformation  she  has  perse- 
cuted those  who  differ  from  her,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists,  more 
than  is  generally  known.    The  Princess  replies,  that  ^  she  does  not 
see  how  the  Church  of  England  could  be  blamed  for  the  persecQ- 
tion  of  the  dissenters;  for  the  laws  made  against  them  were  made 
by  the  state  and  not  by  the  church,  and  they  were  made  for  crimes 
against  the  state  P'*    The  church,  then,  has  had  no  share  in  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Protestant  dissenters;  and  the  dissenters  have  been 
oppressed  and  proscribed  for  political  offences,  not  for  their  religious 
tenets!    Burnet,  an  historian  and  a  bishop,  glides  with  seeming  un- 
consciousness over  these  monstrous  falsifications    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  King  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  pole- 
mics with  his  daughter,  than  in  his  negotiations  with*  her  husband. 
There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  aspect  under  which  the  correspon- 
dence' any  longer  merits  notice.    It  is  difficult  to  contemplate, 
without  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  pity,  great  principles  and  the 
puUic  cause  turning  upon  a  hinge  so  weak  and  worthless  as  the  is- 
sue of  a  theological  dispute  between  a  woman  without  information 
or  capacity,  and  a  poor  bigot,  whose  perverse  conscience  or  dbsti- 
nate  imbecility  would  have  been  harmless,  if  not  respectable^  at 
fheir  proper  level,  in  a  cloister  or  in  humble  life.     Such  phenome- 
na in  the  history  of  nations  are  but  natural  consequences  where  a 
people  is  not  wise,  civilized,  or  independent  enough  to  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  substantial  administration  of  its  own  rights  and 
interests,  and  all  is  left  to  be  partitioned  or  disputed  between  court 
factions  and  the  crown. 

*  Burnet^  vol.  Ui.  p.  202.  O  xf.  cd. 
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1M8CU8B10NS  BRTWBEN  JAMES  AND  THE  STATES  6EKERAt«-ABUBB  OP  THE 
PREB8.--C0NDUCT  OF  TTRGONNEL.— RECALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  RfiGIMENTB  FROM 
HOIXAND.— INTRIGUE  OF  SUNDERLAND.— PRETENCES  AND  PREPARATIONS  OF 
TBS  PRINCE  OP  OSANGE.-SfiCOND  MISSION  OP  ZUTLIBTEIN.-4VE  PRINCE  IN- 
VITED  OVER.-^RINCIPLES  OF  THE  KINO  AND  THE  REVOUDTIpNISTB^LBTTBSS 
TO  THE  PRINCE  FROM  ENOLAND.-ARMAMENT  OF  THE  PRINC£.-<!ONDUCT  OF 
THE  KING.-MISSION  OF  BONRBPAUX.-MEMORIAL  OP  D*AVAUX.-ENTBRPRI8B 
OF  TOE  PRINCE. 

Thb  year  1688  opened  with  a  lively  feeling  of  its  centenary  asso- 
ciationSy  and  an  ominoos  presentiment  of  great  events.  Men  saw, 
with  excited  imaginations,  the  national  religion  and  independence 
exposed  anew,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  to  the  terrors  of 
popery  and  slavery. 

D'Albyville  had  come  over  from  the  Hague,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  with  the  Prince's  peremptory  refusal  to  sanction 
the  repeal  of  the  tests.*  The  relations  between  England  and  Hol- 
land were  most  precarious.  The  tone  of  James  was  angry  and  pe- 
remptory, that  of  the  States  temperate  but  unyielding;  and  their 
ostensible  difierences  turned  upon  no  question  of  grave  importance 
to  the  interests  of  either  nation.  The  two  points  in  dispute  were, 
the  affiiir  of  Bantam^  so  called, — ^a  question  of  commercial  interests 
between  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  British  traders  to  the 
east, — and  the  demand  of  James,  that  Doctor  Bomet  should  be  de- 
livered up,  *'  as  a  fugitive  libeller  and  rebel,"  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  justice  of  his  sovereign.  D'Alby  ville^  on  bis  return 
to  Holland,  in  January,  1687-8,  renewed  in  vain  his  memorials  on 
both  subjects.  The  affair  of  Bantam,  after  several  remonstrances, 
replies,  and  rejoinders,  was  abandoned,  without  satisfaction  given; 
and  the  States  refused  to  surrender  Burnet,  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage  in  Holland  and  his  naturalization.  l%eir  refusal  was  just, 
but  their  reason  untenable.  His  naturalization  abroad  did  not  af- 
fect his  allegiance  and  responsibility  at  home.  The  affiiir  of  Burnet 
is  still  less  important  than  that  of  Bantam,  though  he  has  chosoi  to 
treat  it  as  if  his  personal  memoirs  were  identical  with  ^  The  History 

•  MS.  Letter  of  Don  Pedro  Boaq.,  15th  Sept  168r. 
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of  bis  own  Times.**  Both  were  soon  eclipsed  and  forgotten  in  an 
event  proclaimed  by  tbe  Gazette,  on  the  5tn  of  January,  1688,— 
the  pregnancy  of  James's  queen. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  James  11.  that  circumstances  of  the  most  auspi- 
cious promise  prpved  the  most  disastrous  to  him.  The  death  of  Mon- 
mouth was  supposed  to  consolidate  his  tyranny.  In  effect,  it  only  took 
off  the  weaker  of  two  rival  aspirants  for  his  throne,  and  ranged  all  his 
adversaries  under  a  single  lender,  who  was  one  of  the  first  generals,  and 
pre-eminently  the  first  politician  of  Europe,  in  his  time.  The  Queen's 
pregnancy,  by  multiplying  the  chances  of  a  Catholic  successor,  preci- 
pitated the  invasion.  It wa8not,however,the  first  circumstance  which 
hastened  or  de4:ided  the  views  of  William  upon  Elngland.  The  incli- 
nation of  James,  and  the  secret  negotiation  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
Tyrcounel,  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  Orange  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Ireland,  were  known  to  the  Prince,  and  caused  him 
the  greatest  uneasiness.*  But  the  one  subject  of  alarm  was  re- 
moved by  the  other.  James,  upon  the  contingency  of  a  Catholic 
successor,  must  have  been  as  much  inclined  to  perpetuate  as  he  bad 
before  been  to  sever  tbe  connexion  with  Ireland. 

The  Queen's  pregnancy  was  made  the  subject  of  satirical  plea- 
santries and  ribald  jests.  **  The  stories,"  says  Ralph,  ^'  were  neither 
over  decent,  well  bred,  nor  charitable.  A  pillow,  a  dropsy,  a  tym- 
pany, a  cushion,  the  Queen's  maladies,  the  King's  crazy  constitu- 
tion, were  the  fovourite  topics  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  day. 
Nor  were  they  confined  to  conversation  only:  they  found  their  way 
to  the  press;  they  were  set  forth  in  verse  and  prose,  and  circulated 
from  band  to  hand  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  pasquinades  on  the  subject  were  fixed  to  dead  walls 
during  the  night,  and  that  a  placard,  announcing  *'a  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  Queen's  being  great  with  a  cushion,"  was 
found  in  the  morning  upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  church.t  Lam* 
poons  and  libels  on  the  subject  were  published  in  Holland.  Par- 
tridge's predictions,  printed  at  the  Hague,  were  made  a  vehicle  for 
chaining  the  King  with  a  project  to  defraud  his  daughters  of  the 
succession,  by  imposing  a  supposititious  heir.it  The  severe  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  Charles  IL,  revived  by  tbe  last  par- 
liament against  all  circulators  of  unlicensed,  seditious,  and  treasooa- 

*  ''J'ai  Ml  par  le  Marquis  d*AR>yTi]le  qae  la  pliu  grande  inqmetude  du  Prince 
^Onnge  eit  que  llrelande  ne  ae  mette  en  6tat  avant  la  mort  du  Hot  d'Angleterre  de 
pe  iouatraire  &  aa  domination  lorsque  il  vieiidni  d  la  couronne.  Je  aaia  Imcji  certaine- 
ment  i^ue  rmclination  du  Hoi  d'Angleterre  est  de  faire  perdre  ce  royaume  &  son  sue- 
cesseur/'    Bonrepaux  k  Seifpadai,  4  Sept  1687.    Koi^  HSS. 

t  Let^  tP  Pere  la  Chuse. 

i  ''Tliere  is  some  project  on  ibot^  either  about  buying,  or  sdEng,  or  procuring,  m 
chUd  or  children,  for  some  uses.  SomeehiU  isto  be  topped  on  the  hwful  heif%  to 
cheat  them  out  of  iheir  right  and  estate.'* 
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Ue  publications,  together  with  such  farther  punishments  as  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  and  the  prercgathe 
royal  on  such  oficnders  for  their  contempt,  was  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation.* 

Had  the  King  confined  himself  to  the  statute,  and  left  out  of  sight 
the  tyrant  and  the  prerogative,  he  might  pass  unblamed.  The  exe* 
cution  of  the  law  would  be  regarded  even  with  satisfaction,  as  one 
of  those  signal  instances  of  retributive  justice  which  men  call  pro* 
vidential.  No  sovereign  could  tolerate  scurriUties  openly  bastard- 
izing his  expected  issue,  with  the  aggravation  of  imputing  to  him 
the  guilt  of  imposing  upon  the  nation  a  spurious  heir  to  the  crown; 
and  the  party  now  brought  under  the  edge  of  an  inbumun  act  of 
parliament  were  both  its  authors  and  revivers.  The  sentiment  of 
justice  in  the  moral  order  is  never  more  lively  and  unequivocal 
than  when  oppressors  become  in  their  turn  the  victims  of  their  own 
arts. 

Tyrconnel,  it  has  been  observed,  intended  to  overthrow  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland;  in  other  words,  to  compel  the  Protestants 
to  di^orge  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Catholics.  This  measure 
has  been  uniformly  charged  by  historians  upon  his  impetuous  bigotry 
and  want  of  understanding.  It  should  be  judged  as  the  means  to 
an  end,  and  with  a  double  reference  to  its  justice  and  its  policy. 
The  Catholics  were  despoiled  by  foreign  conquest  and  superior  force. 
An  act  of  parliament  of  Charles,  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  af- 
firmed but  could  not  consecrate  spoliation.  There  was  not  that 
lapse  of  time  which  gives  to  original  and  remote  iniquity  the  colour 
of  right  by  prescription.  The  new  possessors  had  not,  like  the  pur- 
chasers of  national  property  iu  France  at  the  Revolution,  paid  a 
consideration  to  the  state.  There  was  then  no  violation  of  equity 
in  compelling  the  restitution ;  and  the  only  question  remaining  is  its 
expediency.  The  end  which  Tyrconnel  proposed  to  himself  was 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  independent  Catholic  state  under  the 
protection  of  France.  Was  the  overthrow  of  the  settlement  in  Ire- 
land by  a  man  who  had  this  end  in  view  the  counsel  of  a  rash  bigot, 
or  of  one  who  pursued  a  daring  project  by  daring  means  and  with 
suitable  resolution  7    By  the  answer  Tyrconnel  should  be  judged. 

It  was  not  the  only  measure  recommended  by  him  with  reference 
to  the  same  design.  There  were  six  regiments  of  British  subjects 
in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  States  of  Holland.  He  advised  that 
these  troops  should  be  recalled,  and  that  a  regiment  composed  of 
such  of  them  as  were  Catholics,  officers  and  men,  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Franccf    The  propositkui  was  made 

•  Guett^  13th  Febmsiy,  168r-& 
tBtf.MiBQitOctl«r.    DsLApp. 
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thitmgh  Barillon  to  Louis  by  Sanderland  and  by  James  faiflMeUl 
Among  the  inducements  held  out  to  him  was,  that  the  regiment  thus 
maintained  would  be  a  nursery  for  Catholic  soldiers,  untainted  by 
those  maxims  dangerous  to  royalty  which  were  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
hody  and  from  which  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  wbdly 
free.*  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  enemies  of  liberty- 
and  toleration— churchmen,  Tories  and  Whigs, — to  render  James 
odious  only  as  a  papist,  and  sink  his  misdeeds  as  a  tyrant  The 
motives  are  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out;  but  the  foregoingi 
among  many  passages  in  his  life,  would  bear  out  the  opinion,  that 
he  encouraged  popery,  not  as  his  primary  object,  but  as  an  acces- 
sary to  despotic  power. 

Louis  declined  receiving  into  France  the  British  troops  which 
should  be  recalled  from  Holland,  but  offered  to  maintain  2000  men 
in  England-t  He  undertook  at  the  same  time  to  assbt  James  with 
French  troops  far  exceeding  that  force,:^  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  his  enemies,  and  making  himself  obeyed  by  his  subjects.^ 
James  accepted  the  former  offer  with  the  joy  of  a  tyrant  and  the 
.  gratitude  of  a  slave.  ||  The  next  question  was  the  recall  of  the  troops, 
or  rather  the  consent  of  the  States  to  their  return. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1688,  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  setting  forth,  **  that  he  thought  it  for  his  ser- 
vice to  call  home  the  six  regiments  of  his  subjects  under  the  Prince's 
command  sn  the  States^  service;"  that  he  had  written  to  the  States 
to  the  tame  purpose^  and  that  **  he  hoped  the  Prince  would  do  his 
part  in  having  them  embarked  as  soon  as  may  be."1[  Nothing,  ac* 
cording  to  Burnet,  could  have  fallen  out  more  opportunely  for  the 
Prince.  It  extricated  him  from  a  difficulty  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  surmount  Three  of  those  regiments,  containing  many  Catholics, 
had  been  sent  over  to  be  employed  against.  Monmouth  and  Aigyle, 
and  were  so  well  treated,  that  the  officers,  especially,  continued  de- 
voted to  James  after  their  return  to  Holland.  **  This,**  says  the 
Kshop,  ^*  was  very  uneasy  to  the  Prince,  who  began  to  see  that  he 
might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  those  bodies  if  things  should  be 
carried  to  a  rupture  between  the  King  and  him,  and  yet  he  4id  not 

•  «  Qjac  ce  seioit  one  p^piniere  pour  Clever  et  former  des  aoldati  CathoGques  qui 
ne  aeront  pas  infectes  des  maximes  dangereuses  pour  la  royaute  ri&pandues  par  toute 
TAngleterre,  et  dont  les  Catholiques  eux-m^mes  ne  aont  pas  exempts."  Bar.  to  the 
King,  13th  Oct  168r.  Fox,  MSS. 

f  Bar.  au  Roi,  6  Nov.  1687.    Dal.  App. 

t  *'  Je  dis  ft  ce  Prince  que  j'arais  des  oidres  bien  precis  de  Vtaaurev,  que  quind  i1 
•uroit  beioin  des  tnxmes  de  yotre  Majeste  iL  en  paasooit  un  plus  gnnde  nombre  que 
n'auroit  ete  le  ootps  de  ses  sujets  qui  y  auroit  et6  entretenu."  Bar.  au  Boi,  8  Dec 
168r.    Fox,  MSS. 

^  <*Pour  oppiimer  ses  ennemis  et  se  faire  ob&r  de  ses  sujets.'*    Bar.  au  BoL  And. 

I  Bar.  au  Bol    IbkL 

1  King  James  to  the  Prince  of  Onnge.    DaLApp. 
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flee  how  be  coidd  trust  them  whilst  such  officers  were  in  command.'' 
There  is  soniethiog  worth  obsecying  in  the  gentle  ambiguity  of  this 
phrase, — ^  if  things  should  be  carried  to  a  rupture/' — ^under  which 
the  Bishop  cloaks  the  Prince's  designs  upon  the  King's  crown.  The 
Prince  and  the  State8»however,long  and  strenuously  resisted  the  King's 
claim  to  recall  the  troops^  and  at  last  rather  evaded  than  complied 
Vfiih  it.  After  an  angry  discussion  between  D'Albyville  and  the 
States,  in  which  the  former  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  so- 
vereign over  his  subjects,  the  latter  insisted  on  express  treaty,  and 
their  having  levied  and  paid  those  troops,*  ti^etber  with  a  corre- 
spondence, in  which  James  conveys  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  officers  only  received  the  States'  permission  to  return, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  relieved  from  uneasiness,  and  James  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  deceitful  compliancei  dictated,  he 
well  knew,  by  the  Prince-t 

Lord  Sunderland  in  the  mean  time,  had  signalized  this  transac- 
tion and  himself  by  one  of  his  most  paltry  intrigues.  The  recall  of 
the  troops  was  concerted  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the.autumn  of  1087, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sunderland,  but  the  resolution  was  not  im- 
mediately acted  upon.  Louis,  probably  suspecting  that  this  delay, 
like  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  the  States  in  1685,  was  an  arti- 
fice resorted  to  by  James,  in  order  to  obtain  more  mdney,  instructed 
Barillon  to  manifest  no  impatience,  but  to  penetrate  the  cause,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Sunderland.  Skeiton,  now  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  suspicious,  it  has  been  observed,  long  before  he  had  left 
the  Hague,  of  a  secret  understanding  between  Sunderland  and  the 
Prince,  suggested  the  probability  Of  treachery  on  the  part  of  that 
cameleon  politician.  Barillon  informed  his  master,  timt  he  could 
discover  no  grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  Skeiton  $  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  assurance  of  Sunderland,  who  told  him  the  delay  arose 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  chief  Catholics  to  provoke  any  dispute 
with  Holland,  until  after  the  expected  meeting  of  parliament ;  that 
he  well  knew  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  lords,  Powis  and  Arundel, 
to  be,  that  the  recall  of  the  troops  would  impede  the  repeal  by  par- 
liament of  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts;  that  he  held  back  for  some 
days,  upon  which  Lord  Sunderland  spoke  to  him  more  plainly, — in 
short,  that  Lord  Sunderland  ofiered  to  remove  every  obstacle,  and 
hasten  the  recall  of  the  troops,  upon  the  condition  of  ^'  an  extraordi- 
nary gratification,"  that  is,  a  bribe,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pension, 
for  the  peril  which  he  incurred  in  thus  compromising  himself  with  the 

*Comt.orVan.  Cit. 

f  James  to  the  Prince  of  Ofange,  ISth  Maicb,  1688.  Dal  App.  Letter  of  Van 
Chtei^  16th  Maicb,  1688. 
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Prince  of  Orange.  *  Annong  the  indQcements  held  out  to  Barilfen  by 
Sunderland^  was  the  mean  one,  that  be  would  employ  his  influence 
to  keep  down  the  demands  of  his  master  upon  the  purse  of  Louis. 
Ingenuously  avowing  how  little  bb  own  honour  could  be  relied  od^ 
he  declares,  that  he  asks  no  payment  until  the  troops  shall  have  ar- 
rived. Nothing  seems  wantmg  to  complete  his  baseness  but  the  dis- 
covery of  his  intriguing  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject, 
through  his  wife  and  Sidney,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  this  extant,  and  Bishop  Burnet  declares,  that  Wil- 
liam disclaimed  to  him  all  correspondence  with  Sunderland.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  most  reserved  of  politicians 
kept  no  secret  from  a  subaltern  in  his  service,  who  had  in  his  opinion 
neither  good  sense  nor  good  principles,!  and  whose  vanity  and  ho- 
lism woufd  alone  imply  the  want  of  dticretioo. 

Barilk>n,  a  veteran  in  court  corruption  and  intrigue,  was  astonished 
at  the  effrontery  of  Sunderland's  proposaLI  He,  however,  trans- 
mitted it,  with  his  recommendation  to  Louis,  who  consented  to  give  a 
bribe,  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Engibh  minister.  Barillon 
had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  agree  to  the  reduced  terms. 
He  succeeded,  by  giving  him  to  understand  there  might  arise  other 
conjunctures  still  more  important  and  favourable,  in  which  the  use 
of  his  influence  over  James  would  obtain  him  farther  gratifications 
from  Louis.^  In  point  of  fact,  he  earned  farther  gratifications  by 
the  same  prostitution  of  his  office  and  his  honour.|| 

Sunderland,  his  object  thus  attained,  easily  put  an  end  to  delays 
which  had  been  secretly  encouraged  or  created  by  himself.  About 
forty  officers  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  retum,1f  and  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  the  men,  Catholics  it  may  be  presumed,  made  their 
escape  to  England.**  These  ami  other  Catholics  were  formed  into 
three  regiments,  and  maintained  in  England  at  the  cost  of  Louis 

xiv.tt 

*  Qu'3  MYMt  bien  qa*on  le  reg&khxt  comme  I'Miteur  de  cette  rnoliition,  ct  qn« 
oeux  qui  ne  rapprouvent  pas  trouveront  auement  let  inoyem  de  s'en  djsculper  atiprda 
de  Monsieur  le  Prince  d'Orange  et  de  remettre  tout  mr  lui  qu'il  voulait  bien  en  courir 
let  hazards,  mab  qu*il  croyait  en  m^e  tempt  deroir  6tre  assure  d'une  protection 
pleine  et  enti^  de  la  part  de^votre  Majesty  qu'ainai  il  me  diroit  ftanchement  que  le 
peril  auquel  il  s'expote  I'oblige  k  prendre  quelque  precaution,  et  k  demander  que 
Totre  Majeate  entre  en  conad^ration  de  tet  tenrices,  et  lui  doane  det  nouvellet  mar- 
quet  de  ta  bienveiUance,  en  lui  accordant  unc  g^tification,  et  en  lui  contiauant  ta 
pension  ordinaire,  qu*il  ne  danandaU  riea  de  eette  gratifiaUion  qu't^ris  ^ue  let  troupu 
d^HMende  §eroient  arriv^et  id."  Bar.  au  Koi,  5  Jan.  1688.  DaL  App. 
t  Halifio,  MS. 

t  Je  repondit  peo  a  ce  djacours  pareeque  j'etailt  Ibrt  surprit  de  la  propontion  qua 
m'etait  fiute.    Bar.  au  Koi,  ubi  supra. 

§  Id.  36th  Jan.  1688.    IbkL  |  Dal.  App.  p.  380i 

t  Bum.  Tol  iii.  p.  331.    Oxf.  ed.  ••  Dal.  App. 

tfBar.auBoiyaejulysiesa    DaL  App, 
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Hitherto,  the  asminptioii  of  a  pavtrer  to  soapend  or  dispenae  with 
laws  was  the  main  grievance  specifically  urged  against  the  King, 
and  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince.  To  these  were 
BOW  added  tlie  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  the  imposition  upon 
the  nation  of  a  spurious  heir  to  the  crown.  James  IL  is  sufficiently 
odious,  and  his  deposition  from  the  throne  sufficiently  warranted, 
without  injustice  or  aggravation.  It  may  be  right  here  to  pause  for 
a  moment  upon  these  three  chief  heads  of  accusation.  James  af- 
fected to  be  above  the  law,  and  was,  therefore,  a  tyrant  He  did 
not,  however,  assume  the  right  of  suspending  or  dispensing  with  all 
laws,  as  according  to  the  popular  notion  he  is  supposed  to  have  done, 
hut  only  those  penal  enactments  which  interfered  with  his  preroga- 
tive of  commanding  the  services  of  all  and  any  of  his  subjects.  His 
lawyers  told  him  this  was  a  prerogative  inseparable  from  his  person 
which  no  statute  could  limit  or  invade.  Thesame  prerogative  had  been 
claimed  by  Charles  II.,  vindicated  by  Shaftesbury,  and  withdrawn 
from  operation  rather  than  renounced.  James^  then,  did  not  assert  it 
without  precedent,  or  without  law  authority.  He  did  not  assert  it 
without  appeal.  He  submitted  the  question  to  the  competent  juris- 
diction, and  eleven  of  the  twelve  judges  decided  in  his  favour.*  Such 
a  prerogative,  it  is  true,  was  equivalent  thus  far  to  arbitrary  power; 
but  this  admisrion  would  only  prove,  that  arbitrary  power  bad 
countenance  from  the  law  of  England.  The  judges,  it  will  be  said^ 
misinterpreted  the  law  from  fear  or  favour^  and  were  appointed  for 
^he  purpose.  But  discarding,  as  a  delusive  phrase,  the  maxim^ 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  holding  James  responsible  of 
right,  as  he  was  held  in  fact,  still  he  was  not  the  sole  criminal^  but 
the  accomplice,  and  in  some  measure  the  victim  of  corrupt  or  craven 
judges,  and  of  an  anomalous  'system  of  jurisprudence,  which  allows 
judges  to  make  law  under  the  name  of  expoundii^  it  In  fine,  of 
the  eleven  judges  who  decided  the  case  of  Hales,  four  only  were 
named  by  the  King. 

To  come  to  the  case  of  the  bishops^— they  refused  compliance 
widi  an  order  of 'their  king,  whilst  they  professed  passive  obedience 
to  him,  as  a  tenet  of  their  church,  and  after  having  in  precisely  the 
same  matter  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  implicitly  in  the  late  reign« 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  desiring  to  be  excused.  They 
considered  their  petition  legal  and  dutiful,  as  moat  aaouredly  it  was. 
The  King  considered  it  a  seditious  libel,  committed  them  in  default 
of  bail,  upon  their  refusal  to  enter  even  into  their  own  recogni- 
sances; submitted  the  question  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  common 
country,  and  had  a  verdict  against  him.     His  proceedings,  then, 

^CaseofSirEdwud  HiJei^--a  ooBoMve  ptooeeding,  but  not  an  illegal  orimpK- 
cedenied  mode  oftiTing  a  right. 
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against  the  bishops^  howeVer  rexttiouf  and  opprenlye,  were  not 
illegal^  and  therefore  not  tjnranntcal.  The  sorest  test  will  be  to  sup- 
pose James,  for  a  moment,  a  true  son,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
bat  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  objects  of  his  prosecution, 
not  Protestant  bishops,  but  dissenters  or  papists;— -would  not  his 
conduct  be  very  di£R*rently  viewed,  though  the  question  of  its  lega- 
lity would  remain  the  same?  The  diarge  respecting  a  supposititious 
beir  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  sovereign 
or  a  father.  The  son  of  James  II.  was,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  in 
Europe  of  whose  blood  there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  conaider- 
ing  the  verification  of  his  birth,  the  unimpeached  life  of  his  mother, 
and  the  general  morality  of  courts  and  queens. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  bish(^)S,  and  imposition  of  a  spurious 
heir,  were  put  forward  as  the  grievances  which  immediately  pro* 
voked  and  justified  the  expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  Bat 
these  incidents  were  merely  seized  on  as  favourable  pretences.  The 
Prince  had  resolved  upon  it  long  before,  waited  only  for  a  favoura- 
ble conjuncture,  and  was  already  making  his  arrangements  in'  con- 
cert with  the  States  of  Holland,  his  allies  abroad,  and  bis  friends  in 
England. 

.  Admiral  Russel  went  over  to  the  Hague  eariy  in  1688,  mb  the  or- 
gan of  the  chief  projectors  of  the  approaching  revolution.  His  in- 
structions were  to  lay  before  the  Prince  the  actual  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ascertain  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  He  described 
•the  state  of  England  with  fairness  and  sagacity.  <<  All  people,"  he 
said,  <<  were  at  gaze;  those  who  had  little  or  no  religion  had  no 
ttiind  to  turn  papists,  if  they  could  see  any  probable  way  of  resist<p 
ing  the  fury  with  which  the  court  was  now  driving; — men  of  for- 
-tttne,  if  they  saw  no  visible  prospect,  would  be  governed  by  their 
present  interest; — ^they  were  for  the  present  united;  but  if  a  break- 
ing should  once  happen,  and  some  men  of  figure  should  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  change,  that  might  go  far; — a  corrupt  and  dissolute 
atmy  was  rather  encouraged  to  the  commission  of  outrages  upon  the 
^|ieople  than  punished  for  them,  in  order  that,  becoming  odious  to 
the  nation,  it  should  become  devoted  to  the  court;  but  the  soldiers 
after  all,  though  bad  Englishmen  and  worse  Christians,  were  yet 
such  good  Protestants  that  they  could  not  be  much  trusted  by 
James.''  This  is  in  substance  Burnet's  version  of  Russel's  rqH>rt 
to  the  Prince,  t 

**The  Prince,'^  continues  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  ^^an* 
awM'ed,  that  if  be  was  invited  by  some  men  of  the  best  interest  and 
the  most  valued  in  the  nation,  who  should^  both  in  their  own  name 

'   •  mvf.  vol.  ill.  pp.  339^  940.  Oaf.  ed.    DadMStkm  oftbe  Mnee  of  Om^ge. 
t  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  241.  Ozf.od. 


wd  in  the  Mine  of  others  who  trusted  them,  iavUe  bin  to  come 
i»7er  and  rescue  the  natioa  and  the  religion,  he  believed  he  could 
be  ready  bjr  the  end  of  September  to  come  over.'' 

So  dexterooilj  and  ably  had  the  Prince  of  Orange  conducted  .his 
design,  that  he  tbijia  appeared  to  confer  the  highest  favour  as  the 
nation's  deliverer,  whilst  he  but  realised  the  dream  of  his  own  aei- 
bitioa.* 

War  between  the  confederates  of  Augsburg  and  the  King  of 
France  was  impending  at  this  time.  Th^  menaeing  attitude  and 
preparations  on  both  sides  were  the  common  theme  of  Europe.  The 
Prinee,  then,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pledge  himself  to  the  descent 
upon  England  in  September,  or  to  pledge  himself  at  all,  must,  by 
resistless  tn^Ucation,  have  had  previously  come  to  an  uoderstand- 
ing  npon  it  with  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  other  powers  leagued 
against  France.  The  period  of  Russel's  mission  is  fixed  by  Burnet 
indirectly.  "The  main  confidence,"  says  he,  *^we  (that  is,  Bur- 
net and  the  Prince)  had  was  in,  the  electoral  Prince  of  Bran<^n- 
burgb,  far  the  ol4  elector  was  then  dying;  and  I  told  Russel  at 
parting,  that  unless  he  died,  there  wo^ld  be  |;reat  difficulties  not 
easily  mastered  in  the  design  of  the  Princess  expedition  to  Eng* 
land.''  The  old  elector  died  Oin  the  last  day  of  April,  and  Russel 
)eft  the  Hague  before  that  event  The  conspiracy,  therefore,  to  de- 
throne James,  was  prooeeding  both  in  England  and  Holland,  be-  / 
fore  the  second  declaratiorn  of  indulgence  was  issued,  or  the  prose- 
eiition  of  the  bishops  thought  of;  that  is,  before  either  of  the  two 
flieasares  of  the  Kiogi  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  parti- 
sans put  forth  as  having  provoked  and  warranted  his  invasion,  f 
But  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  proof  snd  time  to  fix  the  designs  of 
the  Prince  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  he  professed.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  uncandid,  if  not  absurd,  to  exact  from  him  a  mo- 
rality incompatible  with  the  universal  practice  of  states  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  principal  persons  who  deputed  Russel  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  those  who,  with  Russel  himself,  afterwards  signed  the 
memorable  invitation^  and  had  already,  in  the  preceding  year,  cor- 
responded and  practised  secretly  with  the  Prince,  through  Dyck- 
velt  and  Zuylistein.  They  will  shortly  be  found  more  conspicuous 
udora  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 

•  <«  As  the  people,"  says  Ralph,  «« had  reason  to  complain,  he  (the  Prince)  took 
upon  him  to  redress,  and  so  acquired  the  glooous  name  of  deliverer,  while  t^te  p«it 
be  fesUjr  played  was  that  of  «  oonsumiDate  politician.  If  tliis  is  not  panegyric,  it  is 
tnidi:  princes  are  governed  by  their  interests  and  pasnons  as  well  as  private  men; 
and  those  who  have  been  most  idolized  by  the  modem  world  have,  in  their  most 
apleadid  actioii%  proceeded  oa  motives  very  different  from  that  love  of  virtue  and 
l^kny  which  animated  the  heroes  of  antiquity.''    Hist  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  997. 

fThe  dedaiMion  was  dated  Apiil  ^i  t)i«  oc^terift  councili  ofounandlag  that  it 
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Whilst  Russel  was  employed  in  Holhndi  Sidney  was  the  chief 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England.  The  required  invita- 
tion was  not  sent  to  the  Prince  as  quickly  as  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect it.  A  letter,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  without  aignature,  in  a 
female  or  feigned  hand,*  prepared  him  for  its  arrival  in  a  few  dajrsu 
**  I  believe/'  says  the  writer,  '<  you  expected  it  before,  but  it  could 
not  be  ready.  This  is  only  in  the  name  of  your  principal  friends, 
which  are  23  (Notiingham,)  25  {Shrewaburj/f)  27  (Danbyf)  31 
{Bishop  of  London^  33  (Sidney  f)  to  desire  you  to  defer  making 
your  compliment  till  you  have  the  letter  I  mention.  What  they 
are  likely  to  advise  in  the  next  you  may  easily  guess,  and  prepare 
yourself  accordingly.  21  (Halifax)  hath  been  backward  in  all  this 
matter:  24  (Devonshire)  hath  been  with  me,  and  I  find  will  be  en- 
tirely your  friend."  This  letter,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  from 
Sidney.  If  written  by  Count  Zuylistein,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  have  been  in  French. 

The  second  mission  of  Zuylistein  merits  a  distinct  and  particular 
notice.  He  was  sent  over  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
with  their  congratulations  to  James  and  his  Queen,  on  the  birth  of 
their  son,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Prinee,  and,  so  far  as  she 
was  competent,  or  allowed,  the  Princess,  were  preparing  to  dethrone 
the  parents  and  bastardize  the  child.  There  is  in  all  this  something 
revolting  at  first  sight,  considering  the  relations  of  blood  and  mar- 
riage between  the  respective  parties.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
in  extenuation,  that  James  was  trampling  at  the  time  on  the  liberties 
and  sentiments  of  a  free  people;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  a 
contingent  interest  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  not  merely  in 
right  of  his  wife,  but  in  his  own  person;  and  that  the  ties  of  nature 
are  made  only  for  the  people. 

Deception,  however,  even  when  pardonable,  rarely  or  never  pro- 
duces unmixed  good.  The  mission  of  Zuylistein,  and  the  fact  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  prayed  for  in  the  chapel  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  whilst  they  contributed  to  James's  security,  ofiended  and 
alarmed  the  high  Protestant  party  in  England.  This  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  amounted  to  a  renunciation  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  his  wife's  rights  as  presumptive  heiress. 
Burnet  accounts  for  these  acknowledgments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  saying,  <<  The  first  letters  gave  not  those  grounds  of  suspicion 
that  were  sent  to  them  afterwards.''  This  flimsy  pretence  is  ex- 
posed by  the  Bishop  himself  in  his  next  page: — '*  It  was,"  says  he^ 
«  taken  ill  in  England  that  the  Princess  should  have  begun  so  early 

ghould  be  tttd  in  chtudiet,  wis  dated  May  4|  and  the  biahflps  were  seat  to  the 
Tower,  June  8. 
*  Published  in  DaL  App,  fi»m  King  WilUaflo^  cri>incU 
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to  pray  for  the  preteoded  Prince,  upon  which  the  naming  him  dis* 
continued. '  But  this  waa  ao  highly  resented  by  the  Coart  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Prince^  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a  rapture,  ordered 
him  to  be  again  named  in  the  pray^rs^V*  James  wrote  to  his  daugh- 
ter, demanding  the  reason.  She  assured  him,  in  answer,  that  the 
omission  proceeded  only  from  forgetfulness,  and  not  from  her  or- 
ders. The  King  was  not  deceived  by  this  shallow  pretence:  he, 
however,  imputed  blame  only  to  her  husband,  t 

There,  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  William's  ordering  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  real  or  pretended,  to  be  named  or  not  named  <<  in  the 
prayers,"  as  best  suited  his  designs;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  learned 
trnd  pious  Bishop,  and  a  Princess,  less  learned,  but  not  less  orthodox 
.aad  sincere,  should  have  seen  no  offence  to  the  efaurch  tenet  of  the 
efScacy  of  prayer  in  treating  the  practice  as  a  mere  court  ceremony, 
.  Jtnd  no  scandal  to  the  church  liturgy  in  making  it  the  instrument 
«f  a  court  intrigue,  t 

The  Prince  of  Orange  now  (June,  1688,)  applied  his  whole  mind 
to  his  intended  expedition.  Zuylistein,  according  to  Burnet,  had 
now  *<  brought  him  such  positive  advices,  and  such  an  assurance 
of  the  invitation  he  had  desired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his 
purpose. "  This  is  another  instance  of  the  bishop's  negligence  or 
imper feet  information.  The  invitation  reached  the  Prince  a  month 
before  the  return  of  Zuylistein.  It  is  dated  the  30th  of  June,  and 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  forwarded  by  Sidney  with  a 
letter  of  the  same  date.  Zuylistein  did  not  leave  England  till 
the  beginning  of  August,  when  Sidney  accompanied  htm  to  the 
Hague. 

The  memorable  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  bore  but  seven 
signatures,— those  of  Lords  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  and 
Lumley;  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Admiral  Russel,  and  Colo- 
nel Sidney,  men  who  deserved  well  of  their  country,  but  who 
wanted  grandeur  of  achievemenr  and  stature  of  mind  to  figure  as 
personages  truly  historic,  and  whose  names  have  failed  to  become 
xlassic  among  the  destroyers  of  tyrants  or  liberators  of  nations.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  great  principle  or  generous  inqn- 
ration  escapes  them, in  that  document  Their  invitation  is  a  cold, 
x^reeping,  irresolute  address.  §  Sidney,  in  his  letter  of  the  same 
date,  enclosing  or  accompanying  it,  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  issue;, 
and  even  of  the  Prince's  accepting  the  invitation:^'' ^''  says  he, 
^<  you  go  on  with  this  undertaking,  I  think  I  shall  not  do  amiss  to 

*  Bur.  ToL  ill  p.  260.  Ozf.  ed. 

t  D'Adda,  30th  July,  1688. 

\  MS.  Mem.  of  £ng  James,  cited  in  Lifi^  &c.  yoL  0.  p.  161. 

^  It  win  be  found  in  the  Appendizt 
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put  Jon  io  mind  of  one  mtn  that  I  believe  will  be  yeiy  usefal  to 
you;  it  10  the  Marshal  Schomberf^  If  you  oould  borrow  him  awhile. 
It  would  be  of  great  adrantage  to  this  affair.''  So  far  was  he  frooi 
that  resolved  and  reckless  daring  which  stakes  life  upon  suecessy 
and  thus  tends  mainly  to  produce  it,  that  he  requests  the  Prince  to 
burn  his  letter,  and  have  the  invitation  (also  in  his  haDdwritiog,> 
copied,  <<or  else/'  he  adds,  <*  I  may  suffer  for  it  seven  yevs  hence." 
The  man  who,  conspiring  against  a  tyrant,  guarded  with  bo  much 
foresight  against  contingencies  of  personal  danger  so  remote,  was 
unfit  for  his  mission.  <^  You  will,"  he  concludes,  '<  wonder,  I  be- 
lieve, not  to  see  the  number  23  {NaiUnghamj)  among  the  other 
figures  (signatures:)  he  was  gone  very  far,  but  now  his  heart  fails 
him,  and  he  will  go  no  farther.  He  saith  'tis  scruples  of  conscience, 
but  we  all  think  'tis  another  passion.^ 

Viewing  the  Revolution  of  1688  at  this  distance  of  tinie,  and 
with  the  lights  of  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  James 
a  certain  superiority  in  the  comparison  of  abstract  prinotples.  His 
standard  bore  the  nobler  inscription.  He  proclaimed  religious 
liberty  impartial  and  complete,  and  had  he  not  sought  to  establish 
U  by  his  own  lawless  will,-^ad  his  proceedings  been  but  wortliy 
of  his  cause, — posterity  might  regard  him  hot  as  a  tyrant  justly  on* 
crowned,  but  as  a  beneficent  prince,  who  became  the  victim  o(  an 
intolerant  (action,  an  overweening  hierarchy,  and  a  besotted  mul- 
titude. 

James,  it  will  be  said,  only  wore  the  mask  of  liberality  in  order 
to  destroy  Protestantism,  and  enthrone  popery  in  its  ancient  and 
exclusive  domination.  To  suppose  him  sincere  in  all  that  he  pro- 
fessed would  be  credulity,  not  charity  or  candour.  He  doubtless 
had  at  heart  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  that  of 
absolute  power.  But  did  he,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  reiterated 
professions,  from  his  address  when  Duke  of  York  to  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  in  1679,  to  the  second  declaration  of  indulgence  in 
1688,  contemplate  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  by  fraud  and 
force?  A  sincere  and  sanguine  religionist,  may  he  not  have  been 
under  tlie  delusion,  that  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  above  all, 
sacred  truth,  must  triumph  over  error  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
if  but  allowed  to  take  the  field  on  equal  terms.  The  philosophic 
observer,  weighing  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  a  social 
system,  vicious  to  the  core,  would  have  less  confidence.  His 
calculations  would,  fperhaps,  incline  the  other  way.  But  James 
was  no  philosopher.  The  question  is  one  which  each  student  of 
human  nature,  and  of  James's  reign  and  character,  will  decide  for 
himself. 

Let  it,  however,  be  assumed  for  a  momi^nt,  md  for  thearigpvment, 
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that  James  II.  cherished  in  secret  the  treacherous  after-thought  of 
proscribing  Protestantism  and  re-establishing  popery;  still  religious 
liberty  was  not  the  less  beneficent  and  sacred  because  it  came  from 
him.  The  Christian  dijipensation  was  not  less  divine  because  it  came 
from  Galilee.  It  is  strange  that  at  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  one  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  those  boasted 
champions  of  freedom  and  Protestantism,  appears  to  have  been  on 
a  level  with  the  true  principle  of  either.  As  moralists  and  politi* 
clans,  they  should  have  known,  that  the  motive  could  not  vitiate 
the  right  or  mat^ially  change  its  operation;  that  liberty  is  a 
weapon,  which,  employed  for  his  purposes  by  a  tyrant,  would  recoil 
upon  himself;  that  it  was  a  solecism  to  suppose  the  unchaining  of 
religious  conscience  a  way  to  establish  religious  slavery.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, they  should  have  remembered,  that  if  popery  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  Protestantism  had  on  its  side  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation,  and  was,  therefore,  unconquerable.  But  the  real 
secret,  if  it  be  any  longer  a  secret,  is,  that  the  Whigs  of  1688  had 
no  notion  of  freedom  bejrond  their  sect  or  party;  that  with  liberty 
on  their  lips,  monopoly  and  persecution  were  in  their  hearts.  One 
man  only  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  Whigs 
and  of  his  generation,  to  reach  just  views  of  religious  liberty.  It 
was  William  Penn.  <<  Penn,**  says  Bishop  Burnet,  **  and  the  tools 
emplo3red  by  him,  had  still  some  hopes  of  carrying  a  parliament  to 
agree  with  the  King;"  in  other  words,  Penn  had  still  hopes  of  es- 
tablishing liberty  of  conscience  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  The 
Prince  of  Orange  may  be  coupled  with  the  illustrious  quaker,  and 
the  association  does  him  honour.  William  was  on  a  level  with  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  but  was  restrained  by  ambition  fron* 
espousing  it  before,  and  by  a  bigoted  parliament  from  establishing  it 
after  he  became  king. 

Lord  Halifax,  it  has  been  observed,  was  ^<  backward,''  and  LordI 
Nottingham's  «  heart  failed  him."  The  secret  of  the  expeditioa 
was  not  communicated  to  the  former;  it  was  confided  to  the  latter. 
An  accomplice  in  conspiracy  who  proves  recreant,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerotis  of  all  enemies;^ — such  was  the  situation  of  Nottingham.  The- 
fortunes  of  William  and  James,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  signed 
the  invitation  were  in  his  hands.  It  was  proposed,  in  conclave^ 
by  one  of  the  seven  subscribers  of  the  invitation,  ta  secure  his> 
silence  by  assassinating  him.*  The  proposition  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  same  want  of  nerve  which  prevented  Notting- 
ham's joining  would  also  prevent  his  disclosing  the  secret  of  the 
enterprise. 

•  Noteof  l4xd  0Mlniottth  in  Bar.  f^  iiL  p.  379,<..HHid  Hal^ 
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Zaylifltein  returned  to  the  Hague,  aiccotnpanied  hj  Sidney,  ib 
the  beginning  of  August  He  was  charged  with  seyeral  letters, 
containing  offers  of  service  to  the  Prince  from  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land.*  There  is,  in  the  tone  of  these  letters,  somethrag  too  like 
that  of  vassals  transferring  their  service  from  one  absolute  lord  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  another.  Religion  is  often  mentioned  f 
liberty  and  country  rarely  or  never.  Bujrnet  and  Kerniet,  in  their 
respective  historieSi  name  several  persons  of  dtstraction  and  influ- 
ence, who  pledged  themselves  t»  join  William  on  his  landing.  But 
the  only  sure  authority  in  pri«t  is  the  conclusive  one,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  be  found  in  Dalryrople^s  appendix.t 

Admiral  Herbert,  writing  on  the  24th  of  May,  in  answer  Uy  an 
invitation  from  the  Prince,  conveyed  through  Russel,  begins  his 
letter,— ^<  It  is  from  your  Highnesses  great  generosity  that  i  must 
hope  for  pardon,  for  presuming  to  write  in  so  unpolished  a  style^ 
which  will  not  furnish  me  with  words  suitable  ta  the  sense  I  have 
of  your  Highness's  goodness  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my  misfortunes..'' 
He  concludes  with  the  words,^^^  I  have  a  life  entirely  at  your  de^ 
TOtion,  and  shall  think  every  hour  of  it  lost  that  is  not  employed 
in  your  Highness's  service.''  The  misfortunes  of  this  patriot  con- 
sisted in  his  being  dismissed  from  places  at  court,  which  he  held  at 
the  King's  pleasure,  upon  his  refusal  to  support  the  King^s  govern- 
ment There  are  two  letters  from  the  brothers  Clarendon  and 
Rochester,  uncles  of  the  Princess  of  Orange:  the  former  apprehends 
the  possibility  of  his  not  being  in  favour  with  the  Prince;  the  latter 
laments  having  incurred  the  Prince's  displeasure;.  Halifax,  so  late 
as  the  25th  of  July,  suggests  to  the  Prince  slow  counsels,  in  a  spirit 
of  vain  ingenuity  and  irrelevant  dissertation,  curious  only  from  his 
unsuspecting  ignorance  of  the  progress  already  made  towards  the 
expedition  both  in  England  and  Holland.  Nottingham  writes  by 
Zuylistein  to  the  Prince,  on  the  d7th  of  July,  nearly  a  month  after 
the  signature  of  the  invitation,  in  which  he  had  refused  to  join.  His 
letter  is  short,  but  not  unimportant;  and  tends  to  show,  that  his  re- 
treat was  the  effect  rather  of  his  principles  than  his  fears.  ^<  The 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  he,  **  and  the  designs  of  a  farther 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  and  of  new«4nodelling  the  army,  and 
calling  of  a  parliament,  are  matters  that  afibrd  various  reflections.. 
But  I  cannot  apprehend  from  them  such  ill  consequences  to  our  re- 
ligion, or  the  just  interests  of  your  Highness^  that  a  little  time  will 
not  effectually  remedy."  From  this  sentence,  and  more  especially 
from  the  significant  limitation  of  the  Prince's  interests  conveyed  ia 
the  epithet  ''just,"  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Nottingham  witb- 

*  Dal.  App.  p.  22,  et  seq. 

f  Lettenaddreved  to  th«  Prince  cfOnngte.    Dal.  App.  put  ii. 
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drew  from  the  aflsociation,  when  he  perceived  that  it  threatened  the 
posaession  of  the  crown  by  James,  and  the  succesaion  to  it  by  hia  in- 
fant son. 

The  Biahop  of  London,  writing  by  Zuylistein,  merely  aaya,  that 
he  had  communicated  to  the  imprisoned  bishops  the  expression 
of  the  Princess  concern;  and  assures  the  Prince,  on  their  part,  of 
their  being  <<8o  well  satisfied  of  their  cause,  that  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  before  they  will  in  the  least  depart  from  it.**  This 
letter  differs,  in  its  general  tone,  from  that  which  he  had  written 
by  Dyckvelt,  only  in  his  no  longer  making  a  reservation  of  hia 
allegiance  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange., 

Lord  Churchill's  letter  of  the  4th  of  August  to  the  Prince  is  well 
known.  Dalrymple,  with  a  curious  obliquity  of  perception,  calls  it 
<<  spirited;''  and  others  have  as  curiously  cited  it  in  his  favour. 
"  Mr.  Sidney,*'  he  writes,  "  will  let  you  know  how  I  intend  to  be- 
have myself.  I  think  it  is  what  I  owe  to  God  and  my  country: 
my  honour  I  take  leave  to  put  into  your  Royal  Highness's  hands^ 
in  which  I  think  it  safe.  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  else  that 
I  ought  to  do,  you  have  but  to  command  me."  This  letter,  without 
any  other  testimony,  would  prove,  that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  projected  invasion.  No  zeal,  pretended  or  real,  for  God  or  his 
country,  can  cover  the  infamy  of  continuing  to  command  the  troops, 
betray  the  confidence,  and  abuse  the  kindness  of  King  James,  for 
several  months  after  he  had  deposited  his  obedience,  and  what  he 
called  his  honour  with  James's  enemy. 

The  part  acted  by  Sunderland  at  this  crisis,  is  an  historical  enigma, 
of  which  there  is  no  clear  solution.  His  unprincipled  versatility, 
and  incessantly  shifting  intrigues,  negative  any  systematic  or  steady 
purpose,  beyond  that  of  keeping  his  place  and  supplying  his  prodi- 
galities. Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that' 
<<  the  Prince  did  say  very  positively  he  was  in  no  sort  of  correspon- 
dence with  Sunderland;"  and  ^<  his  (Sunderland's)  counsels  then  lay 
another  way."  But  there  is  in  Dairy mple's  Appendix,  what  that 
writer  calls  "a  cant  letter  to  the  Prince,  apparently  in  Russer* 
hand,"  which  contains  the  following  passage: — ^'  Since  I  came  to 
England,  Mr.  Roberts  is  grown  so  warm,  that  I  can  hardly  prevail 
on  him  to  stay  for  his  being  turned  out.  He  is  now  resolved  not 
to  talk  of  the  test  and  penal  laws^  nor,  indeed^  any  thing  they  would 
have  him  do.  I  believe  he  is  at  this  time  so  ill  at  court,  that  hi8> 
veign  there  will  hardly  last  a  month.  He  has  desired  me  to  assure 
your  Highness  of  his  utmost  service*  When  M.  Dyekwlt  weal 
away,  he  writ  to  you,  but  you  were  pleased  never  to  take  any  notice 
of  it;  if  you  think  it  convenient,  a  letter  to  faim  of  your  good  opinion 
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ratting  to  bM^df  wpuld  not  be  amias^  but  I  submit  tp  your  better 
judgment"  Many  circumfliances,  such  as  his  reign  at  eourt,  its 
precariousness,  the  letter  to  the  Prince  by  Dyckvelt,*  tend  to  iden- 
tify Sunderland  with  <^  Mr.  Roberta."  It  would  thus  appear,  tfaat 
he  was  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while 
**hia  counsels  looked  another  way;'^  that  tS|  while  he  was  endoa- 
vowing  to  bring  Jamea  to  more  moderate  measures  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen. 

Two  other  military  officers,  of  hij^  rank  in  the  army,  engaged 
tbem^Wes,  like  Lord  Churchill,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange*  Tbeae 
were.  Kirk,  noted  for  his  atrocities  as  the  military  colleague  of 
Jeffreys  in  their  joint  campaign  in  the  West,  and  Trelawney,  who 
brought  his  broUier,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  over  to  the  same  side* 
Lord  Mordaunt,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Peterborough,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  he  was  the 
firsi  to  propose,  and  undertook  to  bring  the  city  of  London  to  sup* 
port  the  Prince.t  Lords  Macclesfield  and  Wharton  joined  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague;  the  one  from  Germany,  the  other  frona 
Ungland.  Lords  Winchester,  Danby,  and  Halifax  are  stated  to  have 
sent  the  first  bis  two  sons,  the  two  latter  their  respective  beir%  to 
the  Hague,  as  hostages  Cor  their  joining  the  Prince  of  Orange.  X  But 
the  son  of  Lord  Halifax  could  not  be  a  hostage  for  his  father,  who 
was  not  himself  engaged  in  the  enterprise.^  The  two  sons  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester «|j  and  the  son  of  Lord  Danby  went  over  to 
the  Hague  in  the  beginning  of  April,1[  before  either  the  Prince  of 
Orange  or  his  friends  in  England  were  yet  pledged  to  the  under-- 
taking.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Dorset,  Delamere,  and  WiU 
loughby.  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  and  Mr.  Powle,  are  also  named  among^ 
those  who  undertook  to  join  the  Prince.**  The  secret  of  his  expedi- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  known  and  kept  by  more  ihaa  two  hun* 
dred  persons  in  Holland  and  England,  ft 

It  is  wonderful  that  men  adopting  the  perilous  resource  of  in- 
vijting  a  foreign  prince  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  made 
no  previous  stipulations  with  him.  Their  confidence  in  the  Prince 
of  Orange  cannot  excuse  their  placing  themselves  and  their  country 
completely  at  his  discretion.  If  he  abstained  from  abusing  his  con- 
quest, and  accepted  fetters  when  he  might  have  imposed  them^  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  bis  moderation  or  his  policy^    The  invitation. 

•  InBiL  App.    It  contuned  only  a  few  words  of  mert  compliment 

f  Kennet, 

4  Ibid. 

4  Letters  ofHaliftx  to  the  Prince  of  Onnge.    DaLApp.    Bevesby.    Mem. 

I  WL  App.  p.  216. 

t  Ibid.  p.  217t  &c. 
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inpKdQy  mppHcaiei  him  to  ccrae  over  with  «n  ftitned  Ibittt  anfl 
polote  OEt  the  adrantages  of  the  oonjttnchirew  Tboie  wiio  rigned  it 
seem  to  kiave  tboaght  that  they  were  receiving  all  and  giving  nd- 
tbing.  There  are  to  be  found,  it  is  trae,  among  the  political  tracb 
of  that  day,  two  pieces:  one  profearing  to  be  ^  A  Memorial  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Charch  of  England  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  ;**  the  other,  ^  A  Memorial  of  the  English  Protestants  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  concerning  their  Ghrievances  and  the 
Birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales."  The  former,  after  setting 
forth  very  briefly  the  grievances  to  be  redressed,  recapitulates  them 
as  follows: — ''They  most  humbly  implore  the  protection  of  your 
Royal  Highnesses,  as  to  the  suspending  of,  and  the  encroachments 
made  upon,  the  laws  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  ra^ 
I%ion,  and  our  civil  and  fundamental  privileges ;  and  that  your  Royal 
Highnesses  would  be  pleased  to  insist  that  the  free  pariiament  of 
England,  according  to -law,  may  be  restored ;  the  laws  against  papists, 
priests,  papal  jurisdiction,  &c.,  may  be  put  in  execution;  the  Btt^ 
pending  and  dispensing  power  declared  null  and  void ;  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city  of  London ;  the  free  choice  of  their  magistratei^ 
and  the  liberties  of  that  as  well  as  of  other  corporations  restored ; 
fH)d  all  things  returned  to  their  ancient  channel." 

The  second  memoral  is  a  v<4uminous  pleading,  in  which  iri^levant 
charges  and  slanderous  misrepresentations  against  James  IL  are  piled 
up  with  the  undisceming  zeal  and  dbhonest  arts  of  vulgar  advocacy 
and  religious  hatred.  The  imposition  of  a  spurious  heir,  untouched 
ID  the  former  piece,  is  treated  elaborately  in  the  latter.  But  both 
memorials  are  unsigned,  undated ;  and,  it  should  be  observed,  as  most 
materia],  unnoticed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Prince's  Declaration,  issued  from  the  Hague  on  the 
eve  of  his  expedition,  pledged  him  specifically  and  in  detail  to  main- 
tain the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  issued  in 
pursuance  of  any  mutual  compact  It  was,  in  fact,  but  one  of  those 
politic  manifestoes  which  are  issued  by  all  invaders,  to  mask,  not  dis- 
close, their  purposes;  and  the  Prince's  Dutch  confidants,  not  his 
English  friencb,  had  the  greater  share  in  preparing  it.  If  in  this  in- 
stance the  promises  held  forth  were  somewhat  better  kept,  the  merit 
belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  state  of  continental  afl&irs  favoured  his  designs.    From  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  war  was  momentarily  expected.    Tb^ 
confederates  of  Augsburg  waited  only  the  conclusion  of  peace  h&r  ^ 
tween  the  Turks  and  the  Emperor  to  attack  Louis  ZIV.,  who^  cm 
his  side,  wanted  but  a  plausible  pretence  to  anticipate  them.*    N#- 
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thing  k  tod  frivDlons  a  cause  of  war  between  natkms^  when  llidr  so- 
vereigns are  to  be  gratified  in  some  passion  or  caprice.  Two  pre- 
texts soon  ofiered  themselves  to  Louis.  The  Elector  Palatine  having 
died,  Louis  claimed  for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  the  deceased, 
the  allodial  succession  to  a  portion  of  the  palatinate.  The  actual 
Elector  contended  that,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Empire,  the 
feudal  heir  was  entitled  to  the  whole  inheritance.  The  Princess  Pa- 
latine had,  moreover,  renounced  her  rights  by  her  marriage  contract^ 
But  Louis  sought  a  pretence  for  hostilities,  not  justice  for  his  brother's 
wiie.  The  second  pretence  was  less  frivolous,  but  equally  unjust. 
Louis  XIV.  thought  it  for  the  interests  of  bis  policy  and  ambition  to 
have  one  of  his  creatures  made  Elector  of  Cologne.  The  person 
upon  whom  he  fixed  his  choice  was  the  Cardinal  Prince  Furstenberg, 
already  a  sufierer  by  his  protection,  but  only  the  more  devoted  to 
him,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  imprisoned  him  in 
the  last  war,  as  a  recreant  German  in  the  pay  of  France.!  The 
chapter  had,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  right  to 
choose  the  bishop,  who  thereby  became  Elector  of  Cologne.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bavaria,  the  actual  Prince-Bishop,  was  on  hb  death-bed. 
The  power,  intrigues,  and  gold  of  Louis  XIV.  brought  the  chapter  to 
elect  Cardinal  Furstenberg  as  coadjutor  during  the  life,  and  bishop 
upon  the  death,  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  A  diflSculty  still  remained : 
the  election  was  not  complete  without  the  investiture  and  contirma- 
tion  of  the  new  Elector  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  both  enemies 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  Louis.  Leopold  and  Innocent,  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  Louis,  and,  like  him,  actuated  by  the  interests  of  their  policy, 
allied  certain  irregularities  in  the  election  of  Furstenberg,  and  set  up 
in  opposition  to  him  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  the  late 
bishop. 

The  merits  of  this  dispute  and  the  dispute  itself  are  here  imma- 
terial, excepting  only  as  they  threatened  a  European  war,  and 
thus  aflbrded  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  cover  for  his  preparations  to 
invade  England.  His  first  step  was  to  reconcile,  by  his  personal  me- 
diation, diflerences  which  had  grown  up  between  North  and  South 
Holkind,  respecting  imposts  upon  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one 
province  to  another.  The  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  his 
chief  auxiliary  in  his  intended  enterprise.  He  reconciled  the  difle- 
rences which  had  arisen  between  that  Prince  and  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Elector,  Bentinck  was 
despatched  to  congratulate  the  successor!  and  concert  measures  with 
kim.'  This  Prince  was  already  pledged  to  aid  the  designs  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  now  offered  more  than  was  asked  by  Bentinck^ 
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The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  same  time  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  interests  and  measures  of  the  Prince. 

The  possession  of  Col(^ne  bj  the  French  would  open  to  them  the 
way  to  Holland.  This  dangerous  contiguity,  and  some  depredations 
committed  upon  Dutch  commerce  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  were 
made  pretences  for  increasing  to  a  war  scale  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  republic.  ^  Thus/'  says  Burnet,  *^  things  went  on  in  July 
and  August,  with  so  much  secrecy  and  so  little  suspicion,  that  nei- 
ther the  Court  of  England  nor  the  Court  of  France  seemed  to  be 
alarmed  at  them.'' 

This  assertion  of  security  at  Paris  and  London  is  wholly  unfounded. 
Louis  XIV.  suspected  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  real  objects 
of  the  Dutch  armament.  James  himself,  so  early  as  the  13th  of 
May,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  naval  preparations  in  Holland 
were  designed  against  England;^  but,  deluded  by  Lord  Sunderland,f 
or  the  sharer  and  victim  of  that  minister's  manoeuvring  self-delumons, 
bis  judgment,  continually  veering,  did  not  fix  and  settle  before  the 
middle  of  September.^ 

Louis  XIV.,  more  sagacious  and  experienced,  better  served  by  his 
ambassadors  and  spies  at  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Madrid^ 
and  viewing  the  European  system  from  the  centre  of  movement, 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  or  mistook  the  real  designs  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  ceased  to  impress  his  convictions  upon  James.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  he  proposed  a  junction  of  the  French  and  British 
fleets,  to  intimidate  the  Prince  from  his  enterprise,  or  defeat  him  if 
he  should  attempt  it  James's  ministers  acknowledged,  with  many 
compliments  to  Baritlon,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  junction  upon 
the  King's  enemies,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  pending  the  trial  of 
the  Bishops.  §  It  was,  notwithstanding,  eventually  declined.  The 
most  earnest  warnings,  and  even  the  most  startling  evidence,  were 
now  rejected  by  James,  with  an  obstinacy  which  proves  him  the 
most  deceived  of  sovereigns,  or  the  most  infatuated  of  men.  D'Avaux 
acquainted  Louis,  who,  in  his  turn,  acquainted  James,  with  the  real 
object  of  the  Prince's  preparations.  ||  The  same  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  him  directly  from  the  Hague  by  his  own  envoy, 
D'Alby ville.  IT  Skelton,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  denounced  to  him  the 
projected  invasion,  upon  information  still  more  positive.  A  Frenchman, 
named  Bude  de  Verace,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
intimate  confidence  of  Bentinck,  was  dismissed  under  circumstances 
whch  provoked  his  resentment     He  retired  to  Geneva,  and  wrote 
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thence  to  Skelto^  ^Miioin  he  had  known  at  the  flbgne,  that  ^  he  hui 
things  to  coaimtmicate  to  the  King  of  England,  of  no  ten  concern 
than  the  crown  be  wore.**  Sfcelton  repeatedly  and  vainly  pressed 
James  to  permit  bis  commnnicating  with  Verace,  and  ascertaining 
the  value  of  bis  disclosures.*  ft  is  imputed  to  Sunderland  that  he 
intercepted  and  suppressed  Skeltoa's  letters  respecting  Verace;t  but 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  from  bk  MS.  Memoirs,  who  was  Ult 
from  disposed  to  extenuate  the  duplicity  of  the  minister,  speaks  of 
their  having  made  no  impression  upon  the  King  not  only  as  a  fact, 
but  as  the  cause  of  the  last  mission  of  Bonrepaux. 

The  objects  of  this  mission  appear  to  be  generally  misstated.  The 
first  alarm,  it  has  been  said,  which  reached  James  of  the  designs  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Boarepaux. {  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  King  had  many  previous  intimations,  and  that 
his  suspicions  of  the  Prince  were  wrought  to  strong  persuasion  near- 
ly  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  that  envoy  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust. The  next  object  of  the  mission,  generally  alleged,  waa  lo 
<<8et  on  foof  an  alliance.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  attempt 
made  in  the  preceding  year  to  establish  the  belief  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  the  extirpatron  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion throughout  Europe.  The  real  puipose  for  which  Bonrepaux 
came  over  appears  to  have  been  simply  this:  Louis  XIV.»  finding 
every  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King,  and  particularly  the 
recent  endeavours  of  Skelton,  unavailing,  despatched  a  man  of  ca* 
(  pacity  and  confidence  to  convince  him  of  his  danger,  and  bfier  him 
the  aid  of  30,000  Frenchmen.  § 

Bishop  Kennet  ventures  to  suppose  that  the  offer  of  French  troops 
was  rejected  through  the  agency  of  Divine  Providenee.  Others 
have  ascribed  the  refusal  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Sunderland.  That 
\  minister  himself  claims  the  merit  of  having  induced  the  King  to 
decline  French  aid;  but  denies  all  knowledge  of  a  treaty,  and  says 
not  a  word  of  any  having  been  proposed.  Sunderland  impressed 
upon  the  King,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  French  force  would  re- 
duce him  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  viceroy  of  Louis,  and  render 
^  him  odious  to  his  subjects*  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  extremity 
of  his  danger  could  resist  this  view  of  the  consequences  in  the  mind 
even  of  James,  debased  as  he  was.  His  danger,  howeveri  was 
really  extreme;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that,  with  so  many  warn* 
ings  and  indications,  he  did  not  already  entertain  this  sense.  But 
Lord  Sunderland  was  assisted  by  skilful  confederates,  and  James 
was  lulled  into  treacherous  security. 
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Rooqatlloy  the  Spanish  ambassador,  alamed  anew  by  Ibe  pse» 
scmce  of  Bonrepaux,  obtained  a  priyate  audience  of  the  King,  deli- 
berately assured  him,  whilst  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  that  the  Dutch  ^ 
armament  was  not  destined  against  him,*  and  suggested  to  him  that 
the  continued  presence  of  a  French  enroy  extraordinary  not  only 
gave  cause  of  alarm  to  other  powers,  but  would  defeat  every  hope 
of  obtaining  from  a  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  tests.f  The  Dutch  ^ 
ambassador.  Van  Citters,  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  any  ^n(. 
designs  against  the  British  dominions^  sod  intinriated  that  their 
preparations  were  destined  against  France.  §  The  Prince  of  Orange 
hinnself  gare  James  the  same  assurances  of  the  absence  of  all  hostile 
intentions.  ||  Lord  Sunderland,  thus  supported  by  confederate  tea-  ^ 
timony,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  descent  upon  England, Hf  <<and  had 
so  great  an  influence,''  says  James,  <<oyer  all  those  the  King  most 
confided  in,  that  not  one  of  them,  except  my  Lord  Dartmouth, 
seemed  to  give  any  credit  to  the  repcu't"**  Bonrepaux  returned  -^ 
to  France  astonished  at  James's  disbelief  of  the  information  and  re<> 
jection  of  the  offer  with  which  he  was  charged.  *<  The  court  of 
France,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  Life  from  the  King's  Manuscript 
Memoirs,  <<  was  equally  astonished  at  his  Msjestj^'s  surprising  so* 
curity.''  • 

His  Majesty,  however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  advices  re*     .^^^  v^' 
ceived  by  him.     He  instructed  D*Albyville  to  demand  an  exptana*     ^/.' ' 
tion  from  the  States  of  Holland.     <<  The  preparations  of  their  k)rd<«    /  ^     '  - 
ships/'  D'Albyville  said,  "by  sea  and  land,  but  especially  by  sea>    <-$  ^  ^" 
in  a  time  of  peace  and  so  late  in  the  year,  obliged  the  King,  as  their 
ancient  ally,  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  intentions,  an^  at     T  ^  ' 
the  same  time  to  re-enforce  his  own  fleet,  with  a  view  to  the  mainte-* 
nance  of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  "ff 

The  States  would  have  found  it  diflkult  to  answer  this  demand,, 
if  a  jJausible  excuse  had  not  conveniently  presented  itself.  The 
Memorial  of  D'Alby  ville  was  dated  the  5th  of  September.  D'Avaux 
presented  to  the  States  a  memorial,  dated  the  9th,  in  tl>e  name  of 
his  master,  inferring,  from  several  circumstances  recited  in  detail, 
that  the  Dutch  naval  preparations  could  have  no  other  object  than 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  notifying  that  his  Christian  majesty 
would  regard  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  King  of  England,  a 
prince  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  amity  and  alliance, 
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aa  an  infraction  of  the  peace  and  an  attack  upon  France.  A  similar 
notice  was  given  in  the  same  memorial  respecting  Cardinal  Fursten- 
berg,  Elector  of  Cologne.  The  States  adroitly  turned  the  memo- 
rial of  D'Avaux  against  D'Albyville.  They  declared  to  him  that 
they  had  armed  in  imitation  of  the  King  of  England  and  other 
princes;  that  they  were  long  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  that  the  fact  was 
now  (placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  avowal  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  that  they  could  not  properly  answer  the  English  memorial  un- 
til their  ambassador  in  Loudon  had  transmitted  to  them  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  between  James  and  Louis.  James  had  already  assured 
Ronquillo  and  the  other  foreign  ministers  at  his  court,  that  no  new 
or  secret  treaty  existed  between  himself  and  t)>e  King  of  France. 
The  memorial  of  D'Avaux  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  bad 
faith,  and  the  odium  of  a  French  alliance.  Lord  Sunderland  urged 
in  council,  that  the  French  memorial  was  a  justification  of  the  Dutch 
armament;  that  the  Protestant  subjects  of  James  would  regard  a 
French  alliance  as  designed,  not  only  against  their  liberties  but  their 
lives;*  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  disclaimed.  It  was  accord- 
ingly disavowed  by  the  King  through  his  ministers  at  the  Hague, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid.  Louis  conveyed  through  Barillon  his  dissa- 
tisfaction at  James's  giving  a  direct  disclaimer,  instead  of  answer- 
ing vaguely  or  equivocally.  Sunderland  replied,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  league  with  France  would  revolt  the  nation;  and  Barilkm 
writes  to  his  master,  that  he  found  English  pride  hurt  by  James's 
being  placed  on  a  level  with  Cardinal  Furstenberg. 

The  French  memorial  originated  with  Skelton,  the  Britisk  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  in  a  conversation  with  Croisy,  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  ambassador  observed  to  the  minister,  that  not 
only  were  the  eyes  and  oars  of  the  King  of  England  closed  against 
the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  Dutch  designs,  but  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  informed  of  several  matters  which  he  had  written  on 
the  subject  to  James,  and  that  he  suspected  treachery  in  Lord  Sun- 
derland,  to  whom  his  despatches  were  addressed.  They  concluded 
that  the  King  could  be  effectually  served  only  by  acting  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sunderland,  and  consequently  without  the  King's  knowledge. 
Skelton  advised,  that  without  consulting  Jamcs,^  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  should  declare  the  intentions  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  manner  above  stated.  A  menacing  notice  was  con- 
veyed at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  advice  of  SkeltoUr  to  Guadag- 
naga,  the  Spanish  governor  at  Brussels.  It  was  notified  to  him,  that, 
from  the  close  relations  between  Spain  and  Holland,  the  Spaniards 
would  be  held  parties  to  any  attack  by  the  Dutch  on  the  King  of 
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England  or  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  French  troops  should  imme- 
diately march  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Sunderland,  who  was 
constantly  suspected  and  denounced-by  Skelton,  and  who  hated,  or, 
as  he  said,  despised  Skelton  iti  return,  indulged  his  resentment,  and 
gave  weight  to  the  disavowal  of  the  French  alliance  by  the  recall  of 
the  ambassador  who  haci  what  he  called  the  extravagance  to  suggest 
such  proceediBgs.^  Skelton,  on  his  recall,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

The  haughty  Louis  took  no  serious  oflence  at  this  disavowal  of  his 
ambassador's  memorial  by  James.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  was  subdued  by  policy,  compassion,  or  contempt.  He  de- 
clared, by  way  of  rejoinder,f  that  there  was  no  formally  signed  treaty 
between  himself  and  the  King  of  England;  but  that  the  relations  of 
friendship  between  them  since  the  accession  of  the  latter,  constituted 
an  alliance  no  less  binding  than  if  it  were  expressly  stipulated;  and 
that  Skelton  merited  a  recompense,  not  his  disgrace.  ^  ' 

The  supposition  and  belief  of  a  treaty  suited  too  well  thei^iews  of 
the  States  and  the  Prince  to  be  easily  abandoned  by  them.    In  spite    y 
of  the  disavowal  of  James  and  the  explanation  of  Louis,  they  re- 
peated and  reiterated  its  existence.     It  was  their  interest  not  to  be 
convinced. 

There  is  less  excuse  for  the  bad  faith  of  Bamet,  who  was  bound 
in  every  respect  by  more  sacred  obligations,  to  the  truth.  With  the 
knowledge  which  he  must  have  had  of  the  dbavowal  of  James,  the 
explanation  of  Louis,  and  the  positive  denial  of  any  secret  treaty  by 
Lord  Sunderland,  he  yet  has  had  the  hardihood  to  consign  as  a  fact, 
that  the  French  alliance  was  clearly  proved  to  exist,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  only  adverse  evidence  was  the  pretended 
disgrace  of  Skelton. 

Van  Citters  had  gone  over  to  Holland  in  the  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  of  concerting  personally  with  the  States  and  the 
Prince,  the  invasion  of  England.  William  seems  to  have  given  his  w 
entire  confidence  only  to  his  countrymen, — ^a  natural  sentiment  in 
the  bosom  of  one,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  may  be  justly  called  a 
patriot  prince; — ^buta  serious  argument  against  a  nation's  placing  a 
foreigner  at  the  head  of  its  affitirs, — unless  the  nation  be  so  deplora- 
bly efiete  or  debased  as  not  to  possess  within  itself  the  elements  of  ex- 
ecutive government  The  Dutch  ambassador,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don in  September,  assured  the  King,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  preserve  his  friendship,  and  armed  only 
as  a  precautionary  measure  of  self-defence.     He  then  remonstrated, 

•  D'Adda,  4th  Oct  1688. 
t  Le  Roi  ii  Bar^  30.  Sept  1688.    Foz,MSS. 
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by  bis  owD  accouoty  very  resolutely  against  the  French  allianca 
The  King,  after  a  moment's  pause,  says  the  ambassador,  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  increase  his  navy  because  English  rebels  were 
protected  in  Holland,  and  rumours  prevailed  that  the  Dutch  naval 
armament  was  destined  to  attack  him.  He  then  declared,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  that  he  would  maintain  peace  with  the  States, 
unless  they  were  the  aggressors;  that  Bonrepaux  offered  him  the  aid 
of  a  French  fleet  and  army,  which  he  declined;  that  nothing  bad 
passed  respecting  a  treaty  or  a  supply  of  money,  but  that  he  believed 
both  would  have  been  proposed  if  he  had  not  declined  the  first  pn>> 
position  of  the  French  envoy.  The  last  suggestion, — evidently  de- 
igned to  intimidate  the  Dutch, — proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pacific 
declarations  and  his  secret  fears. 

Louis  XIV.  had  coupled  the  Cardinal  Elector  of  Cologne  with 
the  king  of  England  in  the  memorial  of  D'Avaux.  The  Dutch  am- 
bassador again  tried  to  pique  the  King's  pride  by  observing,  that  the 
King  of  France  placed  his  Majesty  on  a  level  with  his  creature  and 
vassal.  James  replied  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  always  act  as  such.^  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
he  did  not  act,  ajid  he  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  acting,  up  to  hia 
word.  Van  Citters,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  States^ 
agaia  requested,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  a  copy  of  the 
treaty.  The  King  answered  by  simply  asking  how  he  could  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  treaty  which  never  had  existence.! 

James  may  be  hated  for  his  tyranny,. or  despised  for  his  infatua- 
tion, but  he  must  be  pitied  for  the  duplicity  with  which  he  was 
abused  to  his  destruction.  Pending  these  assurances  of  pacific  in- 
tention and  expressions  of  pretended  alarm  by  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor to  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  preparing,  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  secrecy,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  German 
princes  in  his  interest  had,  early  in  August,  already  begun  to  levy 
troops  for  his  service.  He  was  troubled  by  what  he  calls  an  egre- 
gious blunder;];  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  in  disclosing  to  his 
council  the  purpose  of  the  levies.  The  council,  however,  kept  the 
secret  Lord  Danby  at  the  same  time  assured  the  Prince,  by  letter^ 
that  the  armament  of  the  King  of  France  had  reference  to  other  ob- 
jects than  the  afiairs  of  Cologne,  and  expressed  doubts  whether  the 
expedition  should  not  be  postponed  to  the  following  spring.  Wil- 
liam's agitation -was  extreme.  His  preparations,  he  says,  were  in- 
completef  the  afiair  had  got  wind;  he  knew  not  what  to  resolve;  his 

♦  Van  Citt.  Slst  Sept.  1688. 
fid.  1st  Oct  1688. 

*  Une  gnndepev«e.''    Guil.  UL  au  C  mte  de  Portland,  29  Aout,  1688. 
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laiad  was  tortured  by  uncertainty,  and  he  had  more  than  ever  need 
t>f  the  Divine  guidance.*  The  last  expression,  addressed  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend,  could  proceed  only  from  a  sincere  and 
profound  feeling  of  religion.  It  is  yet  strangely  out  of  place,  in 
reference  to  a  design  of  which  the  morality  was  more  than  doubtful. 
The  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  published  by  the  Prince  in  juiti- 
Gcation  of  his  enterprise,  was  sent  over  to  him  by  his  friends  in 
England.  <*  Peruse,"  he  writes  to  Bentinck,  "and  re-peruse,  with 
Fagel  and  Dyekvelt,  the  draft  of  my  declaration.  You  will  per* 
<c6ive,  hy  its  conclusion,  that  I  throw  myself  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  parliament  I  much  fear  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  yet,  to 
trust  one's  destiny  to  them  is  no  slight  hazard.'^f  Here  again  he 
opens  his  whole  mind  only  to  his  coontrymen,  and  he  reveals  to 
them  the  secret  that  he  hated  parliaments  like  Louis  and  James. 

The  indecision  of  William  respecting  the  immediate  execution 
or  postponement  of  "  the  great  affair,"  as  he  calls  the  invasion  in 
his  private  letters,  continued  to  the  end  of  August  Reasons  urged 
by  Fagel  at  last  decided  him4  In  the  beginning  of  September  he 
proceeded  to  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
in  person  his  military  arrangements  with  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg, 
and  the  Duke  of  Zell.  The  fear  that  the  secret  of  his  enterprise  bad 
escaped,  haunted  his  imagination.  The  French,  he  supposed,  were 
urging  their  warlike  preparations  to  prevent  his  expedition,  not  as 
they  pretended,  to  attack  the  Emperor.  James,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Princess,  had  said,  that  he  had  no  news  to  send  her,  but  that  he  ex* 
pected  news  from  the  Hague,  in  consequence  of  the  great  naval 
armament  of  the  States,  and  the  march  of  the  French  Marshal 
D'Humieres  to  the  support  of  Cardinal  Furstenberg.  <<  The  King/' 
says  William  to  Bentinck,  <<  certainly  named  the  Cardinal  by  way 
of  giving  a  covert  faint  that  he  knew  what  was  designed  against  hira« 
self."  He  describes  his  mind  as  most  painfully  agitated,  from  an  ap* 
prehension  that  his  design  might  fail,  with  the  aggravation  of  being 
engaged  in  a  great  war.§  William  III.  has  left  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  most  resolved,  firm,  steady-purposed,  and  phlegmatic  of 
men.  This  effusion  of  his  secret  soul,  in  a  private  letter  is  instrucr 
tive  and  interesting,  when  compared  with  his  life  and  character.    It 

*  J'ai  plus  que  jamus  beaoin  de  b.  diiectioii  divine,  n'dtaat  pas  aaaez  6clair6  qud 
parti  prendre."    Ibid. 

f  **Et  pourtant  remettre  aon  aort  h  tax  n'est  paa  peu  bazazder.'' 

i  Gujl.  IIL  au  Comte  du  Portland,  SI  Aout,  168a    Ibid. 

§  <'  Certainement  il  veut  faire  reflexion  sur  lui,  et  nomme  le  Cardinal  pour  nous  don- 
ner  le  change.  .  .  .  J'ayoue  que  ceci  met  dans  des  tembles  pdnes  et  inquietude^ 
craignant  que  notre  dessein  arorten,  et  que  noMS  voiU  engages  en  une  gimde  guene." 
Id.  4  Sept.  1688. 
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riiows  that  minds  of  the  utmost  force  may  be  agitated  and  unresolved, 
where  the  hazards  are  balanced,  and  the  consequences  momentous; 
and  that  the  strongest  mind  is  that  which  keeps  the  secret  of  it^ 
weakness  from  the  common  eye. 

D'Avaux,  on  the  7th  of  September,  presented  to  the  States  a  se- 
cond memorial,  setting  forth  that  his  master  was  aware  of  certain 
movements  and  cabals  on  the  side  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and 
was  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Cardinal  Furst- 
enberg  and  the  chapter  against  all  interference.  This  was  equivalent 
to  the  menace  of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  to 
Minden,  and  his  conferences  with  the  German  princes,  were  known 
throughout  Europe.  William,  in  corresponding  with  his  devoted 
father-in-law,  eidier  gave  him*  indirectly  to  understand,  or  directly 
stated  to  him,  that  the  object  of  the  Minden  conferences  was  to  pre- 
pare for  war  against  France  on  the  Rhine.  ^  I  have,"  says  James, 
in  the  last  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Prince,  ^<  received  yours 
of  the  17th,  (new  style)  from  the  Hague,  by  which  I  find  you  were 
oome  back  thither  from  a  voyage  you  had  made  into  Germany  to 
speak  with  some  of  the  princes  there.  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  so 
muchy  likelihood  of  war  upon  the  Rhine,  nobody  wishing  more  the 
peace  of  Christendom  4han  myself."*  Barillon,  at  the  same  time, 
writes  from  London  to  his  master,  that  the  ministers  of  James 
thought  it  impossible  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  think  of  making 
a  descent  upon  England,  whilst  war  was  ready  to  break  out  upon 
the  Rhihe  and  the  Meuse.  He  farther  states  that  the  Princess  of 
Orange  had  written  a  letter  to  her  father,  informing  him,  that  the 
Prince,  her  husband,  went  to  Minden  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
the  princes  assembled  there  to  march  their  troops  to  the  Rhine.t  It 
was  a  common  maxim  of  the  Protestants  of  the  age,  that  papists  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  faitli  with 
heretics.  Here  is  a  Protestant  princess,  accounted  the  most  reli- 
gious of  her  time,  who  does  not  scruple  to  deceive  a  papist  to  the 
peril  of  bis  state  and  life,  though  that  papist  was  her  father ! 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  she  ascended,  with  a  revolting  show 
of  joy,  the  throne  from  which  her  father  had  just  been  hurled  by 
her  husband,  and  in  her  name,  it  was  said  that  she  acted  as  the 
mere  puppet  of  a  domestic  tyrant  The  same  melancholy  plea 
for  outraging  filial  and  Christian  piety  may,  perhaps,  be  set  up  for 
her  here. 

TJbe  conduct  of  William  is  but  one  instance  more  of  the  morality 
of  ambition.  But  a  man  may  have  the  merits  of  a  deliverer,  without 
the  virtues  or  the  weaknesses  of  a  hero. 

*  The  ¥kmg  to  the  Prince  of  Oruigpe,  DaL  App.  p.  294. 
Bar.auRoi,16  0ct.l688.    Fox,  MSS. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  his  design  secret, 
went  to  Minden  without  acquainting  the  States-General  with  his 
journey.*  On  his  return  to  Uie  Hague,  he  communicated  to  the 
deputies  of  foreign  afiairs  his  arrangements  and  his  views.  The 
deputies  in  their  turn  reported  to  the  States  their  conference  with 
the  Prince.  Their  report  bears  date  the  20th  of  September,  and 
the  design  against  James  is  not  yet  avowed.  His  Highness,  the  de- 
puties say,  finding  that  the  King  of  France  laboured  to  injure  the 
commerce  and  detach  the  allies  of  the  States,  more  especially  their 
ancient  and  intimate  ally,  the  King  of  England,  thought  it  more 
than  time  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence,  and  considering  the  dif- 
ference between  new  and  old  troops  in  acftual  war,  had  contracted 
at  Minden  to  take  into  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Republic  German 
troops,  to  be  furnished  by  princes  of  the  Empire  in  the  following 
proportions:  viz.  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  furnish  5,900;  the 
Dukes  of  Zetland  Wolfenbottell,  3,951;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassell,  2,400;  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  1,000  men.  The  arrange? 
ment,  they  add,  was  carried  by  the  Prince  only  so  far  as  to  be  still 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  Uie  States,  f 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  Prince  and  the  States  avowed  to 
each  other  their  designs  on  England.  On  the  advice  of  the  Prince, 
the  Republic  took  into  its  pay  and  service  a  farther  force  of  6,000 
Swedes. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  thus  supplied  and  for- 
warded by  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  with  surprising  zeal.  It 
is  in  politics,  and  above  all  in  diplomacy,  that  language  is  employed 
to  conceal,  not  disclose  intentions.  Nothing  could  be  more  super- 
ficial than  to  suppose,  with  the  manifestoes  of  the  time,  that  their 
High  Mightinesses,  who  loved  gain  quite  as  much  as  liberty,  and, 
like  most  other  republicans,  were  indifierent  to  the  liberty  of  every 
country  but  their  own,  embarked  their  subjects  and  their  wealth  in 
the  enterprise  against  popery,  slavery,  and  James,  from  aflfection  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people.  How  was  the  Louvestein  party,  comprising  the 
best  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  hating  both  the  house  of  Orange 
and  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  reconciled  almost  of  a  sudden  to  the 
magistracy  and  the  magistrate?  Bishop  Burnet  accounts  for  it  by 
Louis's  having  cut  oflf  the  supplies  of  secret  service  money  to 
D'Avaux,  who,  in  consequence,  could  no  longer  bribe  the  deputies. :( 

•  Lett,  de  QqjH  UL  au  Comte  de  Portland,  4th  Sept  168& 

t  Secret  Delib.  St  Gea,  20th  Sept  1688.  MS. 

i  Bishop  Burnet  manceayred  at  &e  same  time  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Hanorer  in 
the  enterprise.  With  this  view,  he,  «« of  himself,"  by  his  account,  «« acquunted  the 
Duchess  SopUa  with  the  secret,  and  promised  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  in  her  and  her  poisterity,  by  the  exduaonof  papists?"— thus  discloeing  the  great 
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The  same  slander  is  to  be  foand  in  the  spurious  Memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  Both  the  right  reverend  historian,  and  the 
anonymous  fabricatoryare  refuted  by  the  correspondence  of  D'Avauz.* 
That  ambassador  ransacked  the  cabinets,  and  stole  the  secrets  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  States,  and  even  his  own  subaltern,  D'AIby- 
yille,  by  corrupting  no  higher  virtue  than  that  of  domestics,  confes- 
sors, adepts  in  forgery,  and  court  intriguers. 

Jacobite  writers  have  ascribed  the  zeal  and  unanimity  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Holland  to  the  interest  which  they  had  in  the  fall  of  a  King 
of  England,  who  thought  only  of  extending  the  trade  and  husband- 
ing the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  and  to  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  the 
elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  govern  England  with 
the  prepossessions  of  a  Hollander.  This  supposition  is  not  ground- 
less. The  Prince  of  Orange  gave  a  secret  intimation  to  the  States, 
that  they  had  the  deepest  interest  in  his  success.  D'Avaux  writes 
to  his  master  as  a  fact  of  which  he  was  assured,  that  the  Prince  told 
the  council  he  was  invited  over  by  great  lords  and  bishops,  who 
looked  upon  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as  unequal  to  the  crisis; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  England  would  become 
a  republic,  which  would  be  the  ruin  of  Holland.f  But  the  more 
generous  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  Republic  must  have  favoured 
his  enterprise  from  other  and  higher  motives.  His  military  prepa- 
rations, so  late  as  the  beginning  of  1687,  were  regarded  with  jealous 
fear  by  the  Dutch  patriots,  who  suspected  him  of  designs  against 
whatever  of  republican  liberty  survived  the  revival  of  the  Stadthold- 
erate.;]:  His  real  design,  after  some  time,  became  apparent,  and  all 
jealousy  disappeared.  The  Louvestein  party,  now  considering  that 
he  had  no  son  to  inherit  usurped  power  in  Holland,  and  concluding 
that  the  crown  of  England  must  satiate  his  ambition,  however  de- 
vouring, lent  itself  willingly  to  an  enterprise  which  would  either 
convert  an  aspiring  hereditary  chief  of  the  Republic  into  a  powerful 
foreign  ally — ^^or  prove  fatal  to  him. 

■eciel,  and  a  second  time  dispcong  of  the  fuccession,  without  consulting  &e  Prince  of 
Orange.  This  is  one  of  the  strokes  of  incredible  presumption  wluch  have  exposed 
Burnet  to  suspicion  and  ridicule. 

*  N6got  du  Comte  D'Avaux,  in  print,  and  in  Fox  MSS.,  extracted  from  the  Dep6ts 
des  Affaires  Etrangdres,  at  Paris. 

t  Ce  qui  seiait  U  nunc  de  ce  p7»o."  D'Avaux  to  the  King,  IStili  Oct  1688.  ¥9X9 
MSS.  cocrobomted  by  extjacts  from  Sec.  Delib.  of  St  Gen.  MS. 

t  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelai,  25th  Feb.  1686.    Fox«  MSS. 
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Jambs>  mean  while,  woald  not  be  effectuallj  awakened  from  his 
fatal  delusion.  He  was  acted  upon  by  such  powerful  arts  of  intrigue 
and  perfidy,  that  Barillon,  who  was  within  the  circle,  did  not  wholly 
escape  them.  Louis  XIV.  alone  never  doubted  the  designs  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Writing  to  Barillon,  on  the  I8th  and  21st  of 
September,  he  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of  James 
and  his  ministers.  <<  At  the  court  where  you  are/'  says  he,  ^  they 
aeem  asleep  and  spell-bound,  whilst  threatened  at  home  and  abroad 
^ith  the  greatest  conspiracy  ever  formed."*  Barillon,  without 
Tenturing  to  differ  with  his  master,  says,  that  James  and  Sunderland 
think  tlie  invasion  of  England  visionary,  because  the  Prince  of 
Orange  could  hope  to  succeed  only  by  conducting  the  expedition  in 
person;  and  this  was  impossible  whilst  Holland  was  threatened  from 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. f  He  does  not,  he  says,  dispute  the  mat- 
ter directly  with  Sunderland  and  the  King.  It  was  become  a  court 
fashionit  to  laugh  at  those  who  entertained  the  idea  of  an  invasion 
as  pos8ible,§  and  he  was  himself  the  object  of  much  court  raillery. 
James,  he  thinks,  but  concealed  his  fears;  whilst  the  incredulity  of 
Lord  Sunderland  was  not  an  artifice  to  betray,  but  an  effect  of  the 
national  presumption.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Lord  Sunder- 
land made  Barillon  his  dupe.  He  certainly  employed  the  most  ef- 
fectual weapon  against  a  Frenchman,  whose  first  fear  is  that  of  rail- 
lery and  ridicule. 

Whilst  Sunderland  treated  as  a  chimera  ||  the  notion  of  an  invasion, 

*  Bar.  Cocfe&  Foi^  MSS. 
t  Bar.  Correa.  3d  and  16th  Sqit    Fox»  MSS. 

^  Air  de  la  cour,  &c.  The  MS.  Mem.  of  the  King^  cited  in  the  *<Life"  and  the  kt- 
ten  of  Barillon  thus  coincide. 
§  Bar.  18th  Sept    Fox,  MSS. 
IJLeBoi&Bar.    Fox»MSS. 
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he  took  or  afiected  to  take  measures  of  defence.  But  if  a  vigorom 
resolution  was  taken  one  dajy  it  was  abandoned  the  next  It  was  pro- 
posed in  a  council  of  the  chief  Catholics,  that  officers  of  doubtful 
fidelity  should  be  dismissed,  and  James  approved  it  But  rec<^ect- 
ing,  or  being  reminded  of,  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  Monmoath'^ 
rebellion,  he  changed  his  mind.*  It  was  actually  resolved,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  that  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham, 
and  others,  suspected  of  favouring  the  Prince  of  Orange,  should  be 
placed  under  arrestf  Two  only  of  those  named  were  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy ;  but  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  generally  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  So  obvious  was  its  prudence,  that  it  was  anti- 
cipated by  Sidney  as  the  certain  consequence  of  a  discovery  of  the 
Prince's  preparations,  and  as  likely  to  ruin  his  enterprise.  ^  It  is 
certain,"  says  he,  **  that  if  it  be  made  public  above  a  fortnight  before 
it  be  put  in  execution,  all  your  friends  will  be  clapped  up,  which 
will  terrify  others,  or  at  least  make  them  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
will  in  all  probability  ruin  the  whole  design.''^:  This  resolution, 
too,  was  abandcMied  through  the  advice  of  Sunderland ;  who  contend* 
ed  that  many  could  not  be  seized,  and  the  seizure  of  a  few  would 
but  give  an  alarm.§ 

Louis  XIV.  persevered  in  offering  James  his  counsels  and  his  aid, 
and  urged  him  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  The  King,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  go  the  utmost  length  short  of  actual  war  with 
the  Dtttch.||  He  proposed  to  equip  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  war; 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated,  through  Sunderland,  that  this  in- 
crease of  the  naval  force  could  not  be  efiected  without  money.  Ba- 
rillou  offered  400,000  livres,!  which  sum,  after  many  attempts  by 
Sunderland  to  obtain  more  was  accepted.  James  engaged  to  fit 
out  twenty  men-of-war  and  eight  fire-ships.  The  two  Kings  difiered 
respecting  their  destination.  Louis  would  have  ^m  sent  to  the 
JNorthern  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  junction  of  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  fleets.  James  thought  it  more  advisable  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  Downs  or  the  Channel,  to  attain  the  same  end.  Nei- 
ther, probably,  avowed  his  real  object  The  former  sought  to  pre- 
cipitate, the  latter  to  avoids  the  chances  of  a  hostile  collision  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch.'''*' 

Barillon  hesitated  whether  he  should  insist  on  a  money  treaty, 
regularly  signed,  or  trust  to  an  unsigned  memorandumi  and  the 

•  Bar.  30  Aout    Fox,  MSS. 

f  Bar.au  Roi,  18  Sept. 

4:  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Oiange.    Dal.  App,  p.  231. 

§  Bum.  voL  iii.  p.  314. 

I  Bar.  au  Boi,  22  Man,  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 

Ilbid. 

•*  The  same  to  the  nme,  8  Avril,  1688.    n>id. 


honour  of  Uie  eontraeling  parties.  His  master  dispensed  with  e 
written  engagement;  sent  bills  of  exchange  to  be  employed  in  part 
payment;  disclaimed  all  intention  of  engaging  Janes  in  a  quarrd 
with  the  Dotcby  or  any  other  power;  and  deelared,  that  all  he  re- 
quested of  him  was  to  make  such  demonstrations,  and  use  such  a 
tone  as  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace.*  Notwithstanding 
the  common  interests  and  intimate  relations  of  the  two  sovereigns^ 
each  obviously  practised  dissimulation  in  his  transactions  with  the 
other.  <<  Tell  your  master/'  said  James  to  Barilion,  ^<  that  I  pledge 
myself  to  every  thing  short  of  making  war;  perhaps  I  may  be 
brought,  by  little  and  little,  even  to  that:  as  soon  as  I  have  my  fleet 
equipped  at  sea,  they  shall  find  me  taking  a  higher  tone,  and  my 
mediation  will  be  more  authoritative* '^t  He  evidently  held  oul 
this  lure  as  an  artifice  to  expedite  the  payment  of  the  whole  supply. 
But  the  circumstance  is  more  deserving  of  attention  in  another  re- 
spect. If  in  this  and  other  instances,  he  indisputably  dissembled 
with  Louis,  may  not  his  few  and  subdued  commendations  of  the 
French  King's  zeal  to  eradicate  Protestantism  in  France  by  perse* 
cution,  have  proceeded  from  the  interests  of  the  politician,  not  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  persecutor? 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Louis  doubted,  for  a  moment,  upon  what 
he  called  good  information,  whether  the  Dutch  fleet  would  attempt 
any  thing  against  England  before  the  following  year,  but  declares 
that  his  fleet  is  ready  to  act  at  the  shortest  notice:  j:  on  the  Idth  he 
repeata  to  James  his  warnings  of  immediate  danger,  and  instructs 
Barillon  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  King's  forces  by  sea  and  landy 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  officers.^  He  urged  strenuously,  that  snch 
regiments  as  coold  be  relied  on,  should  be  brought  over  from  Ire- 
land. The  prejudice  in  England  against  the  Irish  «was  still  strong^' 
than  that  against  the  Frendi;  and  this  measure  also  was  over- 
ruled through  the  influence  of  Sunderland,  Churchill,  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  II 

The  French  King  was  now  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war  nominally 
against  the  Emperor — in  fact,  against  the  whole  confederacy  of 
Augsburg.  It  is  stated,  that  he  proposed  to  begin  by  attacking 
Maestricht  and  the  Low  Countries, — not  Philipsbargh  and  the 
Empire,T-^whieh  would  paralyse  or  divert  the  armament  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  This  he  enjoined  James  to  keep  inviolably  secret, 
even  from  his  miaisters.  The  States  soon  re*enforced  the  garrison  of 

•LeRoiiLBar.  5AniU1688.    Fooc,  M8S. 

t  The  sBine  to  the  same,  15th  April,  1S68. 

^LeRoil^Bar.    5Au£^.1688.     Fox,  MSS. 

§Id.ibid. 

I  MS.  Memoin  cited  in  Life  of  King  Junes,  v<4.  u.  p.  197* 

1  Life  of  King  Wilfiam.    Kennet 
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Maestricht  with  6000  men.  Louis  had  confided  the  seeret  only  to 
LouToifl,  and  desired  to  be  informed  by  James  whether  he  had  com- 
municated  it  to  any  person.  The  latter  replied^  that  he  had  told 
it  only  to  Lord  Sunderland;  upon  which  the  French  monarch  gave 
him  up  in  despair,  as  a  man  so  bent  upon  his  own  ruin  that  nothing 
teould  save  him.* 

A  version  somewhat  difierent  is  given  in  the  military  memoirs  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  there  stated,  that  war  being  resolved,  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  were  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  one  side  it  was  proposed  to  operate  powerfully  by 
sea,  and  march  a  strong  force  against  Maestricht  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. This  would  prevent  the  Dutch  from  employing  their  fleet 
and  army  in  an  expedition  against  England.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  urged,  that  the  Empire  should  be  attacked  with  promptitude 
and  vigour,  which  would  compel  the  Emperor,  pressed  on  his  east- 
ern frontier  by  the  Turks,  to  call  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his  aid.f 
The  latter  counsel  prevailed  with  Louis,  under  the  auspices  of  Lou- 
vois;  and  the  Dauphin  left  Versailles  on  the  25th^  of  September,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  which  already  invested  Philips* 
burgh.  §  This  is  described  as  the  first  false  step  in  the  first  war 
which  proved  inglorious  to  Louis  XIV.  ||  D' Avaux  writes  on  the 
subject  with  remarkable  frankness  to  his  master.  "  Never,"  says  he, 
^  did  news  give  more  joy  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  than  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh,  so  much  did  be  fear  the  march 
of  the  French  troops  upon  Flanders  or  the  Lower  Rhine."T  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  says,  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  had  raised  the 
Dutch  funds  ten  per  cent,  and  the  States-Creneral  had  become  inso- 
lent upon  their  good  fortune.**  Had  Louis  fallen  promptly  with 
his  chief  force  upon  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, this  attack,  it  has  been  said,  would  have  disconcerted  the 
"measures  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.ff  The  remark  will  probably 
suggest  itself  in  reply,  that  the  Prince  with  his  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, the  States  with  their  paramount  regard  to  their  own  safety  and 

*  Bart  Nolje  on  Burnet,  314^  315^  and  Dd.  App. 

f  (Euvres  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  iv.  p.  285. 

t  Voltaire  dates  his  departure  the  22d,  and  flavs^  that  when  leaving^  the  cooit  he 
was  addressed  publicly-  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  niUowinr  words»  which,  fixmi  the 
mouth  of  that  proud  and  pampered  monarch  to  the  heir  of  hb  crown,  are  not  destitute 
of  grandeur  and  manuuiimity: — "Mon  fils,  en  vous  envoyant  commander  roes  ar- 
mees,  je  tous  donne  lea  occasions  de  fiiire  connattre  votre  m^te.  AUez  le  mondcr 
a  toute  I'Europe,  afin  que  quand  je  viendrai  k  mourir  on  ne  s'apperpotye  pas  que  le 
rm  suit  mort" 

§  (Euvres  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ir.  p.  256. 
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ioterettfl,  moat  hare  contemplated  and  provided  against  a  contingency 
BO  obyioua.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact  contemplated,  and  precautions 
MTcre  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  he  still  regarded  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  French,  by  operating 
against  the  Low  Coaotries  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  appre- 
hended, as  the  consequence,  that  the  German  Princes  could  not 
spare  him  their  troops;  that  Marshal  D'Humiereshad  only  to  march 
on  Brussels  in  order  to  become  master  of  the  Low  Countries;  and 
that  the  States-General,  threatened  with  danger  so  immediate  and 
formidable,  would  abandon  altogether  the  expedition  to  Englaad.* 
This  error  of  Louis,  if  really  committed  by  him,  was  one  of  his  most 
serious  mistakes,  both  in  war  and  politics.  It  would  seem  as  if  hii 
more  fortunate  and  sagacious  counsels  were  influenced  for  a  moment 
by  the  evil  destiny  of  James. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  respecting  an  attack  upon 
Maestricht,  and  however  Louis  may  have  expressed  himself  respect- 
ing James  as  a  man  doomed  to  destruction,  he  did  not  abandon  him 
to  his  fate.  He  proposed  to  re-enforce  the  British  fleet  with  a  French 
squadron  of  sixteen  sail;  and  with  this  combined  force  to  attack  and 
overpower  the  invading  Dutch  fleetf  A  treaty  for  the  junction  of 
the  French  and  English  fleets  was  signed,  but  with  blanks  left  for 
the  time  and  place.  James,  deferring  still  to  the  fears  and  preju- 
dices of  his  subjects,  and  the  advice  of  his  council,:^  rejected  the 
ofier  of  the  French  squadron,  as  he  had  rejected  that  of  the  French 
troops,  but  desired  that  it  should  be  kept  disposable  at  Brest.  The 
negotiation  did  not  escape  the  Dutch  ambassador,  Van  Citters.  Hs 
remonstrated  with  the  King,  and  repeated  his  disclaimer  of  any  hos- 
tile designs  on  the  part  of  the  Republic.  James  replied,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  employ  the  French  fleet,  unless  compelled  to  it  by 
the  ambassador's  masters.^  Even  when  the  invasion  was  placed 
beyond  doubt,  he  abstained  from  employing  the  squadron  at  Brest; 
«  finding,'' he  says,  '<a  general  aversion,  not  only  in  his  council, 
but  in  all  his  commanders  by  sea  and  land  to  the  assistance  proffered 
by  France«"||  He  adds,  that  <<  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Churchill, 
and  others,  had  already  taken  their  measures  with  the  Prince  o[ 
Orange,  and  had  so  great  an  apprehension  of  the  French  squadron 
joining,  that  they  industriously  fomented  the  natural  aversion  the 
English  have  to  the  French,  in  order  to  prevent  it  Nay,  they 
found  fault  with  the  King's  sending  for  the  few  Irish,  and  so  cixn* 

•  Lett  de  GuiL  m.  aa  Comte  de  Portiuid. 

t  life  of  King  Jamei,  186. 
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Dingly  infiDiuted  their  pretended  jealoones,  that  the  coonetl  gave 
into  it,  some  with  a  design  to  betray  the  King,  others  becaoae  their 
heads  turned;  so  that  those  very  men,  who  had  advised  the  things 
which  had  given  such  oflfence  to  the  Church  of  England,  turned  on 
the  toe,  and  were  at  once  for  undoing  all  they  had  done,  even  to 
the  liberty  of  conscience  itself. ''*  James  mentions  Lord  Sander- 
land,  without  directly  accusing  him  of  treachery,  but  in  aoeh  a 
manner  as  to  negative  that  minister's  assertion  that  the  measures 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Church  of  England  were  adopted  against  his 
advice.t 

The  incredulity  of  the  King  respecting  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  wholly  ceased  about  the  middle  of  September.^  He  still 
declined  the  proffered  aid  of  the  French  squadron,  so  late  as  the 
11th  of  October.§  Louis  at  last  appears  to  give  up  in  despair.  *^  The 
Kfttsal  of  my  fleet,"  he  writes  to  D'Avaux,  <<  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land,  to  please  his  subjects,  opens  the  way  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  to  wait  the  event ''||  The  King,  how- 
ever, possessed  resources,  and  even  took  measures  for  resistance, 
which,  employed  by  a  man  comononly  resolute  and  capable,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  enemy.  But  James  was  soon  abandoned, 
even  by  that  spurious  resolution  of  weak  minds — his  obstinacy;  and 
when  he  thought  the  heads  of  his  advisers  turned,  the  only  head  that 
really  turned  was  his  own. 

He  made  somcf  forlorn  attempts  abroad  to  divert  the  storm.  IFAU 
byville,  in  a  formal  audience,  called  npon  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
explain  the  motives  of  his  warlike  preparation,  and  to  extinguish 
the  rumours  then  prevalent  through  Europe,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  invade  England.  The  Prince  treated  the  ambassador  with  more 
than  his  usual  indifference.  His  only  answer  was,  that  jealousies 
prevailed  in  all  quarters,  f  A  memorial  was  presented  at  the  same 
time  by  D'Alby  ville  to  the  States-General,  solemnly  disavowing,  in 
the  nanoe  of  his  master,  any  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King 
of  France;  and  ofiering,  on  the  King's  part,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  asseveration,  by  taking  measures,  in  concert  with  the  States, 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Nineguen,  the  truce  of  twenty  years,  and 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  Similar  assurances  were  given  by  his 
envoys  to  the  other  powers  in  amity  with  him.  Louis,  informed 
of  those  proceedings,  wrote  to  Barillon:— *^  I  find,''  said  he,  '<  that 

*  MS.  Mem.  of  King  Jtmea,  cited  in  life,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  IST. 

t  Ibid.  p.  297. 

^  Life  of  King  James,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.  Letters  of  Louii  and  BariDon,  from  lOtfa  to 
20th  Sept.    Fox,  MSS. 

§  Bar.  to  Louis,  11th  Oct    Fox^  MSS. 
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the  miniflten  of  the  King  of  England  at  the  Hagae,  and  at  Rome, 
propose  on  his  part  to  join  my  enemies,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange 
consents  to  desist  from  his  enterprise.  I  am,  notwithstanding,  still 
ready  to  aid  him.'**  This  was  neither  friendship  nor  magnanimity* 
He  at  last  became  alarmed  lest  James,  in  the  extremity  of  his  dan- 
ger, should  join  the  confederates;  and  instructed  fiarillon  to  suggest^ 
as  from  himself,  an  oiensire  and  defensive  treaty.  The  States^ 
mean  while,  continued  to  insist  on  the  existence  of  a  French  alliance, 
and  completed  the  preparations  of  the  Prince.  The  military  part 
of  the  armament  consisted  of  10,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  the  best 
troops  of  the  Republic;  and  the  Prince^  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
Sidney,  borrowed  Marshal  Schomberg  from  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  gone  over  some  weeks 
before,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  navy,  with 
some  reloctance  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the 
Prince. 

The  States-Greneral  had  good  grounds  for  distrusting  the  over- 
tures of  the  King.  Lord  Sunderland  told  Barillon,  that  the  King's 
sole  object  was  delay;  that  he  felt  his  affairs  in  the  last  extremity; 
that  in  eight  days,  perhaps,  he  might  be  driven  out  of  England; 
that  drowning  men  catch  at  any  thing;  that  if  the  overtures  made 
to  the  States  had  the  effect  of  conjuring  the  storm,  or  creating  divi- 
sion between  the  States  and  the  Prince,  his  Christian  Majesty  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at  so  fortunate  a  result  f  <<I  see,'' 
said  Louis,  **  Sunderland  will  do  any  thing,  however  detrimental 
to  his  master,  only  to  gain  time."  The  only  advantage  which 
James  derived  from  the  memorial  of  D'Alby ville  was  the  equivocal 
or  slight  one  of  publishing  it  in  the  same  Gazette  which  announced 
to  the  nation  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  an  invasion  from  Hoi-. 
land.:|: 

The  King's  measures  of  defence  maybe  divided  into  political  and 
military.  The  former  was  an  abandonment  or  recantation  of  his 
whole  course  of  domestic  policy  to  that  hour.  He  unsaid  and  undid 
all  that  he  had  hitherto  said  and  done,  and  went  backwards,  as  he 
had  gone  forward,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Sunderland.^  That 
minister,  denounced  by  his  enemies,  and  suspected  by  his  master, 
had  recovered  his  credit  by  declaring  himself  a  Catholic.  The 
King's  first  step,  under  his  guidance,  was  to  command  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  such  other  prelates  as 
were  within  his  reach.      Lord  Sunderland,  who  wrote  to  them  in 

•LeBoiftBariUoii,28  0ctl68a.    Fox,  MSS. 
tBar«iBoi,3et70ct  1688.    Fox,liB8. 
4  Gazette,  31gt  Sq>t  1688. 
§  MS .  Mem,  of  King  Jameib  dted  in  life,  &c. 
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(he  King^fl  name,  merely  stated,  that  **  his  Majesty  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  speak  to  them/'    An  interview  took  place.     It  ended 
only  in  general  expressions  of  favour  and  affection  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  of  duty  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  bishopa* 
One  bishop  (Ken)  is  stated  to  have  observed,  <<  that  they  might 
18  well  not  have  stirred  a  foot  out  of  their  diocesses.''f    This  de- 
scent or  ascent  from  spiritual  obsequiouaness  to  ptofane  familiarity 
was  a  sign  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  King. 
^       Writs  had  been  issued  for  the  meeting  of  a  parliament     To  neu- 
tralize the  bad  impression  produced  by  the  '<  closeting/'  and  calm 
the  fears  entertained  for  the  Established  Church,  it  was  announced 
by  proclamation,  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  electors,  that  the 
elections  should  take  place  with  entire  freedom;  that  his  Majesty's 
object  was  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience  by  act  of  parliament, 

I  preserve  the  several  Acts  of  Uniformity,  and  exclude  those  already 
disqualified  from  the  House  of  Commons.  J  A  second  proclamation 
made  known  the  fact,  and  exposed  in  detail  the  false  pretences  and 
real  purposes  of  the  Dutch  invasion,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  object  was  absolute  conquest  of  the  kingdom. §  '*  Whilst 
(the  King  said)  some  restless  and  wicked  spirits,  forgetting  former 
miseries,  and  insensible  to  his  reiterated  mercies,  would  embroil  the 
kingdom  in  blood  and  rapine,  he  relied  upon  the  courage,  fidelity, 
and  allegiance  of  his  people;  and  as  he  had  formerly  ventured  his 
life  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation,  so  now  he  was  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  thereof.^'  This  obliged  him,  he  said, 
contrary  to  his  intention  and  inclination,  to  recall  the  writs  for  par- 
liament, because  he  could  not  attend  it,  having  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  where  his  presence  was  no  less  necessary.|| 

The  approach  of  invasion  thus  put  to  flight  all  hope  of  a  parlia- 

V  ment,  which,  even  without  this  incident,  would  probably  not  have 
been  assembled,  f  On  the  2d  of  October,  James  issued  a  general 
pardon,  from  which,  however,  sixteen  persons,  voluntary  exiles,  or 
persons  fled  from  justice  in  the  late  and  present  reign,  were  except- 
ed;** and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  promised  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  charter  of  London. 
The  Bishops,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the  sally  of  Bishop  Ken, 


*  Balph,  voL  i.  p.  1012.    The  King  told  them  he  ihould  tike  off  the  i 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.    He  litUe  thoag^ht  that  the  disobedient  Bishop  was  at  the 
time  guilty  of  high  tresion,  in  agning  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Oiange. 

fid.  ibid. 

i  Gaz.  21st  Sept  1688. 

§  Gaz.  28th  Sept  1688. 

I  life  of  King  James,  from  his  HS.  Mem.  voL  il  p.  184. 

1  Bar.  au  Roi, 2 Sept  1688.    FoiylfSS. 

**  Burnet  was  of  the  number. 
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were  piqued  by  the  fruitlewi  termination  of  their  interview  with  the 
King.  They  had  come  prepared  to  be  consulted  by  him  as  **  the 
chief  support  of  the  English  monarchy;"*  and  either  to  sway  hit 
counsels  with  episcopal  humility,  or  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect 
which  should  renve  the  eclat  of  their  late  martyrdom  in  the  Tower.t 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  their  request,  solicited  an  au- 
dience. He  waited  on  the  King  for  this  purpose,  on  Sunday  the 
30th  of  September;  and  was  told  that  he  should  be  received,  with 
the  other  prelates,  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Their  audience  was 
postponed  to  Wednesday.  James,  mean  while,  proclaimed  his  ge- 
neral pardon,  and  the  restoration  of  its  charter  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  Bishops  were  thus  foiled,  in  their  calculation  of  obtaining 
credit  with  the  city  and  the  public  as  the  King's  advisers  in  these 
acts  of  royal  {prace. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  October,  the  Archbishop,  accompanied 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Peterborough,  London,  Winchester,  and  St  Asaph,  waited  on  the 
King  with  their  written  advice,  under  ten  several  heads.  It  set 
forth,  in  substance,  that  he  should  employ  in  the  public  service  those 
only  who  were  legally  qualified;  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion; restore  the  President  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College;  set 
aside  all  licenses  by  which  Catholics  taught  public  schools;  allow 
the  dispensing  power  to  be  debated  and  settled  in  parliament;  inhi- 
bit the  four  foreign  (Catholic)  bishops  calling  themselves  Vicars 
Apostolical;  fill  up  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  the  archi-episcopal  chair  of  York; 
restore  the  other  charters,  <<as,"  says  the  Archbishop,  <<we  hear 
God  hath  put  into  your  Majesty's  heart  to  do  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, tv/dch  toe  intended  to  have  miuk  othertoise  one  qf  ourprin-^ 
eipal  reqttesi^;^^  call  a  free  and  regular  parliament  for  the  securing 
the  Qiurch  of  England  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  all  his 
subjects,  in  which  parliament,  also,  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
due  liberty  of  conscience;  above  all,  that  his  Majesty  would  allow 
his  bishops  to  offer  him  such  motives  and  arguments  as  may  per- 
suade him  to  renounce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
return  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  been  bap- 
tized and  educated*  The  King  might  have  told  their  Lordships,  in 
reply  to  this  last  article,  that  though  the  fact  of  being  baptized  and 
educated  in  a  religion  be  one  of  the  most  common  motives  for  con- 
tinuing in  it,  yet  it  is  no  argument  for  its  truth,  and  consequently  no 
spiritual  reason  for  returning  to  it    Of  two  Protestant  church  dig- 

•EchanL  t  Vide  Spxat's  account    Letter  to  Ponet 
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nitariesy  ttte  one^*  in  archdeaoon,  attles  tkat  the  Arddbidiop  ( 
voured  to  bring  back  the  £ing  to  the  religion  of  his  baptism  and 
education  in  a  private  conference,  by  a  discourse  which  aavoived  of 
all  the  free  breathings  of  the  i»*imitiTe  times  of  Christianity;  but  Che 
Romish  religion  bad  now  taken  too  deep  root  in  his  royal  breasL'' 
The  other^f  a  bishop,  ascribes  the  perverseness  of  James,  not  to  the 
deep  roots  of  popery,  but  to  Divine  Frovideoce.  It  is  a  very  ofien- 
stve,  but  very  common,  weakness  in  men  to  make  Providence  tbe 
partisan  of  their  sectarian  passions.  This  speech  from  a  prelate 
transgresses  the  common  limits  of  human  presumption. 

The  advice  of  the  Bishops  failed  to  efieot  their  purpose,  **  of  get* 
ting  some  credit  to  themselves  and  the  church.^'}  Churchmen,  Dis- 
senters, and  Catholics  united  in  denouncing  the  scheme  of  reconci- 
liation submitted  by  the  Archbishop.  The  parties  thos  in  accord  aa 
to  the  fact  of  condemnation  went  upon  widely  different  grounds.  Dr. 
Sherlock  disavowed  it  as  an  abandonment  of  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Bishops  in  their  petition;  Johnson,  in  a  pamphlet,  reprobated  it 
as  <<  a  mountebank  remedy;"  and  the  Catholics  descriWd  it  as  acoa- 
trivance  of  the  King's  enemies.  Johnson  was  a  zealot,  who  seldom 
wrote  the  word  papist  without  the  epithet  Moody.  His  violence 
was  redeemed  by  his  fearless  conscience,  and  excused  by  the  cruel 
sentence  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign.  If  a 
fanatic  were  capable  of  reasoning,  he  might  have  reflected  that  it  was 
the  tyrant,  not  the  papist,  who  had  wronged  bian. 

James  adopted  many  of  the  proposals  which  tbe  Archbishop  had 
\  made  to  him.  He  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  re^ 
stgnation  of  Sprat  proves  that  tribunal  to  have  been  already  on  the 
wane.  He  restored  the  charter  of  London  by  the  hands  of  the  Cban* 
cellor  Jeffreys.  That  person,  on  his  way  to  tbe  city,  was  liooled  by 
the.  populace,  but  received  at  Guildhall  with  joyous  aedamatioo,  an 
harangue  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  vote  of  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  King.  The  other  abrogated  charters  were  restored.  In  riiort, 
Catholics  were  removed  from  all  but  military  employ menlfe;  and  the 
)ords*lieotenant8  of  counties  were  commanded  to  esamine  and  report 
on  all  abases  committed  in  the  recentregulationsof  corporailebodiea.§ 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  commismoned,  as  visiter,  ^  to  settle 
the  Society  of  Magdalen  College  regularly  and  staUitably."!  These 
concessions,  though  in  acoordanee  with  the  proposals  of  the  Sishofis, 
obtained  them  little  credit.  They  gave  offence  by  some  eonoessions 
which  they  made  in  nlurn  to  the  King.     The  Archbishop  of  Can- 

•  Echard.  f  Keiinet.  *  Sprat's  Letter. 

§  Gazette,  llih  October.  |  Ibid.  13th  actober. 


terbwy  and  Bishop  of  Chiebester  joined  in  the  eonieention  of  Hdl^ 
as  Bidhop  of  Oxford.  A  new  form  of  prajer  was  put  ibrth,  '<on 
his  Majesty's  present  danger/'  in  glowing  terms  of  loyalty  and  tf- 
feeiion  to  the  King.  <<  We  beseech  thee,  oh  Godt''  they  say>  "  in  . 
this  time  of  danger^  save  and  protect  our  most  gracious  King:  give 
thy  holy  tnj^Is  charge  over  him.''  Two,  if  not  three,  of  the  Bishopa 
who  thus  invoked  the  attendance  of  God's  angela  to  save  and  pro* 
tect  him^^ — Comptoni  of  London,  Trelawney^  of  Bristol,  and  Lloyd, 
o£  St  Asaph's^ — were  engaged  to  the  utmost  depth  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange! 

The  King  derived  still  less  advantage  from  his  concessions  than 
the  Bishopa  from  their  counsels.  It  was  supposed  that  his  conces*  v 
sions  were  extorted  from  his  fears,  and  would  be  revoked  when  he 
found  or  thought  himself  the  stronger.  Bad  faith  and  a  deceitful 
afterthought  were  suspected  from  his  measureSy-^-especidly  from 
that  relating  to  Magdalen  College,-«-and  the  defective  and  tnexecu* 
table  c(Hnmissioo9  issued  for  restoring  their  charters  to  the  corpora- 
tioQS.*  The  pomp  with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  baptized 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  looked  upon^ 
flays  Biahop  Kennet,  <'  as  a  designed  insult  upon  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, "f 

No  effort  at  the  same  time  was  left  untried  to  persuade  the  nation 
that  the  child  wassupposititious,  and  that  the  King  and  Queen  con- 
spired with  the  Jesuits  to  practise  this  outrageous  imposture.  The 
memorial  already  alluded  to,  published  in  Holland,  was  circulated 
io  England.  It  waa  given  out  that  the  mother  of  the  pretended 
Prince  was  coming  over  in  the  Dutch  fleet.;];  James  was  reduced  to 
the  necesaity  of  adopting  a  measure  the  most  afflicting  and  humili- 
ating to  him  as  a  sovereign  and  parent  On  the  22d  of  October^  he 
called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  to  verify  the 
birth  of  his  son.  The  evidence  was  the  most  complete,  the  most  con* 
clusive»  and  the  most  revoking  that  could  be  produced,  or  can  be 
imaj^oed*  When  the  investigation  closed^  James  addressed  the 
council  with  mournful  emotion:^ — ^  There  are,"  says  he,  <<  none  of 
you  but  will  believe  me  who  suffered  so  much  for  conscienee-sake> 
incapable  of  so  great  a  villany  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  children. 
I  thank  Ood  those  that  know  me  know  well  that  it  is  my  principle 
to  do  aa  I  would  be  done  by,  for  that  ia  the  law  and  the  prophets; 
and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  do  the  least  wrong  to 
any  of  my  children."    The  evidence  containing  details  from  which 

•  Reresby's  Memoirs. 

t  HiB  baptism  in  the  chapel  of  St  Jamea's,  by  the  name  of  JaoMS  Francif  Edwwd, 
with  the  Pope,  repreaented  by  the  nuncio,  for  his  god&tfaer,  and  the  Quecfrdomget 
godmother,  was  announced  in  the  Gasette  of  the  15tb  of  October. 

^  Kennet 
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the  imagioatioQ  shrinks,  was  sworn,  registered,  and  made  pablic, 
<<  with/'  says  Burnet,  <<  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  the  court  ex-' 
pected  from  it." 

Burnet  has  treated  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queers  and  this  investi- 
gation with  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and  truth.  He  suppresses- 
and  perverts,  and  rakes  together,  without  proof,  particulars  wfaich^ 
if  true,  could  be  known  only  in  the  utmost  familiarity  of  medical  or 
menial  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  But  he  had  collected  evidence 
and  published  pamphlets,  by  order,  on  the  subject  during  the  heat  of 
parties,  and  the  right  reverend  historian  would  bear  out  the  partisan. 

The  Princess  Anne  remained  unconvmced.  Her  conscience  would 
be  entitled  to  more  respect  if  she  had  not  studiously  absented  her- 
self from  the  Queen's  delivery  and  the  investigation,  whilst  her  ab- 
sence was  represented  to  be  a  contrivance  of  her  father  to  aid  the 
fraud.  She  could  not  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  when  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  was  presented  to  her  by  her  father's  order,*  and  de- 
clined receiving  it,  *^  because,"  she  said,  ^^  no  evidence  could  have 
more  weighfwilh  her  than  the  word  of  the  King."t  Another  woman 
might  have  declined  the  perusal  from  this  motive,  or  from  the  deli- 
cacies of  nature  and  her  sex;  but  in  the  coarse-minded  and  unnatural 
daughter  of  James,  it  was  equivocation  and  hypocrisy.  It  should  be 
added,  that  her  doubts  vanished  for  a  moment  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  <^  the  Prince  of  Wales, ^'  and  a  pious  aspiration  for  his  eternal 
felicity  upon  the  prospect  of  his  death.  Writing  to  her  sister  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1688,  she  says,  '<  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  ill  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  he  has  been  so- bad  as  some  people  say,  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  an  angel  in  heaven.  ":|; 

Sunderland,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  his  intrigues  and  versatility 
j  of  his  changes,  fell  at  last.  His  disgrace  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  treachery.  The  charge  made  against  him  by  the  friends 
of  James  is,  that  he  encouraged  his  trusting  master  in  all  the  measures 
respecting  religion  which  most  shocked  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people;  that  the  King-^  by  his  advice,  alien- 
ated the  Church  of  England,  lay  and  clerical;  that  he  advised  James 
to  retrace  his  steps,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  the 
nonconformists,  and  that  he  betrayed  the  most  important  and  secret 
councils'of  his  master  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  through  his  wife  and 
uncle.§  The  minister  was  closeted  with  the  Queen,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  his  place  through  her  influence,  when  a  message  was  brought 
him  from  the  King,  to  deliver  up  the  seals  to  Lord  Middleton.|| 

•VanCitL,  9th  Nov.  1688. 

f  MS.  Mem.  of  King  James,  cited  in  Life,  &c. 

#  Birche's  Notes  in  Dal.  App. 

^  Life  of  James,  and  Eztncts  from  MS.  Mem. 

I  Bar.  au  Ken,  8  Nov.  1688.     Fox,  MSS. 
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Shrinking  from  the  idea  of  court  disgrace,  and  catching  still  at  the 
shadow  of  court  favour,  he  gave  out  that  he  merely  retired,  because 
it  vfHB  impolitic  any  longer  to  employ  Catholics,  not  frdm  any  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  King.*  His  ruin  Was  impending  over  him 
aoce  the  trial  of  the  Bishop6.t  The  King,  in  an  access^  confidence, 
produced  by  his  receiving  a  supply  of  100,000  crowns  from  Baril« 
Ion,  told  that  minister  that  Sunderland  '>  was  afraid;"  that  he  thwart- 
ed and  ofiended  persons  the  most  faithful ;  that  his  services  were  no 
looger  satisfactory.";]:  The  faithful  servants  who  complained  of  San* 
derland,  were,  doubtless,  Father  Petre  and  Lord  Melfort,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  ruling  the  counsels  of  the  King.  "  Lord  Sunderland," 
says  BarilloD,  ^  did  not  open  his  mind  to  nte ;  he  merely  said  that 
his  sole  ofience  was  seeing  things  as  they  are — ^in  extremity.''^  It 
may  be  doubted  or  denied  that  Sunderland  betrayed  the  counsels  of 
his  sovereign.  He  is,  at  least,  chargeable  with  serving  the  King  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  Prince.  But  the 
minister  who  served  his  sovereign  with  this  reservation  was  a  traitor 
to  his  trust.  It  is  avowed  by  himself,  that  **  accusations  of  high  trea- 
son, and  some  other  reasons  relating  to  affairs  abroad,  drew  the 
King's  displeasure  on  him,||  and  that  he  expected  no  less  than  the 
loss  of  his  head."  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  King  William,  dated 
from  Amsterdam,  March  8,  1689,  would  seem  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  be  had  incurred  the  penalty.  **  I  thought,^'  says  he,  ''  I  had 
served  the  public  so  importantly  in  contributing  what  lay  in  me  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  your  glorious  undertaking,  that  the  having 
been  in  an  odious  ministry  ought  not  to  have  obliged  me  to  be  ab- 
sent.^ Thb  avowal  would  be  decisive  in  the  case  of  another  man ; 
but  Sunderland  was  one  who  would  cover  himself  with  fictitious  in- 
famy to  serve  a  purpose  of  ambition,  profit,  or  court  favour. 

Barillon,  writing  two  days  before  Sunderland  was  dismissed,  says, 
**  The  King  imputed  to  him  weakness,  not  treachery ;''  and  gives  it 
as  his  own  opinion,  that  he  sought  only  to  break  his  fall,  and  secure 
a  retreat.**  He  asked  Barillon  to  procure  him  a  refuge  in  France, 
boasted  of  his  fidelity  to  the  good  cau8e,ff  duped  the  French  ambas- 
sador into  forwarding  his  request  with  a  recommendation  to  Louis 
Xiy.,|:|: — and  went  to  Holland.  His  career  is  not  without  value  as 
a  moral  lesson.  The  most  unprincipled,  the  most  adroit,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  able,  of  that  compound  class  of  ministers,  half  states- 

*  Life  of  King  James,  vol  u.  p.  303. 
tBar.auRoi,  8N0V.I688.    Fox,  MSS. 

4  Bar.  au  Boi,  25  Oct.  1688.    Fox,  MSS.  §  Id.  ibid. 

I  Letter  of  Lord  Sunderland  to  a  Friend. 
t  Dal.  App. 

**  <'  Se  menager  une  chute  plus  douce  et  se  preparer  une  retraite  sdve,"    Bar.  to 
the  King,  25th  Oct.  1688.     Fox,  MSS. 
tt  Bar  to  the  King,  4th  Nov.  1688.    Fox,  MSS.  t^d.  ibid. 
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umth  half  i&trigiier,  be  ugiMilj  failed,  and  neitlMr  tui  gahteqotiit 
Te-48cent  Dor  useful  terVkes,  have  rescued  h»  name  fircMu  contenipt 
It  is  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  inconsistency  in  his  character,  thai  he 
was  in  theory  a  republican.*  Ambitious  men,  finding  tbemsehret  ua- 
abte  to  realise  their  dreams,  learn  to  despise  the  community,  discard 
their  principles,  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  their  ambition,  and 
swim  with  the  stream. 

Barillon  calculated  upon  Godeiphin's  being  the  succesmr  of  Son- 
derland,  from  his  possessing  the  secret  of  the  French  pension-f  Bui 
James  confided  to  him  that  secret  from  necessity,  not  choice,  becauK 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  chief  of  the  Treasury  department, 
—and  was  particularly  displeased  at  the  moment,  because  Crodol* 
phin  advised  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange4  It  was  e&pect* 
ed,  for  a  moment,  that  Rochester  would  be  restored  to  his  place  and 
influence  in  the  King's  counsels.^  His  love  of  place,  subservient  high 
church  toryism,  and  the  vindictive  pleasure  of  a  triumph  over  Sun* 
derland,  rendered  this  supposition  not  improbable.  But  his  party 
now  either  directly  participated  in  the  designs  of  the  Prince,  or  de- 
spaired of  the  fortunes  of  the  King.  Nottingham,  after  a  long  confe- 
rence by  command  with  the  King,  refused  to  sit  in  the  council.]! 

The  Catholic  interest  now  recovered  its  ascendant  under  the  aua- 
pices  of  Lord  Melfort  and  Father  Petre-IT  The  King's  couaseb  were 
vacillating  and  weak ;  yet  had  his  military  measures  been  but  as 
vigorously  pursued  as  they  were  prudently  designed,  hia  military 
means  but  employed  with  a  decision  and  energy  proportioned  to  thor 
strength,  organization,  and  the  crisis; — had  James  himself  possessed 
the  qualities  of  an  able  captain^  or  had  he  had  a  capable  lieutenant, 
instead  of  the  degenerate  nephew  of  Turenne, — the  Prmce  of 
Orange  would  most  probably  have  naet  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

The  King  began  by  coHecting,  strengthening,  and  disposing  his 
fleet  He  fitted  out  more  ships  to  re-enforce  the  squadron  actually 
at  sea.  It  now  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  chiefly  third  and  fourth  rate» 
as  best  suited  to  the  season.**  To  these  he  added  sixteen  fire-sbips. 
He^  at  the  same  time,  ordered  home  his  squadrons  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  West  Indies-ff  Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  Roger  Strick- 
land, and  Sir  John  Bury,  were  the  three  flag-officers  appointed  to 
command.  Dartmouth,  a  Protestant,  was  placed  over  Strickland,  a 
Catholic,  to  conciliate  the  seamen.  **  Men  came  in,"  says  the  King, 
''  so  fast,  that  greater  despatch  was  made  than  could  well  have  been 

•Halifax,  MS.  f  ^^^  ^th  Nov.  Fox,  MSS.  tId.22dKoT. 

%  Van  Citt,  9th  Nov.  1688.  |  Van  Citt.,  15th  Oct.  1688. 

1  Van  Citt.,  9lh  Nov.    Bar.  25th  Nov. 
**  MS.  Mem.  of  James,  cited  in  Life,  vol  ii.  p.  186.  ff  Id.  ibid. 


ggptctef  The  King,  ki  apito  of  fab  religion^  was  popnhr  in  flie 
Davy:  that  service  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  zeal,  bi»  iiidiutry,  and 
ewen  bis  ingeatdty ;  the  inodern  system  of  Gommuiiicatiiig  by  sigiiab 
was  inveoled  by  him  while  Duke  of  York. 

He  applied  Umself  with  equal  diligence  to  the  army.  Ten  men» 
chosen  for  their  known  fidelity^  and  more  valaed  on  that  account 
than  for  their  numerical  strength,  were  added  to  every  regiment, 
horse  and  loot,  except  the  guards.t  This  favoured  corps  was  ex- 
cepted through  confidence  in  its  fidelity.  Rc^al  commissions  were 
issued  for  raising  several  new  regiments.:|:  The  militias  of  London, 
and  of  the  several  counties,  were  called  out,  and  ordered  to  h<4d 
themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom* 
Three  battalions  of  infantry,  a  troop  of  guards,  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  were  recalled  from  Scotland.^  Three  battalions  of  in- 
fiiDtry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  brought  from  Ireland.  The 
sending  for  these  troops,  after  long  resistance  by  Lord  Sunderland, 
was  the  first  decisive  symptom  of  the  decline  of  that  minister.||  The 
King  and  his  counsellors  were  convinced  that  no  persons  of  rank  and 
property  would  join  the  Prince  of  Orange.1[  This  impression  was 
natural.  The  nobility  and  powerful  commoners  oflered  their  ser* 
vices,  and  accepted  commissions  to  raise  troops.  Among  the  names 
most  conspicuous  were  those  of  Newcastle,  Derby,  Lindsey,  Pem* 
broke,  Westmoreland,  Aylesbury,  Burlington,  Uanby,  Fauconberg, 
Brandon.  The  confidence  of  James,  then,  was  natural,  and  doubt- 
less had  its  influence  in  rejecting  French  aid.  He  had  on  foot  an 
Brmj  of  d2,000  men;  which  force,  (with  the  navy  already  mentioned) 
be  thought  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Prince  of  Qrangeeither  by  sea 
or  land.^* 

Of  the  noblemen  above  named,  several  were  pledged  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  *^  Whitehall,'*  says  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of 
James,  **  was  never  more  crowded  with  people  of  quality,  who  came 
to  give  assurance  of  their  fidelity;  and  none  were  more  copious  in 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  afiection  than  those  who  were  deepest 
engaged  in  the  treason :  and  those  who  durst  not  venture  their  per- 
sons in  the  King's  presence,  had  the  impudence  to  send  up  proffers 
of  their  service.  The  officers  of  the  army  themselves  followed  this 
example;  and  when  they  kissed  their  majesties' hands  to  go  down 
to  their  respective  commands,  those  were  most  profuse  in  their  prof- 

*  MS.  Mem.  of  James,  cited  in  Life,  voL  ti.  p.  191. 

f  MS.  Mem. 

^  MS.  Mem.  dted  in  Life,  toL  ii.  p.  186. 

§  Id.  ibid. 

I  Bar.  au  Roi,  18th  Oct  1683.    Fox,  MSS. 

t  Bar.  aa  Roi.  Ibid 

**  MS.  Memoir*,  cited  in  Life. 
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fen  of  shedding  their  blood  for  their  tiervice  who  were  tfie  first  to 
desert  to  the  enemy.* 

But  the  first  and  greatest  failure  was  on  the  part  of  James  to  him- 
self. His  military  dispositions,  as  narrated  by  him  in  his  manuscript 
memoirs,t  appear  to  betray  no  want  of  vigour  and  foresight;  but 
when  the  hour  of  action  came,  he  was  unequal  to  his  situation.  Ap- 
prehending that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  accomplices  in  London^ 
that  his  first  attempt  would  be  by  the  river,  and  that  he  might  pos- 
sess himself  of  Rochester  and  Chatham,  he  concentrated  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army  round  the  capital.  If  the  Prince  landed  in  the 
north  or  the  west,  this  disposition  placed  the  army  at  a  convenient 
if  not  central  distance  to  march  on  the  point  of  attack.  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Hull,  Chester,  and  Carlisle  were  garrisoned  with  horse 
and  foot.  Rochester,  Gravesend,  Dartmouth^  and  Maidstone,  were 
secured  by  detachments  from  the  army  which  defended  London. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  the  one  by 
the  Privy  Council,  the  other  by  Tyrconnel.  They  were,  moreover, 
not  immediate  objects  of  invasion. 

The  King's  chief  want  must  have  been  that  of  money,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  grant  from  parliament.  This  was  supplied  by  the  perma- 
nent revenues,  his  own  economy,  and  the  supplies  of  Louis  XIV.^ 
The  condition  of  the  last,  tacit  or  express,  appears  to  have  been, 
that  James  should  consent  to  no  compromise  or  negotiation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Louis,  writing  to  Barillon,  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  money  had  given  James  in- 
creased firmness ;  deprecates  any  negotiation  with  the  Prince,  as  "  it 
would  lead  only  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  royal  authority  ;**  and  ad- 
vises a  public  declaration  of  war  by  James  against  the  Prince  <^ 
Orange  and  the  States,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
them  and  his  subjects.^  The  ambassador  had  already  assured  his 
master  that  the  King  would  rather  lose  all  than  preserve  a  part  of 
the  royal  power  by  concession  to  the  Prince ;  ||  and  D'Adda  commu- 
nicated to  his  court  James's  declaration  as  a  king  and  a  gentleman, 
that,  were  the  enemy  at  Whitehall,  he  would  send  back  the  first 
messenger  who  brought  ofiers  of  negotiation  from  the  Prince,  hang 
the  second,  and  answer  with  hi»  cannon.ir  Mean  while,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  ruin  were  rapidly  advancing  upon  him. 

•  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  140, 141. 
f  Cited  in  life  of  King  James. 

#  Bar.  to  the  King,  25th  Oct  1688.  Fox,  M88. 
§  Louia  to  BariUon,  12tfa  Nor.  1688.  Fox,  M8S. 
I  Bar.  to  Louia,  30th  Sept  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 

1  D'Adda,  29th  Oct  1688. 
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INT&IGCE&  IN  THB  BRITI8H  NAVY.— THE  DUTCH  FLEET  FTTTB  TO  SEA.— THE 
PllINCE*8  DECLARATIONS.— PARTING  OP  THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  STATES^ENB- 
ItAL.— THE  PRINCE  WEIGHS  ANCHOR.  AND  IS  POT  BACK.— THE  BISHOPS  REFUSB 
-AN  ABHORRENCE"  OP  THE  INVASION.- THE  PRINCE  SAII£  POR  ENGLAND^ 
CONDUCT  OF  LORD  DARTMOUTH.— THE.  PRINCE  LANDS  AT  TORBATr-MEA- 
BURES  OP  THE  KING.— PROGRESS  OP  THE  PRINCE.— THE  EXETER  ASSOCIATION. 
— DEPECmONB  PROM  THE  KING.-JAME8  PUTS  HIMSELP  AT  THE  HEAD  OP  HIS 
AEMY^HIS  BETREAT.--DEPBC?TION  OF  PRINCE  GEORGE  AND  THE  PRINCESS 
ANNE. 


The  progress  of  war  on  the  Continent  favoured  the  enterprise  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Louis  XIV.  fell  upon  his  enemies  with  his 
accustomed  force;  took  Philipsbargh;  almost  commanded  the  whole 
Palatinate;  and  (if  a  conquest  so  easy  and  ordinary,  in  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  Pope  and  France,  be  worth  mentioning,) 
stripped  his  holiness  of  Avignon.  But  the  incapacity  of  Marshal  ^ 
d'Humi^res,  and  the  resolution  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  frustrated 
his  attempts  in  the  only  quarter  which  would  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  Holland.  The  Prince  was  thus  at  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

D'Avaux,  in  a  despatch  dated  so  early  as  the  27th  of  September, 
states,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  assurances  of  being  joined 
by  a  part  of  the  British  fleet,  from  several  in  England, — ^among 
others,  from  "  a  Colonel  Cornwall."*  This,  doubtless,  was  Cap- 
tain Cornwall  of  the  navy^  described  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of 
Byng,  Lord  Torrington,  at  a  much  later  date,  as  still  "  zealous  for 
the  King;^'  as  acknowledging  the  favours  of  James  to  himself  and 
his  family;  as  declaring  it  ^^  a  villany  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
him,**  and  as  gained  over  with  difficulty  by  Byng*s  persuasions, 
and  the  example  of  his  particular  friends.  The  part  thus  played 
by  Cornwall,  in  affecting  zeal  for  James,  and  pretending  to  be  won 
over  by  Byng,  when  he  was  already  a  spy  of  the  Prince,  was  but 
another  instance  of  the  mutual  distrusts  and  grovelling  duplicities 
which  preceded  and  endangered  the  Revolution. 

•  D'Avaux,  to  \ht  King,  27th  Sept  1688.     Foz»  MSB. 
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Information  came  to  the  Hague,  that  Strickland  ky  in  the 
Downs,  with  about  eighteen  or  twenty  men-of-war,  in  ezpectatioa 
of  immediate  re-enforcements.  Admiral  Herbert,  who  com- 
manded the  Dutch  fleet,  received  orders  to  put  to  sea,  make  for 
the  Downs,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  either  attack  Strickland,  or 
gain  over  his  squadron.  Contrary  winds  soon  forced  Herbert 
back  into  port,  and  both  the  States  and  the  Prince,  who  had  little 
confidence  in  him,  were  satisfied  with  this  issue.  The  Prince,  in- 
deed, had  expressed  it  as  his  earnest  and  anxious  wish  that  Herbert 
should  avoid  an  engagement*  It  is  stated  that  the  news  of  this 
event,  magnified  in  England  into  a  complete  disabling  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  had  the  efiect  of  suspending  for  a  moment  the  restoration  of 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  thus  disclosing  the  secret 
purpose  of  James  to  revoke  all  his  concessions  when  his  danger 
was  past  This  charge  is  made  in  most  printed  accounts  of  the 
Revolution,  whether  of  the  highest  or  the  meanest  preten«on« 
The  only  averred  fact  in  evidence  is  the  sudden  recall  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  court,  while  executing  his  commission  as 
visiter  of  the  college.  But,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  to  show 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  supposed  disaster  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  summons  to  the  bishop;  the  chief  evidence 
on  the  whole  matter  is  contained  in  a  vulgar  prefiice  to  a  vulgur 
party  sermon,  preached  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1713,t  and  the 
supposition  is  incompatible  with  the  dates.  { 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  upon  the  return  of  Herbert,  resolved  to^ 
embark  the  invading  armament,  and  sail  for  England.  A  mani- 
festo or  declaration  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  A  drafts 
concerted  by  the  Prince's  Dutch  confidants,  and  translated  by 
Burnet,  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Major  Wildman,  a  repuUican 
of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  been  proscribed  alike  by  Crom- 
well and  the  Stuarts,  was  its  chief  opponent  He  condemned  the 
stress  laid  on  the  dispensing  power,  which  had  been  practised  by 
the  kings  of  England  for  ages,  and  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  been  legally  tried,  acquitted,  and  discharged  l  he 
proposed  a  rival  manifesto  written  by  himself^  in  which  he  carried 
the  review  of  tyrannical  grievance  far  back  into  the  reign  of 
Charles  11. ;  and  "laid  down,"  says  Burnet,  "a  scheme  of  the 
government  of  England."  Wildman  spoke  and  wrote  with  con- 
tagious fervour,  and  the  facility  of  an  expert  demagogue.  He  was 
supported  by  a  party  among  his  countrymen  at  the  Hagne.     Hi9 

•  Lett  de  Guil.  III.  au  Comte  de  Portland,  16th  Sept.  1688. 
f  Cited  in  Kennet 

t  The  letter  of  recall  was  dated  the  19th,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  waa  driren  back  by 
stress  of  weatlier  on  the  2lBt  of  October. 
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desi^^accovAiog  to  tiie  Bishop,  was  ^doep  and  apitoftil:  it  was  ta 
sow  diaeovd  between  ihe  Ea^ish  Church  party  aod  the  Prinee." 

Whatever  were  Wildmeil'a  <iharact«p  aad  desigiiyhis  views  ap*' 
pear  to  have  beent  joit  and  compreheoaive.  He  seated-  the  eaoao 
upon:  ita  true  bairifly^^^  reform  of  the  poKtieal  government  not  the 
petby  warfare  of  parties  and  sects;  and,  according  to  Burnet  kim" 
aeify  he  was^  supported  bj  Lords  Morda^mt  and  Macclesfield.  But 
the  reign  of  Cbaarka  would  have  brought  embarrassing,  remini^ 
aeonces  to  the  ehinrcb party.  The  bishops  and  clergy  hadpreaehecl 
pasoive  obedience,  and  had  sanctified  orthodox  atrocities,  during  M 
pions  reign^  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  wealth,  favour^ 
power,  and  perseoutionb  James  invaded  their  excluave  privil^s 
he  was  guilty  of  the  double  sin  of  popery  and  toleration;  and  hi9 
tyramiy  to  the  nation  couM  no'  longer  be  endured  by  tiie  cburck 

Lord  Slurewsbury,  Colonel  Sidney,  and  Admiral  Russel,  ob-^ 
j^cfted^  on  the  ground,  that  the  mention  of  the  last  reign  wonU 
disgust  many  lords  and  gentlemen.  A  schism  among  the  Prince^a 
Ekiglish  foUoweaa  was  prevented  only  by  a*  ihUtual  cotepromiae^ 
of  omiSttoBB  and'  alterations^^  and  the  disclaratioa  thua  amended  vnm 
put  forth. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orangs  ia^  too  aeoe^Ue  ancF 
trite  to  be  iotnodueed  here.*  There  were,  however,  two  pledges^ 
whieh  should  not  be  passed  over;  one  to  call  a  legal  and  free  pai^ 
liaoient  for  the  redresa  of  grievances,  the  odier  to  refer  to  thai 
parliament  the  question  of  the  birth  of  *^  the  pretended  Prince  ol 
Wales."  The  Prince  of  Orange  fulfilled  the  fiiat  pledgey«*-tiie 
moat  important  in  his  declaration,-^but  seemed  to  have  wholly  for^ 
gotten  the  second.  His  oblivion  should  not  b^  censored,  or  but 
sltj^tly.  It  may  be  »  quealion^  whether  policy  wsrranted.  the  use* 
All  caltimny  upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  William 
would  have  acted  with  the  weataieas  of  James^  not  with  his  own 
pmidence,  had^  he  wasted  the  time  of  the  parliaaient,  the  naticm^ 
and  hi^owoy  in  a  vaia  and  misehiefvabs  endeawmr  to  disprove  a 
tttith  so  conclusively  estaiUiahed. 

Theie  waa^  in  the  Prinee'a  deelaMidott  nb  specific  disclaim^  of  a 
design  upon  the  crownL  It  would  seem'  as  i£  he  would' not  co»« 
descend  to  deny  a  supposition  ao  unjnat;  and  the  disavowal'  ia  coii« 
veyed  by  implication  as  clearly  as  it  could  hat^  been  expressed; 
But  an  express  and  solemn  denial  was  given  by  the  States.  On 
the  motion  of  Dyckvelt,t  they  instructed  their  ministers  at  the 
several  foreign  eourts  to  dedM'e^'^  that  the  Priidae  of  Ovaefs  had 


•  It  wilt'berftnaiin'tlia'Apparatti. 
tSMstIMh.^lbt  tares.   ll8S.^5(h  Oct*  16801 
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QOt  the  least  intentioD  to  invade  or  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land,  or  remove  the  King  from  his  throne,  mach  lesi  to  attempt 
seizing  it  himself,  or  prejudice  the  lawful  succession."*  The 
Prince  assured  the  Elmperor,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  bef<Hre  he 
sailed,  that  whatever  reports  may  have  been  or  might  be  circulated 
to  the  contrary,  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  injure  the  Kin^ 
or  those  who  had  the  right  of  succession,  and  still  less  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  crown,  or  wish  to  appropriate  it  to  him8elf,t 
He  thus  pledged  himself  to  req)ect  the  ri^ts,  not  only  of  James, 
but  of  his  son.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  a  weak  politician,  but 
a  bigoted^  devotee  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  indefeasible  r^bt  of 
kings.  Barillon  was  apprized  of  William's  assurance  to  the  Em- 
peror, respecting  the  rights  of  the  son  of  James,  and  doubtiesi 
took  care  that  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
bastardized  the  child,  should  reach  him.|  There  are  no  extant 
means  of  knowing  how  the  Prince  succeeded  in  getting  over  Us 
flagrant  violation  of  his  pledged  word.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  spoke  only  of  those  who  had  a  ri^t  to 
the  succession,  which  in  his  sense  would  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales.  But  writing  to  the  .Emperor,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  which  he  would  convey;  and  so  paltry 
an  equivocation  would  be  more  unworthy  of  the  Prince  than  di- 
rect failsehood.  The  fact  probably  was,  that  William  exlubited 
his  designs  without  scruple,  in  whatever  light  he  judged  most  poli- 
tic and  favourable,  according  to  the  position  and  ideas  of  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

A  letter  was  published  in  the  Princess  name,  inviting  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  British  army  to  his  standard,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  prefer  their  religion  to  Csdse  notions  of  honour  and  fide- 
lity. Admiral  Herbert  addressed  a  similar  invitation  to  the  British 
deet  He  was  the  most  unpopular  officer  in  the  navy:  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  court  sprang  from  sordid  disappointments;  and  the 
motives  for  desertion  which  he  held  out  to  the  commanders  and 
seamen  were  in  accord  with  his  example  and  his  character.  He 
told  them,  they  were  placed  between  in£uny  and  ruin,  if  they  did 
not  come  over  to  the  Prince, — ^infamy  if  the  Prince  failed,  ruin  if 
he  succeeded;  and  if  they  did  not  hasten,  their  brethren  of  the 
army  would  anticipate  them# 

*  MeuviUe,  cited  in  Balph,  Hist  of  England. 

t  **  J'ai  voulu.  Sire,  aasuter  par  cette  lettre  totre  Majeste  impMJe,  que  quelqaes 
braftB  que  Fon  paiMe.  areir  d^  aem^  et  mmobabnt  Mas  que  Ton  pourraftiie 
oourir  4  ravenir,  je  n'ay  paa  la  moindre  intention  de  fiure  aucun  tort  ji  aa  Majesty  Bii- 
tannique,  ni  A  ceux  qui  ont  droit  de  pr6tendre  k  h  mcceation  de  aes  rojraume^  et 
encore  moinsd'empitermoHDteeiurkcQdratAeytedeYtnliw  rvpgmpna.** 
— DaLApp.p,255.  t  Bw.  to  the  Bug.    Tm,UaS. 
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The  hackneyed  pen  of  Buradt  was  employed  to  reconcile  the 
invasion  to  the  subject's  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  Non- 
resistance  to  the  King  was,  he  admitted,  '^  the  constant  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England;  but  all  general  words,  however  large,'^he 
adds,  ^*  have  a  tacH  exception,  and  reserve  in  them,  if  the  matter 
require  it''  The  extent  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  authority  is 
reducible  to  either  of  two  adverse  principles, — ^that  of  implicft 
and  absolute  non-resistance,  held  by  those  who  believe  in  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings, — ^that  of  resistance,  reform,  and  revolution, 
held  by  those  who  assert  a  mutual  compact  between  the  sovereign 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  community  from  which  he  derives  his 
power  and  existence  on  the  other.  Both  principles  have  produced 
generous  virtues  and  great  actions;  and  both  parties,  whilst  they 
oppose,  may  respect  each  other.  But  this  trimming  Whig  church- 
man profits  by  the  one  without  the  honesty  to  disavow  the  other; 
and  envelops  himself  in  a  flimsy  maxim,  which  might  be  taken 
up  by  any  knave  or  villain  who  violated  the  ordinances  of  God  and 
man. 

Mean  while,  news  of  the  King's  concessions  and  reparations  came 
to  the  Hague.  The  Prince  took  no  farther  notice  of  them  than 
issuing  a  supplementary  declaration,  in  which  he  said,  in  substance^ 
that  the  Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of  England  could  be  se* 
cured  only  by  himself.  D'Albyville  continued  at  his  post  in  spite 
of  rebuffs  and  scoffs  on  every  side.  ^  Now,"  said  he,  to  Sidney, 
^^  that  the  King  has  come  to  a  settlement  with  his  subjects,  what 
can  you  want  with  him  in  England?^'  Sidney  replied,  **  We  wUl 
tell  him  when  we  arc  there."* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  every  preparation,  and  taken 
every  precaution  for  his  momentous  undertaking,  when  a  second 
schism  arose  upon  the  mode  of  executing  it  Wildman  and  his 
party  would  have  the  fleet  sent  out  once  more  to  clear  the  sea  for 
the  invading  armament,  by  the  defeat  or  defection  of  the  English 
navy.  The  extreme  value  of  time  at  a  season  when  the  transports 
were  liable  to  be  ice-bound  in  port;  the  uncertainty  of  a  meeting 
between  the  two  fleets  if  either  were  indisposed;  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  troops  and  horses  long  on  board,  were  urged  on  the 
other  side,  and  prevailed  chiefly  through  the  firmness  and  authority 
of  the  Prince.  The  embarkation  took  place  with  remarkable  sc 
crecy  and  despatch.  A  transport  fleet  of  500  vessels  was  hired  in 
three  days;  and  the  troops,  which  had  been  marched  from  the  plains 
of  Nimeguen,  were  put  on  board  in  the  Zuyderzee.  It  was  ten 
days  before  they  eould  sail  out  of  the  Texel.    On  the  20th  of  Oc^ 
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iflfber  the  wind  ehtn|^  from  wtei  to  Msft,  and  aidera  veM  de- 

Tbe  Prinoe  of  Orange  preaented  himaelf  in  a  gcMerri  —aciMy 
af  tbe  Slatea  to  take  his  leave.     He  thanked  tbem  for  iheir  kiad- 
neas'y  called  God  to  witneaa  that  io  aerving  them  he  had  no  end 
heSate  bia  eyes  but  the  good  of  his  couotrj,  that  he  went  to 
ifOgland  with  no  other  intentiona  than  tiioae  be  had  aet  forth  in 
bia  declaration,  and,  eommijtting  himaelf  to  Providenee,  earneatly 
jreeommended  to  their  care  llie  Princefls  hia  wife,  who,  he  aaid, 
feyed  their  eoantry  equally  .with  her  own.    <'  It  was,''  aays  Btti^ 
net,  '^  a  aad  but  a  kind  parting.    Some  of  every  provinee  nfienad 
at  an  aatawMr  to  wbat  tbe  Prince  had  said,  but  they  all  malted  lofto 
tears  and  paarion , .  • .  only  tbe  Prince  himself  continued  firm  in 
his  gravity  and  phlegm.''  The  compiler  of  the  Life  of  King  lamna 
aays,  thst  the  Prince  told  the  Statea  in  this  parting  apeeefa  ^  1m 
■Fould  die  their  serrant,  or  live  their  friend;"  and  moat  of  the  hia- 
toriana  and  biographers  of  William  hare  describiid  him  as  the  firat 
to  shed  tears.     The  sitoation  was  calculated  to  excite  emottoa* 
Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  must  have  lovidd  a  country  m^idi  he  had 
aarred  and  aaved,  though  he  bated  the  repufatia;  and  the  qpenbera 
may  wieU  have  ^^meked  into  teara  and  paasion,"  thoagh  maajr 
pieaent,  and  those  the  truest  lovers  of  their  eountry  ae4  tia  free* 
dnm,  would  have  preferred  his  destruietion  to  bis  return.    W91iaaa 
mnat  have  bad  a  aoul  of  irop  if,  as  Burnet  stiU^s,  be  reaiainedalnne 
nnmov^d. 

I  The  Prince  of  Orange  proceednd  immediately  from  the  ilagve 
to  Helvoetsluys.  He  was  detained  three  days  on  board  befeve  be 
weighed  anchor.  The  wbole  fleet,  eonaisting  of  Afty-two  men-of- 
war,  twenty-five  frigates,  twenty-five  fire  ships,  and  near  409 
transports,  was  afloat  on  Ibe  night  of  the  19th.  Admiral  Herhart 
eommanded  the  first  line.  The  Prince  commanded  the  main 
force  in  the  centre,  with  the  eoloura  of  England  at  bia  top-maat^ 
inscribed  with  ^  The  Protestant  religion  and  libertiea  of  England,^' 
9nd  underneath  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Nasaau,  ^  /f  m&iniiet^ 
dray."  The  Dutch  vice-admiral  Evertoen  commanded  the  rear. 
The  wind  changed  to  the  north-west  next  day,  and  the  night 
brought  with  it  a  tremendous  storm.  After  struggling  in  vain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  signals  were  made  to  return  to  port  The 
gaeaier  number  of  vessels  had  got  back  by  the  i)9d,  but  aevesal 
beat  tjie  sea  for  aome  days.  Yet  not  a  single  diip  was  lost,  and 
eo]y  one  man  perished  by  being  blown  from  the  sbmudA*  The 
oidy  senious  lou  was  that  of  horsea,  from  tbe  want  of  air.  Bishop 
Burnet  mentions,  indeed,  that  many  vessels  were  exceedingly  shat- 
tered, and  proves  this  by  a  iM^t,  which  niilitalaa  vM>lentIy  against 
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die  \mm§  tiodi  ot  navigfttion  and  of  natute.  ^  Some  aUpa/'  ha 
Mt  jSy  *'  «reM  so  flhattered,  that  aa  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  aO  waa 
tmfcan  out  of  them,  they  immediately  mink  down.''  Both  partiea, 
on  tills  occasion  daiHied  vespectiTely  in  their  favour  die  special 
agency  of  Divine  Providence:  the  friends  of  James  for  the  wreck 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  fiiends  of  the  Prince  for  their  escape  and 
safety.  Hot  the  above  phenomenon,  attested  by  the  Bishop,  ap- 
peers  the  only  manifestation  of  the  supernatural. 

This  incident  made  no  impression  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States.  They  magnified  the  disaster  in  the  Dutch  gazettes  to 
the  lose  of  nfaie  men  of  war,  and  several  smaller  craft  foundered; 
a  thousand  horses  thrown  overboard,  and  Dr.  Burnet  drowned.* 
The  okject  was  to  delude  James  into  a  revocation  of  his  conces* 
aioDS  or  negleet  of  his  defence.  The  King  did  neither.  He  em- 
ployed the  time  thus  gained  by  him  in  recruiting  the  old  and 
completing  the  new  regiments,  and  in  making  farther  dispositions 
against  the  invader.  An  Englishman,  named  Langham,  who  had 
served  in  the  Dutch  army,  was  detected  in  London  circulating  the 
deelantioB  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  arrested,  and  in- 
dicted Ibr  high  treason.  The  crown  lawyers  did  not  venture  to 
set  ibrth  the  contents  of  so  dangerous  a  document;  and  Uie  grand 
jury,  in  defiMilt  of  evidence,  ignored  the  bill.  The  utmost  severity 
of  the  law  was  denounced,  by  proclamation,  against  all  persons,  of 
whatever  quality  or  degree,  who  should  publish,  disperse,  repeat, 
band  about,  or  presume  to  read,  receive,  or  conceal  any  of  the 
treasonable  papers  contrived  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  ad- 
herents to  seduce  the  people  and  the  army. 

T^e  Prince  had  proclaimed  in  his  declaration,  that  he  was  in- 
vited over  by  several  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  This 
startling  assertion  determined  the  King  to  search  the  faith  of  the 
bishops.  No  signal  or  decisive  result  followed;  and  the  matter 
may  appear  of  transient  interest  But  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
great  lights  by  which  to  judge  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  church 
as  a  formidable  power  existing  for  itself,  by  the  side  of  the  consti- 
tution, between  the  nation  and  the  crown.  There  are  several  ver- 
sions of  what  passed  at  the  interviews  between  the  bishops  and  the 
King.  The  **  apology ,''  professing  to  emanate  from  the  prelates 
themselves,  coincides  in  almost  all  points  with  the  recent  version 
given  by  Archdeacon  D'Oyley,  in  his  Life  of  Sancroft,  and  both, 
together,  constitute  the  most  copious  and  authoritative  source  of 
refei^noe. 

Onlhe  16th  of  October,  the  King  commanded  the  attendance  of 
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the  Archbishop^  informed  him  of  the  designed  invarfon;  and  said, 
that  the  bishops  owed  it  to  his  service  and  their  own  characters  to 
publish  ^^aa  abhorrence"  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  word  ^^  abhorrence/'  it  should  be  remembered^  was  an  ordina- 
ry and  technical  term  of  episcopal  compliance  during  the  late  reign. 
The  Archbishop  replied,  that  his  brethren  had  for  the  most  part  le* 
tired  to  their  respective  diocesses,  supposing  their  attendance  at 
court  no  longer  necessary.    The  King  said  there  were  several  pre- 
lates still  in  London.    This  remark  was  rather  evaded  than  met  by 
Sancroft,  with  many  arguments  to  prove  so  great  a  Prince  incapa* 
ble  of  such  a  design,  and  the  proposed  abhorrence,  consequently, 
superfluous.  The  Archbishop  took  his  leave,  and  James  proceeded 
no  farther  in  the  matter  until  the  3Ut  of  October.    On  that  day, 
he  sent  for  Compton,  Bishop  of  London.    That  prelate  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  out  of  town  when  the  summcms  came.    He  pre- 
sented himself  next  morning.    The  King,  having  read  to  him  the 
obnoxious  passage,  asked  whether  the  assertion  was  true.     Comp- 
ton answered  with  an  equivocation.    ^^  Sir,'^  said  he,  <<  I  am  confi- 
dent the  rest  of  the  bishops  will  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative 
as  myself.''    The  prelate  who  gave  this  answer  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  several  months  before,  by  subscribing  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince.     The  King  said  he  believed  them  all  in* 
nocent,  but  p^sisted  in  demanding  the  customary  abhorrence* 
Compton  obtained  time  for  consideration,  and  retired.    Sancroft 
received  orders  to  attend  the  King  next  day,  (November  2,)  with 
such  of  his  brethren  as  were  in  or  near  London.    At  this  third 
meeting  there  were  present  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Peterborough,  Rochester,  Durham,  Chester,  and  St  David's. 
The  King  produced  the  Prince's  declaration,  told  the  prelates 
there  was  in  it  a  passage  which  concerned  them,  ordered  the  pas* 
sage  to  be  read  by  Lord  Preston,  Secretary  of  State,  repeated  his 
belief  of  their  innocence,  and  intimated  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  put  forth  a  disavowal.    The  Archbishop  protested  his  own 
innocence,  and  his  conviction  that  all  his  breUiren  were  equally 
guiltless.    The  King  next  questioned  the  Bishop  of  London.    He 
replied  that  he  had  given  his  answer  the  day  before.    The  Biahop 
of  Durham  said,  ^^  I  am  sure  I  am  none  of  them.''    '^  Nor  I,"  re- 
peated the  others,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.    The  King  dismissed 
them  with  an  order,  that  they  should  hold  a  meeting  of  such  bi- 
shops as  were  within  reach,  draw  up  a  vindication  of  themselvea^ 
and  bring  or  send  it  next  day.    A  meeting  accordingly  took  place; 
and  the  Archbishop,  with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and 
Peterborough,  came  to  Whitehall  on  the  6th  of  November.     Wat- 
son, of  St  David's,  was  waiting  to  join  them  in  their  audienoe  of 
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the  Kiof.    They  declined  his  company,  and  obtained  his  exclu- 
sion. 

The  King,  mean  while,  had  manifested  impatience.    After  mu- 
tual protestations  of  innocence  on  the  one  part,  and  confidence  on 
the  other,  he  asked,  ^<But  where  is  the  paper  I  desired  you  to 
draw  up  and  bring  me?"     The  Archbishop  readied,  ^^  Sir,  we  have 
brought  no  paper,  nor,  with  submission,  do  we  think  it  necessary 
or  pn^r  for  us  to  do  so.    Since  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  say 
you  think  us  guiltless,  we  despise  what  all  the  world  besides  shall 
say.'^    ^^  But,"  said  the  King,  ^^  I  expected  a  paper  from  you;  I 
take  it  you  promised  me  one."    A  long  dialogue,  or  rather  debfeite, 
ensued.     Sancroft  has  recorded,  with  a  frankness  somewhat  sur- 
prising, the  disingenuous  artifices  of  dispute  employed  on  his  own 
side,  and  the  prompt  vigour  with  which  he  and  his  brethren  were 
pressed  by  the  King.*     The  bishops  began  by  seeking  refuge  in  a 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  paper.    '^  We  assure  your  Majes- 
ty,'' said  they,  ^^  that  scarce  one  in  five  hundred  believes  it  to  be 
the  Prince's  true  declaration."     <^  Then,"  said  the  King,  vehe- 
mently, '^  that  five  hundred  would  bring  in  the  i^rince  of  Orange 
upon  my   throat"     ^^  God  forbid,"  responded  their  lordships. 
The  Archbishop  repeated,  that  so  great  a  prince  would  not  pro- 
claim a  manifest  falsehood.    ^^What!"  said  the  King;  <^he  that 
can  do  as  he  does,  think  you  he  will  stick  at  a  lie?"    ^^  Truly, 
sir,"  said  the  bishops,  '^  this  is  a  business  of  state,  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  us."    The  Archbishop  followed  up  this  sar- 
casm, in  a  tone  of  sneering  evasion,  by  referring  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  seven  bishops,  for  touching  on  matters  of  state. 
^<  This,  my  lord,"  said  the  King,  '^  is  a  querelle  d*Allemandy  quite 
out  of  the  way."    Lord  Preston  was  referred  to  for  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed  respecting  a  written  paper  at  the  last  interview 
between  the  bishops  and  the  King.    He  said  in  substance,  that  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  Liondon  were  to  present  such  a  paper 
to  the  King  before  its  publication, — ^if  they  should  agree  upon  it.t 
The  King  still  pressed,  and  the  bishops  as  pertinaciously  evaded 
or  denied  his  reasonings  and  his  requests.    At  last  it  was  suggest* 
ed  by  them  that  he  might  publish  their  verbal  disavowal.     '^  No," 
said  the  King,  '^  if  I  should  publish  it,  the  people  would  not  beh 
lieve  me."    ^<  Sir,"  replied  the  bishops,  <<  the  word  of  a  king  is  sa- 
cred, and  it  ought  to  be  believed  on  its  own  authority.    It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  pretend  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  pec^le 
cannot  but  believe  your  Majesty  in  this  matter."    The  King's  an- 

*  See  D'OyWft  Life  of  Sancroft,  toI  i.  p.  362,  &c. 

fAdiflaTowdinthehandwritifirof  Sanoofthas  been  found  amonr  his  nanen. 
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«wer  wa9  eonclasive.  <^  Thejr/'  Mid  he,  ^  that  could  believe  me 
guilty  of  a  false  son,  what  will  they  not  believe  of  me?''  Thm 
prelates,  ia  conclasiott,  said,  that  as  bishqsa  they  ooald  asaiat  the 
King  only  with  tiiehr  prayers,  but  aa  peers  they  were  readjr  to 
aenre  him  in  a  parliaaiettt,  or  assembled  in  ooamoti  with  auch 
peers  temporal  as  were  in  London  or  its  neighhoavhoodk  Who* 
ther  the  King  expressed  any  satisfiictioD  with  their  proifaved  aid  of 
pnyer  does  not  appear,  but  he  rejected  their  services  aa  peers;  .JDd 
the  conference  terminated. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  participatien  in  the  eeclesia*' 
tical  commission  waa  odious^  whose  retreat  from  k  waa  despicable^ 
and  whose  late  zeal  failed  to  redeem  hia  character,,  baa  grven  aa  ao- 
coiint  of  this  transaction  diiierent  from  the  foregoing  in  seme  in-* 
portanl  particulars.  The  bishops,  he  says,  urgadi  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  iree  parliament^  the  Sing  waa  in* 
ceneed  against  them;  Lord  PresCen  reproached*  them;  the  Bish^ia 
of  Chester  and  St  David's,  who  appeared'  to  assist  as  mere  specta- 
tors, were,  at  the  request  o#  the  Archbishop,  ordered  by  the  King 
to  withdraw:  the  Archbishop  then  said,  ^  It  was  con4»ary  to  their 
peerage  and  profesrion  to  promote  a  war  against  a  prinoe  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  crown,"  but  they  would  give  a  verbal  disavowsl^ 
which  might  be  printed:  the  King  continued  to^  demand  it  undier 
their  hands,  the  bishops  continued  to  evade  or  refuse,  and'  ^  hia 
Majesty  left  dl^m  abruptly,  telling  them  he  would  trust  to  his 
army." 

The  allusion  of  die  Archbiriiop,  if  he  made  it,  to  the  relation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  crown,  was  incondderate.  That  vio* 
lence  which  would  have  been  but  simply  criminal  in  anotfler,  wss 
parricidal  in  a  son.  Sprat  laboured  systematically  lb  give  tbe 
church  the  chief  credit  of  the  Revolution,  by  way  of  meiiling  par- 
don from  his  brother  bishops.  His  discretion  did)  noti  always  ke^ 
pace  with  his  zeal.  Contrasting,  on  this  subject,  the  >oondtiel?o£  tbe 
bishops  in  England,  who  refused,  and  those  in  Scethnd  who  gaw 
the  King,  if  not  a  declaration-  of  abhorrenoe,  yet  an  impieeatioa 
of  **  shame"  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  says^  that  <<  aa  the  hi* 
shops  in  England,  by  refusing  to  sti^  by  the  doctrine  of  paasivcr 
obedience,  saved  episcopacy  in  England,  so  the  Scottishr  UsiKqis^ 
by  adhering  to  that  doctrine,  destroyed  episcopacy  in  doodand." 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  passive  obedience  i^onld  be  adfae^d  to 
or  renounoedj  as  it  might  ha{^n  to  be  adverse  or  Jhveuniblectfrthe 
preservation  of  episoopaoy. 

The  compiler  of  the  Life  from  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  King 
James  says,  that  hia  Majea^  sent  for  the  Axchbiabo|^,o£  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Bishops  of  Londoui  WindieatM^  and^  two  or  three 
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more,  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  invited  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  biahopa,  he  says,  were  puzzled  what  to  answer,  but 
said  at  last  that  they  would  never  own  any  other  King  while  his 
Majesty  lived:  the  King  pressed  them  to  sign  an  unequivocal  abhor- 
rence of  the  Prince's  invasion;  but  they  demurred.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  the  compiler,  or  the  successive  compilers,  of 
the  Life  did  not  make  more  frequent  and  copious  extracts  from  the 
text  of  the  King.  There  is,  in  the  passages  cited  from  his  Me* 
moirs,  a  tone  of  simplicity  and  moderation  which  commands  im* 
plicit  confidence;  and  they  are  valuable  for  that  method  and  dili- 
gence which  formed  the  better  part  of  the  character  of  James  at 
the  better  period  of  his  life. 

**  The  King,''  says  James,  in  one  of  the  passages  cited  by  the 
compiler,  **  reminded  them  of  their  memorable  petition,  and  of  hi^ 
having  then  told  them,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  de- 
signed his  and  their  ruin,  they  had  raised  a  devil  which  they  could 
not  lay,  and  when  too  late  would  repent  their  error."  To  con* 
vince  them  that  <^  some  of  them  had  done  it  maliciously^  he  as^^ 
aured  them  that  he  kept  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  copies  of 
it  were  spread  about,  which  raised  so  furious  a  ferment  against 
him/'  He  bade  titem  take  notice  how  his  predictions  had  come 
to  pass^  and  urged  upon  them  that  the  least  duty  they  owed  to  tha 
church,  of  which  they  professed  themselves  true  soas^  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  their  sovereign,  and  "  as  some  amends  for  ^e  harm  they 
haA  done  him  by  their  petition,  and  their  behaviour  after  it,"  was 
to  declare  their  dislike  of  the  mvasion,  and  show  their  loyalty  both 
in  the  pulpits  and  out  of  them.  He  was  going,  he  said,  to  head  his 
army  against  the  invader,  and  assured  them  that,  if  it  pleased  Gad 
tx>  give  him  success  and  victory  cyver  his  enemies,  he  woald  ke^ 
his  promise,  **  and  though  he  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
many  of  them,  yet  it  should  not  hinder  him  from  standing  to  the 
engagement  he  had  always  made,  of  supporting  them  in  the  enjoys 
ment  of  their  religion  and  po$9^t9ion8.  .  •  .  But,'*  eontinuei 
James,  ^  notwithstanding  ail  the  King  eouM  say,  and  iM  he  had  ; 
done  to  give  than  satisfiiotton,  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  Areh*"  j 
bishop,  nor  the  majority  of  them,  to  dedare  their  diiUke  of  the  fa"*  \ 
vasion,  though  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  some  others^  wem  | 
fordcnngit^'  1 

Some  writers  have  thought  it  strange  tJMt  James  should  not  ae<- 
eq>t  the  e(mi|Nromise  of  a  verbal  disavowal,  to  be  published  by 
himselC    Neither  the  compiler  nor  the  King  himself,  in  the  pks^ 
sa^ss  cited  fro«i  his  Memoirs,  aKodes  to  aay  offer  of  a  verbal  ex^  v 
pfesabo  -of  didike;    The  only  ooncession  mentieiied  as  osm»g  | 
fran  the  Bishopa  is  the  Aeohntion  that^dvsy  f^oidd  nerer  own  / 
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any  other  king  while  bis  Majesty  lived."  This  expreaeion  is 
ascribed  only  to  the  Archbishop,  by  the  apologist  and  by  Sancuroft 
himself.  That  prelate  kept  his  word.  He  wanted  superior  iatelli- 
gence  and  force  of  character;  but  he  redeemed  previous  weak- 
nesses by  descending  from  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  with  his 
principles  and  conscience,  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  Supposing, 
however,  the  verbal  disavowal  offered,  the  King  acted  prudently 
in  rejecting  it  It  would  be  asked  by  the  ignorant  public,  and  by 
the  better  informed  enemies  of  James,  why  the  disavowal^  if  au- 
thentic, was  not  put  forth  by  the  bishops  themselves.  The  answer 
would  be,  that  this  was  another  pious  or  popish  fravdf  and  a  new 
wreath  would  be  added  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  of  the  bishops, 
who,  after  having,  it  would  be  said,  suffered  in  their  persona,  now 
suffered,  with  the  same  Christian  meekness,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
reputations. 

But  why  did  those  pious  persons  refuse  to  pronounce  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  under  their  hands  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  which  they  pronounced  upon  it  with  their  lips? 
Were  it  a  question  of  purely  temporal  interests^  and  the  parties 
laymen,  an  answer  would  readily  suggest  itself.  It  would  be  said, 
that  the  verbal  disavowal  was  offered,  because  it  might  be  pleaded  as 
a  merit  to  James  if  he  maintained  himself  on  the  throne,  and  might 
be  repudiated  as  a  calumny  if  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Prince. 

There  is  one  important  point  upon  which  the  King  and  the  bi- 
shops are  at  issue;  Their  famous  petition  was  circulated  by  copies 
almast  immediately  after  it»  presentation  to  the  King.  The  bi- 
shops denied  that  the  publication  had  emanated  from  them.  But 
the  King  says^'^^he  kept  the  paper  in  his  pockef  The  contents, 
then,  could  not  have  got  abroad  through  the  indiscretion  or  trea- 
chery of  his  counsellors*  The  testimony  of  the  unfortunate  James 
merits  consideration,  even  against  that  of  seven  bishops.  One  ob- 
servation can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  motives  which  the  prelates  may  have  had  for  circulating 
the  paper;  but  the  King,  without  one  conceivable  motive  for  its 
circulation,  had  the  strongest  veasons-'for  concealing  and  suppress* 
ingit 

It  was  urged  by  the  bishops  upon  the  King,  that  the  temporal 
peers  were  equally  implicated  with  themselves,  aiid  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  scrutiny.  Up  to  the  recent  publication  of  the 
*^  Life  of  King  James,"  the  bishops  only  were  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  the  test  The  compiler  of  the  Life  states  tfiat  the  King 
summoned,  among  others,  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Abingdon, 
Clarendon,  and  Burlington,  and  received  from  them  a  disdainer, 
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with  all  imaginable  protestations  of  loyalty.*  This  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  Dutch  ambassador.!  He  names  the  above  lords, 
with  the  addition  of  Lord  Weymouth,  but  says,  that  after  giving 
the  required  disclaimer^  they  merely  expressed,  in  general  terms,  J 
their  regret  at  seeing  the  King's  afiairs  in  so  awkward  a  position. 
The  King,  according  to  his  biographer,  began  with  the  lords  tem- 
poral; according  to  Van  Citters,  with  the  lords  spiritual. 

William,  mean  while,  lay  at  Helvoetsluys,  repairing  the  damage 
suffered  by  his  fleet  When  all  was  repaired,  his  expedition  was 
doomed  to  a  new  mishap. 

For  some  weeks  it  had  blown  a  continual  gale.     The  Dutch  ^ 
men-of-war  rode  out  at  sea.     On  the  27th  of  October,  the  fleet  was  I 
exposed  to  a  storm  during  six  hours.     *'  There  were  few  among  I 
as,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  that  did  not  conclude  that  the  best  part  of  the  I 
fleet,  and  consequently  the  whole  design,  was  lost"     ^nie  gallant  \ 
bishop  deals  imputations  of  cowardice  upon  those  around   him.     ' 
**  Wildman,"  he  says,  "  plainly  had  a  lAow  of  courage,  but  was, 
at  least,  then  a  coward ;":[  and  the  contagion  of  his  cowardice 
seized  **many  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposition 
that  set  danger  at  a  distance  from  themselves."§    Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  six  hours'  storm,  he  says, — ''  Many  that  have  passed 
for  heroes,  yet  showed  then  the  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks  and 
whole  deportment:  the  Prince  still  retained  his  usual  calmness, 
and  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit  that  I  had  observed  in  him  in 
his  happiest  days."    This  observer  of  the  Prince  must  hasre  had, 
of  course,  an  equal  tranquillity  of  spirit    There  was,  however,  no  ; 
reason  why  either  should  have  lost  courage.   On  the  28th  it  calmed, 
and  the  fleet  came  in,  with  the  loss  only  of  the  rudder  of  one  third- 
rate.     It  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  bishop  retained  his  courage,  he 
greatly  magnified  the  danger. 

The  propitious,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  England,  the  Protestant  \ 
east  wind,  came  at  last;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  November  (old  style)    j 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sailed  out,  a  second  time,  from  Helvoetsluys    J 
with  an  evening  tide.     Lord  Dartmouth,  mean  while,  had  arrived      ^ 
from  the  Nore  off  Harwich,  full  of  confidence,  with  the  Englirii  \f 
fleet    "  Sir,"  said  he,  writing  to  the  King  on  the  24th,||  "  we  are 
now  at  sea  before  the  Dutch,  with  all  their  boasting;  and  I  must 
confess  I  cannot  see  much  sense  in  their  attempt"    On  the  30th  ^ 
he  writes,  that  he  was  under  sail,  with  the  ebb  tide;  hoped  to  get 
clear  of  the  Galloper  before  night;  had  his  scouts  ojst;  believed  it 

•  Life  of  King  James,  ToLS.  p.  310. 

t  MS.  Letter  of  Van  Cittei%  16  Nor.  1688. 

%  Life  of  KiosT  James,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  §  Id.  ibid. 

ILetlcrof  LofdDaitoLtotheKiiig.    DaL  App. 
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impotfsible  to  miM  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  fa<^d  by  the  following  day 
to  give  a  good  account  of  them.* 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  Noyemher,  his  scouts  diaoovered,  at 
break  of  day,  thirteen  aail  of  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  he  aent  out  three 
frigates,  which  captured  only  a  fly-boat  without  her  rudder,  having 
on  board  four  companies  of  English  troops.     He  had,  he  said, 
made  ready  to  sail  with  his  fleet  on  Saturday;  '^  bui  the  sea  aunt 
so  heavy f  and  the  tide/ell  so  crosf^^*  that  we  was  unable  to  sail 
until  tlie  following  morning.    (This  delay  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
which  he  imputes  to  the  wind  and  tide,  but  which  others  have 
variously  ascribed  to  weakness,  incapacity,  the  treachery  of  his 
officers,  and  his  own,  proved  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  King  Jameg^i  The  unfortunate  commander  was 
sensible  of  its  importance.     He  sums  up  his  difficulties  and  disap- 
:  pointments  by  these  words  to  the  King;*-^^  Thus  I  have  given 
your  Majesty  a  true  account  of  all  my  proceedings,  which  are  so 
far  from  the  vain  hopes  I  had,  that  I  take  myself  for  the  most  un- 
fortunate man  living;  tiiiough  I  know  your  Majesty  is  too  just  to 
,  lexpeet  more  than  wind  and  weather  will  permit^'t    Findings  be 
j  says,  that  the  Dutoh  sailed  by  Dover  pn  S^aurday,  had  a  fresh  gale 
i  th^  night,  and  a  fair  wind  next  day,  he  despairs  of  coming  up  to 
I  them  before  a  landing  was  efiectod;  declines,  with  the  unanioioua 
ladviee  of  the  flag  officers,  the  hazard  of  attacking  a  fleet  superiiMr 
no  his  own,  with  the  advantage  of  being  discharged  ef  its  convoy; 
r  is  at  a  stand  what  to  do,''  and  waits  his  Majesty's  farther  plea- 
sure. 

Lord  Dartmouth  should  not  be  rashly  condemned.    He  had  a 
reputation  for  professional  services  and  personal  honour;  and  he 
died,  two  years  after,  a  Jacobite  prisoner  in  the  Tower.    He  has 
been  both  acquitted  and  condemned  by  James.     The  King,  re- 
plying to  his  mournflil  deiq^Mtoh  of  the  5th,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
9th  of  November,  says, — ^^  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  you  did  all 
that  you  could,  and  that  nobody  could  work  otherwise  than  you 
;  did.     I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen  must  be  of  the  same  mind, 
'  and  therefore  be  at  ease  as  to  yourself."    But  in  his  MS.  Me- 
.  moirs,  referring  to  this  period,  he  says,— *-^'  What  reason  my  Lord 
Dartmouth  had  not  to  do  the  same  (that  is^  give  chase  with  hii 
\  fleet,  as  bis  scouts  did,)  is  yet  a  mystery;  and  the  King,  who  tUl 
;  then  had  a  good  opinion  of  him,  would  not  censure  him  till  he 
{  beard  what  be  could  say  in  his  own  justification.     But  never 
I  seeing  him  more,  that  could  not  be  done.     Only,  in  general,  it 
was  pretended  he  was  not  able  to  get  about  tike  long  sandshead, 

•Lettof  LoRlD«rtm.totheKiiiff.  Dsl.  App.  p.332.  fiSLflNd. 
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as  tbe  wind  and  tide  stood.    On  the  other  side,  sereral  of  the  \ 
coaiflundera  sffirmed  he  might  have  done  it,  whieh  if  he  had,  and  I 
the  other  oa^Bitatna  been  tnie  to  htm  (which  then  it  is  believed  they  i 
Tvouldy*)  he  mi|^t  have  ruined  their  formidable  fleet,  or  at  least  I 
have  hindered  their  landing,  aod  broke  the  wh(de  mterpriae."  / 
The  Eong,  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  appears  to  have  forgotten 
his  letter.    The  only  material  &ot  stated  by  him,  is  the  opinion  of  / 
aevend  commanders,  that  the  Admiral  might  saccessfuUy  have 
given  diase.t    But  these  commanders  may  have  been  mistaken,  or 
the  King  misinformed.     It  woHkl  also  acaroely  be  reasonable  to  | 
expect  justice  in  James's  after^jildgment  of  a  failure  which  had  its  i 
share  in  depriving  him  of  three  kingdoms. 

Lord  Dartmouth  was  surrounded  by  disafiected  oflicers.  The 
numerical  minority  was  &ithful,  but  the  most  considerable  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  caballed  on  board.^  The 
imposnbility  of  his  giving  efaase  on  the  9d,  with  a  contrary  wind 
and  lee  tide,  is  asserted  by  Lord  Torrington,  one  of  the  disaffected 
o£5cer8,§  who  farther  states,  that  when  the  fleet  sailed  after  the 
Dutch  next  day,  there  waa  a  meeting  of  the  captains  inclined  to 
the  Prince,  of  whom  some  declared,  that  if  Lord  Dartmouth  at- 
tacked the  Dutch,  they  were  ^  bound  in  honour  to  do  their  duty, 
but  eventually  it  was  agreed  to  desert  him.''||  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  piqued  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Dartmouth  in  preference 
to  himself,  went  down  to  the  fleet  before  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  yet  sailed,  and  not  only  gained  over  several  of  the  comman- 
ders>T  but  attempted  to  inveigle  the  Admiral,  under  pretence  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  on  board  the  ship  of  Captain  Hastings,  in  or- 
der there  to  seise  his  person,  and  assume  the  command  of  tbe 
fleet**  Lord  Dartmouth  was  apprized  of  the  design,  declined  the 
invitation,  and  did  not  venture  to  institute  an  inquiry.  His  mind 
and  energy  were  farther  distracted  between  his  fidelity  as  a  subject 
and  his  conscience  as  a  Protestant 

Lord  Toningtontt  states,  that  in  a  council  of  war  called  by  Lord 

*  Lord  naHmouth  Hiimelf  leemt  to  ha^e  tikooght  to.  Writing  to  Ute  n  tbo  5th 
of  November,  be  i^y% — ^livety  bodjv  I  atmre  you,  «r«  I  ihrnk,  it  to  esttpemtedaft 
the  Prince  of  Orange't  proceedings  that  I  am  onee  more  confident  they  will  ventuie 
their  Uvet  veiy  hc»tay  in  your  Mmjetty's  tcrvice."  It  »  clear,  from  Lord  Torring- 
too't  account  befoK  cited*  tbat  Lord  Dartmouth  deeeired  either  hinaelf  or  the  KJm^» 
The  words  "  once  more  "  would  imply  that  he  had  previous^  expreiaed  dittruiti^ 

t  Sir  W.  Booth  told  me  Lord  Dartmouth  certainly  comuved  at  the  patting  of  the 
Dutch  ieet.    iidffiiz,M8. 

t  MS.  Mem.  of  Byng,  Lord  TomngtoOs  in  DaL  App. 

§  Id.  ibid.  I  Ibid. 

1  M8.  Mem.  of  K.  Jaiiaii  dted  m  Life,  &e.  ipeL  iL  p.  30a 

**  MS.  Mem.  of  Byngi  Lord  Tomnrtoiiy  ibid.  MS.  Mem.  of  K.  Jamei^  Life^  Tol. 
]i.p.S06. 
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Dartmouth  off  Harwieh,  it  was  proposed  by  the  officers  in  the  in- 
terests of  tile  Prince,  that  they  should  stand  over  to  the  Datch 
jcoast,  and  wait  the  coming  out  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  that  this 
jpropositioa  was  over-ruled  by  the  majority  still  faithful  to  James. 
I  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  he  was  cautioned 
j  against  such  a  course  by  the  King  himself.     '^  Upon  the  caution 
I  your  Majesty  has  given  me/'  says  he,  **  I  will  not  venture  over 
'  on  the  coast  of  Holland  without  I  see  settled  fair  weather  mrfaich 
is  not  impossible  after  so  much  bad."*     Judging  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  British  navy  in  more  recent  wars  of  defence,  the 
course  thus  advised  by  the  one  party  and  rejected  by  the  other, 
would  have  been  the  most  adverse  to  the  former,  and  the  wisest 
for  the  latter.     The  science  of  maritime  war  and  seamanship  has, 
it  is  true,  been  since  advanced,  but  the  essential  want  was  that  of 
naval  enterprise.     Had  a  Blake  or  a  Ruyter  been  in  the  place  of  a 
Strickland  and  a  Dartmouth,  the  Dutch  fleet  would  not  have  come 
out  of  Helvoetsluys,  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  without  a 
\  battle. 

Lords  Lumley  and  Danby  had  undertaken  to  head  an  insarrec- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  he  landed  in  the 
North,  The  Prince  accordingly  steered  northward  the  first  day 
and  night;  but  finding  the  wind_veerin|;  to  the  west,  or  being 
informed  that  the  King  had  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him  in 
the  North,  he  changed  his  course,  and  sailed  down  mid-channel 
between  Calais  and  Dover,  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  November, 
about .  noon.  The  spectacle  was  magnificentt  The  opposite 
/shores  of  France  and  England  were  lined  with  multitudes  of  spec- 
tators, who  gazed  with  strong  and  opposite  emotions,  for  sev^al 
hours,  upon  the  vast  armament  moving  in  a  line  twenty  miles 
in  extent,  and  charged  with  the  rival  fortunes  of  princes,  reli- 
gions, and  nations.  The  fleet  was  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t 
by  the  evening.  The  Prince  of  Orange  wished  to  land  next  day, 
which  would  be  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  marriage;  but  his 
friends  preferred  landing  under  the  auspices  of  Guy  Fawkes  and 
the  gunpowder  treason,  the  next  day  but  one.):  Torbay  was 
judged  the  best  harbour  for  so  large  a  fleet  The  pilot  who 
steered  in  the  van,  had  orders  to  sail  short  of  Dartmouth  during 
the  night  He  misreckoned,  and  found  himself  in  the  morning 
beyond  it  The  wind  still  blew  east,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to 
I  sail  on  to  Plymouth,  the  Governor  of  which.  Lord  Bath,  had 
'i  given  the  Prince  but  vague  assurances.  This  error  of  the  pilot, 
\  according  to  Burnet,  who  was  in  the  van  ship  of  the  fleet,  was 
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regarded  as  such  a  disaater,  that  Admiral  Raasd^  who  came  im  'i 
board  in  disorder,  bade  the  Doctor  ^^  go  to  his  prayers,  for  all  was  I 
lost."  But  on  a  sudden^  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  it  calmed  / 
a  little;  the  wind  then  veered  to  the  south;  and,  after  four  hours'/ 
aoil^  the  whole  fleet  got  safe  into  Torbay.  The  Prince  immedi-^ 
ately  landed  with  Marshal  Schomberg;  they  obtained  the  best 
horses  they  could  in  the  next  village,  and  viewed  the  ground. 
fBishop  Burnet  made,  he  says,  what  haste  he  could  to  join  the 
Prince,  who  took  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  what 
be  then  thought  of  predestination:]  The  fears  of  Admiral  R^ssel 
from  the  error  of  the  pilot,  an^Pthe  excitement  with  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  if 
hp  had  just  escaped  some  extreme  hazard,  bear  strong  internal 
evidence  of,  at  least,  exaggeration.  There  is  a  key  to  the  latter, 
which  may  be  applied  also  to  the  former.  ^^  Dr.  Burnet,"  says  an 
historian  of  the  period,*  ^^  who.  understood  but  Jittle  of  military 
afiairs,  asked  the  Prince  of  Orange  which  way  he  intended  to 
march,  and  when,  and  desired  to  be  employed  by  him  in  whatever 
service  he  should  think  fit  The  Prince  only  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  predestination,  and  advised  him,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be 
busy,  to  consult  the  Canons."  If  this  be  true,  both  the  Prince 
and  Hussel  amused  themselves  by  playing  upon  the  fears,  igno- 
rance, and  conceit  of  Burnet 

The  news  of  the  Prince's  landing  was  brought  by  an  officer  of 
the  Swallow  frigate,  which  followed  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
The  captain  (Aylmer)  was  one  of  those  engaged  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  but  the  officer  by  whom  he  sent  the  news  rode  with  such 
expedition,  that  before  he  had  given  his  whole  account  he  fell  ex- 
hausted at  the  King's  feet  James  was  already  aware  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dutch  fleet  between  Dover  and-  Calais,  and  had  de- 
tached troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to 
secure  Portsmouthrt  But  he  still  hoped  that,  before  the  Prince 
landed.  Lord  Dartmouth  would  have  fought  the  Dutch.  The  land-  \ 
ing  at  Torbay  without  impediment  excited  consternation  at  court  / 
The  King  called  an  extraordinary  council:  a  proclamation  was  im- 
t  mediately  issued  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  denouncing  him  as 
an  unchristian  and  unnatural  invader,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
fore^ers  and  rebels;  denied  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
order  to  usurp  the  crown,  already  commanded  the  attendance  ef 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  royal  style;  and  afieeted  to 
demand  a  free  parliament,  to  which  his  own  presence  was  the  only 

*  See  Cunnin^in's  Hist  of  En^^.  vol.  i.  p.  88.,  and  note  in  Bur.  vol.  in.  p.  328. 
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•iMrtade.  It  eoncluded  with  repeating  «Bd  confinnifig  all  4ie 
King's  promises  of  redress^  «nd  appealing  to  the  loyalty  and  seal 
of  his  subjects. 

Tlie  manifestos  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange  eould  no^  longer  be  sup- 
pressed. His  declaration  was  accordingly  pubtisiied  by  the  King^ 
with  a  preface,  a  running  commentary  on  the  text,  and  a  snbjoiBed 
reply,  entitled  ^  Animadversions^"  The  Prince's  declaration,  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  Fagel,  i»  described  by  Bishop  Burnet  as 
long  and  dulL  In  passing  1hrou|^  the  bands  of  the  Bishop,  it  may, 
as  he  says,  have  been  reduced  in  length,  but  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  dulness.  The  King's  advocates,  especially  the  author  of 
tiie*^  Animadversions,''  supposed  to  be  Stuart,  have  Ae  superiority 
in  argument  The  Prince  employed  pretence  aa  well  as  the  King* 
Ambition  could,  no  mora  than  tyranny,  dispense  with  the  mask. 
Hiere  was  a  rejoinder  on  the  part  €f£  the  Prinoei  To  give  the 
^mrit  of  this  paper  war  would  demand  spaioe  far  exceeding  its  pre- 
sent in^iortance.  One*  sentence  from  the  last  pleading  on  behalf  of 
William  may  be  worth  reference  and  remembrance.  The  defender 
of  the  Prince  treats  the  imputation  of  his  aspiring  to^  the  crown  as 
a  grievous  calumny. 

The  King  appeared  to  rally  his  energies.  Finding  fliat  the 
Prinee  had  reached  Torbay,  he  ordered  the  chief  strength  of  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  to  proceed  to  Salisbury.  He  selected 
Salisbury  Plain  as  his  chief  place  of  rendezvous.  Lord  Fever- 
sham  commanded  in  chief  here  until  the  King  should  arrive  to  lead 
his  army  in  person.  Colonels  Fenwick  and  Lanier  occupied  Marl- 
borou^  and  Warminster  with  ea<^  a  body  of  cavalry.  James's 
design  was  to  march  atill  farther  westward,  for  the  purpose  ^  pre- 
venting rising^  in  favour  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  until  the  troops 
on  their  way  from  the  North;  the  Scotch  cavalry,  not  yet  arrived; 
the  Irish  dragoons  just  arrived,  but  so  fiitigued  aa  to  demand  rest; 
and  the  train  of  artillery,  should  have  come  up^*  Measures  were 
tidcen  to  prevent  the  troops  on  their  march  from  committiag  any 
wrong  upon  the  people.  It  was  publicly  notified  1^  beat  of  drum, 
in  every  town  where  they  halted,  that  they  were  to  pay  for  what 
they  were  mxjpfiiei  with;  and  that,  upon  complaint  made  by  the 
civil  authority^  due  satisftetion  would  be  given  by  the  commanding 
officer.  There  appears,  in  James's  preparatory  measore^  no  want 
of  prudence  or  resolution.  His  confidence  was  such,  that,  upon 
some  suggestions  of  negotiating  with  the  Prince,  he  de^red  in 
council  that  be  should  regard  as  his  enemy  «ny  one  whe  advised 
him  to  treat  with  the  invader  of  his  fcingdom.t     He  proclaimed  in 
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the  Chzette  t  detailed  statement  of  the  invadiog  force^  both  naval 
and  military.    It  has  heea  charged  upon  him^  that  he  endeayoured 
to  delude  the  people  and  himself,  by  representing  the  army  of  th^ 
Prince  of  Orange  as  contemptible.*    But  his  representation  agrees  i 
iairly  enough  with  the  vote  of  the  States;t  and  contemptible  it  cer^  ' 
tainly  would  be,  against  a  man  of  ccmrage  and  capacity  who  pos*  '^ 
Beaaed  the  throne,  the  capital, — ^the  whole  kingdom,  except  an* 
undefended  town  near  the  coast,  which  mig^t  be  occupied  momen*  - 
tarily  by  a  pirate, — and  a  regular  army  of  32,000  men. 

Mean  while  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  far  from 
encouraging.  He  landed  with  facility,  but  his  march  of  only 
twenty  miles  from  Torbay  to  Exeter  took  two  days  of  hardship 
and  {Hivation.  Burnet,  whose  account  of  the  expedition  is  the 
neat  staple  of  most  succeeding  narratives,  says  nothing  of  this. 
\Se  seems  to  have  thought  only  of  the  ^  immediate  hand  of  Hea- 
ven,'^ which  had  conducted  them  from  Helvoetsluys  to  TorbayA 
and  the  Doctor  doubtless  enjoyed  his  comforts  on  the  march.  Bus 
Rapin,  one  of  the  Huguenot  officers  who  accompanied  the  Prince, 
describes  what  he  su&red:  the  drenching  rain,  the  roads  ankle 
deep,  the  officers  without  a,  change  of  clothes,  without  horses,  with*- 
out  bread,  without  beds,  except  the  bare  earth  in  heavy  November 
rains,  the  men  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea,  car- 
rying three  days'  provision  and  their  tents.  The  Prince  did  all  he 
could  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  troops,  by  laying  the  surrounding 
country  under  contribution  for  horses,  carriages,  and  provisions* 
It  would  appear  that  he  levied  very  unscrupulously,  and  in  some 
instances  carried  away  what  arms  he  could  find.:):  He  was  coldly 
received,  ^he  people  stood  aloof,  and  the  authorities,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  either  made  a  show  of  resistance,  or  fled  from 
the  perilous  contagioQJ]  An  officer  named  Hicks,  whom  he  had 
sent  forward  to  Exeter,  with  a  commission  to  announce  his  arrival, 
was  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  mayor.  Lord  Mordaunt 
and  Doctor  Burnet  came  next  with  a  few  troops  of  horse.  The 
gates  were  closed  against  them  on  their  approach,  but  opened  upon 
Lord  Mordaunt's  summons  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  an  open 
town,  and  had  not  a  single  soldier.  The  mayor  would  neither  ac- 
knowledge nor  hold  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
This  took  place  on  the  third  day  after  the  landing.  The  Prince, 
himself,  made  his  entry  next  morning,  and  was  no  better  received 
than  his  representatives.  The  Bishop  and  Dean,  says  Burnet,  ^<  ran 
away;"  and  the  clergy,  according  to  the  same  historian,  had  been 
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ao  long  preaching  ptBsiyB  obedience  and  non^^resistanee,  that  ^they 
were  ashamed  to  make  so  quick  a  turn.''  The  Bidiop,  Doetor 
Lamplugh;  proceeded  directly  to  court,  to  pay  his  duty,  he  said,  to 
the  King,  and  receive  his  Majesty's  farther  commands;  ^  ^irhich 
prudence  or  timorousness/*  says  Kennet,  **  the  King  took  ibr  loy- 
alty, and  immediately  gaye  him  the  archbishopriek  of  Yiurk.''  Sueh 
is  the  Christian  charity  with  which  Bishops  Burnet  and  Keonet 
judge  the  actions  of  their  spiritual  brother.  But  divines  are  the 
most  competent  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  each  other;  and  tlie 
two  Bishops,  in  this  instance,  should,  perhaps,  be  commended  for 
their  frankness,  not  censured  for  their  want  of  charity. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th,  when  the  Prince  had  been  in  Exeter  two 
days.  Dr.  Burnet  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  took  possession  of  tiie 
vacant  pulpit,  preached  a  long  sermon  upon  the  last  verse  of  the 
107th  Psalm,  to  show  that  the  Prince  had  on  his  side  ^  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord;''  and  proceeded  to  read  his  Highness's  de- 
claration. No  sooner  had  he  commenced  it,  than  the  canons,  the 
choristers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation,  withdrew. 
The  Doctor,  however,  proceeded,  and  having  reached  the  cloee, 
cried  ^  God  save  the  Prince  of  Orangel'*  The  major  part  of  the 
eongregatuNi,  says  Kennet,  answered  ^  Amen,  amen."  He  afaoald 
have  said,  the  major  part  of  what  remained.  There  are  some  dM- 
erepancies  in  the  various  accounts  respecting  ibe  attendance  oC  die 
canons,  and  the  day  on  which  the  declaration  was  read.  Bapin, 
who  ¥ras  present  #ith  the  army,  if  not  in  die  cfaupeh,  asserts  the 
presence  of  tiie  canpns,  and  assigns  the  reaiUng  of  the  declara- 
tion to  Sunday.  The  whole  cathedral  scene  is  soppresaed,  with 
mgnal  bad  fiiith,  by  the  chief  performer.  Bishop  Burnet  With- 
out stopping  to  question  the  decency  of  such  a  cry  by  a  eler^ 
gjrman  «n  Sunday^  from  the  pulptt  of  a  cathedral,  it  may  be  ob- 
eerved,  that  tf)e  aanie  <<  little  Scotch  parson,''*^  who  had  already 
twice  settled  the  supeesrien  to  the  three  kingdeoui,  of  his  own 
head,  now  pronomiecd  sentence  of  deposition  upon  King  James 
hy  substituting  the  cry  of  ^'  Ood  save  the  Prince  of  Orange!'^  for 
tiiat  of  **  God  save  the  King!''  Shakspeare  has  nprosented  nueh 
a  scene  by  anticipation;  but  he  assigns  the  part  of  tempter  to  a 
Duke  of  Buctdngham,  not  to  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  kya  the 
scene  not  in  a  cathedral,  but  in  a  Guildhall.  Fei^uson,  who  ac- 
companied the  Prince,  made  a  similar  experiment  upon  the  dis- 
eenters,  with  itill  less  success.  He  could  obtain  entrance  iato  the 
meeting-heiise  only  by  forcing  the  door.  This  dittuclmation  of  the 
people  b  generally  assigned  to  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties 
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i^hich  followed  the  ioyaAion  oi  Monmouih*  It  miuit  h«te  been 
the  want  of  pasaion.  Popular  zeal  doea  not  reason  or  reflect,  and 
the  aeTeritiea  of  one  rebellioD  depoaite  the  aeeda  of  another* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  reated  nine  daya  at  £Mter,  without  being 
joined  by  one  peraon  of  distinetion  or  influence.    Ha  had  given 
coimniaaiona  to  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Guiae,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peyton^  to  ralae  three  regimettta*    The  lery  did  not  prooeed*    He 
began  to  tarn  hia  eyes  to  hia  maat-heada.    It  ia  atated  that  he  held 
a  eouneil  of  war,  and  ^'  auffered  it  to  be  pr^ioaed  to  him''  that  he 
should  re^embark.*    He  auapeeted  that  he  waa  betrayed^  and  re*   / 
solved  upon  hia  return  to  Holland  to  publiih  the  names  of  thoae  y^ 
yrho  had  invited  him;  <^  as  a  juit  return  for  their  treaoheryi  foUy^  V 
and  cowardice4"t   ^he  King,  from  the  want  of  activity  or  mean% 
waa  unable  to  take  advantage  of  thia  desperate  position  of  the 
Prinoe^3  There  was,  perhapay  a  radical  error  in  the  King'a  syatena 
of  defence.    He  should  have  covered  the  cifiital  with  one  division 
of  his  foreoi  and  held  another  moveable  army  in  a  central  station^ 
ready  to  march  where  the  wiemy  should  preaent  himselfi    Such 
wsa  the  defence  of  ElisEabeth  againat  the  armada.    James  had^  it  is 
troe^  neither  her  aUe  and  fidthfiil  aervadtSt  nor  her  force  of  die* 
meter;  nor,  in  diort,  any  thing  of  hers,  except  her  example,  which 
was  thrown  away  upon  such  a  mnu    It  is  Strange^  if  any  thing 
were  strange  in  hia  conduct,  that  be  did  not  execute  lus  own  intea« 
tion  of  pressing  close  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  garrison 
and  other  troops  immediately  disposable,  without  Waiting  the  arri* 
val  of  the  troops  from  the  North.    While  the  Prince  waa  thus  es» 
posed,  the  King  made  war  upon  him  only  with  extraordinary  0^ 
xettes;  in  one  of  which  the  invaders  were  stated  fee  have  robbed 
the  Excise  Office  at  Exeter  of  300il 

Such  men  as  James  ate  made  to  be  unfortunata    The  gnltle*  / 
men  of  the  south-western  coontie%  ^icouragad  by  the  mtpinnnees  \ 
of  the  King,  and  shamed  by  the  presence  and  perae^eranee  of  the  \ 
Prince;,  be^  to  come  in.    Major  BurriagtOB  is  named  as  the  fifsl  \ 
gentleman  who  joined  the  Piined.    He  was  fiollowed  by  Sir  SSd*  | 
wardSe]nEnoQr,whohadalreadytalmnaleadtBgpartiApdblie«8i^  / 
At  his  sQggestion,  a  bond  of  asaocistion  was  drawn  op,  to  be  aigneA/ 
by  all  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who  eame  fa.    ^  Without  thi%'' 
he  said,  ^  the  Prince's  friends  might  drop  off  vriien  tfey  ploMed* 
They  were  but  as  a  rope  of  sand."    The  Prince,  ooftwkhstending^ 
suspected  Seymour,  and  ordered  an  officer  named  Glbaon  te  wetah 
his  movements»t    The  engagement  ihas  signed,  bolmd  the  puiim 
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before  God  lib  support  one  another  in  defeiice  of  the  laws  and  li- 
bertiea  of  England,  Scotknd,  and  Ireland,  the  Protestant  rdigion, 
and  the  Prince  ot  Orange.    The  Prince  rebuked  them  for  their 
backwardness.    ^  We  expeeted/'  says  he,  ^  you  that  dwelt  so  near 
the  place  of  our  landing  would  have  joined  us  sooner;  not,''  he 
continues,  *^  that  we  want  your  Inilitary  assistance  so  mudi  as  ywxr 
countenance  and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretenaionsy 
rather  than  to  accomplish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.''     He 
then  proceeds  in  a  tasteless  and  hollow  strain,  of  more  than  rqpd 
pomp, — ^'  Though  we  have  brought  a  good  fleet  and  army  to  ren- 
der these  kingdoms  happy,  by  rescuing  all  Protestants  firom  po- 
pery, slavery,  and  arbitrary  power,  by  restoring  them  to  their  rights 
and  properties  established  by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  and 
trade,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  the  very  life-blcKKl  of 
a  nation,  yet  we  rely  more  on  the  goodness  of  Grod  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause  than  on  any  human  foroe  and  power  whatever.     Yet, 
since  God  is  pleased  we  shall  make  use  of  human  means,  and  not 
expect  miracles  for  our  preservation  and  happiness,  let  us  not  ne- 
glect making  use  of  this  gracious  opportunity,  but  with  prudence 
and  courage  put  in  execution  our  so  honourable  purposes.    There- 
fore, gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all 
your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.    Let 
Ihe  whole  world  now  jud^  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generoui^ 
sincere,  and  above  price,  since  we  might  have  even  a  bridge  of  gold 
to  return  back;  but  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die 
in  a  good  cause  than  live  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue 
and  true  honour  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
our  great  and  only  design."    It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  afifects  devotion  to  the  better  part  of  the  policy 
of  James, — ^peace  and  trade, — ^while  his  all-absorbing  purpose  was 
war:  that  he  makes  very  light  of  both  the  previous  '<  invitation  " 
and  present  ^countenance"  of  his  English  friends,  compared 
with  his  own  ^pretensions,"  and  the  good  and  gracious  obligations 
which  he  was  confraring  upon  the  three  kingdoms;  and  that  he,  a 
distant  contingent  claimant,  sought  the  crown  of  these  three  king- 
doms as  a  return,  while  he  professed  to  practise  virtue  as  its  own 
reward.    He  departed,  in  addressing  the  English,  from  the  manly 
simplicity  of  demeanour  and  language  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  Hollanders.    This  derogates  from  the  unos- 
tentatious and  real  greatness  of  his  character.    But,  perhaps,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  rise  above  the  Dutch  republican  level  in  ad- 
dressing English  royalists,  of  whom  he  aspired  to  become  king. 
The  English  people,  as  if  by  a  tacit  understanding,  are  never 
named;  none  are  recognised  beneath  the  condition  of  gentlemen, 
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Q&lefli  bjr  tbe  feudal  and  cmtemptiKHM  denominatioii  of  fellowert. 
It  IB  a  diBtmctive  trait  of  the  RevohitioD  Of  1688,  that  the  people 
are  not  parties  to  it,  even  by  name,  as  a  decent  formaHty. 

AinoDg  the  <*  gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  ProtestantBy"  who 
joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter,  was  a  noted  intrigner  named 
Speke,  who,  in  the  title-page  of  his «« Secret  History  of  tbe  Revela- 
tion,'^ designates  himself  **  the  principal  transactor  in  it^    Speke 
had  been  prosecuted  and  fined  in  the  late  reign  for  a  libel,  charging 
upon  the  government,  or  rather  upon  James,  then  Duke  of  fork, 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Essex  in  the  Tower;  and,  by  his  own  ac- 
count,  had  purchased  his  peace  afterwards  by  the  pavment  of  OOOOZ. 
From  being  thus  obnoxious,  he  was,  he  states,  received  into  the  royal 
favour,  and  ofiered  by  tbe  King  a  bribe  of  10,M0L  if  he  introduced 
hinuielf  as  a  spy  into  the  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    To  win 
the  King's  confidence,  he  declined  the  reward;  set  out  with  three 
passes,  signed  by  Lord  Feversham,  **  for  all  hours,  times,  and  sea- 
aons,  without  interruption  or  dental;^  proceeded  to  Exeter;  gave  hit 
passes  to  Bentinck,  **  who  made  no  little  use  of  them;"  obtained  &e 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  **  from 
principle;'*  and  wrote  letters,  at  the  Prince's  dictation,  to  the  King, 
calculated  to  work  upon  hb  fears,  and  excite  his  dbtrust  of  those 
around  him,  by  pretending  that  his  chief  officers  but  waited  the  op- 
portunity to  desert  hinu    The  information  of  the  spy  was  as  true  aa 
his  motives  were  treacherous,  and,  unfortunately  for  James,  it  &Hed 
to  make  him  suq>icious.    He  rejected  the  advice  of  Lord  Melftirt 
and  other  leading  Catholics,  to  seize  the  perscxis  of  those  suspected, 
even  after  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince.* 

The  defection  now  began  in  a  fatal  quarter^^the  King's  army.  - 
Tbe  example  was  set  by  Lord  Colchester,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Rivers,  / 
and  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Dover's  troop  of  lifeguards.  He  could 
seduce  but  four  privates  of  his  regiment,  but  was  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Godfrey,  Mr.  Howe,  who  had  gone  over  to  Holland  upon  a 
secret  mission  to  the  Prince,t  and  about  sixty  other  horsemen.  Mr. 
Wharton,  son  of  Lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Russel,  brother  of  the  sacrifieed 
lord,  and  Lord  Abington^  joined  tbe  Prince  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  defection  which  most  deeply  wounded  James  was  that  of  Lord 
Cornbury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  nephew  of  the  first 
Duchess  of  York.  Lord  Combury,  findii^  himself  the  senior  officer 
at  Salisbury,  in  the  absence  of  Lanier,  ordered  out  his  own  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  the  King's,  and  St  Alban's,  the  two  latter  com- 
manded respectively  by  Ueutenant-Cokxiels  Compton  and  Langston, 
1  marched  them  by  Blandford  and  Dorchester  toward  Hbni- 
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ton.  lie  rapidity  and  diitance  of  hk  march  e«:ited  tbe  adqikkMi 
of  hb  officeri.  Hit  own  major  (Clifibrd)  demanded  a  Mghi  of  hii 
orders.  He  aaid  he  was  commanded  to  attack  an  enemy's  post; 
and,  on  arriviag  at  Axmioster,  ordered  out  sixty  dragoonst  voder 
|»rstenoe  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  at  Honiton.  Major  littleten, 
and  other  officersi  now  suspected  and  questioned  him  so  closely,  thai 
he  fled  with  several  officers  and  only  the  sixty  troopers.  Lord  Com* 
bury  is  said  to  bare  lost  his  presence  of  mind  at  the  critical  mo* 
menti^  and  to  have  been  a  person  of  mean  widerstanding^f  The 
officers  who  suspected  him  mU9t  have  also  wanted  promptitude,  or 
they  would  have  secured  him>  at  such  a  criaig,  alive  or  dead.  Langs- 
ton,  who  was  in  the  secret,  followed  with  hi|  reghnent  to  floniton. 
He  was  met  here  by  Colonel  Tolmache,  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  sent  forward  with  three  regiments  of  foot  Langiton  now  told 
the  raiment,  that  he  brought  them  not  to  fight  the  Dutch,  but  to 
serve  tbe  Prince.  The  major  (Norton)  and  several  subalterns  re- 
used obedience :  they  were  dismounted,  disarmed,  plundered,  and, 
adcb  the  King,  **  with  much  ado  got  liberty  to  return  on  fiiot  to  the 
army.''  The  two  other  regiments,  which  had  not  yet  come  npf 
seeing  themselves  betrayed,  fled  back  in  great  disorder.  Most  of 
the  troopers,  even  of  Langston's  regiment,  ''returned,''  says  tbe 
King,  **  as  they  fl>und  opportunity;  which  showed  **  greater  honour 
and  fidelity  in  the  comiron  men  than  in  the  generality  of  the  offi- 
cers) who  usually  value  themselves  so  much  for  time  qualifica- 
tk>ns.'1  Lord  Clarendon  was  in  despair  at  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
and  ran  **  to  throw  himself  at  the  King's  feet."  James  receired  him 
with  kindness,  said  be  pitied  him,  and  was  aoon  deserted  by  the 
&ther  more  meanly  than  by  the  son* 

This  desertion  was  in  itself  of  trifling  moment  .Some  advantage 
might  even  be  drawn  from  it,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  fidelity  of  most  of 
the  officers,  and  all  the  privates.  Yet  was  itf  by  the  King's  own 
account,  almost  decisive  of  his  fate.  It  broke,  he  says,  hb  meu- 
sures,  disheartened  the  other  troops,  created  jealousies,  made  each 
man  distrust  his  n^hbour,  sent  tbe  country  gentlemen  to  the  camp 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  and  neutralized  the  capture  of  Lord  Love* 
lace^  This  nobleman^  advancing  with  about  seventy  horsemen,  to 
join  the  Prince^  was  attacked  at  Cirencester  by  tbe  militia,  and 
made  prisoner,  with  thirteen  of  his  companions.  Lord  Lorelace 
had  beBiten  bis  footman,  who,  in  consequence,  took  out  a  warrant 
against  him.  fle  refused  to  obey  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  beuq; 
o^ned  by  a  popish  justice,  and  figured  as  9n  aggrieved  pe6r  ia  tbe 
declaration  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.    His  nushap  gave  great  i 
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laetbn  at  court ;  iti  inportaiice  was  exaggeiated,  and  the  coanter* 
poiie  of  the  deiertioQ  of  Lord  Cornbuiy  wai  the  more  felt  The 
arrival  of  Lord  Feveraham  at  BaUsburj,  and  hit  incapacity,  aggnip 
Tated  or  ooinpleted  this  disaiten  He  took  op  without  inqairj  the 
fint  looee  rumour  that  reached  him  of  the  deterti<m  of  three 
tnents  te  a  man;  imagined  the  Prince  of  Orange  ready  to  fall 
bis  outposts;  commanded  his  advanced  guards  to  &U  back  uj 
Salisbury  from  Warminster  and  Marlborough;  and  ordered  the  in« 
fiintry  which  were  on  their  march  towards  his  bead  quarters  to  bak 
about  Windsor  and  Stoines.  These  orders  could  not  &il  to  di^irit 
the  troops. 

James  should  have  been  by  this  time  with  his  army  at  its  ad-] 
vaaced  posts.     He  was  still  at  court,  surrounded  by  trembling 
priests,  and  servants  who  were  either  treacherous  or  incapable. 
The  news  filled  the  court  with  surprise  and  constomatioo;  exagge- 
rated, as  the  desertion  must  have  been,  by  Lord  Feversham.    In  aU 
the  accounts  antecedent  to  the  recently  published  Life  of  King 
James,  it  is  stoted,  that  the  infantry,  the  artillery,  apd  the  King^B 
baggage,  then  on  the  way  to  SaUsbury,  were  halted  by  an  order 
from  the  court.    It  appears  from  the  King's  Manuscript  Memoirs^ 
cited  in  the  Life,  that  the  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Fevershan. 
But  the  consternation  at  court  was  such,  that  the  King,  who  w^ 
just  going  to  dine,  called  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  proceeded  to  hold  a  council    The  result  was,  that  the  King 
should  not  risk  his  person  with  the  arn^  fer  two  or  three  days.^ 
Such,  in  substence,  is  the  account  cited  by  the  compiler  from  the 
King's  Manuscript  Memoirs.    That  of  Barillon  is  more  particular/ 
Father  Petre,  who,  he  says,  was  now  consulted  in  every  thing,  op-\ 
posed  the  King's  leaving  London;  reminded  James  that  his  father \ 
bad  lost  his  crown  and.  his  bead  by  not  remaining  in  the  capital;  and 
advised  him  to  send  his  son  to  France,  not  only  for  his  safety,  but  to 
menace  parties  and  the  nation  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  war.f 
lames  was,  at  the  same  time,  haunted  with  the  terrors  of  treachery 
and  desertion  about  his  person ;  and  not  without  reason,  if  credit  / 
may  be  given  to  the  compiler  of  the  Ufe.    Whilst,  says  the  latter, 
the  King  was  in  consultation  upon  his  desperate  circumstacMsas, 
Lords  Sunderland,  Churchill,  and  Godoiphin  were  seen  walking 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  galleiy,  in  a  transport  of  joy.:^    He  now 
professed  to  Barillon  that  bis  views  were  changed  respecting  the 
eftct  of  a  French  allianoe  upon  his  fortunes.    French  aid  in  troops 
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and  money  wouldi  he  laidi  now  serve  bim  in  poUic  opinion.  Baril- 
loD  reptied  that  this  was  too  viigae.  James  said  that  Lord  Melfi)rt 
should  confer  with  him  on  the  extent  to  wUch  he  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  Louis  agaiipt  the  States-GeneraL  The  French  ftmbassa- 
dor  ascribes  the  King^s  slowness  to  the  change  of  his  mimsten  on 
the  removal  of  Sunderland,  and  to  his  distrust  of  Godolpfain,  who 
advised  a  compromise  with  the  Prince  of  Orange»  and  who  was 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  French  pension  only  because  it  could 
not  be  kept  from  one  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  treasury.*  From 
a  despatch,  dated  cmly  three  days  later,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
hesitation  of  James  reidly  proceeded  from  bis  still  clinging  dread  of 
committing  himself  openly  and  implicitly  with  Loub  XIV.  Baril- 
j  Ion  informs  his  master  that  he  had  many  conferences  with  the  King 
and  Lord  Melfort ;  that  the  King  desired  a  close  union  against  the 
States-General  and  the  PrincCi  but  not  reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  still  denying  the  existence  of  a  treaty;  that  he  was 
lanxious  not  to  appear  the  aggressor,  but  to  let  the  Dutch  bethe  first 
[to  commence  hostilities;  that  be  desired. the  aid  of  the  French 
l^roops,  and,  above  all,  a-  junction  of  the  French  and  British  fleets; 
|hat  be  should  hold  himself  indebted  to  Louis  for  keeping  his  crown ; 
hnd  that  be  should  regard  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  proposed  a  com- 
promise with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  last  declaration  was  made 
by  bim  publicly  at  court,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Spanish  ambassador; 
Imt  Barillon  adds,  that  circumstances  m^bt  make  bim  change  his 
mind,  and  listen  to  the  worst  counsel8.t 

The  King,  oa  the  next  day,  after  holding  the  above-mentioned 
councili  summoned  all  the  general  ofiBcers  and  colonels  that  remained 
in  towui  and  addressed  to  them  a  remarkable  speech  of  which  the 
substanjse  is  recorded  by  himself.  He  told  them,  that  he  would  call 
a  parliament  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored;  that  he  would  aeciue 
their  liberties,  privileges,  and  religion,  and  grant  any  thing  more 
they  required  of  him;  that,  if  any  amongst  them  were  not  free  and 
willing  to  serve  him,  he  gave  them  leave  Ao  surrender  their  com- 
misaions,  and  go  where  they  pleased;  that- he  believed  them  men  of 
too  much  honour  'to  imitate  Lord  Cornbury;  but  was  willing  to 
spare  them,  if  they  desired  it,  the  discredit  of  ao  base  a  desertion. 
«  They  aH,"  continues  the  King,  <<  seemed  to  be  moved  at  the  dis- 
course, and  vowed  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  thy  Lord  Churchill  were  the 
first  that  made  their  attestation;" — **  and  the  first,''  adds  the  com- 
piler,  <<  who^  to  their  eternal  infamy,  broke  it  afterwards,  as  well 
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Eirke  and  Trdawney^  who  were  no  less  kyish  of  their  pro- 


»9» 


mises. 

The  emotion  and  assurances  of  those  superior  officers,  and  news 

from  the  head-quarters,  that  Lord  Combury  had  carried  over  but  a 

a  small  number,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  King.     He  resolTed, 

once  more  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army;  ordered  the 

infantry  and  artillery  to  resume  their  march  westward;  sent  the 

infant  Prince  of  Wales  to  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  being 

conveyed  to  France ;  recommended  the  city  to  the  care  of  the  Lord 

Mayor;  and  appointed  as  a  council  the  Chancellor  (Jeffireys,)  Lord 

Bellasis,  Lord  Arundel,  and  Lord  Oodolphin,  preparatory  to  his 

departure  for  the  army  next  day,  the  17th  ^f^ovember.      Mean 

while  Father  Petre,  having  been  removed  from  the  Singes  council,t  / 

made  his  escape  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  who 

went  over  as  ambassador  in  the  room  of  Skelton;  and  a  petition  to 

the  King  for  a  parliament  was  prepared  by  certain  lords^  spiritual 

and  temporal. 

This  petition  originated  with  Lord  Clarendon  and  several  pre-* 
lates  assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace.    It  proposed  two  measures;  the 
calling  a  free  parliament,  and  using  means  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood;  in  other  words,  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
The  version  of  what  preceded  and  followed  the  presentation  of  it, 
extracted  from  the  King's  Memoirs,  differs  essentially  from  that 
hitherto  before  the  world.  :|:    According  to  the  latter,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Lords  Halifax,  Oxford,  Nottingham,  and  Carbery, 
proposed,  that  those  peers  who  had  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  proposed  parliament^  and  upon  the 
rejection  of  this  suggestion  by  a  larg^  majority,  withdrew  their 
names.     The  King  merely  says  that,  <<  the  night  before  he  went 
down  to  Salisbury,  they  (the  bishops,)  waited  on  him  again  with 
farther  proposals,  about  assembling  a  parliament,  and  treating  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  had  got  some  temporal  lorda  to  join  with 
them,  as  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Ormond^  but  the  M.  of  Halifax^ 
£•  of  Nottingham,  and  several  others,  positively  refused/'    It  was 
presented  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  Bishops 
of  Rochester  and  Ely,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  according  to  the 
King,  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  according  to  others.  §    Both  the 
petition  and  the  King's  answer  were  immediately  published,  and  de- 
bated with  all  the  fury  of  religious  party  spirit.    The  petitioners 
were  called  by  the  King's  friends  traitors  in  disguise;  the  King> 
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promise  of  a  parliament,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  ahould  ha^e 
quitted  the  realm,  was  spurned,  on  the  other  side,  as  a  popish  tow^ 
which  would  not  be  kept  with  heretics.* 

The  petition  contains  but  the  two  points  already  mentioned,  and 
demands  no  farther  reference.    But  the  King's  answer,  as  given  by 
himself,t  differs  remarkably  in  tone  and  temper  from  the  previously 
known  version.  Both  are  short,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  placed  side 
by  side.    In  the  one  the  King  is  made  to  say,  ^  My  Lordsi,  what 
you  ask  of  me  I  most  passionately  desire;  and  I  promise  you,  upon 
the  word  of  a  King,  that  I  will  have  a  parliament,  and  such  a  one 
as  you  ask  for,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  quitted  the 
reahn.     For  how  is  it  possible  a  parliament  should  be  free  in  all  its 
circumstances)  as  you  petition  for,  whilst  an  enemy  is  in  the  king- 
dom, and  can  make  a  return  of  near  one  hundred  voices?"     Such  is 
the  answer  made  public  at  the  time.     The  following  is  cited  by  the 
compiler  from  the  King's  Memoirs: — «  All  the  King  could  say  to  it 
(the  petition,)  was,  that  it  was  too  late,  being  then  ten  at  ni^t,  and 
he  to  set  out  next  morning  to  Salisbury,  bj\A  therefore  could  not 
give  them  an  answer  in  writing;  that  it  was  not  a  time  fit  to  call  a 
parliament  when  armies  were  in  the  field,  nor  proper  for  him  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  invaded  him  without  any 
provocation,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  against  the 
the  duty  he  owed  to  him  as  a  nephew  and  son-in-law;  and  that  it 
would  much  better  become  them  who  were  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  perform  their  obligation  by  instructing  the  people  in 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  King,  than  to  be  presenting  petitions 
and  giving  rules  for  government,  and  fomenting  that  rebellious 
temper  they  had  already  begot  in  the  nation,  instead  of  declaring 
against  the  invasion,  which  he  found  they  could  not  be  prevauled 
upon  to  do.'' 

This  variance  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  King 
afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  give  <<an  answer  in  writing." 
From  such  a  diplomatic  piece  as  the  latter,  nothing,  not  even  the 
purpose  of  evasion,  can  be  distinctly  inferred.  The  verbal  answer, 
en  the  other  hand,  is  conclusive  of  his  thoughts  and  temper.  The 
stem  despotism  of  his  rebuke  proves  that  his  confidence  was  restored, 
and  that  he  would  never  call  any  parliament  but  such  as  he  could 
mould  to  his  purposes.  The  extent  of  those  purposes  is  another 
question.  But  granting  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  declarations,  that 
be  designed  not  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  ancient 
and  exclusive  sway,  but  the  universal  emancipation  of  religious 

•  "  Some  Reflectioiu  on  the  humble  Petition,"  &c.    <*  Modest  Viadication»"  &c. 
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coDScieneey  it  is  clear  that,  tren  in  conrerrlng  libertji  he  would  atill 
be  a  tyrant. 

The  King  left  London,  aceoaopanied  by  Barillon,  nn  the  ITth^ 
and  reached  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  at  Salisbury,  on  the 
Idth  of  Noveoiben  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Bishop's 
palace.  As  a  measure  of  conciliation,  he  brought  with  him  Mr« 
Chetwood,  a  Protestant  chaplain*  Cbetwood  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  sense,  temper,  firmness,  and  spirit.  He  found  the 
King's  priests  in  possession  of  the  Bishop's  chapel,  and  had  the  cou- 
rage to  request  their  removal  The  King  complied  without  apparent 
reluctance  or  displeasure;  and  named  the  chaplain  soon  after  Bishop 
of  Bristol* 

It  is  stated  by  most  historians  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  officers 
*^  devoted  to  the  King*'t  waited  upon  him  on  the  evening  of  his  ar- 
rival to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  treachery  of  Lord  Cornbury; 
This  incident  is  not  mentioned  by  James, — at  least  not  cited  by 
the  compiler,  who  draws  freely,  at  this  period,  upon  the  manuscript 
Memoirs. 

It  was  now  judged  too  late  to  execute  the  first  intention  of  push-r 
ing  forward  strong  detachments  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  intimidate! 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  enclose  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
peninsula  between  the  Bristol  and  the  English  Channels.  The  Prince 
was  advanced  to  Axminster.    A  small  party  of  the  Prince's  cavalry 
encountered,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  and  all  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him,  routed  double  the  number  of  the  King's  troops  at  Win- 
canton.    The  commanding  officer  of  the  King's  party,  on  the  other 
band,  claims  a  decided  success  in  an  official  account  addressed  to 
Lord  Churchill!    This  paltry  skirmish  would  not  deserve  mention 
if  the  campaign  were  not  so  utterly  inglorious.  The  artillery,  a  part 
of  the  infentry,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons  were  not  yet 
come  up.     Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  King  found  his  armj, 
and  the  enemy.     To  encourage  his  troops,  he  announced  that  he  i 
should  visit  next  morning  his  advanced  post  at  Warminster.  It  was  ( 
commanded  in  chief  by  Kirke,  who  had  under  him  Trelawney  and  | 
Maine.    On  the  preceding  night  be  was  seized  with  a  bleeding  at  \ 
the  nose  which  confined  him  for  three  days.    This  incident  hss  de-  / 
rived  importance  from  its  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  and/ 
its  involving  the  reputation  of  Lord  Churchill,  and  the  memory  of] 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.    The  testimony  most  deserving  of  re- 
spect is  assuredly  that  of  the  King.     He  begins  by  saying  that  hel 
was  sot  natorally  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  that  it  bap 

*  Cbetwood  had  the  rue  modemtion  to  decline  a  mitre. 
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pened  in  this  insUnee  to  him  <<  yery  providentially.'^    Anxiety  of 
mind  and  fatigae  of  body  would  suflSciently  acconnt  for  this  anosoal 
bleeding  to  a  man  of  stronger  mind  and  better  governed  imagina- 
tion.    He  proceeds  to  give  his  reason  for  believing  it  provideotiaL 
It  was,  he  says,  « generally  believed  afterwards,''    that   Lord 
Churchill,  Kirke,  Trelawney,  and  some  others,  had  formed  a  de- 
sign to  seize  his  person  on  his  way  to  or  from  Wacminster,  and 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Barillon  morely 
says,  that  the  suspicions  entertained  of  Churchill  were  general  aod 
strong.*  Father  Orleans  makes  the  charge  more  confidently.    That 
Jesuit  wrote  under  the  eye  of  the  King.     Some  coincidences  of 
expression  would  make  it  appear  that  he  drew  from  James's  Me- 
moirs.    Sir  John  Reresby  mentions  the  plot  as  generally  believed, 
and  suggests  the  flight  of  Lord  Churdiill  on  its  failure  as  circum- 
stantial proof.     Raping  on  the  other  side,  rejects  it  as  inconsistent 
with  Lord  Churchill's  <<  respectful  letter  "  to  the  King;  whilst  the 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  treats  it  with  disdain.  The 
simplicity  of  Rapin  in  this  instance  is  unusual  to  him;  but  the  cha- 
racter and  intrigues  of  Marlborough  were  not  yet  disclosed,  mnd 
the  French  refugee  was  carried  away  by  his  religious  and  party 
sympathies  with  the  commander  of  the  allies  against  Louis  XIV. 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  with  recent  and  better  information,  should  have 
remembered  that  his  hero  was  the  last  person  in  whose  case  a  charge 
of  perfidy  and  meanness  could  be  treated  with  contempt 

The  King,  sinking  both  in  body  and  mind  (the  loss  of  blood  eo- 
,  operating  with  his  disappointment,)  a  prey  to  two  passions  which 
takeaway  all  force ^of  soul  and  faculty — distrust  and  fear— called 
round  him  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  asked  them  what  was  to 
be  done.  Lord  Feversham,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Roye,  and 
Lord  Dunbarton,  advised  a  retreat  towards  London.  Lord  Church- 
ill urged  the  King's  maintaining  his  post  at  Salisbury.  James, 
having,  he  says,  now  more  confidence  in  the  former,  adopted  their 
advice.  It  was  too  late,  he  observes,  to  pursue  his  first  design  of 
advancing  upon  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  is  so  frequently 
I  mentioned  by  him,  that  his  fatal  delays  in  joining  the  army  must, 
I  even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  when  he  wrote  this  portion 
I  of  the  Memoirs,  have  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

It  is  stated  in  almost  all  the  accounts  6f  the  Revolution,  that  the 
officers,  including  those  who  abhorred  the  desertion  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury  but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  offered  James  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  now  waited  on  Lord  Feversham,  to  say  they  could  not 
in  conscience  fight  against  a  Prince  whose  only  purpose  was  to 

•  Bar.  an  Boi,  9  Dec  1688.    Fos^  M88. 
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■eeard  the  Protestant  religion  by  a  free  Parliament;  though  his  Ma- 
jesty might  still,  as  before,  command  their  lives.     This  circum- 
stance is  not  stated,  or  even  remotely  alluded  to,  either  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  King's  Memoirs,  or  by  the  compiler;  and  neither 
the  compiler  nor  the  King  could  have  any  motive  for  suppressing 
it    The  absence  of  any  reference  goes  a  great  way  in  negativing 
its  truth.     The  various  writers  who  have  mentioned  it  may  have 
merely  echoed  <<  The  History  of  the  Desertion/^  and  each  otho*. 
Barillon,  who  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  know  and  communicate 
so  important  an  incident  had  it  really  occurred,  merely  says,  that 
the  temper  of  the  troops  did  not  inspire  confidence;  that  Churchill, 
Grafton,  and  Kirke,  made  no  secret  of  tlieir  disaffection;  that  the 
privates  knew  the  disinclination  of  the  superior  officers,  but  that 
James  was  still  glad  of  having  joined  the  army,  because  he  would 
have  been  importuned  to  call  a  parliament  had  he  remained  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  King,  at  the  same  time,  suspected,  without  distinction,  the  \ 
chief  officers  of  his  army.    His  distrusts  were  soon  realized.  Kirke,  \ 
who  commanded  the  advanced  posts,  disobeyed  an  order  to  fall  back  j 
upon  Devizes^  made  a  frivolous  excuse,  was  placed  in  arrest,  and  t 
from  James's  lenity,  as  he  asserts,*  but  more  probably  from  his  want 
of  resolution,  was  sooa  released.  Trelawoey,  the  next  in  command, 
deserted  from  Warminster  with  Colonel  Charles  Churchill,  Colonel 
Lewson,  a  captain,  and  a  few  subalterns.    Lord  Churchill,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  sat  and  advised  the  King  in  a 
council  of  war,  deserted  with  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  Colonel  Berkely, 
and  some  officers  of  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons.     It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  for  Lord  Churchill,  that  he  betrayed  no  post,  and 
seduced  no  person  to  desert     To  betray  a  post  was  not  in  his 
power;  the  enemy  was  too  distant     But  his  advice  in  the  council 
of  war,  considering  that  he  had  long  before  placed  his  honour,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  must  have 
been  perfidious;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  he  urged  the 
King's  remaining  at  Salisbury  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  betray 
his  post,  the  army,  and  his  sovereign.    The  second  allegation  in  bis 
favour  is  against  fact:  he  carried  over  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
and,  with  still  deeper  treachery,  the  counsels  of  his  trusting  master. 
I^rd  Churchill  left  behind  him  his  well-known  letter  to  King  James, 
— a  flimsy  pleading,  yet  so  far  above  his  known  vocabulary  and 
style,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  having  been  written  for  him. 
It  begins  by  asserting,  with  remarkable  hardihood,  that  he  acted 
contrary  to  his  interests;  and  the  same  pretence  was  revived  several 
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yetre  after  the  RevoluUoo  by  hii  wife.*    Was  it  a  saerifica  of  iate- 
reat'  to  deaert  from  a  prince  on  the  brink  of  ruin  to  hia  aueeeaafol 
enemy,  who  aapired  to  hia  crown?    Lord  Churchill  confieasea  hia 
obligationa  to  Janiea^  but  pleada  <<  a  higher  principle  ''—hia  religion. 
With  this  higher  principle,  he  ahould  hare  been  long  ainee  in  the 
court  or  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  of  King  Jamea.     It 
would  be  raah  to  asaume  that  oonacience  waa  a  maak  worn  by  such 
men  aa  Lord  ChurchiU^  or  even  the  atrocious  Kirke.    At  thia  pe- 
riod, aa  Burnet  expresaed  it,  a  man  might  be  a  bad  Englishman,  a 
worae  Christian,  and  yet  a  good  Protestant  t   Religion  in  1688  was 
not  a  rational  conviction,  or  a  aentiment  of  benevolence  and  charity; 
but  one  of  the  malignant  passions  and  a  cauae  of  quarrel.     Even  in 
the  next  age,  Congreve  makea  a  lying  aharper  in  one  of  his  plays, 
talk  seriously  of  fighting  for  his  religion.  This  is  spoken,  it  is  true, 
by  a  fictitious  personage;  but  the  dramatist  calculated  upon  its  being 
echoed  by  the  best  and  worst  among  the  audience,  from  the  gallery 
to  the  aide  boxes*     Lord  Churchill  is  said  to  have  been  received  at 
the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  compliment  more  appro- 
priate than  probable :->-^'  My  Lord  Churchill,''  aaid  Marshal  Schom- 
berg,  ^  ia  the  first  lieutenant-general  I  have  ever  heard  of  that  de- 
aertod  his  colours.  "| 

The  historians  of  the  Itevolution  have  propagated  aa  a  fact,  through 
two  centuries,  that  the  treachery  of  this  baae  favourite  and  great 
captain  overwhelmed  James,  and  precipitated  what  has  been  called 
his  fatal  abandonment  of  his  army.  Motives  of  action  and  atatea  of 
mind  are  among  the  most  tempting  and  fallacious  mattera  of  histoiy. 
The  King's  consternation  appeara  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
the  circumstancea  of  his  retreat  misrepresented.  He  was  warned 
of  the  treachery  of  Lord  Churchill,  and  advised  to  send  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Orafton  prisoners  to  Portsmouth.§  His  adviser,  not 
named  by  himself,  is  stated  by  others  to  have  been  Lord  Fever- 
sham.  Barillon,  the  best  authority,  names  Lord  Melfort,  and  adds 
that  Jamea  never  took  a  resolution  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him.  II  This  counsel,  though  the  King,  aa  he  aaya,  upon 
fiirther  consideration,  thought  not  fit  to  act  upon  it,ir  took  away  his 
confidence  in  Lord  Churchill;*^  whose  desertion,  therefore,  did  not 
take  him  by  surprise.  It  could  not  have  caused  the  retreat  of  the 
army  or  of  the  King,  which  was  previously  resolved  in  a  council 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  llariboiougfa,  fcc. 
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of  war.*  Lord  Peterborough  told  Lord  Halirax,  that  it  waa  pro- 
posed, afterwarda,  to  the  King,  to  Uketbe  lives  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  Lord  Churchill,  and  Kirke,  <<  but  that  he  could  not  re* 
solve  it^'t 

But  did  King  James  really  desert  his  army,  according  to  the  , 
yoice  of  common  fame?  His  own  testimony,  in  the  extracts  from  \ 
his  Memoirs,  has  the  best  title  to  confidence  in  this  and  most  other  } 
instances,  on  the  grounds  of  personal  yeraoity,  opporlunity,  and  ; 
internal  evidence.  He  appears  to  narrate  without  any  idea  of  refu-  \ 
tation  or  defence.  According  to  him,  the  retreat  was  advised  by 
Lord  Feversham,  the  Count  de  Roye,  and  Lord  Danbarton.|  The  , 
motives  which  he  assigns  are,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  execute  | 
the  first  design  of  occupying  the  posts  beyond  Blandford,  and  closing  \ 
upon  (he  Prince  of  Orange;  that  the  suspected  treachery  or  actual  ) 
defection  of  so  many  of  the  chief  officers  rendered  it  imprudent  to 
await  or  approach  the  enemy  and  hazard  an  engagement;  that  he  ac- 
cordingly adopted  the  course  of  retiring  behind  the  Thames,  and 
taking  the  river  for  his  line  of  operations. 

Other  conspiring  causes  have  been  assigned  by  various  writer8;§ 
among  these  are,  a  fklse  alarm  of  the  approach  of  Marshal  Schom- 
berg;  the  risings  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  headed  by  Lonl 
Delamere,  in  Cheshire,  by  Lord  Lumley  and  Lord  Danby,  in  the 
North,  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  at  Derby;  the  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parliament  at  Nottingham; 
a  letter  from  the  Queen,  conveying  her  earnest  advice,  in  concert 
with  the  chief  Catholics,  that  he  should  immediately  return  to  the 
capital,  and  retire  to  France.  The  kingdom,  according  to  this  al- 
leged letter,  would  be  in  such  confusion,  that  he  might  expect  to  be 
0oon  recalled  by  the  nation  on  his  own  terms. 

The  operation  of  a  false  alarm  is  not  only  not  mentioned  by  the 
King,  but  incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  his  retreat  The 
local  insurrections,  for  the  most  part  distant,  could  not  have  afiected 
his  military  counsels  at  Salisbury,  and  were  really  unimportant  in 
themselves.  A  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Orange^ — even  a  vigo- 
rous check, — with  the  proclamation  of  a  general  pardon,  and  per- 
haps without  it,  would  soon  have  left  the  tardy  courage  of  those 
lords  without  followers.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  themselves,  H 
that  they  discreetly  limited  their  demands  to  a  free  parliament;  that 
at  York,  where  Lord  Danby  was  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
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was  not  named;  and  thua,  he  adda,  they  left  it  in  the  King'a  power 
to  oblige  them  to  put  up  their  aworda  aa  aoon  aa  he  pleaaed.  Lord 
Danby  eyen  declared  that  he  waa  **Ior  the  Xing  and  a  free  parlia- 
ment"* 

No  letter  from  the  Queen  or  the  Catholica  ia  mentioned  by  the 
King;  but  the  fact  of  hia  aending  the  Prince  of  Walea  to  Porta- 
mouth  ahows  that,  before  he  had  yet  joined  the  army,  he  contem- 
plated the  poMibility  of  hia  own  flight  to-  France.    It  waa  the  con- 
atant  advice  and  object  of  Louia  XIV.  that  he  ahould  come  to  no 
terma  with  the  Prince  of  Orangey  above  all,  that  he  ahould  aubmit 
to  no  partition  or  diminution  of  the  royd  authority  ;t  and  thia  coon- 
ael  waa  urged  in  London  by  Barillon.     The  compiler  from  the 
Kini^a  Memoira  deacribea  the  afflictiona  and  anxietiea  of  the  Queen, 
left  unprotected  and  alone,  in  the  midat  of  a  mutinous  city;  her 
infant  aon  aent  away,  aa  afae  auppoaed,  to  a  foreign  country;  her 
husband  gone  upon  a  dangerous  expedition,  not  knowing  whom  to 
truat — ^  It  is  not,''  aaya  he,  <<  to  be  wondered,  if  she  begged  the 
King  to  be  cautious  what  atepa  he  made  in  auch  auapected  compa- 
ny; not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  which  he  thought  to  stand  with 
n^oat  aecurity,  might  aink  from  under  hia  t6eU%    In  auch  a  atale 
of  mind,  the  Queen  moat  probably  urged  hia  return.     Thia  advice 
would   naturally  be  auppreased   by  the  compiler  and  the  King. 
The  Queen  waa  reproached,  by  the  unfortunate  foUowera  of  James, 
with  having  induced  him  to  withdraw  himaelf  from  the  kingdom ;§ 
and  the  husband  may  be  excuaed  for  witliholding  auch  a  fact,  in 
tendcmeaa  to  one  who,  whatever  her  faulta  as  a  Queen,  deserved  aU 
hia  a£kction  as  a  woman.     There  appear  no  grounds  for  aupposing 
that  she  waa  joined  by  the  leading  Catholica;  there  ia  even  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  Barillon,  writing,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
atatea  that  some  Catholic  lorda  were  among  thoae  who  advised 
the  King  to  concede  the  required  aeeurities  to  the  Protestants,  y 
Father  Petre,  it  may  be  added,  had,  before  thia  time,  withdrawn 
himself. 

The  retreat  of  King  James  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be 
fairly  judged,  would  require  a  minute  and  perhapa  military  view  of 
the  reaourcea,  material  and  moral,  which  he  still  possessed.  It  is  a 
startling  fact,  at  the  very  threshold,  in  its  justification,  that  Kirke 
and  Churchill  were  oppoaed  to  it.  Lord  Churchill,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  King  at  Salisbury,  could  have  consulted  only  the 
interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince  on  the  other  hand, 
approached  the  King  with  a  alow  and  timid  step.     Upon  the  news 

•  Beresby*!  Mem.  f  Bar.  CotnM,  Fok»  M8S.  pMnm. 
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of  the  King's  arrival  at  Salisbury,  he  adyaneed  only  to  Axminater;^ 
a  short  march  from  Exeter,  along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  his  shipsj 
Instead  of  advancing  from  Axminster,  by  the  plains  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Wiltshire,  to  meet  or  attack  the  King,  he  moved  upon  SherA 
borne  to  secure  Bristol.     The  King  had  lost  of  his  38,000  men  J 
large  proportion  of  officers,  but  only  a  fe^  hundred  privates.     Thek 
Prince  had  received  no  efficient  accession.    The  three  regiments,  \ 
for  the  levy  of  which  he  had  given  commissions,  amounted  to  no-  \ 
thing  worthy  of  the  name.*    He  evidently  regarded  the  King  at  ) 
an  enemy  in  superior  force.     Marshal  Scbomberg,  upon  being  told  / 
that  the  King  was  advancing  to  give  battle,  coolly  replied,  <<  If  we 
think  proper/'f 

**  I  have  been  well  informed,''  says  Speaker  Onslow,  <<  that  had 
he  (James)  shown  any  courage  and  spirit  on  the  occasion,  his  army 
would  have  fought  the  Prince  of  Orange.''^  Had  James  manifested 
the  requisite  energy,  activity,  and  resolution,  to  overawe  the  false, 
and  inspire  the  faithful,  his  army  would,  doubtless,  have  fought  and 
conquered.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  have  changed  his  nature,  and 
become  another  man.  The  fatal  and  unpardonable  error  of  James, 
and  the  most  deeply  felt  by  himself,  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted in  a  preceding  stage.  He  might,  and  therefore  should,  have 
joined  the  troops  before  the  desertions  began.  His  presence  in  the 
camp  would  have  prevented  the  desertion  of  Lord  Combury.  Had 
he  even  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  immediately  upon 
that  event,  his  presence  might  have  maintained  or  restored  the  tone 
of  the  army.  But  after  three  days'  delay  in  London,  and  three  days 
more  of  inaction  and  faintness  from  anxiety  of  mind  and  loss  of 
blood  in  the  camp,  his  fortunes,  to  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  temper, 
were,  perhaps,  irretrievable. 

The  chief  wrong  which  the  memory  of  James  has  sufiered  from 
ungenerous  enemies,  disappointed  friends,  and  the  voice  of  history, 
is  die  imputation  of  having  abandoned  his  army  with  dastardly 
haste.  He  did  not  abandon  it:  he  retired  with  the  infantry,  leaving 
the  cavalry  behind  him  under  the  command  of  Lord  Feversham.§ 
His  first  day's  march  was  only  from  Salisbury  to  Andover.  This 
negatives  precipitation,  and,  above  all,  the  charge  of  hstving  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  troops. 

In  the  morning  after  the  first  night's  halt  at  Andover,  the  King 
was  informed  that  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  deserted  in  the 
night.  ''He  was  shocked,"  says  the  compiler,  ^  by  the  UBnatural- 
ness  of  the  action,"  but  observed,  that  the  loss  of  a  good  trooper  had 

•Rapin.  fid. 
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been  of  greater. consequence;*  and,  instead  of  showing  the  least 
resentment,  ordered  hb  servants  and  equipage  to  follow  the  Prince.'*t 
According  to  others,  he  treated  the  flight  and  character  of  bis  aon- 
in-Iaw  with  contemptuous  pleasantry.  The  Prince,  upon  every 
new  instance  of  defection,  exclaimed,  with  feigned  or  foolish  won- 
der, "  Est-il  possible?"  <<  So,"  said  the  King^'' Ea-UpossOkvi^xke 
too.'^ 

Prince  George  left  behind  him  a  letter  to  the  King,  bearing  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  Churchill,  that  both  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  come  from  the  same  pea.|  These  pieces  of  Aunsy 
rhetoric  and  transparent  hypocrisy  are  undeserving  of  notice,  and 
too  well  known  to  be  cited  even  as  curious.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  Prince  George  says  he  is  forced  to  tear  himself  from 
his  benefactor  and  father-in-law ;  first  by  his  conscience,  and  next 
by  the  King's  being  leagued  with  the  cruel  zeal  and  prevailing 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  against  all  the  Protestant  princes  of  Christen- 
dom.  He  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that  Denmark  was  at  the  time 
the  ally  of  France. 

This  prince  afiE)rds  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  the 
meanest  faculties  suffice  to  practise  knavery  with  success.  He  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  his  wife,  entirely  governed  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Churchill,  were  engaged  to. favour  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranc;e  before  the  expedition  left  Holland.^  Fagei,  who  died 
during  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  declared  on  his  death-bed  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark  before  he  resolved  upon  the  enterprise.)!  '*The 
Prince,"  says  the  Princess  Anne,  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
'<  went  yesterday  with  the  King  towards  Salisbury,  intending  to  go 
from  thence  to  you  as  soon  as  his  friends  thought  it  proper.''1[  Thus 
it  appears  that  he  accomp«inied  the  King  from  London  with  the  in- 
tention to  desert  him,  and,  though  so  weak-minded  as  to  require  and 
submit  to  the  tutelage  of  Lord  Churchill,  he  yet  had  enough  of  cun- 
ning to  live  unsuspected  at  the  King's  table  up  to  the  last  moment 
of.  supping  with  him  at  Andover.*^  He  was  accompanied  in  his 
flight  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  Sir  George  Hewet, 
and  some  others  of  meaner  rank,  but  not  of  meaner  principles.  The 
young  Duke  of  Ormond  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  figured  in  the 
Gazette  as  volunteering  their  services,  and  accepting  commissiona  to 

•  Lifc^  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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raise  troops  against  the  invader.     He  was,  at  the  same  time,  deep . 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  corrupting  the  faith,  \ 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  the  fleet*    Lord  Drumlanrig,  son  of  the  I 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  also  a  young  man.    It  is  not  easy  to    | 
reconcile  with  the  frankness  of  youth  the  treachery  with  which    f 
these  noblemen  abused  up  to  the  last  moment  the  favour,  confidence,  / 
and  hospitality  of  the  unfortunate  king.    But  the  vigour  and  virtue  I 
of  the  English  nation  and  character  had  dwindled  from  the  restora-  / 
tion  of  the  Stuarts:  a  degenerate  race  succeeded  the  men  of  the/ 
Commonwealth.    The  aristocracy  seem  to  have  been  bom  withoujf 
that  sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  peculiar  distinction, — tht 
sense  of  honour.  / 

*  Byng't  Mem.  in  Pal.  App. 
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Thb  King  left  Andover  on  the  morning  of  the  25tb,  repassed  the 
Thames  with  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  distributed  the  troops 
between  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Staines,  Egbam«  Chertsey,  Coln- 
brook,  and  other  parts  within  the  river,  and  arrived  on  the  26th  io 
London.  The  first  news  that  met  him  was  the  flight  of  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anne.  It  was  now  that,  as  a  sovereign  and  Either,  he 
appears  to  have  been  overwhelmed.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  cried, 
^God  help  me!  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me."  According 
to  the  compiler  of  bis  life,  he  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  King 
David,  and  exclaimed  with  him,  **  Oh,  if  mine  enemies  only  had 
cursed  me#  I  could  have  borne  it  !** 

The  Princess,  like  Prince  George  and  Lord  ChurchiU,  her  con- 
federate predecessors  in  desertion,  left  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Queen.  In  this  letter,  truth  and  nature  are  thrown  aside. 
**  Madam,^'  she  says  to  the  dueen,  whom  she  hated,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  if  I  am  so  deeply  afiected  with  the  surprising  news  of  the 
Prince's  being  gone,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  but  to  leave  this 
paper,  to  express  my  humble  duty  to  the  King  and  yourself,  and  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  gone  to  absent  myself,  to  avoid  the  King's 
displeasure,  which  I  am  not  able  to  bear  to  the  Prince  or  myself — 
Never  was  any  one  in  so  unhappy  a  condition,  so  divided  between 
duty  and  affection  to  a  father  and  a  husband."  This  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughter  and  wife  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
her  father's  enemy,  was  a  party  to  her  husband's  desertion,  was  loi^ 
resolved  upon  her  own,  and  fled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Princess  Anne,  like  her  elder  sister,  was  brought  up  by  Pro- 
testant divines  of  mean  capacity*  and  intolerant  zeal.     She  was 

*  Bumet,  ToL  iiL    Conduct  of  the  Duchesi  of  Mariboiougli. 
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lAOght  td  look  upon  the  Church  as  grievously  ill  used  in  being  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of-  crushing  or  worrying  papists  and  dissent* 
era.  <^t  is/'  says  she,  with  the  characteristic  vulgarity  of  her 
language  and  understanding,  <<a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of 
the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what 
they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on 
purpose^  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges 
is  very  plain."**  She  was,  no  doubt,  a  siacerely  devout  person;  but 
h^r  devotion  consisted  mainly  in  abhorring  the  religion  of  her  father. 
< '  I  abhor,"  says  she,  ^*  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
much  as.it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do*  And,  certainly,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  in  the  world  to  do  so;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chqrch  of  Rome  is  wicked  and  dangerous,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  their  ceremonies,  most  of  them,  plain  downright 
idoli|try*''t  Idolatry! — fatal  word,  which  has  edged  more  swords, 
lighted  more  fires,  and  inhumanized  more  hearts,  than  the  whole  vo-. 
cabulary  of  the  passions  besides. 

Such  was  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Princess  Anne.  She  was 
taught,  moreover,  to  identify  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  their  most  odious  colours,  with  her  own  father, — ^to  believe  that 
he  had  imposed  between  her  and  the  throne  a  supposititious  papist 
heir.|  The  only  question  remaining  is,  whether  her  abhorrence- 
went  only  to  his  religion,  and  did  not  extend  to  his  person.  Yet 
oever  had  daughter  a  more  kind  and  indulgent  father.  With  all  his 
bigotry,  he  rarely  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  religion.  One  oc- 
casion was,  that  of  her  talking  to  the  person  next  her,  or  looking 
another  way,  while  a  priest  said  grace  at  the  King's  table.  This 
flolitiiry  interference,  which  appears  to  have  been  mild,  and  an  out- 
rage to  eommon  decorutn,  as  well  as  filial  respect,  which  provoked 
it,  are  recorded  by  herself. § 

The  letter  of  the  Princess  Anne,  said  to  have  been  left  by  her  on 
her  toilet,  was  not  delivered.  The  consequences  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  Queen.  The  servants  of  the  Princess,  alarmed  by  her 
not  appearing  two  hours  later  than  her  usual  time  in  the  morning, 
went  into  her  bed-room,  found  her  bed  empty,  ran,  screaming,  to 
Lord  Dartmouth's,  and  told  Lady  Dartmouth  their  mistress  was 
murdered  by  the  priests.  They  next  went  to  the  Queen,  and  asked 
her  what  she  had  done  with  the  Princess.  The  Queen  answered, 
yery  gravely,  that  she  supposed  their  mistress  was  where  she  liked 
to  be,  assured  them  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  said  she  had  no 
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doubt  they  would  soon  hear  of  her.*  ^  Her  nurse  and  my  Lady 
Clarendon/'  says  the  King,  <^ran  about  like  people  out  of  their 
senses,  crying  out  the  papists  had  murdered  her;  and  when  they 
met  any  of  the  Queen's  servants,  asked  them  what  they  had  done 
with  the  Princess;  which,  considering  the  ferment  the  people  were 
in,  and  how  susceptible  they  were  of  any  ill  impression  against  the 
Qgeen,  might  have  made  her  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble."t 
The  common  version  of  the  appearance  of  the  letter  is,  that  it  was 
published  by  the  court  in  its  own  defence,  <'  for  fear,"  says  one  his- 
torian^  **  the  papists  should  be  cut  to  pieces  in  revenge,  even  by  the 
King's  own  guards.  "^  The  Queen,  had  she  possessed  the  letter, 
would,  doubtless,  have  produced  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
King  says  expressly  it  was  never  delivered,§  The  suggestion  of 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James,  that  it  was  kept  back  in  order  to 
favour  the  rumour  that  the  Princess  was  made  away  with,  is  unwar- 
ranted. II  It  appears,  however,  that  the  flight  and  safety  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  already  known  before  the  letter  appeared. 

The  manner  of  her  flight  is  described  circumstantially  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborou^,  the  contriver  and  companion  of  her  escape.^ 
The  Duchess  asserts  that  it  was  unpremeditated.  The  main  facts 
stated  by  herself  prove  the  contrary.  The  sudden  news,  she  says, 
of  the  desertion  of  Prince  George,  and  return  of  the  King  so  fright- 
ened the  Princess,  that  she  said,  <^  rather  than  see  her  father,  she 
would  jump  out  at  the  window."  A  note  had  been  sent  very  op- 
portunely, a  little  before,  to  Lady  Churchill,  mentioning  where  the 
Bishop  of  London  might  be  found,  <<  if  the  Prince^  wanted  a 
friend."  The  Bishop  who,  according  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, «^had  absconded  at  this  critical  moment,"  was  commanded 
to  attend  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  Princess  went  to  bed  as 
usual,  to  prevent  suspicion;  soon  rose;  escaped  by  b  back  staircase, 
with  Lady  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  into  the  street;  and  was 
borne  oflf  by  the  Bishop  in  a  hackney  coach,  at  midnight, — ^first,  to 
his  own  house,  in  Aldersgate;  then  to  Lord  Dorset'aat  Copthall;  next 
to  Northampton,  where  he  took  the  command  of  an  armed  escort 
of  volunteer  cavalry;  and  thence  to  Nottingham.  Here  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  appears  to  have  superseded  the  gallant  Bishop  in  the 
command,**  and  conducted  the  Princess  to  the  Prince  her  husband, 
at  Oxford,  on  her  way  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

*  Lord  Ihiitmouth,  note  in  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 
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Her  Sight  was  doubtless  caused,  in  one  sense,  by  the  news  of  her 
husband's  desertion. '  It  was  the  signal  for  which  she  waited.     But 
her  preparations  were  made.     She  had  absented  herself  some  time, 
under  the  pretence  of  bad  health  and  pregnancy,  from  the  apart- 
ments of  the  King  and  Queen ;«  and  she  caused  the  very  stairs  by 
which  she  escaped  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  under  pretence  of 
having  mwe  easy  access  to  the  apartments  of  Lady  Churchill.t  It  is 
stated  that  Mulgrave,  the  lord  chamberlain,  had  orders  to  apprehend 
Lady  Churchill  and  Lady  Fitzharding;  that  the  Princess  induced 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  orders  until  she  should  have  spoken 
to  the  Queen  next  day;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  she  and  her  two 
attendant  ladies  fled,  j:     This  version  is  incorrect.     SheflBeld,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  Earl  Mulgrave,  says,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  King,  upon  the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchil^ 
sent  immediate  orders  to  seize  his  papers  at  Whitehall,  without 
having  first  secured  either  his  lady  or  the  Princess;  '<  which,"  he 
adds,  <*  was  only  frightening  the  one  and  disobliging  the  other.''§  It 
is  thus  clear  that  no  such  orders  were  sent  to  the  chamberlain.  War- 
rants of  arrest  and  seizure,  were,  however,  really  sent  up  by  the 
King.     Lord  Middleton,  who  accompanied  James,  despatched  from 
Andover,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  to  Lord  Preston,  secretary 
of  state,  an  order  to  seize  the  goods  and  furniture  of  Lord  Churchill; 
and  arrest  the  clerk  of  his  troop,  as  a  security  for  the  military  chest 
in  his  hand^ll     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Lord  Middleton 
sent  Lord  Preston,  from  Hartley  Row,  the  King's  order  to  confine 
Lady  Churchill  to  the  apartments  of  her  sister.  Lady  Tyrconnel; 
and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  wife  of  the  fugitive  Colonel,  to  her  father's 
liogscir     The  resolutions  of  James  were  generally,  his  measures 
always,  taken  too  late. 

.  If  the  flight  qf  his  daughter  wounded  the  heart  of  James  as  a 
father,  other  calamities  encompassed  and  pressed  upon  him  more 
falally  as  a  sovereign.  Insurrections  multiplied  and  spread.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  advancing  unopposed.  Lord  Bath,  the  gover* 
nor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  him.  This  lord  had  been  some  time 
waiting  to  ascertain  the  stronger  side,  and  added  another  example 
of  intrigue  and  ingratitude.**  Lord  Shrewsbury  took  undisputed 
possession  of  Bristol.  The  University  of  Oxford,  that  citadel  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  sent  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Prince 

*  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  life,  &c. 

f  Lediard's  Life  of  Marlborough. 

i  Id.  ib'd. 

§  Worka,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

H  Lett,  of  Lord  Middleton  to  Lord  Preston.  Andover,  25th  Nor.  Preston  VvfM 

1  The  same  to  the  same.     HarUey  Row,  25th  Nov.,  seven  in  the  evening.  Ibid. 

**  MS.  Mem.  dted  in  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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ef  Onngeu    Doctor  Finch,  warden  of  AU  Souls,  on  the  part  of  ( 
tain  heada  of  houseSi  inTited  the  Prince  to  Oxford,  and  offered  him 
their  plate.     The  midland  and  northern  conntiea,  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Newoaalle,  were  in  the  occupation  of  lords  and  gentlefnea 
armed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parliament.    Hull  was 
seized,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  by  the  Lienteoant-Crovemor 
Copley,  who  disarmed  the  Catholic  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  Catho* 
lie  governor,  Lord  Langdale,  in  bed.     York  was  seized  by  IxMnd 
Danby,  who  confined  the  governor,  Sir  John  Rere8by,on  his  parole, 
to  his  own  house.     This  governor  was  utterly  destitute  of  means  of 
defence*    James,  by  a  rare  exception,  notices,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, the  conduct  of  Lord  Devonshire.    He  had,  he  says,  lemiited 
the  fine  of  30,000/.  to  which  that  nobleman  was  condemned  for 
having  struck  Colonel  Culpepper  in  the  King's  apartment     But 
Ralph  states  a  fact,  communicated  to  him  personally  by  one  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  which  detracts  from  the  grace  of  this  remissieo 
by  the  King.    The  earPs  mother,  after  long  absence  from  court,  ap- 
peared at  the  drawing-room,  and,  kneeling  to  the  King,  presented 
to  him  a  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  that  amount  by  the 
king,  his  father,  to  the  father  of  the  earl. 

These  rustic  levies,  at  the  heels  of  their  landlords,  would  have 
been  of  litUe  account  against  a  handful  of  disciplined  troops,  under 
competent  and  faithful  officers,  f  James  had  troops,  but  his  officers 
were  incompetent  or  unfaithful. 

Among  the  King's  chief  sources  of  peril  and  distress  was  tfie 
state  in  which  he  found  the  capital.  His  council  had  been  ill 
chosen;  Jeffi^ys  was  odious  for  his  character;  Lords  Bellasis  and 
Arundel  for  their  religion.  Lord  Godolphin  alone  possessed  any 
share  of  the  public  confidence,  and  he  had  long  been  in  correspond 
dence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  the  King's  absence, 
London  was  agitated  by  party-spirit,  and  sinister  rumours.  The 
populace,  after  plundering  some  Catholic  chapels,  threatened  to  mas- 
sacre the  Catholics  themselves.  Blood  appears  to  have  been  shed. 
The  historian  Oldmixon  records,  with  complacency,  the  Protestant 
feat  of  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  who,  meeting  a  priest  carrying 
away  a  silver  candlestick,  cut  off  the  priest's  hand  with  the  candle- 
atick  at  a  blow. 

Never  was  prince  more  in  want  of  counsel,  or  in  a  state  which 
rendered  counsel  more  difficult.  Barillon  writes  to  his  master, 
that  seeing  the  King  and  his  ministers  day  and  night,  he  yet  could 
learn  neither  the  force  nor  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 

*  See  his  Memoin. 

t  Letter  of  Lord  Dov.  to  the  Prince  of  Onnge,  2d  Dec  DaL  App. 
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that  they  were  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  at  Salisbury;  that  the 
King's  resolutions  perpetually  changed;  that  he  was  again  eager  to 
,  meet  and  fight  the  Prince  of  Orange^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
general  officers,  who  aaid  the  Prince  might  decline  a  battle  if  he 
chose;  that  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  hourly  presenting 
themselves  would  embarrass  persons  more  conversant  with  public 
business  and  the  art  of  war.*  Sunderland,  after  his  disgrace,  still 
haunted  the  King.  He  met  James<  at  Windsor,  on  hrs  way  to  Sa- 
lisbury, and  was  well  received.!  On  the  King's  return  to  London, 
Sunderland  again  appeared  at  court,  but  was  now  harshly  spoken  of 
by  James.  ^  The  conviction  that  his  position  was  desperate,  forced 
itself  upon  James  at  last.  It  is  said  that  ho  first  consulted  with  a 
few  Catholics  only,  who  unanimously  advised  him  to  fly  to  France.§ 
This  seems  doubtful.  According  to  others,  he  applied  himself  to  a 
few  lords  of  known  zeal  as  Protestants,  but  who  still  adhered  to  the 
King;||  in  other  words,  who  performed  the  work  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  within  the  laws.T  They  declined  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising him,  but  suggested  that  he  should  summon  all  the  lords  spi-- 
ritual  and  temporal  within  his  reach.  This  course  was  adopted  by 
him  reluctantly  and  with  little  hope  of  advantage.  <<  He  assembled 
them,"  he  says,  ^  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  say,  that  if  they 
had  been  called  by  the  King  they  would  have  done  wonders  for 
him.**  His  account  of  the  meeting  diflers  from  the  previously  re- 
ceived version.  There  were  present  thirty  or  forty  temporal  and 
nine  spiritual  lorda.tt  The  assembled  peers,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  authorities, ^:t  advised  him  to  call  a  parliament  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon,  to  remove 
all  Catholics  from  office.  He  asked  one  night  for  deliberation,  and 
next  morning  adopted  their  counsel,  with  the  exception*  of  thai 
part  which  related  to  turning  Catholics  out  of  all  employments.  This 
he  reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  free  parliament  The  King  states, 
that  having  shortly  addressed  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  being 
as^mbled,  he  told  them  he  had  ordered  writs  for  calling  a  parlia- 
ment, and  desired  their  advice;  that  Lorda  Halifax  and  Nottingham, 
especially  the  latter,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  great  respect  and  seeming 
concern;  that  Lord  Clarendon  railed  indiscreetly  and  seditiously, 

«Bar.«iRoi,9Dec.  1^.    Fox^MSS. 
t  Bar.  au  Roi,  1  Dec.    Fox,  MSS. 

i  Le  roi  s'expTique  durement  sur  son  compte.    Bar.  au  Rot,  9  Dec.  Foi^  MSS. 
4  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking^iain,  Accoitnt  of  the  Ber. 
I  Bur. 

1  Ralph,  1049. 

**  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c. 
tt  Id.  Ibid. 

i^  lliechief;  if  not  only,  original  sotircea,  appear  to  be  <<The  Histoiy  of  die  De- 
sertion," and  Henry,  Lord  Clarendon's  Diaty, 
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declaiming  against  popery,  and  blaming  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
King;  that  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  treating  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  that  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godol- 
phin  were  appointed  eommissloners.  The  calling  of  a  parliament 
would  thus  appear  to  originate  with  James.  This  seems  probable, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  like  all  his  compliances,  it  came  too 
late  to  be  of  the  least  service  to  him.  In  point  of  fact,  writs  were 
issued  the  day  after,  (November  ^8tb,)  for  calling  a  parliament  on 
the  15th  of  January,  and  on  the  SOth,  proclamation  was  made,  both 
of  the  intended  meeting  of  parliament,  and  of  a  general  pardon  to  all 
bis  majesty's  subjects,  for  any  act  or  part  in  Cftvour  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  since  or  before  his  landing. 

The  language  charged  upon  Lord  Clarendon  by  the  King  is  men- 
tioned by  others.  Burnet  describes  it  as  indecent,  insolent,  and  ge- 
nerally condemned.  There  is  something  curiously  inconsislmt  in 
this  lord's  party  ipfluenoe  and  pretension.  He  waa  a  person  of  mean 
understanding  and  still  meaner  conduct  A  glance,  in  passing,  will 
suffice  for  an  estiniate  of  his  character.  After  invoking  God  in  his 
dtf  pair,  upon  the  calamity  of  beholding  bis  son  a  rebel,*  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Princess  Anne,  complimenting  her  upon  her  deser- 
tion.t  Finding  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Rocheater  were 
likely  to  be  appointed  to  treat  on  behalf  of  James  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  indulged  in  pedant  wisdom]:  and  ung^eroas  re- 
proaches against  the  unhappy  fallen  king;  deserted  next  day  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  was  received  without  confidence  or  respect ;§  had 
the  baseness,  it  will  be  seen^  to  suggest  that  James  should  be  sent 
lo  the  Tower;  continued  to  be  neglected  or  despised  by  William; 
and  ended  in  making  profession  of  conscience,  loyalty,  and  jaoobi- 
tism.  The  brothers  Hyde  owed  to  James  their  own  fortunes,  and 
the  elevation  and  honour  of  their  sister.  They  inherited  the  mean- 
ness without  the  capacity  of  their  father.  The  first  Lord  Clarendon, 
however,  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  title  of  great  to  the  littleness  of 
bis  son  and  successor* 

.  The  King  was  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  commissioners  to  treat 
for  him.  His  service  was  still  an  object  of  ambition  and  intrigue. 
This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  magic  of  court  favour,  and 
least  of  all  to  disinterested  fidelity.  James  was  no  longer  worth 
serving,  but  much  might  be  made  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
Rochester,  at  this.period,  was  sworn  of  the  privy"  council,  and  took 
hisseat.||  The  strife  was  principally  between  him  and  Halifiuc.  With 

•  Diary  of  Henry,  Eail  of  Clw^ndon. 

t  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  19. 

i  Lord  Dtftmouth,  note  in  Bur.  toL  iii.  340.  §  Bur.  ibid. 

I  Narc  Lutt  Diaiy. 
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their  mutual  animosities,  they  could  not  be  joined  in  the  commis- 
sion. Halifax  had  superior  talent,  with  the  support  of  the  dissent- 
ers, and  was  preferred.  To  conciliate  the  high-church  party,  of 
which  Rochester  was  the  chief,  Nottingham,  also  of  that  party,  and 
of  high  consideration  In  it,  was  joined  with  Lord  Halifax.  The  King 
appointed  as  third  commissioner,  Lord  Godolphin,whohad  the  dex- 
terity or  dishonesty,*  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidence 
of  James  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  still  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the  queen. 
.  Oa  the  SOth  of  NoTember,  a  trumpeter  was  sent  to  the  Prince^ 
requesting  passes  for  commissioners  to  treat  with  him  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  The  commissioners  themselves  set  out  on  the  8d,  and 
were  met  by  their  passes,  at  Reading  on  the  dd  of  December.  Ames- 
bury  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Upon 
Arriving  there,  they  were  informed  that  they  should  find  his  High- 
ness at  Hungerford;  they  accordingly  faced  about,  and  came  ta 
Hungerford,  where  they  had  a  fresh  disappointment.  The  circui-* 
tous  journey  from  Reading  by  Amesbury  to  Hungerford,  was  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous  to  the  representatives  of  one  who  was  still  the 
King  of  England.  On  their  arrival,  the  Prince  would  not  see  them, 
and  appointed  to  treat  with  them  Lords  Oxford  and  Clarendon. 
The  choice  of  negotiators  was  another  instance  of  contempt  and  ar* 
tifice.  Lord  Clarendon  was  disregarded  at  all  times  by  the  Prince' 
of  Orange rf  he  was  the  known  enemy  of  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he 
was  to  meet;  and  Lord  Oxford,  besides  his  singularities  of  charac- 
ter, had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  business.};  The  King's 
flag  had  met  the  Prince  on  his  way  to  Oxford  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  whole  western  district.  He  saw  that  the  game  was  now 
in  his  hands,  and  marched  direct  upon  London.  Time  and  ground 
were  gained  by  him  in  the  change  of  rendezvous.  The  King's  com- 
missioners were,  moreover,  called  upon  to  give  in  their  overtures 
in  writing.  This  was  both  evasion  and  insult;  and  they  complied. 
Their  memorial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  given  in  on  the  8th,  and 
the  Prince's  answer  returned  on  the  9th,  of  December.  It  would 
be  idle  to  remark  on  delays  and  evasions,  when  the  negotiation 
itself  was,  on  the  Prince's  part,  a  mockery.  He  now  aimed  at  that 
which  could  not  be  attained  by  any  negotiation  or  compromise, — 
the  possession  of  the  crown.  His  engines  had,  for  some  days,  been 
in  full  operation,  and  his  means  were  unworthy  of  his  character. 
The  Prince  found  his  chief  agent  in  one  of  the  King's  commis- 

•  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck.,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
tDal.App.andllal.MS. 

^  Burnet  names  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  Lord  Clarendon,  in  bl»  Diary,  inentioB» 
Marshal  Schoroberg  as  a  Uiird  negotiator  on  behalf  of  the  Prince. 
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nooewSf  Lord  Halifax.  That  nobleman  vnm  among  the  mort  ac- 
complished persona  bf  bis  day.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  sarpaaring 
wit}  grace,  and  eloquence.  His  stjie  bad,  by  anticipatioD,  ibe> 
polished  ease  of  the  age  of  Anne*  with  more  Tivacity  and  imagina- 
tioD.  Soch  a  man  should  have  .stood  forward,  for  the  honoor  of 
superior  talents  and  cultivated  tastes,  a  proud  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  political  perfidy  and  court  intrigue.  His  reputa- 
tion needs,  on  the  contraryi  all  the  indulgence  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  example  of  universal  degeneracy.  His  uncle  Shaftesbury 
was  a  more  daring,  Sunderland  was  a  more  corrupt,  but  neither 
was  a  more  versatile  intriguer.  Shortly  before  the  invasion,  proba- 
bly when  Sunderland  was  lingering  in  bis  place.  Lord  Hali£aix  had 
private  meetings  with  James,  and  even  negotiated  with  the  priests 
for  his  return  to  court*  He  was  no  sooner  appointed  comnuasioner 
by  the  King,  than  be  entered  into  communication  with  a  confident 
tial  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ini  London.  He  told  this  agent, 
that  he  received  liis  appointment  with  alarm,  lest  it  should  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  Prince.  The  agent  replied,  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  alarmed ;  that  his  being  the  King's  comnussioner 
would  subjc<;t  him  to  **  unhappy  suspicions"  of  wishing  to  impede 
the  designs  of  his  Highness  by  a  delusive  negotiation,  at  a  OKunent 
when  nothing  of  that  sort  would  be  enduced ;  when  there  was  no 
room  for  trust,  and  every  thing  must  be  buiU  upon  nemfoundaAom  and 
a  tolal  change  of  per^ms.-f  Lord  Halifax  gave  his  assurance  to^act 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  incur  censure.  The  pretence  of  a  free 
parliament  was  now  thrown  aside,  and  to  prepare  for  the  ^'  new 
foundations  "  and  "  a  total  change  of  persons,"  it  was  circulated  in 
print  and  conversation,  that  the  King  would  not  adhere  to  his  en- 
gagements; that  popish  treaties  were  not  to  be  relied  on  il  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  graft  any  thing  on  the  old  stock.  §  No 
party  means  were  left  untried  to  render  the  religion  and  friends  of 
James  odious,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  fatal,  ridiculous.  A  hue 
and  cry  after.  Father  Petre  was  hawked  through  the  metropolis, 
and  the  famous  Lillibulicro  was  sung  by  men,  women,  and  children 
in  private  houses,  in  taverns, -and  in  theatres.  Lord  Dorset  is  sup- 
posed to.have  been  the  author.  It  is  unworthy  of  him.  Without 
any  lyric  merit,  it  hit  the  popular  humour,  and  would  be  forgotten 
by  this  time,«ven  to  its  nanfic,  if  that  were  not  preserved  in  the 
nondescript  romance  of  Sterne. 
A  spurious  manifesto,  entitled  "  Third  Declaration  of  the  Prince 

•  Reres.  Mem. 

f  Unsigned  letter  in  Dal.  App. 

♦  "  Letter  from  a  gentlcntan  in  York  to  a  friend  In  the  Prince  of  OtaDge's  camwJ* 
cited  in  Ralph,  vol  i.  p.  1051. 

4  Unsigned  letter  to  tlie  Prince  of  Oiange.    DaL  App.  337. 
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of  Orange/'  was  a  more  unwarrantable  artifice.    A  moment's  re-* 
flection  wpuld  have  shown  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Prince. 
Bat  vulgar  zeal,  religious  party-spirit/ and  the  populace,  do  not  re- 
flect; and  it  was  soon  found  too  useful  to  be  contradicted*    It  pro- 
claimed that  all  papists  found  with  arms  in  their  houses,  or  on  their 
persons,  or  in  any  ofSce  or  employment,  should  be  treated  as  rob- 
bers, freebooters,  and  banditti,  refused  quarter,  and  delivered  up  to 
summary  execution.    It  set  forth  that  great  numbers  of  armed  pa- 
pists were  assembled  in  London  and  Westminster,  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  by  fire  or  massacre.    It  commanded  all  autho- 
rities, civil  and  military,  to  disarm  and  secure  papist^,  especially  in 
London  and  Westminister.    It  finally  declared  that  all  magistrates 
and  others  who  should  fail  to  act  as  required^  would  be  treated  by 
his  H^hness  as  the  most  criminal  and  infamous  of  men^  betrayers  of 
their  religion  and  country.    This  terrible  denunciation  was  circu- 
lated on  all  sides;  copies- of  it  were  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
King.    T^he  meaner,  and  therefore  OKMre  furious  champions  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  called  upon  magi»« 
trates  to  carry  its'contents  into  execution.    The  CathoiicSf  the  cour- 
tiers, the  King  himself)  were  panic-struck  for  their  lives.    There 
was  the  utmost  danger  of  a  massacre.    This  forgery  was  ascribed 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  already  named.     With  all  his  animosity  to  pa- 
pists, he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  such  a  viilany;  and  the 
authorship  of  it  was  claimed  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  Speke  the 
spy,  who  was  at  this  time,  by  bis  own  account,  not  in  the  camp,  but 
in  the  court  of  the  Prince.    It  has  been  said,  in  vindication  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  concoction  of  this 
reckless  forgery,  and  that  he  contradicted  it  as  soon  as.  its  existence 
was  made  known  to  him.    Speke,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted, — but 
when  the  Prince  was  no  longer  alive  to  coolradict  him,T— that  he 
showed  it  to  the  Prince  at  Sherborne  Castle;  that  the  Prince  was 
somewhat  surprised,  but,  upon  consideration,  was  not  dbpleased  with 
the  thing;  .and  that  his  Highness  and  those  about  him  afterwards 
acknowledged  that  it  did  great  service.     Speke  is  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit ;  but  it  appears,  even  upon  the  showing  of  the  friends  of  the 
Prince,  that  William's  disavowal  was  but  verbal,  and  confined  to 
those  about  him.    The  Prince  of  Orange  had  already  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  not  only  a  phlegmatic  but  an  unscrupulous  politician. 
His  policy  was  charged  by  some  with  tolerating,  by  others  with 
sharing,  the  practices  which  stimulated  the  populace  of  the  Hague 
to  massacre  the  patriot  brothers  De  Witt,  and  give  him  undivided 
sway  over  the  Republic.    The  profit  which  he  made  of  this  impu- 
dent and  atrocious  fabrication  leaves  an  additional  stain  upon  his 
character.  The  King  and  his  counsellors  must  have  been  infatuated 
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or  appalled,  when  they  made  no  effinrt  to  punuh  those  who  had 
been  guiltj  of  circnlating,  and  of  attempting  to  carry  into  ezeca- 
lion  the  contents  of  a  paper,  in  which  the  Prince  appeared  not 
only  to  command  manacre,  but  to  unirp  the  powers  of  the  crown. 

The  ill  newi  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  which  boar  by 
hour  reached  the  King;  the  torboient  spirit  of  hii  enemieB;  the 
panic  terror  of  his  friends  around  him  in  the  capital;  the  inausp- 
cious  delays,  the  insulting  evasions,  to  which  ha  comnussionerB  were 
subjected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  advance  of  the  Prince  &- 
rect  upon  London;  made  him  not  <»ily  meditate,  but  prepare  tar  his 
escape  from  the  kingdom.     His  first  step  was  to  order  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  carried  over  to  France.  The  child  had  been  sent  down 
to  Portsmouth  when  the  King  left  Londcm  for  the  camp  at  Salisbury. 
Lord  Dover,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the  command 
of  the  garrison,  had  dormant  orders  for  him  and  Lord  Dartmouth  to 
take  the  Prince  over  in  a  yacht.    It  is  stated  by  the  King,  that 
Lord  Dartmouth  readily  undertook  to  execute  this  service  when  the 
orders  were  firat  shown  to  him;  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  own 
mind,  and  that  of  Lord  Dover;  and  finally  refused  to  let  the  infant 
Prince  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.*     '<  'Tis  my  son  they  aim 
at,"  says  James  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  **  and  'tis  my  son  I  must  en- 
deavour to  preserve,  whatever  becomes  of  me.    Therefore  I  conjure 
you  to  assist  Lord  Dover  in  getting  him  away  in  the  yacht^t    The 
Kjng,  however,  faltered  in  his  purpose ;  suspended  his  orders,  and 
repeated  them  the  following  day.    Lord  Dartmouth,  at  some  length, 
and  with  apparent  emotion,  vindicates  his  refusal  to  convey  or  even 
to  permit  the  conveyance  of  the  heir  apparent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  ground,  first,  of  the  strictness  of  the  law  against  it;  next,  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  nation  and  to  the  King  himself^ 
He  accounts  for  his  apparent  acquiescence  at  first,  when  the  orders 
of  Lord  Dover  wore  shown  to  him,  by  his  hope  that  the  King  would 
sec  cause  to  change  his  mind.    His  conduct  may  be  differently,  and 
much  more  probably,  accounted  for.    Lord  Dartmouth  appears  in  a 
constant  struggle  to  conceal  from  the  King,  and  from  himself,  the 
mastery  obtained  over  him  by  the  ofiicers  who  were  in  the  interests 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Byng  brought  a  letter  from  several  oflS- 
cers  of  the  fleet  to  the  Prince  at  Sherborne,  and  took  back  a  letter 
from  him  to  Lord  Dartmouth,§  urging  the  necessity  of  his  coming 
over,  and  offering  to  continue  him  in  the  command,  with  an  assurance 
that  Herbert  should  not  be  advanced  above  his  head.     ♦«  This  let- 
ter," says  Byng, "  had  some  effect  on  him.    From  that  time  he 

•  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c.  vol.  ii.  233.  +  DtL  Ann.  336 
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seemed  inciinable  to  the  Prince's  party/'*  The  letter  was  laid 
privately  by  the  captain  of  his  own  ship  on  his  toilet  An  admiral^ 
vrho  wanted  the  energy  or  authority  to  investigate  a  plot  to  seize 
bis  person,  abstained,  as  might  be  expected,  from  instituting  any 
inquiry  respecting  a  letter  which  was  a  direct  provocation  to  trea« 
son  and  desertion. 

Lord  Dartmouth,  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  escaped  him,  was,  us 
he  expressed  it,  <^  at  a  stand  what  to  do/'  and  wrote  to  the  King 
for  farther  orders.  James  ordered  him  to  attack  the  Dutch,  even 
after  they  had  landed  their  convoy*  A  more  enterprising  ofBcer 
would  have  done  this  without  waiting  orders.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
when  he  received  the  orders,  was  unable  to  execute  them,  and  put 
into  Portsmouth  with  his  fleet  disabled  by  the  weather.  The  officers 
who  were  engaged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  discovered  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Portsmoutli,  for  the  purpose  of 
|>eing  taken  to  France,  obliged  Lord  Dartmouth  to  send  out  armecl 
boats  to  intercept  him,  and  themselves  kept  watch.t  This  appears 
to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  change  of  mind  and  peremptory  refusal 
of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  refuses  to  do  that  which  was  no  longer  in 
his  power. 

Disaffection  had  spread  in  the  fleet  ainoe  its  arrival  at  Spithead. 
James  counts  amongst  his  sorrows,  an  address  from  the  officers  for 
a  free  parliament;  in  which  they  declared,  be  says,  their  resolution 
to  stand  by  the  Protestant  religion,  but  not  one  word  of  standing  by 
the  King.t  As  a  mark  of  displeasure,  this  address  was  denied  the 
honours  of  the  Gazette.  The  King,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
not  only  despaired  of  getting  away  the  Prince,  but  thought  him  no 
longer  safe  at  Portsmouth.  He  accordingly  had  the  child  brought 
back  to  London  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  young  Prince,  it  is 
said,  narrowly  escaped  a  party  sent  by;  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  in** 
tercept  him  in  New  Fore8t§ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  waa  brought  back  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don on  the  8th  of  December.  On  the  evening  of  the  9ihf  the  King 
received,  he  says^^  the  answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  commissioners.  Both  were  mere  preliminaries.  The 
King's  commissioners  were  instructed  in  aubstanee  to  acquaint  the 
Prince,  that  his  Majesty  had  observed  that  his  Highness  seemed  to 
refer  all  matters  of  complaint  to  a  free  parliament;  .that  his  Majesty 
had  some  time  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  and  deferred  it  only 
until  the  times  were  more  composed;  that  his  Majesty,  however, 
observing  the  desire  of  his  people  for  a  parliament,  had  put  forth  his 

4 

*  Byng  in  DaL  App.  f  Ibid. 
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writs  and  proclamation  for  immediately  calling  one;  that  his  Majesty 
had  auUiorized  his  three  commissioners  to  consent  to  every  requisite 
arrangement  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  its  deliberations;  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  respective  armies  should  be  restricted  within 
such  limits,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  London,  as  would  remove 
all  apprehensions  for  its  freedom.  The  King's  commissioners  were 
privately  and  particularly  instructed  by  him  to  insist,  as  the  first 
condition,  that  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  not  come 
nearer  London'  than  thirty  or  fqrty  miles;  being  ^letermined,  he 
says,  if  this  was  refused,  to  abandon  all  farther  negotiation  and  take 
his  measures  accordingly.*  The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  conveyed 
in  the  following  seven  articles. 

I.  That  all  papists,  and  all  such  persons  as  are  not  qualified  by 
law,  be  disbanded,  and  removed  firom  all  employments,  civil  and 
military.— IL  That  all  proclamations  which  reflect  upon  us,  or  any 
that  have  come  to  us,  or  declared  for  us,  foe  recalled;  and  that,  if 
any  persons,  for  having  so  assisted,  have  been  committed,  they  be 
forthwith  set  at  liberty. — III.  That,  for  the  security  and  safety  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  custody  and  government  of  the  Tower  be 
immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  said  city. — IV.  That  if  his 
Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  be  at  London  during  the  sitting  of  the 
parliament,  that  we  may  be  there  also  with  an  equal  number  of  our 
guards;  or  if  his  Majesty  shall  please  to  be  in  any  place  from  Lon- 
don, at  whatever  distance  he  thinks  fit,  that  we  may  be  at  a  place  of 
the  same  distance;  and  that  the  respective  armies  do  remove  from 
London  thirty  miles;  and  that  no  more  foreign  forces  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom. — ^V.  That,  for  the  security  of  the  city  of  London 
and  their  trade.  Tilbury  Fort  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  said  city. 
VL  That,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  French,  or  other  foreign  troops, 
Portsmouth  may  be  put  into  such  hands  as  by  your  Majesty  and  us 
shall  be  agreed  upon. — ^VII.  That  some  sufficient  part  of  the  public 
revenue  be  assigned  us  for  the  maintaining  of  our  forces  until  the 
meeting  of  a  free  parliament 

Bishop  Burnet  states  in  his  history,  that  the  lords  commissioners 
were  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  Prince.  He  -asserts  iarther, 
in  the  Preface  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  that  the  terms  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  King  to  be  better  than  he  expected;  and 
on  this  foundation,  assuming  both  facts  as  true,  historians  have 
praised  the  moderation  of  the  Prince  of  Oratige.  It  is  astonishing, 
that  they  should  not  rather  have  judged  by  the  document  itself  be- 
fore their  eyes.  The  Prince  not  only  arrogates  the  regal  style, 
but  demands,  under  the  name  of  securities,  an  extent  of  substantive 

*  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  life,  voL  ii.  240. 
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p6wer»  which  wmid  have  placed  him  on  the  Ihroney  with  the  King^ 
seated  aa  a  mere  cipher^  by  hia  aide.  The  aifawer  was  riewed  in 
this  light  by  the  King..  He  was  confirmed  in  hia  reaohition  of 
aending  away  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  and  fol- 
lowing them  in  twenty-four  hours;*  "for  now,"  says  he,  «' things 
were  come  to  that  extremity,  by  the  general  defection  of  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  clergy;  by  the  scandaloua  deaertion  of  the  chief 
officera  and  others  in  the  army,  aa  gave  little  reason  to  trust  those 
who  remained;  so  that  no  other  founa^l  eould  reasonably  be  em- 
braced, but  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  as  much  secrecy  as  he  (the 
King)  possibly  could,  "f 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  James  of  the  motives  of  his  flight 
Others,  echoing  Burnet  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  charge  his 
resolution  upon  the  advice  of  the  Catholics.    **  Strange  counsels," 
says  the  Bishop,  **  were  now  suggested  to  the  King  and  Queen;  the 
priests  and  violent  papista  aawa  treaty  was  now  opened;  they  knew 
that  they  must  be  the  sacrifice.  :t    Burnet  must  have  known,  if  he  . 
knew  any  thing  of  the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Prince  of 
Orangey  that  the  treaty  on  foot  was  a  mockery  on  his  part;  and  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  and  his  friends  short  of  "  new  founda- 
tions," and  **  a  total  change  of  persons,"-— that  is,  setting  aside  the 
King.     The  pernicious  counsels  of  papists  to  James  II.  are  hack- 
neyed to  very  disgust,  without  authority  or  evidence.    It  would 
seem  $b  if,  when  popery  was  the  culprit,  proof  were  superfluous. 
Popery  was,  moreover,  a  sort  of  devoted  victim,  upon  which  the 
Protestant  minions  of  James's  tyranny  would  charge  all  their  sins. 
Sunderland  and  Mulgrave,§  who  worshipped  at  the  altar  of  this  very 
popery,  the  one  publicly,  the  other  privately,  would  have  it  suppfosed 
that  they  were  always  opposed  to  its  counsels,  and  they  are  among 
the  authorities  open  which  papists  are  made  responsible  in  history 
for  all  the  misdeeds  of  James. 

The  ill-fated  James  appears  to  have  been  distracted  by  the  various 
and  conflicting  opinions  around  him:  some  advised  that  he  should 
remain  at  his  post  and  trust  to  events;  others  were  adverse  to  his 
putting  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  proposed  that  he  should  retire  to  Scotland,  but  with  the 
condition  of  his  abandoning  the  Chancellor  Perth  and  the  papists. 
Tyrconnel  engaged  to  defend  the  peraon,  and  maintain  the  cause  of 
James  in  Ireland,  if  he  were  supplied  with  arma  and  ammunition.  || 

•  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  vol.  ii.  241 .  t  Ibid.  342. 
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The  Queen  and  the  Catholics  may  have  advised  (he  King  to  with- 
draw himself,  though'  there  appears  no  direct  or  express  evidence  of 
the  fact;  there  is  even  a  denial  of  such  advice  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
Barillon,  having  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  King  to  accept 
French  aid  in  time,*  pressed  him  to  take  refuge  in  France;  but 
Louisi  in  reply  to  the  despatch  of  his  ambassador,  describing  the  silu- 
ation  of  James,  declines  advising  him  in  his  desperate  fortune, "and 
instructs  Barillon  to  attend  the  King  in  his  retreat  to  Ireland  or 
Scotland, — having  first  secured,  by  the  promise  of  liberal  payment, 
the  services  of  a  lord  or  commoner,  who  should  convey  secret  in- 
formation of  what  was  passing  among  the  nnembers  of  either  or  both 
houses.f 

The  King  appears  to  have  been  determined  by  the  advice,  not 
of  the  Queen,  the  Catholics,  or  Barillon,  but  of  Lords  Godolphin 
and  Halifax,  his  Protestant  commissioners.      This  is  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  characteristic  intrigues  of  the  Revolution.     Lord 
Godolphin,  whilst  on  his  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wrote 
to  the  King  his  advice  to  withdraw  for  the  present,  assuring  him, 
that  his  subjects  would,  before  a  year,  invite  him  back  on  their 
knees.]:    This  is  precisely  the  advice  charged  by  others  upon  the 
Catholics  and  the  Queen.     It  could  not  have  been  given  in  good 
faith  by  Lord  Godolphin.     His  judgment  was  too  clear,  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  his  patriotism  and  humanity  too  strong,  to  hazard  the 
disorganization  of  society  and  government  upon  his  speculative 
opinion,  that  a  restoration  would  be  adopted  as  a  refuge  from  anar- 
chy.    It  has  been  observed,  that  he  long  before  was  charged  with 
disclosing  ^he  counsels  of  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     His  ob- 
ject then  must  have  been  to  remove  the  King  out  of  the  path  of  the 
Prince. 

Lord  Halifax  played  his  part  with  deeper  perfidy:  This  opinion 
is  expressed  without  reference  to  the  strange  statement  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  which  seems,  indeed,  too  inconsistent  to  be  true.  It  should 
be  cited,  however,  for  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  ^<  The  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,"  says  he,  (on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at 
Hungerford,)  <<  sent  for  me.  But  the  Prince  said,  though  he  would 
suspect  nothing  from  our  meeting,  others  might;  so  I  did  not  speak 
with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Yet  he  took 
occasion  to  ask  me,  so  as  nobody  observed  it,  if  we  had  a  mind  to 
have  the  king  in  our  hands.    I  said  by  no  means,  for  we  would  not 

•  80  late  ftB  the  25th  of  November,  (N.  S.,}  that  minister  informed  James  that  an 
auxiliaiy  force  of  French  troops  was  ready  at  Dunkirk  and  Cakus  to  sail  for  Engbiid, 
Bar.  au  Roi,  25  Nov.  1688.    Vox,  MSS. 
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hurt  his  person.  He  asted  next,  what  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go  away. 
I  said  nothing  was  so  much  to  be  wished  for:  this  I  told  the  Prince, 
and  he  approved  of  both  my  answers/' 

Is  it  credible  that  Lord  Halifax  started  an  overture  of  the  black- 
•cst  guilt  and  infamy  in  a  room  with  others,  in  mere  conversation 
with  an  inferior  personage,  who  had  little  credit  and  no  discretion, 
and  whilst  he  had,  it  has  been  shown,  more  suitable  vehicles  of 
communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange?  Such  a  step  outrages 
all  probability*  when  imputed  to  a  statesman  noted  for  his  finesse. 
But  why  should  Burnet  invent  and  dramatise  such  a  scene?  It  may^ 
be  accounted  for  by  his  distinctive  character^    He  appears  through- 
out his  history  a  subaltern  partisan,  conscious  of  his  inferiority,  and 
struggling  to  convince  others  and  himself  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
the  first  pretension.    Such  a  man,  whose  vanity,  moreover,  was  no- 
toriously unscrupulous,  having  heard  of  the  intrigue  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax, would  seize  and  mould  it  to  his  purpose  as  a  proof  of  his  im- 
portance, and  as  an  episode  in  his  history. 

But  the  perfidy  of  Lord.  Halifax  is  not  the  less  certain.    It  is 
attested  by  a  better  witness  in  a  more  consistent  shape.     Sir  John 
Reresby,  of  whom  that  lord  was  the  political  and  private  friend, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  court  lady,  since  known  to  have  been 
Lady  Oglethorpe,  and  of  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Halifax  himself, 
that,  <<  after  having  conferred  with  bis  Highness,  (not  with  Burnet,) 
his  lordship  sent  the  King  a  private  letter,  intimating  an  ill  design 
against  his  person,  and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  Majesty's 
flight  and  the  departure  of  the  Queen.  "^   The  King  has  himself  re- 
eorded  his  fears  for  his  life.  In  one  passage  of  his  Memoirs  he  says, 
that,  well  remembering  how  his  father  and  several  of  his  predeces- 
8ors  had  been  used,  he  saw  no  security  where  he  was;f  in  another, 
that  if  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
<<  would  probably  find  other  means  to  send  him  opt  of  it,  and  the 
world,  too,  by  another  way. ''J 

King  James  mentions  the  answer  of  the  Prince  as  one  of  the  de- 
termining causes  of  his  sending  away  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  would  appear  from  the  dates  that  the  answer — ^at  least 
the  written  answer — could  not  yet  have  reached  him.  It  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at  Littlecot,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  Queen  went  off  on  the  night  of  that  day.  But  the  letter 
of  Lord  Halifax  may  have  been  received;  and  the  delays,  evasions, 
and  continued  advance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  as  good  evi- 
dence  of  his  intentions  as  the  answer  itself. 


•  Ber.  Mem. 
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The  account  of  the  Queen's  departure  by  Father  Orleans  was,  up 
(o  the  recent  puMication  of  the  Life  of  James  II.,  the  only  circum- 
stantial one:  that  of  the  compiler  from  the  King's  MemoirSi  mainly 
agrees  with  it.     Both,  probably,  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Lauzun,  noted  for  his  amour  or  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans,  and  the  whimsical  impertinence  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  the  first  princess  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  came  over 
to  England,  and  offered  his  military  services  to  King  James.     He 
IS  represented  by  some  as  a  special  envoy  of  Louis  XIV. :  that  prince 
knew  how  to  choose  his  envoys  better.    Lauzun,  a  frivolous  eour- 
tier,  sought  only  an  escape  from  court  disgrace  and  ennui.     James, 
having  no  longer  occasion  for  his  military  services,*  selected  him 
to  conduct  the  escape  of  the  Queen.     Disguised  as  an  Italian  lady 
returning  to  her  country,  she  crossed  the  river  from  Whitehall  to 
Lambeth,  in  an  open  boat,  on  a  dark  December  night,  in  a  storm  of 
wjind  and  rain,  with  her  infant  son,  his  nurse,  Lauzun,  and  two  per- 
sons more;  stood  shivering  near  an  old  church  wall  for  an  hour, 
until  a  hackney-coach  came  up;  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Gravesend  undiscovered;  find  there  went  on  board  a  yacht,  which 
conveyed  her  in  safety,  with  a  fair  wind  to  France.     The  saflerings 
of  the  Queen  in  her  escape  from  Whitehall  to  Gravesend,  have  been 
arrayed  in  all  the  rhetorical  graces  of  pathos  and  the  picturesque. 
Her  circumstances  might  well  excite  pity  and  meditation;  but  the 
notion,  that  physical  sufferings  and  privations  are  keenly  fell  in  a 
great  and  sudden  reverse,  is  vulgar  and  unfounded.  .When  thought 
of  at  all  by  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  utmost  heights,  they  are 
felt  only  as  the  accessaries  and  signs  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  not  as 
evils  in  themselves. 

The  |Cing  promised  to  follow  his  wife  and  son  in  twenty-four 
hours — not,  it  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  because  she 
advised  or  desired  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  but  because  she  made 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  follow  her,  unless  he  allowed  her  to 
remain  and  share  his  fortunes.!  From  the  moment  of  his  receiving 
the  answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  appears  to  have  been  impa- 
tient to  quit  the  fijeld,  leaving  behind  him  the  sceptre  of  three  king- 
doms to  be  taken  up  by  one  still  more  impatient  to  grasp  it  Other 
circumstances  added  to  his  anxieties  and  fears.  From  treachery  or 
oversight,  a  suspension  of  arms  appears  not  to  have  been  proposed 
or  thought  of  by  the  King's  commissioners.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
continued  his  march  direct  upon  the  capital.  The  King's  troops 
upon  a  false  alarm  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch,  wer^  ordered  to  fall 
back  from  Reading  upon  Maidenhead.  The  error  being  discovered, 
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they  were  ordered  to  resume  their  posts  next  day.    Mean  while, 
the  inhabitants  of  Reading  sent  notice  to  the  Prince's  advanced 
posts,  with  the  request  that  a  detachment  shouid  be  ordered  forward 
to  occupy  their  town.     The  King's  troops  arrived  first.    Colonel 
liaoier  posted  a  party  of  Irish  dragoons  to  defend  the  bridge  against 
Ihe  Dutch,  who  were  advancing,  and  ordered  a  Scotch  regiment  of 
horse  to  draw  up  in  the  market-place;  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Lford  Feversham  for  a  reinforcement    The  Irish  dragoons,  having 
once  discharged  their  carbines,  wheeled  round  and  fled;  the  Scotch 
followed  their  example.     The  Irish  said,  in  their  justification,  that 
while  they  defended  the  bridge  against  the  Dutch,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  houses.    This  again  was  denied  by 
the  inhabitants.    But  they  who  invited  the  King's  enemies  would 
not  scruple  to  fire  upon  the  King's  troops  from  under  cover.    The 
*Scotch  and  Irish,  in  their  flight,  were  met  by  the  General-in-chief, 
Lord  Feversham,  coming  up  with  a  re-enforcement.  Instead  of  ral- 
lying them,  he  covered  their  retreat  to  Maidenhead.     The  conduct 
of  the  King's  troops,  if  their  enemies  have  written  truth  of  them, 
was  here  still  more  ignominious  than  at  Reading.     The  inhabitants, 
it  is  said,  beat  a  Dutch  march  during  the  night  as  an  artifice  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  the  experiment  was  80  successful  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  fled  without  their  cannon.    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  ridiculous  incident  with  the  most  ordinary  military  precautions 
in  what  may  be  called  a  hostile  post,  and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  enemy.     The  desertion  of  Douglas's  regiment  of  Scotch  ca- 
valry disappointed  and  grieved  the  King.     It  was  one  of  the  regi* 
ments  upon  whose  fidelity  he  particularly  relied.*    A  man  of  more 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  than  James  would  have  been  deceived  by 
the  same  perfidious  arts;  firmer  nerves  than  his  would  have  given 
way  under  his  disappointments.     He  was  no  sooner  informed,  by  a 
French  messenger  from  Lauzun,  that  his  wife  and  son  were  under 
sail,  with  a  fair  wind,  than  he  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for 
his  own  flight 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  lOtb  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  peers 
upon  whose  advice  he  had  treated  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and, 
addresBiog  himself  to  the  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  said,  <<  My  lord,  you 
are  a  good  man,  and  have  great  influence:  you  can  do  much  for  me 
at  this  time."  The  Earl  is  said  to  have  replied^  *'  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  can  do  but  little;"  and  to  have  added,  with  a  sigh,  '*I  had  once 
a  son  that  could  now  be  very  serviceable  to  your  Majesty."!  The 
King  is  represented  as  struck  dumb  and  pale  by  this  bitter  reminh* 
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scehce,  and  the  ritaation  in  which  he  stood.    There  are  few  scenes 
in  history  or  fiction  so  morally  dramatic.    The  answer  assigned  to 
the  father  of  Lord  Russel  would  seem  the  retribution  of  Heaven  in 
its  justice  upon  a  tyrant  who  bad  shed  patriot  blood.    But,  unfisrta- 
natelyt  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  a  council  was  held  on  that 
day;  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  rinking  under  his  years  and  sorrows, 
had  retired  from  public  affairs.    The  statement,  that,  to  divert  sufr- 
picion  from  his  intended  departure,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  the 
King  summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  to  meet  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  is  more  probable,  and  better  attested.*    It  is  said  that, 
with  the  same  view,  he  declared  publicly  his  intention  to  return  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  that  his  guards  had  orders  to  meet  him  at 
•  Uxbridgct  The  intrigue  of  Lord  Halifax  had  put  him  in  soch  fear 
for  his  life,  that  he  concealed,  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  the  very 
movement  which  his  enemies  most  desired  he  should  make. 

All  can  be  wise  and  brAve  after  the  event     The  fears  of  James 
for  hb  personal  safety  should  be  estimated  with  a  reference  to  his 
actual  position.    His  life  may  be  imagined  in  peril  from  two  quar- 
ters: those  who  had  invited  or  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
that  Prince  himsel£    If  it  became  a  question  with  the  former  whe- 
ther they  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  King's  name  under  (he  25th 
of  Edward  III,  or  the  King  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  according  to  the  precedent  made  in  the  case  of  his  father,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  even  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not 
have  found  reasons  for  preferring  the  alternative.    If  the  existence 
of  James  presented  itself  as  a  bar  to  the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  most  aspiring  of 
politicians  and  most  phlegmatic  of  Dutchmen  would  have  seen,  in 
his  wife's  father,  any  thing  but  a  political  unit  of  human  lifel  The 
Princess  of  Orange,  indeedy  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  her  hus- 
bandy  when  setting  out  upon  his  expedition,  a  promise  that  he  would 
respect  the  life  of  her  father.    This  promise  might  eaaly  be  evaded, 
— it  may  even  never  have  been  given  or  asked ;  and  the  daughter 
of  James,  in  writing  to  her  husband  respecting  the  fate  of  her  un- 
fortunate father,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  could  find  no  kinder 
or  more  fiUal  designation  for  him  than  that  of  **  the  late  king.**^    A 
man  in  James's  position,  who  was  both  prudent  and  brave,  would, 
like  him,  have  seen  his  danger;  but,  unlike  him,  would  have  faced 
it    It  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  violence  of  his  distrusts  and 
fears,  that  he  concealed  his  purpose  from  Lord  Dover,  a  Catholic  ;§ 
but  Lord  Dover,  by  his  want  of  success  or  of  fidelity  in  the  affiiir  of 
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carfyiog  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  bad  lost  his  confidence. 
Lord  Mulgrave  came  into  the  King's  apartment  just  as  be  vras  step* 
ping  into  bed.     The  King»  vihOf  according  to  the  chamberlain, 
would  not  trust  so  sound  a  Protestant,  whispered  him  that  ^  he  had 
a  very  hopeful  account  of  some  good  accommodation  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange."    Lord  Mulgrave  asked,  in  reply,  whether  the  Prince's 
army  halted  or  advanced.    The  King  owned  they  still  marched  on: 
upon  which  the  chamberlain,  by  his  own  account,  shook  bis  head 
with  a  dejected  countenance.*    All  this  may  be  true ;  but  the  cour- 
tiers  were  now  as  eager  to  repudiate,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  to 
obtain,  the  confidence  of  the  King. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  IQng's  antechamber  was  crowd- 
ed with  lords  and  gentlemen,  waiting  to  attend  his  levee.    The 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  lord  in  waiting,  opened  the  door  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  company  rushed  in.    To  their  astonishment  and 
consternation,  the  King's  chamber  was  empty.    He  had  gone  away, 
by  a  private  passage,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  Orders 
with  the  Duke  not  to  open  his  door  before  the  usual  time.    The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  more  a  Protestant  than  the  lord 
chamberlain  rf  and  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  deserted: 
yet  James  trusted  him.    It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  his  confir 
^ence  was  not  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred.   His  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  his  secret  kept    It  can  hardly  be  charged  upon  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  as  desertion  that,  in  the  course  of  that  very  day, 
he  tendered  his  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  King  to  embarrass  his  enemy,  while  he  abandoned  the  field, 
cancelled  the  patents  for  the  new  sherifis,;^  with  the  writs  issued  for 
calling  a  parliament,  and  took  away  the  great  seal.     He  vainly 
imagined  that  there  was  some  inherent  power,  not  only  in  his  per- 
son, but  in  the  mere  symbol  of  his  will.     Kings  seldom  reflect  that 
their  great  seals  are  but  so  much  wax,  and  their  persons  but  ciphers, 
when  no  longer  supported  by  the  will  of  a  nation  or  by  hireling 
force.     He  addressed,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  to  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  announcing  his  departure  from  the  kingdom;  declaring  that, 
if  he  could  have  relied  on  his  troops,  he  would  have  had  ^  at  least 
one  blow  for  it ;"  reminding  that  lord  that  he  and  the  other  general 
officers  had  told  him  it  was  nowbe  advisable  that  he  should  venture 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  thanking  all  those  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him ;  informing  them  that  he  no  longer  expected 
they  should  expose  themselves  by  resisting  a  foreign  army  and  poi- 
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soned  nation ;  and  ezpressiiig  his  hope  that^  till  better  timea^  thej 
woaM  persevere  in  their  fidelity.  The  letter  was  read  at  the  head 
of  about  4000  men,  whom  Lord  Fevenham  had  under  bis  command 
at  Uzbridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  heard  bj  them  with  tears. 

Two  courses  were  opened  to  Lord  Feversbam, — to  disband  the 
King's  troops,  or  bring  them  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Having 
submitted  the  King's  letter  to  a  council  of  war,  he  adopted  the  for- 
mer, and  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  by  so  .rare  and 
mischievous  an  example  of  military  honour.    He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stating  his  having  disbanded  the  troops  by 
the  King's  command.  The  Prince  took  no  other  notice  of  this  letter 
than  observing  to  those  about  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt 
with.    It  may  be  said  that  Lord  Feversham  should  have  disarmed 
as  well  as  disbanded  them ;  and  this  is  the  only  oflfence  with  which 
he  is  chargeable.     He  may  have  thought  Co  serve  King  James,  and 
embarrass  (he  Prince  of  Orange;  or  he  may  have  thought  it,  as  it 
would  have  been^  inhuman  to  dismiss^  not  only  without  means  to 
sustain,  but  without  arms  to  defend,  their  lives,  men  who  were 
odious, — some  for  their  religion,  others  for  their  country,  and  all  ibr 
their  fidelity, — ^in  what  may  be  called  an  enemy's  country.    Again, 
is  it  likely  that  the  officers  and  men  would  surrender  Uieir  arms, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Orange?    The  troops  might  com- 
plain of  being  dismissed,  without  pay  or  provision  for  their  sub- 
sbtence, — the  people  of  having  armed,  destitute,  and  ungoverned 
men  let  loose  upon  them;  but  the  Prince  bad  as  yet  no  right  to  com- 
mand obedience,  and  threaten  the  penal  justice  of  the  realm.    It  is 
true,  the  nation  allowed  itself  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  handful  of  fo- 
reigners; but  even  conquest  did  not  give  him  the  right  to  punish 
Lord  Feversham  for  obeying  the  orders  of  one  who  was  still  his 
sovereign  by  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  King's  flight  was  no  sooner  spread  through 
London,  than  the  rabble  attacked  and  plundered  Cktholic  chapels, 
the  houses  of  Catholics,  and  the  residences  of  Catholic  ambassadors. 
That  of  the  Florentine  envoy  was  sacked  and  burned.  Even  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  minister,  Ronquillo,  a  known  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  not  spared.  He,  however,  received  an  ho- 
nourable reparation.  Lord  Mulgrave,  though  the  King  his  master 
was  gone,  and  his  staff  of  chamberlain  laid  aside,  thought  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation  to  order  the  ambassador  apartments  and  a  ta- 
ble at  Whitehall,  with  great  pomp  of  attendance,  and  was  thanked 
for  this  bold  exercise  of  discretion  by  both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  King.*    The  Prince,  after  his  accessu>n,  obtained  the  Spaniard 
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A  grant  of  17,0002.  to  reimburse  his  losses,  or  as  a  gratification  for 
his  share  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  King  William  bj  the  whole 
house  of  Austria..*  The  chief  sufferers  were  the  more  opulent 
Catholics:  they  had  placed  their  valuable  effects  for  safety  under 
the  protection  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The  residence  of  the  Spa- 
nish minister  would  have  been  respected,  if  it  were  not  known  to  the 
mob  that  the  ))late  of  the  royal  chapel  was  deposited  there.f  Van 
Gtters,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  States,  alleges  another  mo- 
tive. Don  Pedro  Ronquillo,  be  says,  was  obnoxious  to  the  populace 
from  his  being  in  debt  to  every  body  and  paying  nobody.;];  The 
French  and  Venetian  ministers  were  protected  by  a  military  guard. 

No  blood  appears  to  have  been  shed,  though  the  rioters  professed 
to  be  actuated  by  religious  zeal.  The  reason  may  be,  that  they 
were  really  instigated  by  the  milder  love  of  plunder.  Several  per- 
sons, variously  obnoxious  for  their  virtues,  their  religion,  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  court,  or  their  crimes,  were  seized  by  the  populace 
and  dragged  before  magistrates.  Among  them  were  William  Penn, 
Judge  Jenoer,  Graham  and  Burton,  court  lawyers,  the  Catholic 
bishops  Leyburn  and  Gifford,  the  Jesuit  Fulton,  and  the  convert 
Doctor  Obadiah  Walker.  Lord  Melford,  as  well  as  Father  Petre, 
had  already  reached  France,  and  Lord  Sunderland  was  seized  at 
Rotterdam,  disguised  in  woman's  clothes.  Qf  those  obnoxious  for 
their  crimes,  Jeffreys  alone  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  rabble.  The 
rest  had  either  concealed  themselves,  or  atoned,  like  Kirk,  for  their 
guilty  services  to  James,  by  betraying  and  deserting  him.  The  in- 
human Jeffreys  was  seized  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  with  his  eye- 
brows shaved,  at  Wapping.  A  scrivener,  whom  he  had  once  made 
feel  the  terrors  of  his  power  and  his  visage,  recc^nised  him  in  his 
disguise  whilst  looking  out  of  a  window,  according  to  some,  whilst 
drinking  in  a  public  house,  according  to  others.  Jeffreys  cried  pite- 
ously  for  mercy;  and  though  frightened  and  maltreated,  obtained 
more  mercy  from  the  rabble  than  he  had  ever  shown  to  the  innocent 
from  the  bench.  He  was  first  dragged  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  of  the  shock  of  beholding  him ;  and  then  com^ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  be  soon  closed  his  horrid  life  by  drun- 
kenness, or  through  a  chronic  disease.  Lords  Peterborough  and 
Salbbury,  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome,  were  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  the 
latter  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  in  turning  papist.  The  papal 
nuncio  was  discovered  at  Gravesend,  escaping  in  disguise  behind  the 
carriage  of  the  minister  of  Savoy.    Lord  Wincbelsea,  with  his  an- 
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thority  of  lord  lieuteDant  of  the  county,  could  not  rescue  him  from 
the  mob,  and  sent  notice  of  his  peril  to  the  Spanish  ambasador. 
That  minister  sent  an  express  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  being 
roused  from  his  sleep  at  midnight,  sent  back  such  a  passport  as  en- 
abled the  nuncio  to  depart  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy. 

One  of  the  most  awful  and  most  groundless  instances  of  panic 
terror  on  record,  now  took  momentary  possession  of  men's  imagina- 
tions. A  cry  was  raised  that  the  disbanded  Iridi  aoldiers  were  de- 
stroying all  before  them  by  fire  and  sword  Drums  were  beat 
through  the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster  ta  give  notice  of  the 
coming  enemy*  Lights  were  placed  in  the  windows,  the  better  to 
descry  them;  the  people  in  each  quarter  imagined  the  next  in 
flames  or  streaming  with  blood.  The  ringing  of  bells  carried  the 
news  with  telegraphic  rapidity  to  the  farthest  comers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  inhabitaats  of  each  town  or  village  imagined  the  Irish 
burning  the  houses  and  cutting  the  throats  of  their  next  neighboursL 
Pregnant  women  were  frightened  to  premature  child-birth ;  aged 
and  infirm  persons  died  of  terror;  theTrotestants  every  where  stood 
armed  upon  their  guard,  and  resolved  upon  the  first  sign  of  attack 
or  danger  to  destroy  all  papists  and  Irish  within  their  reach.  Hap- 
pily no  accidental  or  imaginary  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
immediate  attack,  and  the  nation  escaped  a  crime  which  would  rank 
in  atrocity,  if  not  in  malice,  with  the  massacre  of  Paris  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's eve. 

It  is  doubtful  even  to  this  day  whether  the  alarm  was  accidental 
or  contrived;  where  it  began,  and  on  what,  day  it  was  spread  in 
London.  The  dates  of  the  11th,  the  12th,  and  the  13th  of  Decern- 
ber  are  variously  assigned.*  A  MS.  private  letter  of  the  time  a»- 
s^s  the  night  of  the  12th.t  Its  source  is  equally  mysterious:  the 
most  common  account  is,  that  it  began  at  Westmmster  with  some 
peasants^  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  country.  The  accidental 
firing  of  a  cottage  by  half  a  dozen  starving  Irish  soldiers  in  a  fray 
with  some  country  people  is  mentioned  as  its  origin.  According  to 
others,  it  originated  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and 
the  peasants  who  brought  it  to  'Westminster  were  sent  by  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  with  the  purpose  of  excitir^  an  alarm  of  danger, 
rendering  Jannes,  his  religion,  and  his  adherents  still  more  odious^ 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  popular  reception  of  the  Prince.^ 
Finally,  the  notorious  Speke,  who  appropriated  the  spurious  declara* 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  the  hardihood  (o 

•  By  Oldmixon,  Echard,  Life  of  King  Williain,  Hist,  of  Descr.,  and  KcnncU 
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claim  also  the  nefariouB  authorship  of  this  nimour.^  The  claim 
made  by  Speke  proves  nothing  more  than  bis  own  infiimy.  Politi- 
cal rancour  and  zeal  for  the  unfortunate  king  naturally  charged  an 
odious  contrivance  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  contemporary 
calumny  has  been  echoed  without  scruple  by  Jacobites  in  succeed* 
ing  times.  There  appears  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  particu- 
lar imputation  upon  the  Marshal  and  the  Prince;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  rumour  was  purely  accidental.  Two  circumstances  have 
been  relied  on  as  proofs  that  is  was  premeditated;  the  inadequacy  of 
the  accidental  cause  assigned, — that  is,  the  burning  of  a  cottage,-— 
and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  it  travelled  over  the  island. 
But  the  lightest  cause  wiU  agitate  masses  of  men  where  their  minds 
are  predisposed  and  their  passions  excited,  and  the  popular  imagini^** 
tion  would  circulate  its  chimeras  with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  all 
systematic  contrivance. 

This  crisis  of  the  Revolution  is  instructive  when  contemplated 
from  the  present  day.  There  cannot  be  a  better  standard  of  the 
advance  of  popular  intelligence  and  independence.  There  was 
then^  even  in  the  capital,  no  public  spirit,  no  democracy,  no  people* 
no  magistracy,  worthy  or  conscious  of  its  mission.  All  power  was 
divided  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  rabble.  When  upon  the 
King's  flight  the  populace  began  the  work  of  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion, the  citizens  and  their  magistrates  were  alike  supine.  No  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  no  meeting  wias  held,  no  individual,  either  in  a 
private  or  magisterial  capacity,  stood  forward  to  rally  the  industrious 
and  orderly  classes  for  self-protection,  upon  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  government  and  of  society  itselfl  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
would  now  take  place  in  London  upon  a  similar  emergency.  A 
municipal  government  would  start  up  in  perfect  vigour  before  an 
hour's  lapse.  It  was  not  so  in  1688.  The  city  might  have  been 
fired  and  pillaged,  if  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  had  not 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  restored  order.  They  met  at  Guildhall, 
with  the  intention  of  consulting  with  the  lord  mayor  and  other  ma- 
gistrates. Finding  these  unequal  to  the  emergency  and  to  their  sta- 
tion, this  extraordinary  council  commanded  instead  of  consulting 
them.  By  a  still  more  resolute  assumption  of  power,  it  sent  offer* 
ders  to  the  army  and  to  the  fleet,  and  its  commands  in  every  in* 
stance  produced  submission  and  peaccf  The  Tower  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Skelton,  appointed  governor  by  the  King.  He  was  invited 
to  attend  at  Guildhall,  and  upon  his  compliance  with  this  artful 
manoeuvre  was  deprived  of  his  command.  The  lieutenancy  was 
fiven  to  Lord  Lucas,  who  happened  to  be  quartered  there  with  his 

*  See  Hift  of  Rer.  in  Sam.  Tr.  toL  xi. 
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company.  To  remove  the  fears  and  complete  the  securitj  of  the 
citizens,  the  council  took  the  farther  precaution  of  disarming  all 
papists,  and  issuing  warrants  to  apprehend  all  popish  priests  and 
Jesuits  within  the  lionits  of  London  and  Westminster.  But  the  most 
important  and  memorable  act  of  this  self-constituted  government 
was  a  declaration,  by  which,  without  verifying  or  inquiring  into 
facts  or  motives,  it  virtually  renounced  King  James,  and  appUed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  this  declaration  the  lords  and  bishops  im- 
pute the  King's  departure  to  popish  counsels,  and  unanimously  re- 
solve to  resort  to  the  Prince;  who,  they  say,  **  out  of  pure  kindness 
incurred  vast  expense  and  much  hazard  to  his  person,  in  order  to 
rescue  them  from  popery  and  slavery."  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
Lords  (rodolphin  and  Halifax,  and  not  the  papists,  were  the  chief 
authors  of  the  King's  flight  The  Prince,  it  may  be  added,  took 
care  to  reimburse  his  vast  expense  by  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  to  the  Dutch;  and  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  was  well 
worth  the  personal  hazards  of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  cam- 
paigns. The  declaration,  though  unanimous,  was  not  carried  with- 
out warm  debates.*  Archbishop  Sancroft  was  present,  and  signed 
it^  but  absented  himself  from  all  the  subsequent  meeting?  which  were 
held  at  Whitehall. 

The  Prince,  mean  while,  was  at  Henley,  receiving  addresses,  and 
issuing  his  decrees.  No  doubt  was. entertained  that  the  King  was, 
by  this  time,  withdrawn  beyond  the  realm.  <<  In  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  arnly,"  says  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ^  the  nation 
was  looked  on  as  their  own."  The  Prince  himself  assumed  the 
tone  and  powers  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  state.  The  declaration 
of  the  council  of  peers  at  Guildhall  was  forwarded  to  htm  by  a  depu- 
tation of  four  of  its  members.  Earl  Pembroke,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
Lord  Culpepper,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  This  was  followed  by  t 
fulsome  address  from  the  city  of  London,  returning  the  deepest 
thanks  of  the  citizens  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  his  miraculous  suc- 
cess, and  humbly  beseeching  him  to  vouchsafe  to  repair  to  their 
capital  city.  The  adhesions  of  courtiers,  military  officers,  and  coun- 
try gentlemen  crowded  upon  him.  The  highways  were  thronged 
with  persons  coming  to  tender  their  services  and  solicit  his  com- 
mands. On  the  Idth  of  December,  before  the  manifesto  of  the 
council  of  peers  at  Guildhall  had  yet  reached  him,  he  issued  the 
following  sovereign  order  '<  fVom  his  court  at  Henley,^'  under  the 
name  and  disguise  of  a  declaration: — 

<<  Whereas  we  are  informed,  that  divers  regiments,  troops,  and 
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companies  have  been  encouraged  to  disperse  themselves  in  an  unu- 
mial  and  unwarrantable  manner,  whereby  the  public  peace  is  very 
much  disturbed;  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  require  all  colonels 
and  commanders-in-chief  of  such  regiments,  troops,  and  companies, 
by  beat  of  drum,  or  otherwise,  to  call  together  the  several  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  their  respective  regiments,  troops,  and  com- 
panies, in  such  places  as  they  shall  find  most  convenient  for  their 
rendezvous,  and  there  to  keep  them  in  good  order  and  discipline. 
And  we  do  likewise  direct  and  require  all  such  officers  and  soldiers 
forthwith  to  repair  to  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  respective  colonels  and  commanders-in-chief,  whereof 
special  notice  is  to  be  given  unto  us  for  our  farther  orders. '^ 

The  Prince,  it  will  be  observed,  by  describing  the  disbanded  troops 
as  <<  encouraged  to  disperse  themselves,"  &c.  disputes  the  authority 
of  the  King's  orders.  It  is  said  that  he  took  umbrage  because  the 
lords  at  Guildhall  did  not  directly  invite  him  to  assume  the  powers 
of  government,  instead  of  proposing  as  they  did  to  support  and  co- 
operate with  him.  He,  however,  chose  to  understand  it  in  the  former 
sense;  and  Bishop  Burnet,  to  justify  him,  had  the  boldness  to  call  it 
<'an  invitation  to  him  to  come  and  take  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion into  his  hands.**  On  the  14th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  moved  his 
court  from  Henley  to  Windsor. 

James,  like  all  tyrants  and  most  kings,  considered  the  nation  as 
made  for  his  use;  he,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  leave  his  people 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  the  selfish  purpose  of  embarrassing  his 
rival,  and  deriving  advantage  from  public  confusion.  There  were 
now  two  self-constituted  provisional  governments;  the  lords  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  conclave  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,  at  Windsor.  They  acted  without  subordination,  concert, 
or  collision.  An  unexpected  incident  soon  interfered  with  their  func- 
tions, and  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  proceedings.  News  came  that  the 
King  was  still  in  England,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble  of  a 
ttnall  fishing  tov^a  within  a  short  distance  of  his  capital. 
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THB  RDTO  SEIZED  AT  FEVERSHAM^HIB  RETURff  TO  WHITEHALL^THE  BOTCH 
TEOOPE  MARCH  UPOIT  THE  CAP1TAL.-SBC0ND  AND  FIirAL  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 
KING^ENTRT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  INTO  LONDON.-THB  PEBKfl  80M- 
MONED  BT  HUL-RBCBPnON  AND  CONDUCT  OF  JAMBS  IL  IN  FRANCE. 


Thxbx  are  various  narrativesy  by  professed  eye-witnesses  and 
othersi  of  the  first  flight  of  James  IL,  his  detention  at  Feversham, 
and  his  return  to  Whitehall  in  momentary  triumph.  His  own  ac- 
count of  his  adventures,  from  his  first  flight  to  his  final  escape,  is 
circumstantial,  and  may  be  regarded  as  authentic*  It  exists  in  MS. 
in  the  French  archives,  as  given  with  his  own  band  to  the  commu- 
nity of  nuns  founded  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris,  by  Queen  Henrietta, 
his  mother.f  There  is  in  his  narrative  little  .bitterness,  and  no  ap- 
parent exaggeration.  He  rather  understates,  as  compared  with  other 
accounts,  the  outrages  offered  to  him,  and  negatives  by  implication 
the  theatric  recognitions  of  his  person,  the  sudden  transitions  from 
gross  ribaldry  to  genuflexions  and  tears,  and  the  royal  munificence 
with  which  he  has  been  represented  to  have  allowed  the  plunderers 
to  retain  400  guineas,  of  which  they  bad  robbed  him,  demanding 
only  the  restitution  of  his  jewels. 

The  King  chose  Sir  Edward  Hales  for  the  companioa  of  his 
flight  They  left  Whitehall  at  one  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  ib^ 
nth  of  December,  (0.  S.,)  and  crossed  in  a  small  boat  from  Privy 
Gardens  to  Vauxhall,  as  the  Queen  had  done.  The  King,  whilst 
crossing  over,  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames.*  Sheldon, 
one  of  the  King's  equerries,  having  provided  relays  of  horses,  they 
reached  Feversham  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  embarked  in  a 
custom-house  hoy,  which  Sir  Edward  Hales  had  hired  to  take  them 

*  See  Appendix. 
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to  France.  The  King,  Hales,  and  Sheldon  went  on  board;  the  wind 
was  fair,  but  it  blew  so  strong  a  gale  that  the  master  of  the  yessel 
would  not  venture  to  sea  without  more  ballast  The  Eingi  himself 
a  good  seamaiii  agreed  with  the  master,  and  they  ran  ashore,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  ballast,  at  the  western  end  of  Sheppy,  intending 
to  get  under  weigh  at  half  flood.  The  commander  of  the  hoy  all 
this  time  knew  not  whom  he  had  on  board.  About  eleven  at  night, 
the  vessel  was  afloat  once  more,  and  about  to  sail  away,  when  a  band 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  armed  freebooters  approached  them  in 
three  Feversham  fishing-boats.  All  Protestants  were  licensed  to 
chase  priests  and  papists  as  their  proper  prey  by  sea  and  land.  It 
was  taken  up  as  a  sort  of  trade,  especially  by  the  fishermen  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  ports  opposite  to  France.  A  Feversham  party  of 
this  description  boarded  the  King's  hoy;  their  captain,  nsLmed  Ames, 
jumped  into  the  cabin,  and  seized  the  King,  with  his  two  compa- 
nions, as  suspected  papists.  Sir  Edward  Hales  put  fifty  guineas 
into  his  hand,  and  whispered  him  that  he  should  have  a  hundred 
more  if  he  procured  them  an  opportunity  to  escape.  He  took  the 
money,  promised  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  said  he  should 
go  ashore  for  the  purpose;  and,  when  leaving  the  vessel,  advised 
them  to  give  him  their  money  and  other  valuable  efiects,  as  his  com- 
rades were  persons  very  capable  of  rifling  them  whilst  he  was  away. 
They  accordingly  gave  bim  their  money  and  watcbesw  He  failed 
to  come  back,  and  his  comrades  justified  his  opinion  of  them.  A 
party  of  them  rushed  into  the  cabin,  said  that  their  prisoners  had  not 
given  all  to  the  captain,  insisted  en  searching,  and  did  search  them, 
especially,  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  the  unfortu^ 
Bate  King,,  with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ribaldry.*  One  called  him 
**  a  hatehet^faced  Jesuit,''  and  another  said  he  knew  him  by  hi» 
lank  jaws'  to  be  Father  Petre.  The  King  bad  concealed  about  his 
person  the  Queen's  diamond  bodkin  and  his  coronation  ring.  Thi» 
valuable  prize  escaped  them.  With  all  their  insolence  and  rapacity 
they  made  but  a  careless  search^  and  were  so  ignorant  that  they  re- 
turned the  King  a  pair  of  diantiond  buckles,  supposing  them  to  be 
glass. 

The  captain  did  not  return  until  broad  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  ISth;  and  then  not  to  contrive  their  escape,  but  to  take  them 
before  a  magistrate.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  now  recognised  for  the 
first  time,  but  the  King  was  still  unknown.  A  hackney-coach 
having  been  brought  to  the  water-side,  they  were  conveyed  rn  it  to 
an  inn.  The  King  states  that*  finding  he  was  known,  notwithstand- 
ing his  plain  coat  and  black  wig,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  inn^ 

*  Private  Letter  in  Tindall's  continuation  of  Rapin. 
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he  took  no  farther  trouble  tp  conceal  himself.    But  hia  stateof  mind 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  such,  as  to  reader  him  ioeapable  of 
recording,  or  remembering  with  exactness,  bis  own  demeanour,  or 
what  was  passing  around  him.   According  to  the  letter  before  cited^ 
he  tried  every  art  to  conceal  himself:  he  called  for  the  commonest 
refreshments,  to  give  the  idea  of  his  being  but  a  common  man,  but 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  known,  and  was  terrified  to  distracUoa 
by  the  rude  clamour  of  the  populace.    Having  obtained  pen,  iok, 
and  paper,  he  wrote,  tore,  wrote  again;  and  at  last  addressed  a  note 
to  Lord  Winchelsea,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.    The  writer 
of  the  letter  professes  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  his 
arrival  at  the  inn.     According  to  him  the  King  complained  of 
groundless  fears  and  jealousies,  and  of  <<  the  ill  offices  done  him  by 
the  black  coats;''  insisted  on  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  the  purity 
of  his  conscience,  his  readiness  to  suffer  and  die;  declared  that  he 
read  and  found  comfort  in  the  Scriptures;  that  be  never  meant  to 
oppress  conscience  or  destroy  the  subject's  liberty;  and  asked  the 
persoa  whom  he  addressed,  vyhat  errors  he  had  committed — what  he 
had  done  to  bring  him  to  his  actual  situation.    He  next  charged 
the  Prince  of  Orange  with  seeking  not  only  his  crown  but  his  life, 
and  entreated  <^  every  churchman  and  layman  in  the  room  "  to  get 
him  a  boat  and  let  him  escape,  or  '<  his  blood  would  be  upon  their 
heads."     The  populace  became  sXill  more  outragpoys,  from  the  fear 
of  his  prevailing  with  those  about  him  to  procure  his  escape.    He 
then  tried  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  rabble  themselves  by  ad- 
dressing them  at  one  moment  in  a  tone  of  abject  entreaty,  the  next 
moment  in  the  language  of  reproach  and  authority  as  their  King. 
During  three  hours,  he  went  through  a  melancholy  round  of  remon- 
strating, threatening,  promising,  and  imploring,  in  all  the  infirmity 
of  distress. and  fear,  and  was  at  last  treated  by  the  very  populace 
with  such  familiar  scorn,  that  some  of  the  more  respectable  persons 
present  requested  Sir  Edward  Hales  to  divert  him  from  a  course  of 
language  and  demeanour  which  exposed  him  to  contempt.  JLord  Win- 
chelsea came  in  haste,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prevail  on  the  mul- 
titude to  permit  the  King's  removal  from  the  inn  to  a  private  house. 
He  was  conducted  or  dragged  on  foot  through  the  dirty  streets  of 
Feversham,  with  the  rabble  shouting  in  his  ears  and  pressing  upon 
his  person.   On  his  arrival  he  at  one  moment  wept;  the  next  he  was 
cheerful;  he  talked  of  the  virtues  of  St.  Winifred's  Well,  and  of  his 
having  lost  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  truejcross,  which  had  belonged 
to  Edward  the  Confessor.    His  mind  was  evidently  broken  down.* 


•  "She  (a  great  court  My)  fartlier  imparted  to  me,  that  the  King  was  so  teitibly 
possessed  of  his  danger,  luid  so  deeply  affected  when  the  Princess  Anne  went  away. 
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Next  morning,  two  caplAins  of  militia^  named  Dixwelt  and  Ox- 
endon,  came  with  their  respective  companies,  not  to  release  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  but  to  recommend  themselves  lo 
the  Prince  of  Orange  by  securing  his  person.  The  fishermen,  who 
eonstitnted  the  greater  part  of  his  rabble  guard,  confined  him  with 
still  more  rigour,  and  made  his  apartment  their  guard-room.  None 
approached  him  but  with  their  permission,  and  unarmed. 

After  an  unaccountable  lapse  of  time,  the  news  of  his  situation 
reached  the  two  provisional  governments.  The  militia  captains  sent 
a  lawyer  named  Nappleton  to  acquaint  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  service  which  they  were  rendering  him,  and  to  receive  his  com* 
mands.  He  was  referred  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  his  arrival  at  Windsor, 
late  in  the  night.  **  Why,''  said  the  Doctor,  with  much  displeasure, 
<«  did  you  not  let  him  go?'^  Nappleton  replied,  "  Would  you  have 
him  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob?''  The  Prince  Was  in  bed.  Ben- 
tinck  awoke  him;  <<and  Zuylistein,''  says  Bishop  Burnet,  ''was 
ordered  by  the  Prince  to  go  immediately  to  Feversham,  and  to  see 
the  King  safe  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased." 
It  will  jNresently  appear  that  Zuylistein  was  not  sent,  as  stated  by 
the  Bishop,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep 
to  no  purpose. 

The  King,  at  the  same  time,  contrived  to  send  the  news  of  his 
distress  to  London.  His  messenger,  a  poor  countryman,  came  to 
Whitehall,  and  waited  long  at  the  council-chamber  door  before  any 
person  would  attend  to  him.*  Halifax  was  president  of  the  council 
of  peers  which  sat  there.  Upon  learning  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
the  King,  announcing  his  detention,  that  lord  is  accused  of  instantly 
adjourning  themeeting.f  But  Mulgrave  being  also  secretly  informed, 
implored  the  lords  to  resume  their  seats  for  a  moment,  and  hear  a 
commudication  of  the  last  importance,  admitting  of  no  delay.  The 
want  of  time  to  concert  an  evasion,  joined  with  a  sense  of  shame, 
made  them  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  call  in  the  messenger.  The 
poor  countryman  delivered  a  letter,  without  address,  which  James 
charged  him  to  give  to  any  persons  who  would  come  forward  to 
save  him,  and  described  with  tears,  the  wretched  situation  of  the 
King.  The  letter  merely  acquainted  the  reader  with  his  captivity 
in  the  hands  of  an  insolent  rabble  at  Feversham.  Mulgrave*  im- 
pressed upon  the  lords  the  barbarity  of  conniving  at  the  rabble's 
tearing  in  pfeces  one  who,  with  all  his  popery,  was  still  their  sove- 
reign.   They  ordered  Lord  Feversham  with  200  of  the  guards,  to 

tfaatitdifoideredliimmhiBU]idenrtaiiding>,  but  that  he  recovered  pretty  veO  on  hit 
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rescue  him,  and  to  protect  his  retreat,  if  he  persisted  in  his  reaola- 
tioD.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  version  of  what  passjed  at  the  coan- 
cil  given  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  himself  a  chief  actor  in  the 
«cene.  According  to  other  accounts,  the  council  deputed  Lords 
Feversham,  Aylesbury,  Yarmouth,  and  Middleton,  to  inyite  him 
back/'*  <<  It  ^as,"  says  Burnet,  « left  to  his  (the  King's)  general, 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  to  do  what  be  thought  best,  so  he  went  for 
him  with  his  coaches  and  guards."  The  compiler  from  the  King's 
MS.  Memoirs  says  expressly,  that  <<  they  (the  lords  sitting  at  White* 
hall)  thought  fit  to  request  his  Majesty  to  return. '^t  The  King^  in 
hia  account,  is  less  explicit.  The  rumour  of  his  detention,  he  says, 
brought  to  Feversham,  several  of  his  immediate  servants,  and  of  the 
military  officers  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Some  of  the  latter 
brought  him  word  that  Lord  Feversham  was  coming  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guards  and  horse  grenadiers,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
populace,  and  escort  him  to  London,  **  whither,"  says  the  King, 
<<his  Majesty's  friends  desired  that  he  should  come." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  15th  of  December,  Lord  Fevenham 
arrived,  and  informed  the  King  that  be  had  left  his  detachment  at 
Sittingboume.  The  troops  remained  behind  to  prevent  a  collision 
with  the  armed  mob  of  fishermen,  who  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
the  guards,  Lord  Fevei^sham,  and  other  persons  whom  they  disliked, 
if  they  should  present  themselves.^  It  ia  stated  by  the  compiler 
from  the  Memoirs,  that  Lord  Middleton  joined  the  King  upon  the 
news  of  his  captivity.  The  most  probable  inference  from  both  the 
variances  and  coincidences  in  these  several  versions  seems  to  be,  that 
the  council  at  Whitehall  sent  Lord  Feversham  and  his  detachment 
to  rescue  the  King,  and  protect  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion, to  depart  or  return ;  and  that  the  other  lords  went  not  as 
individual  volunteers,  to  advise  his  coming  back.  Lord  Winchelaea, 
it  is  said,  had  already  convinced  him  of  the  prudence  of  returning 
to  London,  calling  round  him  his  friends,  and  negotiating  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.§ 

The  king,  however,  advised  or  influenced,  left  Feversham  for 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  Kentish  gentlemen,  who 
thought  to  make  their  base  court  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  se- 
curing him,  now  trembled  at  the  vengeance  of  their  8overeign.ll  They 
escaped  punishment,  but  were  disappointed  of  their  expected  re- 
ward. Even  Nappleton,  their  messenger,  who  appears,  by  the  way, 
to  have  executed  his  mission  in  a  spirit  of  generous  humanity,  was 

*  Hitt  of  Deser.    Life  of  King  William.    Echaxd.    Kennet    Reresbjr* 
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ever  after  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  for  his  share  in  the  embarrass- 
meat  produced  to  the  actual  ruler  and  future  king  by  the  momen- 
tary reappearance  of  King  James.* 

The  great  object  of  the  freebooters  of  Feversham,  next  to  plun- 
der, appears  to  have  been  that  the  King  should  not  leave  England. 
They  thought  their  own  lives  compromised  if  they  allowed  his  escape 
after  they  bad  once  seized  him.f  Being  assured  on  this  point,  they 
consented  to  yield  him  up  to  the  two  captains  of  militia,  who  in 
their  turn  were  relieved  at  Sittingbouroe  by  the  detachment  of 
guards.  The  King  having  arrived  at  Rochester,  sent  forward  Lord . 
Feversham  with  a  credential  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pro- 
posing  an  interview  in  London  on  the  following  Monday,  to  settle,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  distractions  of  the  nation,  and  inviting  his  High- 
ness to  occupy  the  Palace  of  St  James's.  Lord  Feversham  had 
orders  to  execute  his  commission  so  expeditiously  as  to  meet  the 
King  at  Whitehall  on  the  following  day.  The  King  next  morning 
continued  his  journey  to  town,  passed  through  the  city,  and,  to  hb 
surprise^  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. Crowds  of  people  and  acclamations  of  joy,  it  has  been  said, 
attended  upon  him  to  his  very  bed-chamber  at  Whitehall.  That 
he  was  received  with  popular  shouts  is  proved  by  many  concurrent 
testimonies.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  It  may 
have  been  a  compassionate  reaction  in  favour  of  a  criminal  but 
ill-fated  fallen  king.  The  popular  humour  is  variable  to  a  proverb; 
and  the  rabble, — a  monster  with  many  heads, — has  also  many 
voices. 

Whitehall  was  never  more  crowded  than  on  the  return  of  James. 
His  household  officers  and  domestics  resumed  their  badges  of  service 
and  their  duties;  his  apartments  were  filled  with  courtiers  impatient 
to  do  him  homage.  *'£ven  the  papists,*'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '^crept 
out  of  their  lurking  holes,  and  appeared  at  court  with  much  as- 
surance. "|  The  palace,  according  to  others,  was  crowded  with 
priests,  Jesuits,  and  Irishmen.^  It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  criminal 
assurance  in  these  proscribed  castes  to  think  they  might  breathe  the 
air  of  the  court  and  of  freedom,  and  very  presumptuous  in  the  dis- 
banded Irish  officers  to  tender  their  service  and  their  swords  once 
more  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  assertion  seems  exagge- 
rated, if  not  groundless.  A  priest  indeed  is  said  to  have  imperiously 
required  the  chamberlain.  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  refit  his  apartments 
in  the  palace.||    Neither  this  assertion  nor  the  general  allegation 
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wluch  it  ia  meant  to  illustrate,  receive  the  slightest  countenance 
from  the  chamberlain  himself;*  and  no  one  priest,  papist,  or  Irish- 
man, is  named.  The  unhappy  spirit  of  Protestant  bigotry,  con- 
tumely, and  calumny,  with  which  the  Catholics  are  treated  in  the 
contemporary  and  subsequent  histories  of  the  Revolution,  can  hardly 
be  perused  by  liberal  Protestants  at  the  present  day  without  a  com- 
pound feeling  of  pity  and  disgust  It  was  made  a  crime  in  the  King 
himself  that  <'he  began  to  take  heart,  "f  His  discharging  from 
Newgate  and  from  the  warrant  of  the  rabble  the  popish  Bishop 
Leyburn,  whose  only  crime  was  his  popery  and  priesthood,  has  been 
urged  as  decisive  proof  of  his  inveterate  purpose  to  force  popery 
upon  the  consciences  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  the  bo- 
mage  of  the  courtiers,  both  equally  treacherous,  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  King,  and  made  him  rebuke  those  of  his  friends  who  had  sat 
in  the  Whitehall  council  of  government4  But  his  courage  and  his 
hopes  soon  vanished.  He  was  not  long  at  Whitehall,  when,  instead 
of  being  met  as  he  expected  by  Lord  Ferersham,  Count  Zuylistein 
came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter  brought  by  Lord 
Feversham;  said  the  contents  and  the  verbal  propositions  brought 
by  that  lord  were  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  then  replied  to ; 
and  expressed  his  desire  that  the  King  should  remain  at  Rochester. 
The  King  answered,  with  all  humility,  that  if  he  had  received  the 
Prince's  message  at  Rochester  he  would  have  remained  there;  but, 
as  it  had  happened  otherwise,  he  hoped  the  Prince  would  come  next 
day  to  St.  James's,  in  order  that  they  might  confer  together  on  the 
subject  of  bis  communication  through  Lord  Feversham.  Zuylistein 
replied,  that  he  was  well  assured  the  Prince  would  not  come  to 
London  until  the  King's  troops  were  all  withdrawn ;  and  the  King 
"  seeing,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  life,  *'  that  the  Prince's  messages 
now  assumed  the  air  of  commands,  not  of  requests,"  placed  his  an- 
swer to  the  Prince's  letter  in  the  hands  of  Zuylistein.  But  Zuylistein 
had  no  sooner  left  the  King's  prdsence  than  the  Count  de  Roye  came 
in  to  say,  that  Lord  Feversham,  upon  presenting  the  King's  letter, 
was  imprisoned  at  Windsor  Castle  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
King  .immediately  ordered  Zuylistein  to  be  called  back;  expressed 
to  him  the  surprise  with  which  he  learned  that  Lord  Feversham,  a 
public  envoy,  had  been  imprisoned,  in  violation  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  nations ;  and  said  he  hoped  the  Prince,  out  of  consideration 
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for  him,  as  well  as  respect  for  public  fiedtby  would  release  his  minis- 
ten  The  Prince  of  Orange  neither  released  Lord  FevershaiSy  nor 
took  any  other  notice  of  the  letter  of  the  King. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  no  step  was  really  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  upon  the  communication  made  by  Nappleton  of 
the  King's  detention  at  Feversham  and  the  peril  of  his  life;  that 
Count  Zuylistein  was  not  sent  until  Lord  Feversham  had  arrived 
with  the  King's  letter  at  Windsor;  and  that  the  transaction  seriously 
compromises  the  credit  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  humanity  of  WiU 
liam  IIL  According  to  all  the  historians  of  the  Revolution,  Zuy- 
listein lost  his  way,  and  thus  missed  the  King.  One  account  states 
that  he  overtook  the  King  at  Somerset  House.*  But  it  seems  much 
more  probable,  that  Zuylistein,  instead  of  losing  his  way,  had  come 
direct  from  Windsor,  when  he  met  the  King  in  the  Strand.  Lord 
Feversham  must  Jiave  travelled  all  Saturday  night  to  reach  Windsor 
from  Rochester  on  Sunday  morning.  Zuylistein,  therefore,  who 
did  not  leave  Windsor  until  the  King's  letter  and  Lord  Feversham 
had  arrived  there,  instead  of  losing  his  way  in  Kent,  had  barely 
time  to  meet  the  King  on  his  arrival  on  Sunday  in  the  capital.  As 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Lord  Feversham,  his  coming  without  a  pass 
is  a  weak  pretence.  He  was  accredited  by  the  King:  his  real 
crime  was  his  obeying  the  King's  order,  by  disbanding  the  army 
without  asking  leave  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  share  in  the 
embarrassing  return  of  his  unfortunate  master.  This  imprison- 
ment was  not  a  simple  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest:  it  was  ty- 
rannical. 

The  scene  at  Whitehall  soon  began  to  shift:  the  King  dates  the 
change  from  the  arrival  of  Zuylistein.t  Confiding. in  the  applause 
which  had  greeted  him  on  his  passage  through  the  oily,  he  sent  a 
message  to  two  aldermen,  Sir  T.  Stamps  and  Sir  S.  Lewis,  offering 
to  place  himself  in  the  bands  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council, 
until  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  and  security  to  his  people 
for  their  religion  and  liberties  in  a  free  parliament,  upon  their  gua- 
rantying, on  their  part,  the  safety  of  his  person.  His  proposal  was 
rejected  through  the  influence  of  Alderman  Clayton,  on  Ihe  ground 
that  the  city  could  not  give  the  guarantee  required.;];  The  King 
summoned  a  privy  council  in  the  evening:  only  eight  members 
attended  it;,  these  were,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lords  Craven, 
Berkeley,  Middleton,  Preston,  and  Godolphin,  Trevor,  (Master  of 
the  Rolls,)  and  Titus.    The  only  result  was  a  proclamation  for  sup- 

•  "  Gr.  Br.  Just  Coraplaint,"  by  Sir  J.  Montgomery. 
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pressing  tumultaary  outrages.  It  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  and  vnt9 
King  Jamea'«  last  act  of  sovereignty  in  England.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said,  the  last  breath  of  James's  expiring  power  was  given  to  popery 
and  papists.  It  should  be  added  that  he  protected  them  only  from 
violence  and  plunder.  But  his  protection  was  vain:  his  authority 
began  to  be  deq>ised.  The  officers  of  the  exchequer  would  not 
honour  his  draughts  unless  countersigned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Lord  Bellasis,  as  already  stated,  refused  to  lend  him  a  thousand 
pounds,*  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  humilmtion  of  borrowing  a 
hundred  guineas  of  Lord  Godotphin,  for,  among  other  purposes, 
that  of  touching  for  the  King's  evil  !f  It  may  be  said,  that  the  man 
who  would  employ  trme  and  money  for  so  foolish  a  purpose,  was 
unfit  to  rule  a  nation.  But  reigning  princes  are  not  selected  for 
their  wisdom  or  their  virtues,  or  selected  at  all.  James  II.  was  really 
one  of  the  less  despicable  princes  of  his  time,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  were  as  low  in  the  scale  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge as  their  sovereigns. 

Windsor  Castle,  mean  while,  was  the  scene  of  fear  and  ferment 
The  shouts  of  joy  and  show  of  welcome  which  attended  the  King 
startled  his  enemies. |  The  Prince  of  Orange,  astonished  by  the 
sudden  change,  and  alarmed  by  the  inconstant  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish pcopIe,§  desired  the  advice  of  the  principal  persons  around  him.|| 
Harsh  and  violent  measures  were  proposed.  One  proposition  was 
to  send  the  King  a  prisoner  to  Breda.  Lord  Clarendon  is  accused 
of  having  strongly  urged  his  being  confined  there  as  a  hostage  for 
the  safety  of  the  Irish  Protestants  and  submission  of  Tyrconnel. 
According  to  others,  that  Jacobite  lord  advised  sending  King  James 
to  the  Tower;ir  and  «  hintcjd  at  something  farther."**  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  according  to  Burnet,  allowed  that  those  counsels  might 
be  ^^good  and  wise;^^  but  rejected  them  from  deference  to  the  Prin- 
cess, his  wife;  and  also,  because  they  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  parliament.  The  spirit  of  party  and  of  religion  must  surely 
have  made  Rapin  belie  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  WiiJiam, 
when  he  says  that  Prince  rejected  them  with  indignation.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  preferred  holding  the  King  to  his  avowed  purpose 
of  withdrawing  from  the  realm.  Burnet's  words  are  so  frankly  or 
unwittingly  characteristic  of  a  transaction  which  proved  one  of  the 
great  hinges  of  the  Revolution,  that  tliey  should  be  cited: — ^'^  It  waa 
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thought  necessary/'  says  he,  <<  to  stick  to  the  point  of  the  King's 
deserting  his  people,  and  not  to  give  up  that  by  entering  upon  any 
treaty  with  hini;''  in  other  words,  it  was  determined  to  drive  the 
King,  by  artful  menace,  and  the  display  of  force  into  a  desertion  of 
his  people,  and  dethrone  him  for  that  forced  desertion,  as  for  his 
voluntary  act,  inspired  by  the  popery  of  his  counsellors  and  his  own. 
James  II.,  by  assuming  a  power  above  the  laws,  assuredly  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  but  he  should  have  been  un- 
kinged by  an  ingenuous,  just,  and  national  proceeding,  upon  princi* 
pies  worthy  of  a  nation  exercising  the  most  sacred  of  its  rights,  and 
not  upon  false  pretences  and  by  perfidious  paltry  arts.  Tyrants, 
like  other  criminals,  should  be  heard  before  they  are  judged. 

The  news  of  the  King's  arrival  in  the  capital  no  sooner  reached 
Windsor  than  Count  Solms  was  commanded  to  advance  upon  Lon- 
don, with  the  Prince's  Dutch  guards.  His  first  orders  are  said  to 
have  been  to  take  post  that  night  at  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  at  Windsor,  was,  that  he  received  fresh 
orders  to  strike  a  more  decisive  and  reckless  blow  at  the  crown  and 
heart  of  King  James.  Towards  night  the  King  was  informed  that 
Solms  was  coming  to  take  the  posts  at  Whitehall,  with  the  Dutch 
guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  No'' previous  intimation  of  this 
extreme  proceeding  had  been  given  by  the  Prince  to  the  unfortu- 
nate King.  To  act  upon  the  King's  fears  and  his  imagination  was 
part  of  the  system  of  tactics  settled  at  Windsor.  The  King  said  he 
could  not  believe  it  He  supposed  the  Dutch  troops  were  come  to 
occupy  the  posts  at  St  James's,  in  pursuance  of  his  invitation  to 
the  Prince.  Towards  eleven  at  night,  when  the  King  was  going 
to  bed.  Lord  Craven,  the  commanding  officer  on  duty,  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  Dutch  horse  and  foot  were  marching  through  the  Park, 
in  order  of  battle,  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall.  <<  The  stout 
Earl  of  Craven,"  says  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  <<  resolved  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  rather  than  resign  his  posts  at  Whitehall  to  the  Prince's 
guards,  but  the  King  prevented  that  unnecessary  bloodshed  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  kindness."  He  sent  for  Count  Solms,  told 
him  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  suggested  that  his  orders  ap- 
plied only  to  St  James's  palace.  The  Count  removed  all  doubt,  by 
producing  his  written  orders.  The  King  commanded  Lord  Craven 
to  withdraw  his  men,  bade  Count  SolmS  <<do  his  office,"  and  went 
to  bed  in  his  palace,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  the  prisoner  of  a 
handful  of  Dutchmen. 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  scene  of  darker  hue  and  more  pro- 
found contrivance.  Lord  Middleton,  who  acted  as  the  lord  in 
waiting  upon  the  King,  soon  entered  bis  bedchamber.     He  found 
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James  80  fast  asleep,  thai  drawing  the  cartain  did  not  awake  him.* 
It  was  necessary  to  speak  loud  in  his  ear,  upon  which  he  started, 
but  recovering  himself,  asked  Lord  Middleton,  who  was  kneeling 
at  his  bed-side,  what  was  the  matter.  That  lord  told  him  that 
Lords  Shrewsbury,  Delamerei  and  Halifax  were  come  with  a  mes- 
sage firom  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  they  insisted  upon  commu- 
nicating immediately,  even  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  The  King 
desired  that  they  should  be  called  in:  upon  being  introduced,  they 
presented  to  him  the  following  warrant:^-* 

**  We  desire  you,  the  lord  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  lord  Delamere,  to  tell  the  Kmg,  that  it  is  thought 
convenient,  for  the  greater  quiet  of  the  city,  and  the  greater  safety 
of  bis  person,  that  he  do  remove  to  Ham,  where  he  shaU  be  attend- 
ed by  his  guards,  who  will  be  ready  to  preserve  him  from  any  dis- 
turbance. 

<<  Given  at  Windsor,  the  17th  of  December,  1668. 

**  W.  Princs  of  Qrakox.*' 

Lord  Halifax  added,  that  the  Prince  designed  to  enter  London  at 
noon  next  day,  that  the  King  must  be  ready  to  set  out  at  nine  in  the 
morning;  that  he  might  take  bis  own  servants ;  but  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  provide  him  with  a  guard.  The  King  being,  he 
says,  absolutely  in  their  power,  and  without  remedy,  bowed  with 
suboussion  to  this  imperious  mandate.  He  merely  requested  that 
Ham  nught  be  changed  ibr  Rochester,  the  place  named  already  by 
the  Prince,  objecting  to  the  house  at  Ham  as  ill  furnished  for  a 
winter  residence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  also  thought  it  too 
near  the  Tower.  The  commisnoners  undertook  to  transmit  lus  re- 
quest, and  left  him  in  a  state  to  make  not  only  the  King,  but  the 
tyrant  pitied. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  by  this  time  come  to  Sion  House.  He 
readily  acceded  to  a  request  which  forwarded  his  dengns,  and  his 
consent  was  communicated  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  the  three 
lords  by  Bentiack.  Lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  DelamerCt 
were  punctual  lo  their  appointment,  at  nine,  with  the  King.  His 
arrangements  were  already  made,  without  yet  knowing  what  should 
be  his  destination.  Upon  being  informed  by  them  that  he  might 
proceed  under  a  Dutch  guard  to  Rochester,  he  requested — ^for  he 
could  no  longer  command — that  his  carriages,  his  horses,  and  the 
Dutch  guards,  might  go  over  London  Bridge  and  meet  him  at 
Gravesend,  whither  he  should  proceed  by  water  in  his  barge.    Lord 

•  life,  &c.  p.  265. 
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Halirax  objected  that  the  passage  of  the  King's  train  and  guards  . 
through  the  city  might  move  compassion  and  excite  disorder^  and 
preferred  their  crossing  the  river  by  Lambeth  ferry.  The  King 
replied,  that  the  wind  was  high,  and  much  time  would  be  lost.  <<My 
lord  Halifax,''  says  he,  *^  was  very  unreasonable  in  bis  arguing,  not 
to  give  it  a  worse  name ;  but  my  lord  Shrewsbury  was  fair  and  dvii, 
and  agreed  to  what  his  Majesty  said."*  Eventually  it  was  arranged, 
that  the  King's  train  should  pass  by  the  bridge,  and  that  the  King 
should  go  down  the  river  in  his  barge,  with  the  Dutch  guards  in 
small  boats  as  his  escort  From  the  King's  account  in  the  MSS.  of 
Chaillot,  and  in  the  printed  extracts  from  his  Memoirs,  the  hardships 
of  his  departure  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  distress 
and  pathos  of  the  scene  heightened.  He  states  in  his'Memoirs,  that 
the  foreign  ministers^  and  several  lords  and  gentlemen  who  came  to- 
take  leave  of  him  at  the  water-side,  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tear8.t  In  the  MSS.  of  Chaillot  this  is  omitted.  Among  those  who' 
attended  him  in  the  barge  he  names  Lords  Arran^Dunbarton,  Litch« 
field,  and  Aylesbury,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Colo^ 
Dels  Southville  and  Sutherland,  who  had  thrown  up  their  commis- 
sions in  the  army.  A  party  of  the  foot  guards  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  went  in  boats  before  and  behind  the  King's  barge*  So' 
much  time  had  been  lost  about  the  Dutch  escort  that  the  tide  .was 
lost,  and  it  was  seven  in  the  evening  before  they  reached  Gravesend. 
The  King  slept  there  that  nighty  strictly  guarded,  and  proceeded  to 
Rochester  next  morning. 

The  two  politic  experiments  thus  successfully  hazarded  upon  .the 
the  King  demand  a  moment's  prvuse.  Firsti  a  foreign  and  hostile 
force  is  marched  by  surprise^  with  guns  charged  and  matches  light-* 
edi!]:  to  dispossess  his  guards  of  their  posts,  and  hold  him  prisoner  in 
his  palace.  Next,  and  before  his  nerves  had  recovered  the  firrt 
shockf  bis  fears  are  refreshed,  and  his  imagination  scared  by  a  war* 
rant  brought  at  midnight  while  be  slept,  to  remove  him  from  his 
home  and  hearth.  The  chief  odium  of  this  black  transaction  should 
not  fall  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Prince,  and  William  would  doubtless  have  thought  it  a  puerile 
weakness,  or  still  more  puerile  morality,  to  let  the  ties,  of  kindred 
interiere  with  a  ruling  passion  and  great  designs.  There  is  less  ex« 
cuse,  or  rather  no  excuse,  £>r  the  three  English  noblemen  who.  de* 
scended  to  become  his  instruments.  They  should  have  left  a  foreign 
mandate  to  be  delivered  to  a  king  of  England  in  bad  French  by 
some  Dutch  minion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James,  with  all  his 
popery,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  jurtly  observed,  was  still  their 
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King*  and  be  it  no  true  patriot  who  does  not  feel  that  the  indepen- 
dence,  and  honour^  and  liberty  of  his  country  are  wounded  in  the 
person  of  its  sovereign. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Halifax  was  indescribably  base.  He  went 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  the  commissioner  of  the  King,  secretly- 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  adding  open  shame  to  hidden  perfidy,  now 
came  back  to  the  King  as  a  commissioner,  or  something  worse, 
from  the  Prince.  It  is  stated  that  William  could  not  help  smiling — 
be  who  smiled  so  rarely — ^at  the  willingness  with  which  Lord  Hali* 
fax  consented  to  play  so  mean  a  part*  He  was  nominated,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  Princei  as  ^^  an  easy  trial  ^  of  his  new  faith,  and  as  an 
expiation  of  his  refusal  to  join  those  who  inyited  the  deliverer.  Per- 
haps William  bad  already  resolved  to  employ  him,  and  thought  the 
dishonoured  peer  would  be  so  much  the  more  useful  minister. 

The  King  had  not  yet  left  Whitehall^  when  preparations  b^an 
for  the  entry  of  the  Prince  into  London.  They  seemed  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  victorious  invader  entering  a  conquered  capital.  The 
Tower  was  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  his  guards,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dutch  army  was  quartered  in  and  near  London  upon  the  inha- 
bitantg.|  This  was  not  all.  The  English  guards,  and  other  native 
soldiers,  were  ordered  away  from  London  to  distances  not  leas  than 
twenty  mile&§  Tilbuiy  Fort,  which  commanded  the  river,  had 
been  occupied  forliim  two  days  before,  upon  the  first  flight  of  ibe 
King.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  to  execute  this  service. 
He  had  orders  to  disUnlge  a  party  of  Irish  stationed  there  for  King 
Jailiea.  But  the  Irish  had  already  evacuated  the  fort  upon  the 
IGng's  flight,  not,  as  it  is  generally  stated,  without  orders,  but  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  the  lords  at  Guildhall.||  Finding  them- 
selves abandoned  by  their  sovereign,  and  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
society  and  humanity,ir  they  seized  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  river, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  it,  ran  it  aground  at  Gravesend,  were  at- 
tacked from  the  shore,  and,  after  the  loss  of  some  Kves  on  both 
sides,  were  disarmed  and  sent  prisoners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  mean  while,  is  stated  to  have  been  at- 
tempted as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  through  the  Strand 
—by  an  Irish  trooper,  according  to  some — by  an  Iri3h  ofiBcer,  ac- 
cording to  others — and  thb  attempt  at  assassination  was  put  forward 
as  the  chief  reason  for  turning  King  James  and  his  guards  out  of 
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Whitelian  and  the  capital,  flow  much  more  likely,  it  was  nddt 
that  8ome  of  the  King's  soldiers  would  attempt  the  life  of  the  Princef 
if  both  the  King  and  his  soldiers  were  not  sent  away  before  the 
Prince  made  his  entry."^ 

Was  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  really  attempted  7  It  is  so 
transmitted  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  without  a  suggestion  of 
doubt;  although  the  flagrant  improbability  akme  might  have  aug* 
gested  distrust  Why  should  an  assassin  choose  one  of  those  mo* 
oients  in  which  his  escape  was  tmpossiblet  Why  single  out  a  oommon* 
place  victim  whose  death  could  neither  gratify  veogeabce  nor  serve 
a  cause?  But  this  attempted  assassination,  thus  confidently  handed 
down  as  an  undisputed  feet,  was  not  only  questionable  but  questioned 
at  the  time.  According  to  private  and  confidential  letters  of  the 
day  written  from  London  by  persons  evidently  well-informed^  some 
asserted  that  the  Duke's  life  was  attempted,  but  others  said  that 
the  trooper's  horse  having  become  restive  brought  him  into  con* 
tact  with  the  Duke's  soldiers;  that  without  aiming  at  any  per* 
son  in  particular,  he  drew  his  pistol  upon  receiving  several  blows; 
that  either  his  pistol  missed  fire,  or  he  did  not  even  try  to  dischai^ge 
it,  and  that  both  he  and  his  horse  were  instantly  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Dukcf  If  the  unfortunate  trooper  was  innocent  of 
the  intention  to  assassinate,  be  was  also  innocent  of  tiie  crime  of 
being  an  Irishman.  The  latter  was  merely  presumed  from  the 
foraser;  and  continuing  the  fiillacy  in  what  logicians  caU  a  vicioob 
circle,  his  being  an  Irishman  was  given  back  as  proof  of  his  being 
an  assassin.  To  give  the  double  crime  of  Irishry  and  assassination 
an  air  of  importance,  some  historians  have  promoted  the  trooper  to 
an  officer.  This  incident  merits  notice  only  as  an  instance  of  the 
want  of  care  or  conscience  with  which  imputation  is  handed  down 
for  fact,  and  obloquy  for  truths  when  it  serves  a  purpose  or  flatteia 
a  prejudice. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  having  taken  possession  of  London  by 
his  troops,  entered  it  in  person  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  train 
of  friends  and  followers,  about  twb  o'clock,  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  only  Marshal  Schomberg,  a  foreign  soldier  of  fortune,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, seated  by  his  sidct  The  mob,  or,  as  denominated 
by  most  writers,  the  rabble,  played  its  proper  part,  crowding  and 
shouting  round  him  as  round  King  James. §  St.  James's  Palace, 
in  which  he  took  up  his  residence,  was  thi^onged  to  do  him  homage, 
as  Whitehall  had  been  to  do  homage  to  King  James  the  day  before. 

*  lUpin. 
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He  rather  avQided  than  courted  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  popu- 
lace,  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  their  Tersatility.  But  he  had  equal 
reason  to  be  disgusted  with  the  mob  of  the  court  Upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  King,  Whitehall  became  a  desert  Those  who  had 
flocked  to  him  on  his  reappearance,  rushed  to  St  James's  to  make 
their  eager  court  It  should  instruct,  not  surprise,  the  student  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  find  among  them  a  man  of  the  reputation 
of  Evelyn.  He  went  to  see  the  King  dine  in  public  on  the  ITth, 
saw  him  take  barge,  under  a  Dutch  guard  for  Rochester,  on  the 
18th,  proceeded  directly  from  this  <<sad  sight,''  as  he  calls  it,  to  St. 
James's,  where  he  saw  the  Prince  and  his  *^  greate  court,"  and  has 
himself  ingenuously  recorded  all  this  in  his  Diary.*  This  trait 
should  be  viewed  as  characterizing  the  Revolution  and  the  age,  not 
as  degrading  Evelyn. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  several  bishops  had  waited 
upon  the  King  immediately  on  his  return  to  WhitehalLf    All  the 
bishops  in  or  near  London,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  St  James's  the  day  after 
he  arrived.;];  On  the  next  day  but  one,  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
the  clergy  of  his  diocess,  and  a  heterodox  mixture  of  some  dissent-  - 
ing  ministers  wailed  in  a  body  on  the  Prince.§  The  presence  of  the 
dissenting  ministers  must  have  been  somewhat  unseasonable,  if  the 
Bishop,  as  it  is  stated,  addressed  the  Prince  of  Orangte  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  besought,  for  it  his  Highness's  special  protection.  || 
This  must  have  been  uoderstood.as  meaning  the  maintenance  of  the 
lests.     Those  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  who  had  not  appeared 
in  the  train  of  the  Bishop  came,  after  a  few  days,  in  a  body,  about 
ninety  in  number,  with  their  congratulations',  and  met  with  a  gra- 
cious reception. T    But  the  public  body  most  early  and  most  eager 
in  its  congratulations  was  the  city  of  London;  remembering,  and 
justly,  the  lawless  abrogation  of  its  charter  by  King  James.     The 
aldermen  and  sheriffs  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  the  Prince  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  and  next  day  the  aldermen,  deputies,  and 
common-councilmen,  came  to  congratulate  him*at  St  James'sw  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Chapman,  was,  at  the  moment,  on  his  death* 
bed,  from  the  shock  of  beholding  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  in 
a  sailor's  jacket,  with  his  eye-brows  shaved,  brought  before  him  as  a 
criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  populace.    Sir  George  Treby,  who  had 
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lieen  sworn  recorder,  shortly  before,*  headed  the  cayalcade,  and 
addrened  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  a  speech  worth  reference  only  as 
a  curiosity.     Speaking  of  the  Prince's  ancestors,  he  says,  <<  They 
have  long  enjoyed  a  title  singular  and  transcendent;  viz.  to  be  the 
ehatnpians  of  Jilmighty  God^  sent  forth  in  several  ages,''  &c. 
Then  coming  to  the  Prince  himself,  he  continues,  <<  To  this  divine 
commission  our  nobles,  our  gentry,  and,  among  them,  our  brave 
English  soldiers,  rendered  themselves  and  their  arms  upon  your 
appearing.    Great  Sir,  when  we  look  back  to  the  last  month,  and 
contemplate  the  swiftness  and  fulness  of  our  present  deliverance, 
astonished,  we  think  it  miraculous.     Your  Highness,  led  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven/'  &e.,  but  enough  of  this  fustian,  which  would  bo 
profane  if  it  were  not  too  foolish.     The  lawyers  came  headed  by 
old  Sergeant  Maynard,  who  was  then  near  ninety,  and  said,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  liveliest  thing  which  the  occasion  pro- 
duced.   Wniiam,  with  his  accustomed  want  of  wit  and  grace,  could 
imagine  no  better  compliment  to  the  old  sergeant  than  that  of  his 
having  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  would  have  survived  the  law  itself  but  for  the  arrival  of  his 
Highness.     In  this,  as  in  other  epigrams,  there  was  more  wit  than 
truth.     The  laconic  and  characteristic  remark  of  Swift  upon  it  is, 
^*  He  was  an  old  rogue  for  all  that"t    Passing  over  the  character 
of  Sergeant  Maynard,  it  might  be  suggested  in  rejoinder,  that  the 
chief  destroyers  of  the  law  were  the  lawyers,  its  own  offspring,  by 
their  iniquitous  judgments,  their  corrupt  pleadings,  and  their  syco- 
phant petitions. 

The  18th,  (from  the  Prince's  arrival  at  two  o'clock,^)  the  Idth, 
and  the  ;20lh,  having  been  passed  in  public  ceremonials,  and  the 
more  important  business  of  secret  management  with  persons  who 
had  to  stipulate  terms  for  the  future,  and  recompense  for  the  past,§ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  nation  and  the  government,  on 
the  2l8t  of  December.  There  was  in  this  proceeding  an  air  of 
good  faith  and  magnanimity.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  conque- 
ror, with  the  nation  at  his  feet  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
seven  lords  and  gentlemen  who  signed  the  invitation,  stipulated  no 
conditions  for  their  country.  The  lords  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  provisional  government  at  Guildhall,  without  formally  dis- 
solvltig  themselves,  met  no  more  after  he  entered  the  capital. 
Undivided  and  discretionary  power  was  thus  unequivocally  aban- 
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doned  to  him.  Farther,  the  lawyeri^  especially  the  Whig  Pollexfen,* 
advised  that  he  should  declare  himself  king,  after  the  precedent  of 
Henry  VII.  It  will  be  matter  of  regret  to  find  that  Holt  coo* 
eurred  with  hira.f  The  Prince  rejected  their  counsel,  under  the 
better  advice  of  others,  his  own  good  sense,  and  the  appreheosion 
that  a  direct  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest  would  not  be  without 
danger. 

The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  having  assembled  accordingly  at 
St  James's,  were  met  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  addressed  by 
him  in  the  following  speech ;-~ 

<<  My  Lords, — I  have  desired  you  to  meet  here,  to  advise  the 
best  manner  how  to  pursue  the  ends  of  my  declaration  in  calling  a 
free  parliament  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
restoring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the 
same  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  subverted." 

Having  delivered  this  speech,  the  Prince  immediately  withdrew, 
leaving  the  peers  to  deliberate.  They  are  stated  to  have  been  in 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Five  eminent  lawyers — 
Maynard,  Atkins,  Holt,  Pollexfen,  and  Bradbury]; — were  appointed 
to  advise  their  lordships  in  matters  of  law.  The  appointment  of 
those  lawyers  is  asaribed  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  guides  iu  auch 
matters, — the  judges;  but  the  character  of  many  of  the  latter  is  more 
likely  to  have  produced  it.  By  way  of  preliminary,  the  lords  or* 
dered  the  reading  of  the  Prince's  first  declaration,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  coming  over  to  deliver  the 
three  kingdoms.  A  more  trying  proposition  was  next  made, — thai 
all  present  should  put  their  names  to  the  Exeter  engagement  or  aa- 
sdciation;  by  which  the  subscribers  bound  themselves,  before  God 
and  man  to  each  other  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Four  temporal 
peers,  and  all  the  prelates  present,  except  the  Bishop  of  Londoo, 
refused  their  signatures.  The  recusant  lords  temporal  were  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lords  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  and  Wharton. 
The  Exeter  associators,  who  had  been  so  tardy  injoining  the  Prince, 
and  whom  he  suspected  and  accused  of  treachery,  folly,  and  cowar- 
dice, '<  engaged  to  Almighty  God  and  to  his  Highness,'^  among 
other  things,  <<  that  whereas  his  person  was  exposed  to  the  desperate 
and  cursed  designs  of  papists  and  other  bloody  men,''  they  would 
puraue  all  such,  their  adherents,  and  all  whom  they  found  in  arms, 

*  Speaker  Onalow,  note  in  Burnet^  voL  iii.  361. 
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^ipinst  his  Highness,  ^  with  the  utmost  severity  or  just  revenge^  to 
their  ruin  and  destruction/'    The  bishops  are  stated  to  have  object- 
ed to  the  word  ^  revenge/'  as  unchristian;  but  to  have  signed  it  upon 
the  substitution  of  the  word  <'  punishment"*  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
IS  an  error*     The  sentiment  or  th6  deed  would  still  remain  the 
same;  and  men  whose  consciences  capitulated  upon  such  easy  terms 
as  Ihe  mere  choice  of  a  wprd,  would  have  no  right  to  reproach  Je* 
suits  with  equivocation  or  duplicity.    Lords  Nottingham  and  Pem- 
broke are  said  to  have  refused,  because  Finch,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer^  the  father-in-law  of  the  latter  were  not  ap- 
pointed as  counsel  to  advise  the  lords.    Lord  Wharton  is  stated  to 
have  declared,  that  having  signed  so  many  associations  which  came 
to  nothing,  he  was  resolved  to  sign  no  more.t    It  is  certainly  more 
charitable,  and  may  possibly  be  more  just,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  withheld  their  signatures,  were 
revolted  by  a  denunciation  whichp  went  to  refuse  quarter  in  the 
field,  and  hold  all  papists  responsible  for  the  crime  of  any  Single 
one.     Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  appears  to  have  been  a  tho- 
rough-going partisan,  ready  to  say  or  do  any  thing  required  of  him 
by  his  party,  tus  ambition,  or  his  safety.     He  signed  the  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  in  the  presence  of  King  James,  for- 
swore, in  the  worst  form — that  of  an  equivocation — his  knowledge 
and  his  deed.     He  was  ready  to  sign  any  thing,  like  the  libertine, 
and  swear  any  thing,  like  the  Jew,  in  the  dramatic  chef  d*oeuvre 
of  Sheridan;  and  for  these  merits,  together  with  his  share  in  the 
Princess  Anne's  desertion  of  her  father,  he  was  named,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  in  hts  day,  **  the  Protestant  Bishop."     Finally,  the 
lords  came  to  the  resolution  of  meeting  next  day  in  their  house  at 
Westminster. 

It  is  now  time  io  return  to  King  James,  and  dismiss  him  from 
the  scene.  He  arrived  at  Rochester  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and  lingered  until  the  night  of  the  22d  or  morning  of  the  29d  of 
Decenilber,  distracted  between  his  promise  fo  thc'Qu^en  and  his 
own  fears  on  the  one  side,  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the  intelligence 
which  reached  him,  and  some  poor  remains  of  reason  and  resolution 
on  the  other.  James  had  resistless  evidence,  that  his  withdrawing 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom  was  the  very  thing  most  desired  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Arrived  at  Rochester,  he  found  himself  negli- 
gently guarded.]:  His  friends  in  London,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  bishops,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  Dr. 
Brady,  one  of  his  physitnans,  came  t6  him  with  a  memorial,  con- 
taining reasons  against  hb  departure.^    Lord  Middleton,  who  ac- 

*  Echard.  f  Oldmucon. 
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companied  and  adhered  to  him,  strongly  urged  his  reinaining.  Lord 
Dartmouth,  though  he  had  already  received  and  Bubmitted  to  the 
commands  of  the  lords  at  Guildhalli  and  written  to  the  Prioce  of 
Orange,  yet  ventured  to  assure  Eang  James,  upon  the  news  of  his 
first  flight,  that  *^  his  fleet  would  have  unanimously  defended  his  sa- 
cred person  from  unhallowed  hands."  The  fact,  obvious  to  himself 
and  admitted  by  him,*  that  by  deserting  his  kingdom,  he  was  play- 
ing the  game  of  his  enemy,  would  alone  have  fixed  the  resolutioo  of 
another  man :  it  only  made  James  hesitate.  There  was  in  London 
a  reaction  in  his  favour,  after  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  and 
men  began  to  reflect  Both  reason  and  humanity  seemed  to  take 
their  turn*  Bells  rang,  and  bonfires  were  lighted,  on  the  night  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Prioce;  but  thinking  men  in  the  city,  says  Sir  John 
Reresby,  considered  the  King  hardly  treated.  Even  Burnet  says  it 
was  called  unnatural,  that  the  King  should  be  roused  from  his  sleep, 
ordered  to  leave  his  palace,  and  made  a  prisoner  at  a  moment  when 
he  submitted  at  discretion  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Prince.  It  was 
remembered  as  the  saying  of  his  father,  that  the  prisons  of  kings 
were  not  far  from  their  graves,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  looked  on  as  a  disguised  and  designed  usurpation,  t 
The  aspect  of  London  could  hardly  &il  to  strike  and  shock  English- 
men, worthy  of  the  name.  The  English  guards  who  adorned  the 
royal  palaces  by  the  gallantry  of  their  persons  and  equipments  had 
given  way  to  the  slovenly  and  grotesque  blue  Dutch  guards  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  *'  The  streets  swarme.d,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby, 
"  with  ill-favoured  and  ill-accoutred  Dutchmen,  and  other  foreigners 
of  the  Prince's  army  :''  the  national  uniform  and  standard  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  feel  it  an  inconvenience, 
that  their  deliverers  should  be  quartered  upon  their  houses.} 

But  the  chief  hope  of  James  was  from  the  bishops,  and  especially 
from  some  of  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  appears 
that  several  prelates  were  strongly  possessed,  as  theur  adversaries 
expressed  it,  with  an  unsafe  project  of  accommodation  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince.  They  contemplated  reducing  James,  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  with  hb  previous  consent,  to  the  state  of  a  duke 
of  Venice,^  the  prerogatives  ofyeace  and  war,  and  the  appointment 
to  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  being  vested  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  who  adhered  to  the 
Prince,  were  as  strongly  possessed  with  the  project  of  construing  the 
flight  of  James  into  a  cession  of  the  crown.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  gives,  in  a  private  letter  found  in  King  William's  cabinet, 
curious  and  disreputable  account  of  the  failure  of  his  secret  miasioii 

•  ChaOlot  MS.  t  Burnet,  vol.  iu.  359. 
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to  sound  Turner,  fiishop  of  Ely,  obliquely  and  as  from  himself.  The 
letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  Bentinck,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Portland/ or  some  other  person  in  the  especial  confidence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.*    Reasons  may  easily  be  imagined  for  the  disin- 
clination of  those  prelates  to  set  aside  King  James.    The  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  his  arrival,  is  said  to  have  startled  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  favour  which  he  manifested  to  the  Pro- 
testant nonconformists.f    He  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  sided 
with  the  stronger  party.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  December,  having 
heard  Dr.  Burnet  read  prayers,  and  the  aboved  named  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  preach,  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.^    It  would  be  ungracious  to  scrutinize  the  secret 
consciences,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  party  relations 
between  the  three  divines  and  the  politician,  thus  grouped  in  this 
sacred  rite  and  solemn  scene.  Next,  the  bishops  abandoned  so  much 
only  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  as  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  would  naturally  strive  to 
preserve  the  indefeasible  title  and  succession  to  the  crown.   Thirdly^ 
they  may  have  conscientiously  believed  active  resistance  and  the 
deprivation  of  a  legitimate  king  contrary  to  the  creed  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England.    They,  however,  wanted  power  or 
resolution,  or  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  inveterate  popery  of 
James,  to  act  upon  their  principles,  and  openly  defend  his  right 
The  King,  whilst  he  still  lingered  on  (he  verge  of  his  kingdom,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, offering  to  place  himself  in  their  hands,  if  they  undertook  for 
his  personal  safety.    According  to  one  account,  '<  they  neither  ac- 
cepted the  motion  nor  rejected  it;''§  but  other  authorities,  including 
the  King  himself^  state,  that  they  declared  they  could  not  under- 
take to  protect  him  against  the  ambitious  designs  and  foreign  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.{|    He  even  proposed  going  to  the  North, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Danby.    That  Lord 
offered  to  protect  him  with  his  life,  'Mf  he  came  with  a  considerable 
party,  and  left  his  papists  behind  him.''ir    The  King  **  would  not 
part  with  his  Romans,"**  and  did  not  come.    But  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion proposed  by  Lord  Danby  was  no  longer  in  the  King's  power: 
he  could  bring  ho  considerable  party,  nor  indeed  any  accession 
whatever  to  the  raw  and  few  levies  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.    James 
finally  made  vp  his  mind  to  depart;  determined,  according  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  by  a  vehement  and  imperious  letter  from  the  Queen. 

•  D«L  App.  f  Rcteibjr,  301. 
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<<Tbis  letter/'  says  be,  **  was  intercepted:  I  had  an  account  of  it 
from  one  that  read  it  The  Prince  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
King,  and  that  determined  him."  There  was,  at  least,  as  much  of 
the  barbarian  as  of  the  politician  in  breaking  that  most  sacred  seal* 
and  forwarding  the  letter  to  the  King.  According  to  the  narrative 
of  James  himself,  he  was  decided  by  the  meeting  of  the  brds  at 
Westminster,  on  the.22d  of  December. 

The  rear  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  King  at  Rochester  was 
left  designedly  unguarded :  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  front  door, 
rather  as  a  guard  of  honour  than  for  safe  keeping.    The  Dutch  sol- 
diers, for  the  most  part  Catholics^  went  devoutly  to  the  King's  mass, 
and  treated  him  with  more  respect  than  his  own  guards.     The  re- 
ply of  one  of  those  soldiers,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  greatly 
pleased  King  James.    The  King  asked  him  how.  he,  a  Catholic, 
could  take  part  ia  an  expedition  for  the  destruction  of  his  religion ; 
he  replied,  that  his  soul  belonged  to  God,  and  bis  sword  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.    This  partition  of  duties  might  suit  a  tyrant,  but  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  with  unsuitable  complacency  by  the  divine. 
The  King  sent  from  Rochester  to  the  treasury  for  1500Z.,  and  re- 
ceived only  300^,*  of  which  he  allotted  100/.  to  the  captain,  SOL  to 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  residue  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  his  Dutch  escort    He  drew  up  a  short  but  elaborate  and 
afiecting  statement  of  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  himself  a  second 
time.    It  will  be  presently  introduced.    Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  withdrew  secretly  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  with  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of 
Berwick ;  was  conducted  on  board  a  smack  by  two  captains  of  the 
navy,-^Macdonald,  an  Irishman,  and  Trevanion,  an  Englishman; — 
suffered  some  ordinary  hardships  and  delays,  but  met  not  a  nngle 
ship  under  sail ;  escaped  the  ships  lying  in  the  Downs;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  landed  in  France,  at  Ambleteuse. 

The  Queen,  after  waiting  twenty-four  hours  at  Calais  for  the 
King,  had  gone  to  Boulogne ;  heard  there  of  the  King's  captivity 
and  danger ;  resolved  to  send  forward  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  return  herself  to  share  her  husband's  fate;  was 
dissuaded  by  those  about  her,  and  by  more  favourable  accounts  from 
England  i  and  on  the  King's  arrival  in  France,  was  already  installed 
at  St  Germaina. 

Loub  XIV.  received  Queen  Mary  of  Este  and  James  II.  in  their 
dbtress,  not  only  with  that  gorgeous  magnificence,  which  is  called 
grandeur  in  tyrants,  but  with  a  certain  elevation  of  sentiment. 
Upon  hearing  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  in  France^  he  sent 
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hig  carriages  and  an  escort  to  conduct  her  to  his  court.  Prepara-^ 
tioDs  were  made  for  her  reception  at  every  stage.  Men  were  em- 
ployed to  clear  her  route  of  the  isnow,  which  had  fallen  to  a  great 
depth.  The  French  King  himself  advanced  a  league  from  St  6er- 
mains,  to  give  her  welcome.  He  took  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales 
in  his  arms,  and  promised  him  protection  and  succour  in  a  formal 
harangue.*  His  first  words  to  the  Queen  were, — **  I  render  you^ 
Madam,  a  sad  service;  but  I  hope  to  render  you  soon  a  greater  and 
more  fortunate. '^f  Arrived  at  St.  Germains,  she  found  herself  served 
ymtb  all  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  Queen  of  France.  Presents 
in  silver,  gold,  rich  wardrobes,  and  jewels,  awaited  her  acceptance; 
and  she  found  a  purse  containing  10,000  louis  on  her  toilet. 

It  must  have  been  a  lively  satisfaction  to  James,  who  had  both 
domestic  virtues  and  kind  afiections,  to  find  his  wife  and  child  sur-' 
rounded  with  magnificence  and  respect    Louis  XIY.  received  him'v 
with  the  utmost  compassion  and  generosity ;  but  he  was  an  object^ 
of  derision  to  the  French  courtiers,  including  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  France.    ^  There,''  said  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  bro- 
ther of  Louvois,  to  the  courtiers,  in  James's  own  antechamber  at 
St  Germains,  *^  there  is  a  good  soul,  who  has  given  up  three  king- 
doms for  a  mass.":]:    From  Rome  they  sent  him  indulgences  and 
pasquinade8.§    His  life,  with  the  exception  of  bfa  unhappy  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland, — if  that  exception  should  be  made, — ^was  passed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  these  contemptuous  pleasantries.    He 
visited  the  Jesuits  in  their  monastery- at  Paris,  and  disclosed  to  (hem 
the  curious  fact,  that  whilst  Duke  of  York,  he  was  made  a  brother 
of  their  order.    He  visited,  and  had  spiritual  communings  of  some 
days  together,  with  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.    He  touched  for  the 
King's  evil  at  the  convent  of  Chaillot  ;||  passed  many  hours  of  his 
life  in  edifying  discourse  upon  grace,  faith,  heresy,  and  salvation, 
with  the  nuns,  and  bequeathed  to  them  his  penitentiary  discipline 
and  girdle  of  iron.    The  grateful  nuns  preserved  not  only  the  ma- 
nuscript already  cited,  but  some  relics,  precious  in  their  eyes,  of  liis 
life,  death,  and  conversation.     One  fact  stated  by  them  is  of  some 
importance  to  history: — King  James,  they  say,  when  placing  in  their 
hands  the  narrative  of  his  flight  from  England,  declared  **  that  he 
was  taken  by  surprise;  that  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  over  again, 
he  would  act  differently ;  and  that,  even  overwhelmed  and  surprised 
as  he  was,  if  he  had  had  time  to  collect  himself,  be  would  have  taken 

*  life  of  King  James,  VoL  li.  248. 
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other  measures.*'  The  paper  coolaining  bis  motives  for  witbdm^ii^ 
himselfy  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Rochester  in  the  cbs^rge  of  Lord 
Middleton^  to  be  printed  in  London,  though  somewhat  trite^  should 
jet,  in  justice  to  him,  and  for  its  brevity,  be  given  in  the  text;  and 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  most  suitably  introduced  here. 

^  The  world  cannot  wonder  at  my  withdrawing  myself  now  this 
second  time.    I  might  have  expected  somewhat  better  usage  after 
what  I  writ  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  my  Lord  Feversham,  and 
the  instructions  I  gave  him ;  but,  instead  of  an  answer  such  as  I 
might  have  hoped  for,  what  was  I  to  expect,  after  the  usage  I  re- 
ceived, by  making  the  said  earl  a  prisoner  against  the  practice  and 
law  of  nations;  the  sending  his  own  guards  at  eleven  at  night  to  take 
possession  of  the  posts  at  Whitehall,  without  advertising  me  in  the 
l^ast  manner  of  it;  the  sending  to  me  at  one  o'clock,  after  midnight, 
^hen  I  was  in  bed,  a  kind  of  an  order,  by  three  lords,  to  be  gone 
out  of  my  own  palace  before  twelve  that  same  morning  T    After  ail 
thisi  how  could  I  hope  to  be  safe,  so  long  as  1  was  in  the  power  of 
one  who  had  not  only  done  this  to  me,  and  ifivaded  my  kingdoms 
without  any  just  occasion  given  him  for  it;  but  that  did,  by  his  first 
declaration,  lay  the  greatest  aspersion  upon  me  that  malice  could 
.  invent,  in  that  clause  of  it  which  concerns  my  son  ?    I  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  nay,  even  to  himself,  that,  in  their  consciences,  nei- 
ther he  nor  they  can  believe  me  in  the  leaist  capable  of  so  unnatu- 
ral a  villany,  nor  of  so  little  common  sense,  as  to  be  imposed  on  in  a 
thing  of  such  a  nature  as  that .  What  had  I,  then,  to  expect  from 
one  who,,  by  all  arts,  hath  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  appear  as 
black  as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  besides  T 
What  effect  thai  hath  had  at  home,  all  mankind  have  seen  by  so 
general  a  defection  in  my  army,  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  amongst 
all  sorts  of  people.     I  was  born  free,  and  desire  to  continue  so;  and 
though  I  have  ventured  my  life  very  frankly  on  several  occasions, 
for  the  good  and  honour  of  my  country,  and  am  as  free  to  do  it 
again,  (and  which  I  hope  1  shall  yet  do^  as  old  as  I  am,  to  redeem  it 
from  the  slavery  it  is  like  to  fall  under,)  yet  I  think  it  not  conveni- 
ent to  expose  myself  to  be  so  secured,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  ef- 
fect it;  and  for  that  reason  do  withdraw,  but  so  as  to  be  within  call 
whenever  the  nation's  eyes  shall  be  opened,  so  as  to  see  how  they 
have  been  abused  and  imposed  upon  by  the  specious  pretences  of 
religion  and  property*     I  hope  it  will  please  God  to  touch  their 
hearts,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
ill  condition  they  are  in,  and  bring  them  to  such  a  temper,  that  a 
legal  parliament  may  be  called;  and  that,  amongst  other  things 
which  may  be  necessary  to  be  done,  they  will  agree  to  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  Protestant  dissenters;  and  that  those  ef  my  own 
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penuaabn  may  be  bo  far  connderedy  and  have  such  a  share  of  it,  as 
they  may  live  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  all  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians ought  to  do,  and  not  be  obliged  to  transplant  themselves,  which 
would  be  very  grievous,  especially  to  such  as  live  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  men,  who  are  considering  men,  and  have 
bad  experience,  whether  any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great 
and  flourishing  as  liberty  of  conscience?  Some  of  our  neighbours 
dread  it  I  could  add  much  more  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  but 
now  is  not  the  proper  time." 


(   59a  ) 


CHAPTER  XVin, 


paOCEBDINOS  OF  THE  PEER&-MEETINO  OF  COMMONEIU9.— ADDRESSES  TO  TBE 
FEINCE^WILLIAH  INVESTED  WITH  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT.— STATE 
OF  PARTlEa 


Thk  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ptirsuant  to  their  resolutioD, 
met  on  the  22d  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  Westminster.    Removing 
from  St  James's  Palace  gave  an  air  of  independence,  and  meeting 
in  their  own  house  an  air  of  authority  to  their  deliberations.   Their 
first  act  was  to  appoint  Lord  Halifax  speaker.    He  owed  this  ho- 
nour to  one  who  bore  him  little  kindness,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, then  Lord  Mulgrave.*    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  presided,  as  head  of  the  peerage,  over  the  assembly  of  the 
peers  at  Guildhall,  absented  himself  from  their  subsequent  consul- 
tations at  Whitehall.     Dr.  Iiamplugh,  raised,  suddenly  by  King 
James  to  the  archbishoprick  of  York,  as  a  reward  for  the  panic  or 
prudent  fear  with  which  he  fled  from  Exeter  to  court  on  the  ap- 
pr()ach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wanted  dignity  and  experience  to 
preside  over  such  an  assembly.    On  the  motion  of  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Lord  Halifax  was  appointed.    His  having  filled  the  chair  at  White- 
hall led  to  his  being  chosen  to  occupy  the  woolsack  at  Westminster, 
and,  according  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subse- 
quent favour  with  King  William.    But  Lord  Halifax  had  other  and 
more  persuasive  recommendations,  in  his  mean  services  and  superior 
talents.    Mr.  Gwynne,  also  reappointed,  was  authorized,  as  clerk  or 
secretary,  to  sign  their  lordships'  orders.     Their  first  order  was,  that 
all  papists  should  remove  to  a  distance  not  less  than  ten  miles  from 
London,  with  the  exception  of  housekeepers  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, the  servants  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  foreign  servants  of  fo- 
rei|n  ambassadors,  and  foreign  merchants.f    This  appears  to  have 
beet  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  business  transacted  on  the  22d;  they  ad- 
journed over  Sunday,  to  Monday,  the  24th  of  December. 

•  Shd^eld,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Account  of  the  Revolution. 
tLatt  Diary. 
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On  the  22d,  the  lords  had  deliberated,  and  made  orders,  without 
rererence  to  the  authority  or  existence  of  the  King,  who  was  stiU 
within  the  realm.     They  were  informed,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  that  he  had  deserted  his  crown  and  kingdom,  leaving  behind 
him  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of  his  flight     Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  the  King's  servants,  but  whose  names  have  not 
come  <lown,  moved  that  his  paper  of  reasons  should  be  read.     The 
motion  was  negatived;  and  this  decision  put  an  end  to  any  hopes 
which  James  may  have  entertained  from  the  lords.*    It  has  been 
remarked  as  a  matter  of  wonder  hardly  credible  to  future  ages,  that 
an  assembly  of  peers,   about  ninety  in  number,  and  comprising 
many  of  the  old  court  and  council,  should  so  readily  set  aside  their 
King,  without  even  reading  his  letter,  <<  which  might  be  reckoned 
the  last  words  of  a  dying  sovereign.''!    The  conduct  of  the  old 
courtiers  should  not  add  to  the  surprise.     That  courtiers  should  be 
ungrateful,  is  nothing  strange  or  uncommon.      The  lords,  more- 
over, appear  to  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion,  in  rejecting  the 
letter  of  the  King.     His  removal  once  resolved,  there  were  two 
modes  of  proceeding  to  efifect  it, — either  a  fair  and  full  trial,  or  a 
sentence  against  him  upon  the  notoriety  of  his  acts.     It  is  a  dange- 
rous precedent  to  condemn  even  a  tyrant  unheard;  but,  for  the  for- 
mer mode,  there  was  not  enough  of  exalted  justice  and  superbr 
reason  in  the  realm;  and  the  latter  process  alone  remaining,  the 
King's  letter  could  only  produce  barren  or  mischievous  commisera- 
tion.    The  King,  too,  bad  the  benefit  of  his  letter,  by  publicity  in 
print    Burnet  replied  to  it  by  authority.     That  accommodating 
divine,  under  the  name  of  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appears 
to  have  resembled  the  mediasiinus  of  a  Roman  household;  he  was 
always  within  call,  to  be  employed  in  miscellaneous  and  inferior 
services,  whether  of  the  antechamber  or  the  closet     James,  in  his 
letter,  made  out  no  case  as  between  him  and  the  nation;  but  as 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  case  was  unanswerable.     Burnet, 
accordingly,  failed  to  answer  it,  and  charged  his  failure  upon  the  ex- 
cess and  delicacy  of  his  respect  for  the  King's  name.     No  respect 
for  the  King's  misfortune,  for  Christian  charity,  or  for  truth,  could 
yet  restrain  the  Bishop,  in  his  history,  from  insinuating,  that  the 
King's  flight  was  the  effect  of  his  secret  consciousness  of  some  black 
crime  (meaning  the  imposition  of  a  spurious  heir,)  and  assertitig 
that  his  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  kingdom  was  an  unforced 
and  voluntary  act 

The  next  was  Christmas-day.     The  lords  thought  it  right  to 
transact  business  in  so  urgent  a  public  crisis.  They  passed  two  most 

•SheffiddtDukeof  Buddngbam.   Account  of  the  BcTotution. 
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important  resolutions:  the  fint^  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  shoald  be 
requested  to  take  upon  him  the  admioistration  of  public  afiairs,  civil 
and  military,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  religion,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  for 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  security  of  Ireland,  until  the 
following  22d  of  January.    The  reference  to  Ireland  was  reluctant- 
ly acquiesced  in  by  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.*    An  ad- 
dress to  the  same  effect,  respecting  Ireland,  had  been  presented  to 
him  three  days  before  by  lords  and  gentlemen  having  Irish  estatesrf 
and  the  neglect,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  afterwards 
subjected  King  William  to  suspicion  and  unpopularity.   The  second 
resolution  of  the  lords  was,  that  the  Prince  should  be  requested  to 
issue  lettera  of  summons  for  electing  membera,  as  for  parliament,  to 
assemble  as  a  convention,  on  the  22d  of  January,  in  order  to  consi- 
der and  settle  the  state  of  the  nation.    Addresses,  founded  respec- 
tively on  both  resolutions,  and  signed  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  present,}  were  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
same  day.    This  offer  of  a  temporary  dictatorahip  is  stated  to  have 
embarrassed  the  Prince;  and  credit  is  given  to  his  advisera  for 
having  extricated  him  with  adroitness.§    His  embarrassment  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  the  peril  of  dallying  with  so  tempting  an 
o£kr  on  the  one  side,  and  accepting  it  from  the  lords  only,  withoat 
consulting  the  commons,  on  the  other.    The  expedient  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him,  was,  to  postpone  his  answer,  and  summon, 
in  the  mean  time,  such  persons  then  in  town  as  hud  served  in  any 
of  the  parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  aldermen,||   and  iAy 
eommon-councilmen  of  London.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  having  by  his  side  two  such  expert  advisen  as  Lords 
Halifax  and  Danby,  should  be  unprepared  for  the  resolution  of  the 
lords;  and  the  question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  dates.    The  commons, 
or  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  treat  with  as  sqch,  did  not,  it  is 
true,  meet  him  at  St  James's  Palace  until  the  96 th;  but  his  sum- 
mons requiring  their  attendance  is  dated  the  2Sd,^  and  the  lords 
voted  their  address  on  the  25th  of  December. 

The  exclusion  of  those  who  had  served  only  in  the  parliament  of 
James  was  neither  just  nor  politic  It  was  a  weak  presumpticm  to 
stigmatize  indirectly  all  that  had  been  done  by  him  as  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional. The  persons  nominated  within  the  above  limitations 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  represent  the  commons  of  England, 
waited  on  him  at  St  James's  on  the  26th.  The  Prince,  in  a  short 
speech,  said  be  had  summoned  them  to  advise  on  the  best  mode  of 

*  Sheffidd,  Duke  of  Buckingiiaiii.  f  Lutt  Ditfjr,  ^Keonet 

§  Sheffiddy  Diike  of  Buckingham.    Account  of  the  Ber« 

I  Hie  Locd  Mayor  was  still  on  his  death-bed.  1  London  Gisette. 
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carrying  into  eflfect  the  ends  of  hia  declaration  in  calling  a  free  par- 
liament for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion^and  of  their 
laws  and  liberties^  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.     Those  spu- 
rious and  motley  representatives  of  the  English  people  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  commons  with  much  less  warrant  than  the 
lords  had  taken  possession  of  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting; 
but  whether  on  the  26th  or  on  tlie  following  day  seems  doubtful. 
According  to  Narcissus  LuttrelFs  MS.  diary ,  <Hhey  went. to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  debated  the  ihatters  (referred  to  them  by 
the  Prince)  two  or  three  daies;  then  they  agreed  on  an  address  to 
the  Prince  as  the  lords  had  done.''    To  admit  even  of  two  sittings, 
they  must  have  deliberated  on  the  d6th,  as  their  address  was  pre- 
sented on  the  d7th.     The  printed  record  of  their  debates  is  scanty. 
Their  first  act  was  to  vote  Mr.  Powle  into  the  chair.     He  waa  one 
of  the  Whig  pensioners  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
precediAg  reign.*    The  first  question,  and  very  naturally,  was,  by 
what  authority  they  were  assembled.     It  was  resolved,  that  the 
summons  of  tl^e  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  su£Beient  warrant     The 
next  question  was  that  of  disposing  of  the  powers  of  government 
No  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  person.    Sir  Robert  Soutlv- 
wellf  said  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  without  some  dis- 
tinguishing name  or  title.    Sergeant  Maynard  replied^  that  they 
should  wait  long  and  lose  much  time  if  they  waited  till  Sir  Roi>ert 
conceived  how  that  vtbb  possible.    There  was  some  reason  in  this 
sarcasm.     It  would  have  been  vain  to  look  for  regularity  in  a  sud- 
den and  unprecedented  crisis,  when  all  was  irregular.     Having  de- 
termined that  the  administration  should  be  vested  in  the  Prince, 
they  next  debated  the  duration  of  the  trust     A  proposition  was 
made  that  the  period  should  be  a  year.    This  was  overruled,  as  a 
matter  to  be -decided  by  the  intended  convention.     It  was  proposed 
that  those  present  should,  like  the  lords,  sign  the  Exeter  engage- 
ment   This  proposition  was  negatived;  but  a  copy  was  laid  on  the 
table,  to  be  signed  or  not  at  their  individual  pleasure.     The  only 
difference  between  their  address  and  that  of  the  lords  was,  that  it 
opened  with  their  thanks  to  the  Prince  for  coming  over  with  such 
great  hazard  to  his  person,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  them  from 
popery  and  slavery.     He  had  already  been  thanked  for  this  favour 
upon  another  occasion  by  the  peers. 

The  address  of  the  commons  was  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  through  their  speaker,  Mr.  Powle,  on  the  27th.     He  told 

*  See  list  in  Dal.  App. 
^  t  So°>e  accouats  assign  this  observation  to  Sir  Bobert  Sawyer. 
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tlitin  their  request  was  a  matter  of  weight,  which  required  consider 
yation,  and  he  would  let  them  know  his  decision  next  da^.     The 
Prince  had  not  yet  given  his  adswer  to  the  address  of  the  lords. 
On  the  morning  of  the  dSth,  he  informed  their  lordships  that  he 
had  considered  their  advice,  accepted  their  chai^,  and  would  act 
accordingly.    In  the  evening  he  gave  an  answer  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  to  the  commons.     The  Prince  of  Orange  thus  affi^ted  to  con- 
fer an  obligation,  by  taking  upon  him  a  laborious  trust,  when  he 
was  invested  with  sovereign  power  over  the  English  nation,  the  first 
object  of  Jiis  ambition  and  his  life.    Religious  party  spirit  Uinds 
men  strangely  to  the  real  character  of  their  idol,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  affectation  could  have  imposed  even  on  the  can- 
mon-eouncilmen.    It  was  unworthy  of  the  character  and  uoder^ 
standing  of  an  able  politician  and  great  prince.     He  did  not  himself 
personally  interfere  to  produce  this  result,  but  the  expedition  and 
unanimity  of  both  lords  and  commons  were  ascribed  not  only  to  in- 
fluence, but  to  force  and  fear.     <<  Both  houses,"  says  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  '<  might  well  concur  in  all,  since  infli|enced,  I  might 
have  said  enforced,  by  the  same  causes,  which  last  expression  I 
make  use  of,  both  on  account  of  the  Prince's  army  here,  comBnaod- 
ed  by  a  famous  general,  the  Mareschal  de  Schomberg,  and  alao 
of  a  murmur  which  went  about,  that  the  city  apprentices  were 
coming  down  to  Westminster,  in  a  violent  rage  against  all  who 
voted  against  the  Prince  of  Orange's  interest''    There  appears 
no   ground  to  suppose,  that   the  Prince  directly  suspended  over 
their  deliberations  the  terrors  of  his  army  or  of  the  populace.     Bat 
it  is  far  from  equally  probable  that  these  terrors  were  not  felt  on 
that,  and  employed  on  other  subsequent  occasions.     The  fury  of  the 
rabble  was  soon  regarded  as  a  familiar  engine  of  policy  to  promote 
the  objects  or  interests  of  the  Prince.    It  was  associated  with  the 
policy  of  William  both  in  Holland  and  in  England  by  an  odious  by- 
word, so  well  understood  as  to  be  employed  in  a  document  signed 
by  five  prelates.*    Referring  to  the  author  of  a  libel  upon  them, 
they  say,  <<  he  (the  author)  barbarously  endeavours  to  raise  in  the 
English  nation  such  a  fury  as  may  end  in  Dewitiing  us;  a  bloody 
word  (they  add,)  but  too  well  understood." 

It  is  generally  asserted  or  implied,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  did 
not  take  upon  him  the  executive  functions  of  the  state  until  they 
were  vested  in  him  by  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons; and  that  he  tolerated  the  intrigues  of  BariHon  after  the 
King's  flight,  until  his  new  charge  authoriztsd  him  to  send  that  mi- 


*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Biabeps  of  No!rwich»  My^  Peterixwoofb, 
and  BaUi  and  WtUs.    D'Oyley'a  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol^'iL  p.  455,    > 
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nisler  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  i(  is  manifest  that  even  whilst  the 
King  was  still  within  the  realm,  the  Prince  assumed  and  exercised 
sovereign  power;  and  the  very  instance  given  of  his  forbearance  is, 
in  point  of  fact^  an  inntance  of  the  contrary.  Barillon  was  ordered 
by  the  Prince  to  depart  in  forty-eight  hourS|  according  to  some;  in 
twenty-four  hoursy  according  to  others.  He  requested  farther  time; 
was  peremptorily  refused,  and  left  London  on  the  24th,*  four  days 
before  the  Prince  formally  assumed  the  administration.  The  French 
ambassador  was  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  Prince's  Dutch  guards^ 
under  the  comfioand  of  a  French  refugee.  This  turn  of  fortune  was 
one  of  the  most,  extraordinary,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  betweetr 
them  on  their  route  the  following  question  and  reply: — <<  Would* 
you  have  believed  it,  sir,  had  you  been  told  a  year  ago,  that  a 
French  refugee  would  be  charged  to  escort  you  out  of  England?" — 
'<  Cross  over  with  me  to  .Calais,  sir,''  said  the  ambasaador;  '<  and  I 
will  give  you  an  answer."  This  reply  is  ambiguous:  if  Barillon 
spoke  as  a  Frenchman,  he,  doubtless,  meant  that  he  would  answer 
with  his  sword;  if,  as  the  representative  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  must 
have  hinted  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  December,  the  Prince  of  Orange  issued 
his  letters  of  summons  for  the  memorable  eoavention;  on  Sunday, 
the  Both,  he  received  the  sacrament,  as  already  stated,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England;  on  Monday,  the  31st,  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  Charles  II.  at  Somerset  House,  and 
granted  to  her  the  liberty  of  her  chamberlain,  Lord  Feversham. 
According  to  some  she  solicited  this  fwv.ourjt  others  state  that  she' 
obtained  it  indirectly  by  an  ingenious  reply  to  one  of  the  dull  com- 
xnon-places  which  made  np  the  conversation  of  this  famous  prince. 
He  asked  her  how  she  passed  her  time,  and  whether  she  played  at 
basset    The  Queen  Dowager  replied,  that  she  had  not  played  at 
4hat  game  since  she  was  deprived  of  her  chamberlaifiy  who  kept  the 
bank.     He  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  2d  of  January>  the  chamber* 
lain  resumed  his  service.     Such  «  proceeding  might  be  called  gal- 
lantry at  Paris  and  Versailles;    it  was   despotism  at   Somerset 
House.    The  imprisonment  of  Lord  Feversham  was  the  act,  and 
•his  release  the  courtesy,  of  a  tyrant,  not  of  a  prince  who  was  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic;  and  aspired  to  the  constitutional 
throne  of  a  nation  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  laws. 

Tlie  Prince,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  election,  issued  an  order  od 
the  liM  of  January,  for  the  removal  of  the  military  from  the  places 
an  which  the  elections  should  be  held ;  and  leaving  his  interest  in  the 
returns  to  be  managed  by  his  partisans,  applied  himself  to  interdis 
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and  iotriguet  more  immediatelj  iKrithiD  the  range  of  his  execattve 
trust.   He  was  not  yet  invested  with  the  administration  of  Scotland. 
The  Privy  Council  of  that  kingdom,  early  ip  December,  despatched 
Lord  Balcarras  with  a  letter  to  the  Kiag,  setting  forth  the  state  of 
afiairs,  and  requesting  his  farther^  orders*    On  the  arrival  of  Ibetr 
envoy,  the  King  had  just  withdrawn  himself,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Whitehall    Lord  Balcarras  had  also  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton; and|  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  thought  it  advisable  to  consult 
with  the  Duke  and  other  Scotch  Privy  Counsellore  then  in  London. 
Among  them  was  Lord  Dundee.    A  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  King 
was*  given  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     He  insisted  upon  being  in- 
trusted with  the  original ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  Lord  Balcarras, 
discovered,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  that  his  object  was  to  lay  it  as 
matter  of  accusation  before  the  provisional  council  of  lords,  then 
sitting  at  Whitehall.    The  King  unexpectedly  returned  from  Fever^ 
sham ;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  mean  now  as  he  was  insolent  be- 
fore, made  abject  excuses  to  Balcarras,  Dundee,  and  the  other  privy 
counsellors,  ofiered  them,  at  another  meeting,  his  firiendship  and  ser- 
vices;  was  among  the  most  eager  to  do  homage  to  the  King  on  his 
return,  sat  in  King  James's  last  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  and  upon 
the  King's  final  departure  was  among  the  first  to  wait  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  St  James's. 

The  Marquis  of  Atholl  and  the  populace  had  already  produced  at 
Edinbuiigh  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Prince. 
Protestant  episcopacy- and  popery  were  alike  odious  to  the  Scotch. 
The  former  should,  in  reason,  have  been  the  more  odious  of  the  two ; 
but  verbal  dogmas  and  disputes  in  matters  of  religion  produce  as  vi- 
rulent animosities  as  oppression  and  persecution.    Atholl  came  from 
Scotland  to  London  to  obtain  the  reward  of  his  services  from  the 
Prince,  or  prevent  his  being  supplanted  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  Scotch  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London  became  di- 
vided.   The  Duke,  however,  obtained  the  ascendant  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Prince,  by  superior  address,  or  because  Lord  Atholl 
had  given  ofience  by  prematurely  leaving  his  post    The  second 
flight  of  the  King  placed  the  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  in  London 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    So  dexterous  was  the 
management  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  about 
thirty  peers  of  Scotland,  including  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  both 
strenuous  Jacobites,  waited  on  the  Prince  at  St  James's  on  the  6th 
of  January.    The  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  to  them  a  few  words, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  addressed  by  him  to  the  Ei^lish 
lords  and  commons,  and  they  adjourned  to  deliberate  in  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  unanimously 
appointed  to  preside.   They  debated  and  adjourned  without  coming 
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to  any  resolutioDi  and  assembled  again  next  day.  A  resolution, 
vesting  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  administration  of  <he  govern- 
ment and  the  disposal  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
was  drawn  upt  and  about  to  be  agreed  to,  when  Lord  Arran,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  astonished  all  present  by  pronouncing  from  a 
written  paper  the  following  short  and  stirring  speech ; — 

**  Mj  Lords,  I  have  all  the  honour  and  deference  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  imaginable.  I  think  him  a  brave  prince,  and  that  we 
ewe  him  great  obligations  in  contributing  so  much  for  our  delivery 
from  popery ;  but,  while  I  pay  him  those  praises,  I  cannot  violate 
my  duty  to  my  master,  I  must  distinguish  between  his  popery  and 
his  person.  I  dislike  the  one,  but  have  sworn  and  do  owe  allegiance 
to  the  other,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  sign  away  that 
which  I  cannot  forbear  believing  is  the  King  my  master's  right ;  for 
his  present  absence  from  us,  by  being  in  France,  can  no  more  affect 
our  duty  than  his  longer  absence  from  Scotland  has  done  all  this 
while. 

^  **  My  Lords,  the  Prince  in  his  paper  desires  our  advice :  mine  is, 
that  we  should  move  bis  Highness  to  desire  his  Majesty  to  return 
and  call  a  free  parliament,  for  the  securing  our  religion  and  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  known  laws  of  that  kingdom,  which,  in 
my  bumble  opinion,  will  at  last  be  found  the  best  way  :to  heal  our 
breaches." 

The  Duke  in  the  chair  frowned  upon  his  son ;  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Arran  was  not  seconded ;  and  the  meeting  abruptly  separated. 
A  third  meeting  took  place  next  day.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  declared 
the  proposition  of  Lord  Arran  **  inimicous"  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  religion ;  asked  whether  any 
one  present  was  prepared  to  second  it;  received  no  answer;  and 
moved  that  it  should  be  stigmatized  as  **  adverse  and  inimicous,  dx." 
by  the  assembly.  This  motion,  seconded  by  Lord  Cardross,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  charged  with  the  government  of  Scotland 
until  the  States  of  that  kingdom  should  be  assembled  pursuant  to 
the  Prince's  letters,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
March. 

The  opposition  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  son  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  Lord  Arran  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  King  James  to  Rochester :  his  regiment  was  in  consequence 
taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Lord  Oxford ;  and  hence,  it  has  been 
stated,  his  zeal  for  the  King.  By  others  it  is  supposed,  that  the  fa- 
ther and  soon  took  opposite  sides,  in  order  that  whatever  party  sue- 
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ceeded,  the  family  estates  should  not  become  forfeit.  The  address 
of  the  Scotch  was  a  bolder  proceeding  than  that  of  the  EogHsb. 
King  James  left  England  without  a  government,  but  in  Scotbnd  the 
regency  and  whole  machinery  of  administration  remained;  The 
English  supplied  the  want;  but  the  Scotch  set  aside  the  auibority of 
an  executive  government. 

The  administration  of  Great  Britain  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Edinburgh  Castle  was  still  held  by  the  Duke  of 
GordoHi  a  Catholic,  for  King  James.  But  that  Duke's  religion  could 
only  secure  his  fidelity;  it  could  not  make  up  for  his  want  of  capii- 
city  dnd  character.  He  occupied  an  important  fortress  for  some 
months  with  little  molestatipn,  and  no  credit^  and  surrendered  still 
more  ingloriously,  at  a  critical  moment,  on  the  first  demoostration 
of  a  serious  attack. 

Ireland  proved  the  strong  hold  of  King  James.    The  Protestants 
'^ere  were  a  minority;  and  Tyrconnel,  the  chief  governor,  devoted 
to  the  King,  to  popery,  and  to  his  country,  had  put  himself  in  a  for« 
midable  posture  of  defence.    He  disarmed  Protestants,  and  raised  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  chiefly  Catholics.    Those  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  were  connected  with  that  kingdom,  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prince  to  the  perilous  state  of  the  Protestant  interest  and 
'  their  estates  in  Ireland.   The  Prince  gave  them  general^assorances^ 
and  did  nothing.    His  extraordinary  supineness  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  causes.     Tyrcomiel  sent  several  messages  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  oflering  to  deliver  up  Ireland  if  such  a  force  were  sent  over 
as  would  give  him  a  decent  pretence  for  surrendering;  .and  the 
Prince,  it  has  been  stated,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Halifax, 
disr^arded  his  offers.     Lord  Halifax  suggesteJd  to  him>  that  if  Ire- 
land submitted  there  would  be  no  pretext  for  maintaining  an  army ; 
and  so  changeable  was  the  genius  of  the  English  people^  that,  with- 
tMit  the  support  of  a  stroi^  military  force,  he  would  be  turned  out 
as  easily  as  he  had  been  brought  in.*  By  others,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Prince  neglected  Ireland  under  the  influence  and  advice  of 
persons  who  expected  to  profit  by  new  confiscatbns  in  that  devoted 
land. 

The  character  of  Tyrconnel  and  his  subsequent  conduct  leave  no 
doubt  that  his  ofifercd  submission  was  but  an  artifice  to  gain  time. 
Few  men  were  better  formed  for  deception  and  intrigue.  His  reckless 
language,  animal  vivacity,  strong  impulses,  and  religious  zeal,  masked 
his  falsehood,  adroitness,  hypocrisy,  and  finesse.  He  duped  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  the  veteran  intriguers  of  the 
French  court.    But  his  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate  master  is  a  re-  ' 
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deeoiiog  and  transcendent  inrtue  at  a  period  when  more  decorous 
politicians  intrigued  and  betrayed  with  as  little  scruple,  and  from 
the  base  motives  of  personal  safet j  and  self-interest   It  is  now  noto- 
rious, from  various  pubUcations,  that  the  ministers  most  confided  in 
by  King  James,  from  Godolphin  to  Sunderland^  betrayed  his  coun- 
sels to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  King  William's  chief  ministers 
and  servants,  Halifax,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury^  and  Marlborongh, 
•secured  themselves*  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution,  by  secret  in- 
trigues, and  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  James  II.    Others, 
again,  have  accounted  for  the  Prince's  neglect  of  Ireland  by  his  dis- 
trust of  the  English  soldiery,  his  entire  dependence  in  England  upon 
faisDtttchtroops^and  the  impossibility  of  re-enforcements  from  Holland, 
already  at  war  with  Louis  XIV.*    The  only  step  taken  by  him  fa- 
vours this  last  supposition*    He  determined,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  make  a  formal  call  upon  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  with  an 
offer  that  the  Irish  Catholics  should  be  secured  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  stood  at  the  period  of  1684.     Sarsfield,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Irish  officers,  who  had  been  brought  over  to  England 
on  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  was  requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
Prince's  sununons  io  Tyrconnel.    He  had  the  virtue  to  reply  that 
he  was  ready  to  serve  the  Prince  against  the  King  of  France,  but 
that  he  would  not  be  instrumental  in  depriving  his  lawful  sovereigu 
of  one  of  his  kingdoms.     Hamilton,  another  Irish  officer,  recom- 
mended, it  has  been  stated,  by  the  son  of  Sir  William  Temple,  was 
less  delicate,  though,  it  would  appear,  not  less  faithful  to  James.  He 
accepted  the  service,  and  undertook  to  overcome,  by  his  influence,, 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Tyrconnel.    Arrived  in  Dublin,  he  is 
represented  to  have  combated,  instead  of  encouraging  any  disposition 
of  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  and  did  not  return  to  give  an  account  of  his 
mission.    It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  that  if  influence  or 
persuasion  took  place  on  either  side,  it  proceeded  from  the  Lord  De- 
puty, Tyrconnel  had  already  executed  his  dexterous  manoeuvre  of  an 
embassy  to  King  James.  In  his  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
in  his  communications  with  the  leading  Irish  Protestants,  he  affected 
to  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  King 
before  he  submitted.    Lord  Mounijoy  was  the  person  most  trusted 
by  the  Protestants.    His  influence  was  unbounded  in  the  north  of 
Ireland^  where  the  majority  were  Presbyterians  devoted  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.    Tyrconnel  summoned  him  to  Dublin,  under  pre- 
tence of  consultation  in  so  delicate  a  crisis.    Mountjoy  came,  and 
earnestly  recommended  submission :  Tyrconnel  affected  to  be  con- 
vinced by  his  reasons,  but  said  he  could  not  in  honour  submit  with- 

*  Life  of  Kingf  James. 
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out  first  communicating  to  King  James  the  moral  kapomhiSktj  of 
defending  Ireland,  and  added  a  su^estion  that  Mountjoj  himseir 
should  proceed,  for  this  purpose,  to  France.  Mountjoj  made  objec- 
tions. The  Protestants  earned  him  against  the  miesion  as  am  artifice 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  be  relieved  from  his  presence.  Tyrconoely 
on  the  other  haod^  says  Archbishop  King,  swore  solemnly  that  he 
was  in  earnest ;  that  he  knew  the  court  of  France  would  oppose  luoi 
with  all  its  power,  for  that  court  minded  nothing  but  its  own  interest, 
and  would  not  care  if  Ireland  were  sunk  to  the  pit  of  hell,*  so  it 
gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  three  months'  diversion ;  that  if  the  Kii^ 
consented  to  ruin  Ireland  merely  to  oblige  France,  he  would  look 
upon  such  consent  as  dictated  by  the  French  court,  and  act  accord- 
ingly* Mountjoy  believed  a  man  who  protested  and  swore  with  so 
much  vehemence,  and  who  argued  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  with 
perfect  truth. 

One  objection  of  Mountjoy  appears  by  implication  to  have  been, 
that  the  report  of  .a  Protestant  might  be  distrusted  by  the  Ktng.f 
Tyrconnel  overcame  the  objection,  and  completed  his  own  machi- 
nery by  associating  with  Mountjoy  Chief  Baron  Rice,  who  had 
James's  entire  confidence.  The  two  envoys  left  Ireland  aboot  the 
10th  of  January.  Rice  had  his  separate  and  secret  instnietionsL 
Immediately  on  their  arrival,  he  informed  the  King,  that  their  em- 
bassy was  a  device  of  the  loyal  lord  deputy  to  rid  himself  of  Mount- 
joy, whom  he  recommended  to  a  lodging  in  the  Bastille,  and  to  let 
the  King  know  he  bad  put  Ireland  in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as 
to  hold  out  until  succours  should  arrive  from  France. 

Mountjoy,  before  his  departure,  had  obtained  from  Tyrconnel 
the  following  pledges  for  the  security  of  the  Protestants: — that  no 
more  soldiers  should  be  raised;  that  no  more  troops  should  be  sent 
into  the  north;  that  no  person  should  be  questioned  for  past  con- 
duct; that  soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  upon  private  houses. 
The  unlucky  envoy  upon  reaching  Paris  was  shut  up  in  the  Bas- 
*tille;  and  he  had  no  sooner  left  Ireland  than  Tyrconnel,  dexte- 
rously and  by  degrees  pulling  ofl'the  mask,  violated  so  much  of  his 
engagements  as  he  found  expedienX;  disarmed  the  Protestants  of 
Dublin  under  pretence  of  maintaining  tranquillity,  added  to  the 
military  force,  and  still  made  show  of  a  disposition  to  submit  salvo 
honare. 

It  is  stated  by  Archbishop  King,  that  Mountjoy  went  to  France 
without  the  privity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  this  was  urged 
by  him  as  a  reason  why  his  leaving  Ireland  could  not  compromise 
to  the  safety  of  the  Protestants.     The  Prince,  who  was  no  party  to 

*  Tyrconnel's  veiy  words.  f  Ufc  of  King  Jama. 
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It,  would,  he  aatdy  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  ehoae  at  any  momeDt 
for  their  protection.  But  it  appears  from  the  circular  letter  of 
Mountjoy  bimaelf  to  the  Proteatanta,  that  hia  niaaiou  waa  known  iff 
Englaikly  and  ao  much  relied  on  that  no  forces  were  or  would  be 
sent  OFer  to  Ireland.  It  may  be  auapected,  if  not  inferred  from 
this  variance,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  that  aort  of.  privity 
which  he  might  acknowledge  or  diaavow  as  it  suited  his  eonve* 
nience^ 

Such  w^re  the  proceedinga  of  Tyrconnel,  whilat  it  waa  genersHy 
suppoaed  in  England,  and  believed  by  many  in  Ireland,  that  be 
wanted  nothing  but  a  decent  pretence,  a  aufficient  bribe,  and  the 
influence  of  Hamilton,  to  make  hnn  deliver  up  hia  aword.  When- 
some  of  the  Irish  privy  counsellors  pressed  him  to  surrender,  he  i» 
said  to  have  asked  them  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry  and  derision,  whether 
they  would  have  him  throw  the  sword  of  state  over  the  castle  wails^ 
when  there  was  nobody  to  take  it  up.  His  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  upon  the  whole  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Hamilton  was  gained  over  by  him  than  he  by  Hamilton^ 
but  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  neither  required  the 
other's  persuasion  or  influence.  HamiltcHi  had  little  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  own  treatment,  or^that  of  the  Irish  whom  he  codk 
manded,  by  the  Engliah  nation  and  the  Prince  of  Orange;  The 
Prince,  aays  Biriiop  Burnet,  kept  Hamilton  as  <<  a  sort  of  prisoner 
of  war;'^  and,  after  having  confined  the  Irish  soldiers  for  some  time 
JB  the  Isle  of  Wight,  <<gave  them  to  the  Emperor.''  These  dona* 
tive  Irish  defeated  the  liberalily  of  the  Prince  to  his  aUy  by  desert* 
jDg  from  Germany  into  France. 

Mean  while,  and  pending  the  elections  for  the  approoebing  con- 
vention, the  Prince  of  Orange  was  actively  employed  in  the  admi* 
nistration.  His  first  want  was  that  of  money.  He  ajqilied  for  b 
loan  of  200,000£  by  letter  to  the  aldermen  and  common^eooDcil, 
stating  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  supply  to  meet  the  cbargea  of 
the  navy,  pay  ofl'part  of  the  artey,  and  secure  the  'Protestant  inte^ 
rest  in  Ireland.  Subscription  to  the  loan  was  regarded  as  a  teat  of 
feeling  towards  the  new  order  of  things.  One  citizen.  Sir  Thomas 
Dashwood,  subscribed  60,000/.;  and  the  whole  200,000/.  was  col- 
lected by  a  deputation  of  four  aldermen  and  eight  common-council- 
men  in  four  days.*  The  sum  thus  raised  was  not  applied  in  the 
manner,  at  least  not  in  the  proportions  contemplated  by  the  lenders. 
The  charge  of  Hamilton's  inauspicious  commission  was  all  that  west 
to  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland. 

*  Lutt^Diaiy. 
77 
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Lord  Btrtmouth,  upon  the  flight  of  the  King,  lubmitted  himself 
lind  the  fleet:  first,  by  aqkoowledging  the  orders  of  the  lords  assem* 
bled  it  Guildhall;  next  by  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  Nar- 
cissus Luttrell  states,  that  ^  the  English  fleet  regulated  themselvefl, 
and  turned  out  all  papists  from  among  them."  But  Lord  Dartmouth 
informs  the  King,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  officers  were  removed 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  aboFo  mentioned.f  The  fleet,  parUtioned 
by  Lord  Dartmouth  between  Sir  John  Berry  and  himself,  was  sta- 
tioned, one  division  in  the  Downs,  the  other  at  Spithead,  in  an  un- 
serviceable condition.  Lord  Dartmouth  intimates  that  it  was  in  a 
bad  state  on  the  King's  first  flight;^  and  an  order  issued  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  16th  of  January,  proved  that  the  crews 
were  afterwsrds  thinned  by  desertion.§ 

The  Prince  in  his  proclamation  sets  forth  that  certain  groundless 
reports,  touching  the  uncertainty  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  had 
produced  discontents  and  disorders  in  the  fleet;  that  many  had^  in 
consequence,  left  their  ships  without  leave;  that  all  wages  and  ar- 
rears should  be  paid,  even  to  the  absentees,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty  within  fifteen  days,  but  if  they  did  not  return,  they  would  not 
only  forfeit  their  claims,  but  be  proceeded  against  as  deserters  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws  of , the  sea.  This  proclamation  was 
censured.  It  was  regarded  as  a  hardship  that  the  wages  of  past  ser- 
vice to  their  lawful  sovereign  should  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
eontinuance  of  the  men  in  the  service  of  another  master.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  any  punishment  or  deprivation;  and  to  render  the 
navy  efficient,  was,  at  the  time,  not  only  one  of  the  first  interests  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  chief  of  the  lesgue  of  Augsburg,  but  one  of 
his  first  obligations  as  administrator  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
fleets  of  Louis  XIV.  were  beginning  to  be  as  formidable  as  his  ar- 
mies. His  absolute  authority  and  vast  resources;  the  skill  and  valour 
of  his  Admirals,  d'Estrees,  Chateau-Renaud,  and  Tourville;  the  ac« 
tivity  and  genius  of  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Seignelai,  enabled  him 
soon  after,  to  wrest  for  a  moment,  from  the  Bnglish  and  Dutch,  the 
empire  of  the  sea. 

The  English  people  have  nevershown  jealousy  of  the  naval  force 
as  dangerous  to  their  freedom.  The  sums  employed  by  the  Prince, 
in  equipping  and  increasing  the  navy,  produced  no  murmur.  His 
conduct,  with  reference  to  the  military  foree,  was  difierently  judged. 
An  order  issued  by  him  to  the  army  was  condemned  for  the  tone 
in  which  he,  a  provisional  administrator  for  a  period  only  of  three 
weeks,  anticipated  the  sovereignty  to  which  he  aspired;  and  it  was 

*  See  hU  letter  to  King  James  on  bis  flight  in  DaL  App. 

t  Id.  ubi  supra.  ^  Idem,  ubi  supnu 

i  Gazette,  16  Jan.  1688-9. 
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made  a  ground  of  charge  against  him,  both  by  the  Tories*  and  the 
Whig8,t  that  he  new-modelled,  instead  of  paying  off  the  army  of 
King  James.  The  censure  of  his  proclamation  appears  to  have  been 
just  He  proposed  rewards,  threatened  punishments,  and  assumed 
the  regal  style  of  <<  our  service/'  as  if  the  sovereign'  power  were 
already  vested  in  him.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  this  tone,  more  of 
policy  than  usurpation.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  be  nothing 
less  than  king,  he  was  apprehensive  of  associating  with  his  person, 
in  the  public  mind,  the  idea  of^his  governing  otherwise  than  in  his 
own  right,  at  a  moment. when  the  question  of  his  being  appointed 
regent,  in  the  name  and  during  the  life  of  King  James,  was  already 
agitated. 

The  whole  army  was  brought  together  and  reviewed,  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  being  paid  off  and  discharged  to  a  large  extent. 
The  Prince  merely  dismissed  some  o£Scers  of  doubtful  fidelity, 
drafted  the  privates  into  other  corps,  appointed  his  favourites  and 
followers  to  the  vacant  commissions,  and  bestowed  regiments  upon 
the  general  oflScers  who  bad  accompanied  him  from  Holland,  or 
joined  him  before  the  flight  of  the  King.  The  Scotch  regiment  of 
Lord  Dunbarton,  1,500  strong,  given,  much  against  its  inclination, 
to  Marsha]  Schomberg,  mutinied,  some  time  after,  upon  being  or- 
dered to  Holland. '  Both  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltdn,  not- 
withstanding the  services  of  their  father,  were  deprived'  of  their 
regiments.  Iiord  Arran's,  it  has  been  observed,  was  given  to  Lord 
Oxford;  and  Lord  Selkirk's  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Godfrey,  tho 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Churchill.  That  lord*8  brother.  Colonel 
Churchill,  received  the  regiment  of  Oglethorpe,  whom  the  Prince 
tried  in  vain  to  attach  to  his  service.;]: 

The  Jacobites  charged  the  Prince  with  one  of  the  ver^  grievances 
which  he  had,  ki  his  declaration,  urged  against  the  King, — main- 
taining a  standing  arroy^  without  consent  of  parliament,  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Whigs  condemned,  much  more  sincerely,  the  course 
pursued  by  him,  because  the  creation  of  a  new  army  would  have 
enlarged  the  field  of  military  patronage.  But  the  new  modelling, 
rather  than  disbanding,  of  the  troops,  appears  to  have  been  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence  and  good  intention,  with  reference  not  only  to  fo- 
.reign  war  but  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  French  fleet  had 
already  begun  to  capture  English  merchant  ships,  and  Louis  XIY. 
made  <io  secret  of  his  design  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  King 
James  by  an  invasion  of  the  British  dominions.  The  new  organiza* 
tion,  howevei^,  failed.     The  army  of  King  James,  when  the  Prince 

•  Ralph,  roL  ii.  p.  10.  ^ 

fAnm.  letter  to  IQng^lTiniam,  ascribed  to  Wteton.    DaL  App. 
^LiieofKinj^Williain. 
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laoded,  was  32,000  strong,  exclusive  of  officers.*  In  Janotry,  it  was 
reduced  to  15|000;  in  February,  after  the  Prince  became  king,  to 
10|000,  by  desertion,t  and  the  officers  appear  to  have  been  no  less 
dissatisfied  than  the  privates.]; 

Other  objects  of  more  immediate  interest,  and  more  secret  ma- 
nagement, occupied  the  Prince.  The  convention  which  would 
disappoint  or  crown  the  ambition  of  his  soul,  was  about  to  meeU 
The  elections  had  taken,  or  rather  received  such  a  direction  as  pro- 
mised him  a  md|ority  of  the  commons;§  but  he  was  threatened  with 
a  formidable  opposition  from  the  lords.  Various  parties  had  sprung 
up.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  forlorn  King,  and  still  more  forlorn  republic,  had  their 
respective  pretensions  and  partisans.  All  places  of  public  resort 
and  conversation  echoed,  and  the  press  teemed,  with  speculative 
schemes  of  government,  and  practical  settlements  of  the  nation.  The 
more  uncompromising  high  churchmen  and  Tories  would  have  the 
King  invited  back,  upon  conditions  which  should  secure  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment II  Adda,  who  accompanied  James  as  nuncio 
to  St.  Germains,  writes  to  his  court  on  the  9lst  of  January,  that, 
according  to  letters  from  England,  brought  to  the  King  by  a  page  of 
Lord  Arran,  this  party  comprised  the  bishops,  or,  as  the  nancto  calls 
them,  **  pretended  bishops/'T  the  men  of  note  of  the  church  party, 
and  soaie  great  lords,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Lords  Nottingham  and  Pembroke***  The  recall  of  the  King  would, 
of  course,  establish  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Others 
would  appoint  the  Prince  of  Orange  regent  in  the  name,  and  during 
the  life,  of  the  King.  A  third  party  would  crown  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  as  next  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  <<  the  pretended  Prinoe  of 
Wales.''  Others,  again,  would  place  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  conjointly  on  the  throne.  A  fourth  party  would  place  the 
grown  on  the  head  of  the  Prince.  The  republicans  would  have  a 
sommonwealth,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  its  first  magistrate,  in- 
vested with  powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  him  as  stadtfaolder 
in  Holland,  tt 

The  two  extreme  parties,  of  which  one  would  recall  the  King, 
the  «ther  establish  a  republic,  appear  to  have  been  unrepresented  in 
the  convention.  Their  sole  organ  was  the  press,  and  they  made 
IMitive,  if  AOt  efficient  4ise  of  iL^it    F®^  <>^  ^^^^  ephemeral,  and  for 

*  Preiton  MS.    .See  App,  f  Latt  Diaiy. 

i  Prince'i  Prodamation.  §  Sheffi^  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

I  Adda.    tMtpL  i  Paettdo-FesooTi. 

'  ••  See  App.  tf  ^^^^^    Evelyn. 

##  The  cunous  in  such  matten  will  find  a  ma^a  of  pamphleti  to  which  the  contio- 
i^a^me^nic  in  ^  tanas' Tteti^'' and  tl^         Tkacti,  temp,  JimcsIL  and  Wil- 
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the  most  part,  anonymous  pamphlets,  are  woKh  citation  or  notice  at 

the  present  day.     The  science  of  government  and  the  popular  in. 

tellfgence  have  outgrown  the  notions  of  1688.     Those  principles  of 

liberty,  which  were  then  launched  as  bold  truths,  would  now  be  re- 

eeived  as  cbmmon-placea.  The  monarchical  principles  then  defended 

as  essential  and  sacred,  have  become  exploded  absurdities.     There 

was,  indeed,  much  sophistry,  and  subtlety,  and  self-interest;  but 

these  are  of  every  age.    Sherlock,  dean  of  St  Paurs,  was,  for  his 

hour,  the  Coryphaeus  of  those  who  would  recall  the  King.     His 

**  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the.  Convention  "  was  a  ^ort  of  manifesto 

of  the  party.     Burnet  received  orders  to  reply  to  it,  and  published 

his  <<  Enquiry,"  as  usual,  by  authority.     The  high*churcti  doctor 

afterwards  took  the  oaths  to  King  William,  and  was  galled  and 

stung  with  a  general  discharge  of  pasquinades  and  pamphlets  for  his 

apostacy.  A  single  and  short  passage  in  his  **  Letter  ^  is  historically 

of  some  importance.     It  shows  that  the  clergy  were  now  ready  to 

brand  as  an  Imposture  what  they  had  before  received  and  repeated 

as  a  proved  fact — ^the  existence  of  a  treaty  between  Louis  XIV.  and 

James  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants: — ^  There  is,''  says  he, 

^  one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  the  story  of  a  French 

league  to  cut  Protestants'  throats  in  England  may  be  well  examined; 

for  this  did  more  to  drire  the  King  out  of  the  nation  than  the  Prince's 

army.  And  if  it  should  prove  a  sham,  as  some  who  pretend  to  know 

say  it  is,  it  seems  at  least  to  be  half  an  argument  to  invite  the  King 

back  again." 

The  roost  efiectoal  weapons  against  an  adversary  are  his  own 
words.  These  were  employed  with  dcUl  and  eflect  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  PensiMiaTy's  letter  to  Stuart  on  the  subject  of  the 
tests  abounded  with  expressicms  of  afiectioo,  gratitude,  and  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  the  King.  They  declared 
through  Fagel  that  they  were  resolved  to  continue  in  the  same  sen- 
timents of  aiflfectioD  and  duty  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  increase  them  if 
possible.  The  passages  expresnng  these  unalterable  or  increasing 
sentiments  of  love  and  duty  were  selected  and  reprinted,  with  com- 
mentaries insidiously  respectful,  and  the  following  memorandum 
appended  by  way  of  note : — **  These  singular  •expressions  of  affection 
and  duty  to  the  King  their  father,  were  sent  after  those  irregular 
and  offensive  measures  of  quo-warranting  charters,  the  dispensing 
power,  closeting,  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  Magdalen  Col- 
lie were  practised."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
were  the  leading  grievances  urged  by  the  Prince  in  justification  of 
bis  enterprise.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  his  full  proportion  of 
pamphleteers  in  the  field,  and  he  was  personally  a  sort  of  idol  whom 
none  dared  to  attack, — to  whom  all  parties  oSkrei  homage,  from  in- 
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dinatioii,  interest,  or  fear.  Yet  the  Prince  and  bis  Whig  advisers, 
vho  had  printed  in  Holland  and  circulated  in  England  the  moat 
scandalous  libels  upon  the  King,  issued  a  search-warrant,  worthj  of 
James  IL,  the  Charleses,  and  the  Star-Chamber,  after  authors,  prin- 
ters, and  sellers  of  unauthorized  books  and  pamphlets.*  But  the 
proofs  are  numberless  ai^d  the  fact  indubitable,  that  the.  men  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  were  as  little  disposed  as  their  adversaries, 
whether  Tories  or  papists,  to  concede  the  free  exercise  of  either 
human  reason  or  religious  conscience. 

The  general  tenor  of  Sherlock's  pamphlet  shows,  that  a  breach 
occurred  very  early  between  the  bishops  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
No  specific  cause  is  assigned,  and  none  probably  existed.  The  cler- 
gy and  church  party  had  the  simplicity  to  expect  that  the  Prince 
really  came  over  to  crush  popery,  and  deliver  up  the  King,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  church,  and,  having  thus  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, to  go  hack  to  Hollands  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake. 
Sancroft  is  said  to  have  perceived  for  the  first  time,  when  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  peers  at  Guildhall,  the  existence  of  a  project 
to  set  aside  King  James,  t  That  prelate  in  consequence  absented 
himself  from  their  subsequent  meetings,  waited  on  the  King  when 
he  returned  from  Feversham  to  Whitehall,  made  the  feeble  efibrC 
already  stated  to  prevent  the  King's  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
realm^and  held  private  consultations  with  other  prelates,  leading 
divines,  and  Tory  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  idea  of  bringing  back  James  was  soon  abandoned.  An  as- 
semblage of  bishops,  lay  lords,  and  gentlemen  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  unanimously  determined  upon  a  regency  in  the 
King's  name.;]:  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  merely  insiouated  his 
favourite  word  *'  cession,"^  which  Lord  Clarendon^  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  ascribes  to  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Burnet  But  it  has  been  shown  that  Lloyd  was  much  earlier  a  se- 
cret agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  attempted  in  that  capa* 
city  to  sound  and  tamper  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.    This  prelate  was 

•  "Whereas  there  are  divers  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  books,  papers  of  news, 
ftnd  pamphlets,  daily  printed  and  dispersed,  contuning'  idle  and  misteJcen  relations  of 
what  passes,  witli  malicious  reflections  upon  persons,  to  the  dkturi>ance  of  the  public 
peace,  which  are  published  without  any  authority,  contraiy  to  the  laws  in  that  case 
provided;  His  Hifrhness  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  thought  fit  to  order  and  require 
the  Master  and  Warden  of  the  Company  of  Stotionera,  and  Bobert  Stephens,  kte 
messenger  of  the  press,  to  make  diligent  search  in  all  printing-houses,  and  other 
places,  and  to  apprehend  all  such  authors,  printers,  booksellers,  hawkers,  and  others 
as  shall  be  found  to  print  or  disperse  the  same,  and  to  have  them  before  tiie  next  ji» 
tice  of  peace,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  acoordii^  to  law,  for 
the  due  execution  whereof  all  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers^  are 
required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting'  thctik^    I^ondon  Gazettei 

t  D'Oyley^s  Life  of  Aichh.  Sane. 

*  Evelyn's  Diary.    Clar.  Diary. 
§  Clar.  Diuy. 
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now  a  iabe  brother  in  the  councils  of  the  bishopu    He  appears 
moreover  to  have  been  a*  man  of  sagacity  and  talent  far  above 
Burnet,  and  restrained  by  as  few  scruples.    Conversing  on  public, 
affiiirs  with  Wharton,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  June  1688,  he  predicted  that  popery  would  not  survive  the  year 
in  England,  that  a  great  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  that  the  common 
people,  in  their  indignation,  would  probably  rise  in  arms,  drive  all 
papists  out  of  England,  and  get  rid  of  the  King  himself  by  banish- 
ment or  by  taking  his  life.     Wharton,  recording  the  conversation  in 
his  Latin  Diary,*  throws  in  a  parenthesis,  **  quod  factum  nolumusj* 
with  reference  to  the  King.    But  the  deprecatory  present  tense 
must  apply  to  the  time  of  writing,  not  to  that  at  which  the  conver- 
sation was  held ;  and  be  makes  the  Bishop  begin  his  prophecy  with 
the  prospect  of  unclouded  good  fortune  in- the  past  tense, — ^Isfaus" 
ta  OMiriA  sperare  jussit.^'    The  bishops  contemplated  laying  before 
the  convention  a  paper  containing  their  reasons  against  setting  aside 
King  James  or  interfering  with  the  succession.     Sancroft,  a  man  of 
much  industry  and  erudition,  was  charged  with  preparing  it^    From 
perhaps  his  constitutional  timidity  and  neutral  conduct,  it  was  not 
presented. 

The  bishops  and  clergy,  and  high  Tories,  it  has  been  observed, 
adopted  a  regency,  in  the  King's  name,  as  preferable  to  his  recall. 
Some,  probably,  supported  the  appointment  of  a  regent,  not  only  as 
more  congenial  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Tories  and  the  church,  but 
as  aflbrding  the  only  hope  of  ultimately  re-establishing  the  King. 
This  design  was  imputisd  to  them  expressly  in  the  convention;  and 
Burnet  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  scruples  of  the  more 
conscientious  were  satisfied  by  secret  orders  from  King  James  to 
proceed  in  this  manner.f     The  republicans,  despairing  of  their 
cause,  joined  those  who  would  vest  the  royal  authority,  to  all  in- 
tents, in  the  Prince  of  Orange.     By  appointing  or  electing  a  king 
out  of  the  line  of  succession  they  conceived  that  they  made  a 
breach  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  indefeasible  right,  and  a  step 
in  advance  towards  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    They  also  ex- 
pected that,  having  a  crown  to  bestow  in  one  hand,  and  the  terms 
on  which  it  should  be  given  in  the  other,  they  might  limit  and 
modify  the  regal  power,  and  extend  and  strengthen  the  frontiers  of 
popular  liberty.];    But  they  were  deceived  and  overpowered  by  their 
Whig  allies,  the  Dutch  favourites  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that 
Prince  himself. 
There  still  remained  three  parties  to  dispute  and  determine  the 

•  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  App.  134. 

t  Bar.  vol.  iii.  p.  383.    **  Malice."    Swift,  note,  ibid. 

i  Pamphlet  cited  in  Ralph. 
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setUemeDt  of  the  government  in  the  convention.  These  are  speci- 
fied  with  80  much  precision  and  authoritj  hj  Archbishop  Smcroft, 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cite  his  words.  The  following  three 
ways  were,  he  says,  proposed  for  legally  and  securely  settling  the 
government  :— 

^  L  To  declare  the  commander  of  the'fore^  force  king,  and 
solemnly  to  crown  him. 

"^  2.  To  set  up  the  next  heir  of  the  crown,  after  the  King'ft  death, 
and  crown  her;  who,  being  the  wife  of  the  said  coromandert  he 
will  hereby  have  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
her  right 

*'  3.  To  declare  the  Kingy  by  reason  of  such  his'principles,  and  his 
resolutions  to  act  accordingly,  incapable  of  the  government,  with 
which  such  principles  and  resolutions  are  inconsbtent  and  incompa- 
tible; and  to  declare  the  commander  custos  regni,  who  shall  carry 
on  the  government  in  the  King*s  right  and  name." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  rights  were  thus  repudiated  or 
passed  over  in  these  projected  settlements.  The  republicans  dis- 
carded him  for  his  very  claim  of  succession.  The  respective  parti- 
sans of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  saw  in  him  a  dan- 
gerous competitor,  branded  the  helpless  infant  in  his  cradle,  not  only 
with  the  disqualification  of  popery  at  the  age  of  six  months,  but 
with  that  of  spurious  blood.  The  imposture  of  a  false  heir  f^ured 
prominently  in  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  it  in  a  free  parliament  The  purpose  of 
redeeming  this  pledge  was  entertained.  Burnet  was  instructed  to 
collect  evidence  in  support  of  what  may  be  called  the  case  against 
the  pretended  prince.*  That  accommodating  divine  undertook  and 
executed  one  of  the  most  unbecoming  acts  in  the  wide  range  of  his 
miscellaneous  services.  The  unfortunate  King^  conscious  of  his  in- 
nocence, offered  to  assist  the  investigation  by  sending  over  those 
witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  child  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Franccf  It  was  thought  prudent  to  abandon  the  inquiry,  either 
from  the  conclusive  force  of  the  evidence  already  put  on  record  by 
the  King,  or  from  the  ifisufficicncy  of  the  case  got  up  by  Burnet 
The  Bishop  says  it  was  abandoned  because  a  failure  in  the  proof 
would  have  produced  the  worst  consequences.|  It  was  opposed,  he 
adds,  by  the  republicans  for  a  different  reason.  They  afiected  to 
treat  the  succession  with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  thought 
the  existence  of  a  pretender  would  keep  the  reigning  princes  upon 

•  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  .  +  life  of  King  James. 

♦  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 
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their  gdod  behavioar  to  the  people.*  The  Bbhop,  to  turn  his  la- 
bour to  some  account,  introduced  as  an  historian  the  evidence  on  one 
side  thus  raked  together  by  him  as  a  purveying  advocate.  To  ex- 
press astonbhment  at  this  would,  perhaps,  ai^ue  a  want  of  due  ac- 
quaintance  with  human  nature  and  with  Burnet;  but  it  is  inconcei- 
vable  how  he  came  to  make  the  avowal,  f  The  high  church  and 
Tory  party,  who  contended  for  a  regencyi  left  the  claims  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  dormant 

^  Bonet^  vol.  nl  p.  389.  f  Ibid.  39a 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


JffEBTING  AND  P&OCEEDINGB  OF  THE  OONV£NTION.'8£ITLBMENT  OF  THE 

CROWN. 


The  convention  of  lords  and  commons  met  on  the  22d  of  Jana- 
ary,  the  day  fixed  for  its  assembling.  Mr.  Powle  wa»  ve-eleeted 
to  fill  the  chair  of  the  commons  without  opposition.  The  lovd» 
elected  Lord  Halifax  in  preference  to  Lord  Danby.  This  was  a 
good  omen  for  the  Prince.  His  very  courtiers  were  divided  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  crown.  One  party,  chiefly  composed  ot  hi» 
Dutch  followers,  the  English  republicans,  and  those  Whigs  who 
either  accompanied  him  from  Holland  or  calculated  upon  his  favour^ 
sought  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  It  is  stated  that  the  English 
companions  of  the  Prince,  before  they  left  Holland,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  secret  oath,  not  to  lay  down  their  arnlis  until  they  had 
made  him  king.*  The  other,  consisting  of  those  Whigs  who  either 
were  more  scrupulous  about  the  succession,  or  calculated  that  the 
Princess  would  outlive  a  husband  of  infirm  health,  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  war,  sought  to  vest  the  royal  authority  in 
the  Princess  as  queen  regnant,  whilst  the  Prince  should  be  but  a 
titular  king.  The  former,  or  Prince'a  party,  was  led  by  Lord  Hali- 
fax; the  latter  by  Lord  Danby. 

The  convention  being  thus  duly  constituted  in  both  house!^  a  let- 
ter in  duplicate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  spearkers. 
]t  proved  to  be  a  letter  addressed  by  King  James  from  St  Ger- 
mains,  to  the  lords  and  others  of  his  privy  council  in  England.  The 
exiled  King  repeated  the  compulsory  motives  6{  his  flight,  com- 
plained of  fraud,  cruelty,  and  calumny  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  renewed  his  promises  of  satisfaction  to  his  people  and  to 
the  church,  and  only  provoked  a  result  which  seemed  to  cut  him 
ofi*  from  all  hope.  His  letter  was  rej[ected,  unopened,  by  both 
houses. 

*  Letter  of  Alby  ville  to  Lord  Preston.    Prest  P^en. 
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The  Prince  opened  the  session  with  a  letter  to  the  lords  and 
commons,  equivalent  to  a  King's  speech  from  the  throne.  He  had 
endeayouredy  he  told  them,  to  execute  his  trust  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  it  now  depended  on  themselves  to  secure  their  religion, 
•liberties  and  laws.  He  recommended  a  spirit  of  peace  and  union, 
«nd  warned  them  against  delay  in  their  consultations,  at  a  moment 
of  great  urgency  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land needed  immediate  succour^  and  the  States  of  Holland  might 
require  English  aid  and  the  return  of  their  own  troops  to  defend 
4hem  against  France.  The  two  houses  immediately  and  unani- 
coously  voted  an  address  thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  request- 
ing him  to  continue  the  administration.  It  will  be  remembered, 
4hat  the  Princess  authority  expired  with  the  .meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  address  was  voted  not  only  with  unanimity,  but  with 
enthusiasm,  by  the  commons.  Mr.  Powie  harangued  them  from 
•the  chair  upon  the  everlasting  topic  of  the  Protestant  int^erest  in 
Ireland,  the  insatiable  ambition  and  popish  animosity  of  Louis  XIV., 
ibe  necessity  of  subduing  lum,  the  glorious  project  of  making  the 
conquest  of  iFrance,  a  second  time,  by  English  valour,— at  least  of 
recovering  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  the  rightfiil  inheritance  of 
English  kings.*  The  rhetoric  <of  4he  speaker  was  designed  to  serve 
the  Prince  of  Orange  without  naming  him,  for  those  visions  of  glory 
eould  be  acoemplished  only  by  the  Prince  as  their  King.  The  as- 
sewhiy  waa  transported,  and  the  house  rang  with  applause.  The 
lords  were  more  tranquil,  from  a  sense  of  dignity  or  from  secret 
disinclination.  Both  houses  having  voted  with  the  same  unanimity, 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  who  had  made  his  Highness 
the  glorious  instrument  of  their  deliverance  from  popery  and  slavery, 
adjourned,  and  presented,  the  same  day,  in  a  body,  the  following 
Joint  address: — 

**  We,  the  k>rds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  €omnM>ns,  assembled 
at  Westminster,  being  highly  sensible  of  the  great  deliverance  of 
ibis  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  that  our  pre* 
aervalion  is  (next  under  God)  owing  to  your  Highness,  do  return 
our  most  humble  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  your  Highness,  as 
the  glorious  instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing  to  us*  We  do  farther 
acknowledge  the  great  care  your  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  take 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  to  this 
time:  and  we  do  most  humbly  desire  your  Highness,  that  you  will 
take  upon  you  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenues  for  the  preservation 
of  our  religicui,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  of  the 

*  Bidpb,  ToL  u.  p.  27. 
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peace  of  the  natioD;  and  that  your  Highness  will  take  into  jour 
particular  care  the  present  condition  ot  Ireland,  and  endeavour,  bj 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means,  to  prevent  the  dangers  threat- 
ening that  kingdom :  all  which  we  make  our  request  to  your  High- 
ness to  undertake  and  exercise  till  farther  application  shall  he  made 
by  us,  which  shall  be  expedited  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  shall 
also  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  give  despatch  to  the  matten  re- 
commended to  us  by  your  Highness's  letter." 

The  representatives  of  the  commons,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  realm,  thus  sanctified,  by  their  unanimous  vote,  the 
enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  reinvested  him  with  the 
executive  government  by  a  more  formal  title  than  he  yet  possessed. 
He  delayed  answering  them  until  the  next  day,  and  his  answer  then 
was  laconic  and  ungracious.  **  My  lords  and  Grentleroen,"  said  he, 
**  I  am  glad  that  what  I  have  done  hath  pleased  you ;  and  as  you 
desire  me  to  continue  the  administration  of  afiairs,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  I  mu^t  recommend  to  you  the  consideration  of  affiiirs 
abroad,  which  maketh  it  fit  for  you  to  expedite  your  business,  not 
only  for  making  a  settlement  at  home  upon  a  good  foundation,  but 
for  the  safety  of  Europe.** 

The  tone  of  indifference  with  which  he  spoke  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  previous  and  subsequent,  could  not  have  been  rincere,  and 
was  scarcely  politic.  His  ambition,  his  genius,  his  Whole  life,  the 
notoriety  of  his  vast  designs,  must  have  made  his  affectation  palpa- 
ble. The  moroseness  of  his  temper,  however,  may  have  had  its  in* 
fluence,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  di^nsted  not  only  with  the  op- 
position of  the  churchmen  and  Tories,  but  with  those  of  his  own 
party  who  supported  the  rights  of  the  Princes?  his  wife.*  The  two 
houses,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  this  answer,  adjourned  over  to 
the  26th,  and  again,  without  entering  upon  public  business,  from 
the  26th  to  the  28th.  The  only  motion  of  any  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  former  day,  was  that  their  votes  should  be  print- 
ed. The  rejection  of  it  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
popular  assembly,  and  of  the  Revolution.  A  lively  sensation  is  said 
to  have  been  created  for  a  moment,  this  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
PembeKon,  Sawyer,  and  Finch  were  proposed  among  the  lawyers 
who  should  be  appointed  to  advise  in  matters  pf  law.  X^ords  Mor- 
daunt  and  Delamcre  declared,  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence, 
that  **ii^j  would  have  none  of  those  who  had  been  instruments  in 
the  late  reign:  upon  which,"  says  the  narrator,t  *'  a  damp  seized  all 
the  lords,  as  if  they  had  been  attacked,  in  flank  and  rear,  with  can- 

*  Sheflneld,  Duke  of  Buckln^htm.    Account  of  the  nevolution. 
f  Ra]pb,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note. 
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nons  and  mortars,  or  ^ith  the  thunder  of  Mount  Sinai.*'  The  law- 
yers appointed  were.  Chief  Baron  Montague,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Sir 
William  Dolben,  Sir  Creswell  Leving,  Sir  John  HoH,  Sir  Edward 
Neville,  Mesrieurs  Whitlock,  Bradbury,  and  Petit 

Tbb  inaction  of  six  days  in  the  convention,  notwithstanding  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prince  and  the  real  urgency  of  public  afiairs, 
could  have  proceeded  from  no  slight  cause.    The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  parties  and  their  chiefs  had  not  yet  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Prince  or  with  each  other.    Extraordinary 
activity  and  excitement  prevailed  in  the  interval.    It  seemed  to  be 
known  or  felt  that  the  settlement  of  the  government  was  still  an 
open  question.    The  press  was  put  in  requisition  with  new  industry 
and  zeal.    The  republicans  appealed  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  by  the  memory  and  example  of  Andrew  Doria,  and  his 
own  illustrious  ancestor.    They  should  have  recollected  that  he 
came  over,  not  to  play  the  part  of  Doria,  but  to  prevent  his  being 
disinherited  either  by  popery  or  by  a  republic.     The  succession  of 
the  Princess  was  strenuously  maintained  as  essential  to  the  monar* 
chy.    Those  who  defended  the  interests  of  the  exiled  king  told  the 
Prince,  his  honour  lay  in  the  strict  redemption  of  the  pledges  in  his 
first  declaration ;  and  that  by  acting  the  part  of  a  disinterested  ge- 
nerous deliverer  he  would  show  himself  great  without  ambition, — a 
hero  inspired  with  the  Roman  genius,  which  prized  liberty  above 
empire.     The  advocates  of  his  own  claims  proclaimed,  that  the  di- 
vine designation  of  a  ruler  of  the  people  by  a  signal  deliverance, 
was  never  more  manifest  ih  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews.    Such  were 
the  flying  sheets  and  half-sheets  which  issued  from  the  press,  like 
ephemem,  to  flutter  for  their  hour,  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  in 
every  variety  of  hue.    The  extent  to  which  measures  were  con- 
certed and  party  arrangements  made,  will  be  best  collected  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Hitherto  the  lords  had  taken  the  lead.  It  was  now  taken  by  the 
commons,  or  given  to  them  by  the  Prince.  He  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  commence  operations  where  he  had  the  most  strength. — 
The  commons,  on  the  28th  6f  January,  entered  upon  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  The  sphere  of  discussion  was  thus  vastly  extended, 
for  the  members  in  a  committee  were  not  limited  as  to  the  number 
of  their  speeches.  Mr.  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  pa- 
triot of  that  name,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  struck  the  first  direct  blow  at  the  au- 
thority of  King  James.  ^  I  tell  you  freely  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
''that  the  King  is  demised,  and  that  James  II.  is  no  longer  king  of 
England."    He  argued  that  the  King's  withdrawing  both  himself 
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and  the  great  seal  was  a  demise  of  the  crown;  and  mored  a  reaola- 
tion  to  that  efiect     It  was  a  bold  step,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  majo- 
rity  of  the  commons.    Either  the  Princess  of  Orange,  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  upon  a  demise,  would  succeed  as  next  heir.    It  was  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  throne  vacant  before  it  could  be  occupied  by 
the  Prince.    Sir  Richard  Temple,  brother  of  Sir  William,  recount- 
ed the  misdeeds  of  King  James,  and  maintained  that  thej  created 
a  vacancy  of  the  throne.    Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  a  leading  Tory, 
asked  the  lawyers,  whether  by  the  law  of  England  the  King  could 
be  deposed.     He  was  followed,  not  answered,  by  Wharton;  and 
made  a  second  appeal  to  the  long  robe,  which  called  up  Ser- 
geant Maynard.    This  Nestor  of  the  lawyers  answered,  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  not  whether  they  could  depose  King  James, 
but  whether  King  James  had  not  deposed  himself;  and  threw  in  in- 
flammatory and  irrelevant  topics  against  the  King  with  the  igno- 
rance or  bad  faith  of  the  meanest  pettifo^er.    *^  The  King,"  he 
said,  <' was  a  tyrant:  he  gave  up  Ireland  to  Irish  hands,  (alluding, 
doubtless,  to  Tyrconnel.)    Was  this  to  be  endured  ?    The  late  re- 
bellion in  Ireland  was  the  work  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  and  200,000 
Protestants  were  massacred  in  it  I    This  would  happen  in  England 
if  the  King  were  recalled.    There  was  not  a  popish  prince  in  Eu- 
rope who  would  not  destroy  all  Protestants;  and  the  gallant  prince, 
Don  Carlos,  because  he  inclined  to  Protestantism,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Inquisition  and  his  own  father,  in  Spain  1"    It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  expose  these  monstrous  falsifications.    A  member  very  per- 
tinently reminded  him,  that  he  was  not  pleading  at  Nia  Prius.    So- 
mers,  since  called  the  great  Lord  Somers,  cited  as  a  precedent  the 
case  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Sweden ;  and  concluded  that  James  IL, 
by  violating  the  original  compact  between  king  and  people,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power,  ab- 
solved the  people  from  their  allegiance.    Finch,  son  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  without 
first  supposing  a  state  of  nature,  suggessed  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
gent, and  disclaimed  any  desire  to  call  back  the  King.    ^  I  have 
heard,"  says  Sir  Robert  Howard,  **  that  the  King  has  his  crown  by 
divine  right :  we,  the  people,  have  a  divine  right  toa''    He  con- 
cluded with  the  opinion,  that  King  James,  by  violating  the  laws, 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne  was  vacant    Sir  Ro- 
bert Seymour,  a  Tory,  but  one  of  the  first  men  of  influence  who 
joined  the  Prince  at  Exeter,  argued  with  great  warmth  against,  the 
King's  alleged  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.    After  a 
vain  effi)rt  by  the  Tories  to  adjourn  the  debate,  the  committee  came 
to  the  following  memorable  resolution : — '*  That  King  James  the  Se- 
cond, helving  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
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dom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
and  bj  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  become  vacant''  This  resolution  having  been  reported  to 
the  house,  and  agreed  to^  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, chairman  of  the  committee,  to  be  by  him  carried  up  to  the 
lords. 

Next  day  the  state  of  the  nation  was  resumed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  and  the  following  Iresolution  was  agreed  to: — 
<<  That  it  hath  been  foand  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
popish  prince.''  King  James  and  his  son  were  now  disposed  of  by 
the  commons. 

Wharton,  the  same  whose  character  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land was  afterwffi*ds  drawn  witii  a  pen  of  iron  by  Swift,  threw  out 
a  suggestion  of  the  happy  prospects  of  the  nation  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  raised  to  the  throne.  <<  It  concerns  us," 
MjB  Lord  Falkland  in  reply,  <<  to  take  care  that,  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  has  secured  us  from  popery,  we  may  secure  ourselves 
from  arbitrary  power.  Before  we  consider  whom  we  shall  set  upon 
the  throne,  I  would  consider  what  powers  we  ought  to  give  the 
erown."  Sergeant  Maynard  deprecated  the  loss  of  time,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  their  undertaking  too  much,  ^*of  overloading  their 
horses,"  and  talked  sneeringly  of  a  new  Magna  Charta«  Pollexfen 
said  their  first  duty  was  to  fill  the  throne:  the  proposed  resolution 
to  secure  their  liberties  would  but  prepare  for  the  return  of  King 
James;  those  who  proposed  it  were  their  worst  enemies;  and  if  the 
noise  of  their  binding  the  Prince  were  to  go  beyond  sea,  it  would 
create  confusion.  <<  Will  you,"  said  Sir  R.  Seymour,  in  reply  to  the 
two  Whig  lawyers,  <<  establish  the  crown  and  not  secure  yourselves? 
What  care  I  for  what  is  done  abroad,  if  we  must  be  slaves  in  Eng- 
land to  this  or  that  man's  power?  If  people  are  drunk  and  rude 
below,  as  was  complained  of,  must  that  stop  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment?" This  last  question  appears  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  the  tur- 
bulent movements  of  the  populace  in  support  6f  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  the  parliamentary  history  at  this 
period  is  a  matter  of  regret  The  Whigs  and  Tories  would  now  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  places.  The  former  became  of  a  sudden 
strangely  insensible  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  subject  They  were  satisfied  with  deposing  James 
and  enthroning  William,  and  would  impose  the  triumph  of  their 
party  and  tlieir  idol  as  the  triumph  of  the  people.  The  Tories  took 
the  higher  ground  of  securing  tlie  nation  in  its  liberties,  and  to 
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them  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  the  flubsequeot  declaration  of 
rights. 

Mean  while  the  resolution  sent  up  by  the  commons  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  lords.  They,  too,  resolved  themselires 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  with  Lord  Danby  in  the  ehair. 
Lord  Nottingham  appeared  as  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  sysVem 
adopted  by  him  and  his  party  was  indirect  and  curious.  They  de- 
nied the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  but  supposed  it  vacant  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  whether  the  executive  power  should  be  vested  in  a  re- 
gent or  a  king.  This  was  the  great  question.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  a  regent,  the  vacancy  would  be  either  immaterial 
or  negatived.  The  only  record  of  the  debate  is  that  left  by  Burnet; 
it  is  merely  a  general  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides^  without 
the  names  of  the  speakers.  The  negligent  hardihood  of  his  asser- 
tions and  vocabulary  render  him  a  doubtful  guide. 

The  chief  supporters  of  Lord  Nottingham  were  the  brothers  Cla- 
rendoQ  and  Rochester.  It  has  been  observed  with  what  ungenerous 
zeal  Lord  Clarendon  joined  and  counselled  the  Prince  of  Orange 
against  the  falling  or  fallen  King.  He  was  now  as  strenooudy  op- 
posed to  the  Prince.  Conscience,  however  mistaken,  should  be  an 
object  of  respect;  but  this  merit  was  denied  to  Lord  Clarendon.  His 
relapse  was  ascribed  to  his  being  disappointed  in  the  hape  of  return- 
ing to  the  government  of  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  in  his  feigned  over- 
tures of  surrender,  made  it  a  condition  that  he'  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  enemy  whom  he  had  displaced.  The  Prince  was,  in 
consequence,  deaf  to  Lord  Clarendon's  suggestions  and  hopesL 
Those  lords  and  their  party  maintained,  that  if  upon  any  pretence 
the  nation  might  depose  its  king,  the  crown  would  become  elective 
and  precarious;  the  right  of  judging  the  king  would  be  acknowledged 
in  the  people,  and  the  government  would  ultimately  become  repub- 
lican. Lord  Nottingham  is  said  to  have  nearly  carried  with  him  a 
majority  of  the  house  by  citing  and  arguing  on  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  regency  in  Portugal.  This  is  scarcely  credible.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  mere  court  revolution  produced  by  court  intrigue  in  a 
despotic  monarchy.  A  precedent  for  the  settlement  of  the  British 
government  might  as  well  have  been  taken  from  Moscow  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  queen  of  Portugal,  a  French  princess,  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  brutalities  of  her  husband,  King  Alphonso,  loved 
his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  divorcing  and 
dethroning  the  one,  and  making  the  other  her  husband,  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom;  and  succeeded  by  means  of  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  and  her  own  dexterous  and  daring  arts.  Lords  Halifax  and 
Danby  were  the  chief  speakers  on  the  other  side.  DiflferiDg  in 
their  ultimate  views,  they  had  a  common  interest  in  resisting  the 
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BppointmeDt  of  a  regent  They  maintained  that  a  regency,  which 
implied  the  right  to  deprive  the  King  of  all  power,  and  on  the  ad- 
mitted ground  of  his  misgovern ment,  involved  that  of  appointing 
another  king  in  his  place;  that  the  government  of  a  regent  in  the 
name  of  King  James  would  perplex  the  mind  and  compromise  the 
tranquillity  of  the  nation,  by  presenting  to  it  the  anomaly  of  two 
kings;  one  with  the  right  without  the  exercise,  the  other  with  the 
exercise  without  the  right  The  question  was  decided  in  favour  of 
a  king  and  against  a  regent  on  a  division  of  fifty^one  against  forty- 
4une. 

This  was  a  close  and  alarming  minority.  The  scale  was  turned 
%y  the  absence  of  three  peers,  Lords  Churchill,  Huntingdon,  and 
Mulgrave.  Indisposition  was  the  cause  publicly  assigned  for  the 
absence  of  Lord  Churchill:  others  accounted  for  it  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Princess  Anne, 
by  a  good  bribe  to  the  husband  of  Lady  Churchill,  her  favourite, 
and  an  engagement  to  procure  the  settlement  of  a  large  pension 
by  parliament  upon  herself.*  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  how- 
ever,  in  the  vindication  of  her  life,  which  she  published  several 
years  later,  declares  that,  after  haviltg,  for  a  time,  counselled  the 
Princess  Anne  to  maintain  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  her  place 
in  the  succession,  she  saw  that  opposition  would  be  vain,  advised 
the  Princess  to  accept  the  pension,  and  took  this  step  in  the  most 
disinterested  spirit,  with  the  sanction  of  Lady  Russel  and  Doctor 
Tillotson.  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  cast  imputations  upon 
his  acquaintance  and  contemporaries  with  little  scruple,  and  the 
Duchess  had  some  credit  for  veracity;  but  avarice  and  venality  were 
the  vices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Of  the  prelates,  those  of  London  and  Bristol  only  voted  in  the 
majority.  The  general  opposition  of  the  spiritual  peers  has  been 
ascribed  by  Kennet  and  Echard  to  their  horror  of  the  doctrine  of 
deposing  kings  as  <<  an  art  and  part  of  popery,"  and  this  rash  asser- 
tion is  echoed  by  churchmen  even  at  the  present  day.f  The  popes, 
it  is  true,  claimed  a  deposing  power^-^but  as  their  spiritual  and  ex- 
clusive privilege;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Church  of  Rome  would 
regard  a  rival  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  lay  people,  with  as  much 
devout  horror  and  prudent  fear  as  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  attempt  to  identify  two  principles  oppo- 
site as  the  poles,  only  show  that  theologians  will  break  through  all 
restraints  of  good  faith  and  discretion  in  their  eagerness  to  defame  a 
rival  creed. 

*  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking^ham.    Account  of  the  Beyolution. 
t  See  l}*Oyky'9  Life  of  Sancroft. 
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The  lonls,  with  more  method  and  perspicuitji  resolved  the  en- 
cumbered resolution  of  the  commons  into  several  distinct  proposi- 
tions. On  the  30th  of  January  they  put  the  question,  whether  there 
was  an  original  contract  between  the  King  and  people,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  fifty-three  to  forty-six.  The 
pumber  present  upon  this  division  was  thus  less  than  on  the  former 
by  three;  and  the  majority  gained  an  accession  of  six,  among  whom 
are  reckoned  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Southampton,  Grafton,  aod 
Northumberland.  It  was  next  voted  that  the  original  contract  had 
been  violated  by  King  James,  and,  apparently,  without  a  division. 
The  question  oti  both  resolutions,  but  particularly  on  the  former, 
was  the  beaten  one  between  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  natu- 
ral right  of  the  people. 

The  next  day,  January  3 1st,  was  that  appointed  for  a  solemn 
thanksgiving.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  had  been  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  lords,  and  Burnet,  as  chaplain  to  the  Prince^  he- 
fore  the  commons.  The  Bishop  excused  himself  on  the  pretence, 
it  is  called,  of  indisposition,  and  the  honour  was  so  little  desired, 
that  it  came  down  to  Dr.  Gee,  another  of  the  Prince's  chaplains. 
According  to  ^ir  John  Reresby,  the  demonstrations  of  jojwere 
languid.  Other  contemporaries  state  that  the  day  was  strictly  kept, 
that  sermons  were  preached  in  all  the  churches,  and  that  there  were 
honfires  and  ringing  of  bells  in  tlie  evening.*  The  lords,  after  the 
•ervice  of  thanksgiving,  immediately  resumed  their  deliberations, 
and  voted  two  most  important  amendments  to  the  resolution  of  the 
commons:  the  first,  the  substitution  of  the  word  « deserted  "  for 
the  word  <«  abdicated;"  the  second,  that  the  words  "  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  become  vacant,"  should  be  left  out  These  amend- 
ments were  not  carried  without  vehement  debate,  no  traces  of  which 
remain  beyond  the  loose  and  general  terms  of  Bishop  Burnet.  The 
majority  was  eleven. 

The  King  having  been  thus  declared  to  have  deserted  the  throne, 
and  the  throne  declared  not  vacant,  either  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
the  Princess  of  Orange  must^  of  necessity,  have  succeeded  as  next 
heir,  A  motion  was  made — ^by  whom  does  not  appear— for  an  in- 
.quiry  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  rejected 
with  indignation.!  It  was  next  moved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  should  be  declared  king  and  queen:  this  motion  was  also 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  five.    The  court  party,  as  that  of  the 

Prince  of  Orange  was  now  called,  looked  upon  their  cause or, 

what  was  either  the  same  thing,  or  touched  them  more  nearly— 
iheir  interests  and  their  safety,  in  fearful  hazard.    A  petition,  pal- 

•LuttDiar>%  t  Burnet,  vol  iii.  388. 
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pably  designed  to  iatimidate  the  house  of  lords^  was  got  up  in  the 
citj  by  threats  and  violence.  It  was  carried  from  house  to  house, 
presented  to  persons  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  for  signa- 
ture, and  borne  or  escorted  by  a  mob  to  the  very  doors  of  the  con- 
vention. The  prayer,  or  admonition,  rather,  of  the  petitioners  was, 
in  substance,  that  the  Protestant  interest  was  in  extreme  peril,  and 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  immediate  elevation  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  the  means 
takea  to  obtain  signatures,  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  lords 
unsigned,  and,  on  that  ground,  only,  rejected  by  them  as  informal. 
The  commons  more  frankly  rejected  it,  as  a  violation  of  the  free- 
dom of  their  deliberations.  The  Prince  and  his  friends  were  sus- 
pected and  accused  of  having  contrived  this  turbulent  movement  of 
the  populace  to  overawe  the  lords.*  They  vindicated  themselves 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  prohibition,  issued  in  pursuance  of  orders 
from  the  Prince.  This  defence  was  insufficient:  the  petition  was 
earried  up  en  the  31st  of  January,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  procla- 
mation, dated  the  4th  of  February,-^  begins  with  stating,  that  the 
Prince's  pleasure  had  been  signified  to  him  that  day.  A  tardy  pro- 
hibition, which  allowed  the  terror  of  being  "  dewitted  '*  to  operate, 
during  five  days,  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  refractory  lords  and 
almost  all  the  bishops,  either  favours  the  charge  or  proves  nothing. 
But  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  implicate  the  Prince  or  those 
about  him,  and  movements  of  the  rabble  are  easily  and  most  fre- 
quently produced  by  their  own  passions. 

A  motion  was  made  on  the  Ist  of  February,  that  the  amendments 
should  be  sent  down  to  the  commons.  This  produced  a  second  ve- 
hement debate,  and  the  division  of  the  preceding  day  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Forty  peers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  rival  politicians, 
Halifax  and  Danby,  recorded  their  protests.  Tlie  vote  of  the  com* 
mens,  declaring  popery  a  disqualification  for  the  throne,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  agreed  to  unanimously;  and  it  was  ordered,  with  the 
same  unanimity,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King 
James,  on  the  6th  of  February,  should  not  be  observed.  The  two 
last  motions  neither  propitiated  the  commons,  nor  screened  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  lords  from  the  suspicion  and  express  charge  of  secret- 
ly designing  to  bring  back  the  Eing,):  On  the  2d  of  February  the 
amendments  of  the  lords  were  brought  down  to  the  commons.  Af- 
ter a  short  discussion,  they  were  severally  rejected,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  reasons  for  this  vote,  to  be  submitted  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  upper  house.  The  commons  then  adjourned  over 
from  Saturday  the  2d  to  Monday  the  4th  of  February.    Mr.  Hamp-^ 

•  Reresby,  310.  tLatt.D]a]7,  ♦  Phari  HisL  voL  v.  Inteireg. 
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den^  chairmen  of  the  committee^  reported  the  following  reasons, 
which  are  inserted  because  they  imbody,  in  the  most  compact  and 
authentic  form,  an  abstract  of  the  arguments  of  the  commons. 

<<  To  the  first  amendment  proposed  by  the  lords  to  be  made  ta 
the  vote  of  the  commons  of  the  28th  of  January,  instead  of  the 
word  <  abdicated/  to  insert  the  word  <  deserted,'  the  commons  do 
not  agree;  because  the  word  < deserted'  doth  not  fully  express  the 
conclusion  necessarily  inferred  from  the  premises  to  which  your 
lordships  have  agreed;  for  your  lordships  have  agreed,  that  King 
James  II.  hath  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people^ 
and  hath  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  ouk 
of  the  kingdom.     Now  the  word  *  deserted '  respects  only  the  with- 
drawing, but  the  word  ^abdicated'  respects  the  whole;  for  which 
purpose  the  commons  made  choice  of  it.    The  commons  do  not 
agree  to  the  second  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words,  'And  that 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.'     1.  Because  they  conceive  that  as 
they  may  well  infer  from  so  much  of  their  own  vote  as  your  lord- 
ships have  agreed  unto,  that  King  James  II.  has  abdicated  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant;  so  that  if  they 
should  admit  your  lordships'  amendment,  that  he  hath  only  deserted 
the  government,  yet  even  thence  it  would  follow  that  the  throne  is 
vacant  as  to  King  James  II.;  deserting  the  government  being,  in 
true  construction,  deserting  the  throne.     2.  The  commons  conceive 
they  need  not  prove  unto  your  lordships,  that  as  to  any  other  per- 
son the  throne  is  also  vacant;  your  lordships  (as  they  conceive)  have 
already  admitted  it  by  your  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
25th  of  December  last,  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  both  civil  and  military;  and  to  take  into  his  care  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  till  the  meeting  of  this  convention.     In  pursuance 
of  such  letters,  and  by  your  lordships  renewing  the  same  address  to 
his  Highness  (as  to  public  affairs  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland)  since 
you  met, -and  by  appointing  days  of  public  thanksgivings  to  be  oh* 
served  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  all  which  the  commons  con- 
ceive do  imply,  that  it  was  your  lordships'  opinion  that  the  throne 
was  vacant,  and  to  signify  so  much  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom. 
3.  It  is  from  those  who  are  upon  the  throne  of  England  (when 
there  are  any  such)  from  whom  the  people  of  England  ought  to  re- 
ceive protection;  and  to  whom,  for  that  cause,  they  owe  the  alle- 
giance of  subjects;  but  there  being  none  now  from  whom  they  ex- 
pect regal  protection,  and  to  whom,  for  that  cause,  they  owe  the  al- 
legiance of  subjects,  the  commons  conceive  the  throne  is  vacant" 

A  conference  having  been  proposed  and  accepted,  the  members 
of  the  same  committee  were  appointed  to  manage  it.    Mr.  Hamp* 
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den,  next  day,  reported  to  the  house,  that  the  conference  had  taken 
place,  that  the  lords  persisted  in  their  amendments,  and  that  Lord 
Nottingham  stated  their  reasons  to  the  following  effect: — "  That  the 
lords  did  insist  upon  the  first  amendment  of  the  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  of  the  28th  of  January  last,  instead  of  the  word  'abdi- 
cated' to  have  the  word  'deserted.'     1.  Because  the  lords  do  not 
find  that  the  word  < abdicated'  is  a  word  known  to  the  common  law 
of  England;  and  the  lords  hope  the  commons  will  agree  to  make 
use  of  such  words  only  whereof  the  meaning  may  be  understood 
according  to  law,  and  not  of  such  as  will  be  liable  to  doubtful  inter- 
pretations.   2.  Because  in  the  most  common  acceptation  of  the  civil 
law,  abdication  is  a  voluntary  express  act  of  renunciation,  which 
is  not  in  this  case,  and  doth  not  follow  from  the  premises^  that  King 
James  II.  by  having  withdrawn  himself,  aAer  having  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  government,  by  breaking  the  origi- 
nal contract  between  king  and  people,  and  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  may  be  more  properly  said  to  have  abdicated  than 
deserted."    He  said,  the  lords  did  insist  on  the  second  amendnient 
to  leave  out  the  words, ''  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant,"  for  this 
reason:  "for  that  although  the  lords  have  agreed  that  the  King  has 
deserted  the  government,  and  therefore  have  made  application  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administrfition  of  the 
government,  and  thereby  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  there  can  be  no  other  inference  drawn  from  thence, 
but  only  that  the  exercise  of  the  government  by  King  James  II.  is 
ceased,  so  as  the  lords   were  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation 
against  the  return  of  the  said  king  into  this  kingdom ;  but  not  that 
there  was  either  such  an  abdication  by  him,  or  such  a  vacancy  in 
the  throne,  as  that  the  crown  was  thereby  become  elective^  to 
which  they  cannot  agree:  1.  Because  by  the  constitution  of  the 
government,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  not  elective.     2,  Be- 
cause no  act  of  the  King  alone  can  bar  or  destroy  the  right  of  his 
heirs  to  the  crown;  and  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  third  reason 
alleged  by  the  commons^  if  the  throne  be  vacant  of  King  James 
II.,  allegiance  is  due  to  such  person  as  the  right  of  succession  doth 
belong  to." 

The  commons  again  put  the  question  upon  the  lords'  amend- 
ments, and  rejected  the  first,  substituting  desertion  for  abdication, 
without  a  division;  the  second,  denying  the  vacancy  of  the  throne^ 
by  a  majority  of  282*to  151.  The  dissentient  Tories,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  had  allowed  the  amendments  to  be  rejected  without 
dividing,  when  sent  down  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  thtj  employed  the  Sunday's  recess  in  concerting 
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their  operations  and  rallying  their  force,  and  the  result  was  the 
above  respectable  if  not  formidable  minority. 

The  commons  now  desired  a  free  conference  with  the  lords,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  last  conference,  and  appointed  managers. 
The  lords  acceded,  and  appointed  managers  on  their  behalf.  No 
conference  on  record  has  involved,  before  or  since,  matters  of  sach 
moment.  A  direct  rupture  between  the  two  great  orders  ctf  the 
state  and  the  community,  an  executive  power  irregular  or  usurped, 
civil  war,  with  the  aggravation  of  foreign  troops  already  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  the  eountry — these  were  among  the  consequences  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  failure.  Both  houses  selected  from  tbdr 
respective  majorities  the  members  most  dexterous  in  debate,  or  who 
had  most  weight  of  character.  Many  of  them  were  persons  emi- 
nent in  their  day;  but  there  are  very  few  names  truly  historic.  The 
ehief  speakers  were,  on  behalC  of  the  commons,  Hampden,  Somers, 
Holt,  Maynard,  PoUexfen,  Temple  (Sir  Richard,)  Howard  (Sir  Ro- 
bert,) Treby  (Sir  George,)  Sacheverell;  on  the  side  of  the  lords, 
Nottingham,  Clarendon,  Rochester,  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Pem- 
broke. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Hampden.  He  maintained  the 
propriety  of  using  the  term  "  abdicated "  as  more  comprehensive 
than  '<  deserted,''  and  called  ujM>n  the  lords  to  admit  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  or  declare  who  filled  it  Somers,  who  came  next,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  word  ^<  abdicated.'*  He  cited  jurists  and  lexico- 
graphers, Grotius,  BrisoniuS)  Budeus,  Spigelius,  and  the  code,  to 
prove  that  desertion  was  an  abandonment,  admitting  the  right  to 
return  and  resume — abdication,  an  absolute,  irrevocable  renuncia- 
tion $  and  therefore  the  more  proper  word:  first,  as  a  consequence 
from  the  King's  violation  of  the  original  contract,  which  the  lords 
had  voted;  next,  as  effectually  shutting  out  King  James,  which  ob- 
ject the  lords  professed.  Holt  took  the  same  views,  with  less  of 
verbal  criticism,  and  upon  broader  principles.  He  denied  that  to 
abdicate  implied  an  express  voluntary  act  of  renunciation,  and 
maintained  that  both  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  civil 
law,  there  may  be  a  renunciation  by  acts  done,  without  any  express 
voluntary  deed  or  document  The  government  and  the  magistracy 
were,  he  said,  a  trust,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  or 
subvernve  of  that  trust  was  the  most  decisive  disclaimer  of  it  Both 
these  eminent  lawyers  maintained,  that  the  non-use  of  the  term 
**  abdication  "  in  the  law  books  was  no  objection,  for  it  was  a  word 
of  known  signification,  used  by  the  best  authors,  and  neither  was  the 
word  "  desertion  "  known  to  the  common  law.  Lord  Nottingham 
interposing,  narrowed  the  discussion,  and  brought  it  to  its  true  bear- 
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ing.  The  main  objection,  he  said,  of  the  lords  to  the  term  ^  abdi* 
cated,''  lay  in  the  consequence  which  the  commons  appeared  to 
draw  from  it,  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.  "Whether," 
said  he,  "  do  you  mean  that  the  throne  is  so  vacant  as  to  null  the 
succession  in  the  hereditary  line,  which  we  say  will  make  the  crown 
elective?'  Sergeant  Maynard,  instead  of  meeting  the  question^ 
indulged  in  vague  common-places,  and  the  analogies  of  vulgar  ad- 
vocacy at  the  bar.  "  Supplying  a  present  defect  in  the  government 
would  not,''  he  said,  ^^make  the  crown  elective.  The  commons 
apprehended  there  was  such  a  defect,  and  a  present  necessity  to 
supply  it.  If,"  said  he, "  the  attempting  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
subject  and  subversion  of  the  constitution  be  not  as  much  an  abdica- 
tion as  the  attempting  of  a  father  to  cut  his  sop's  throat,  I  know 
not  what  is."  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  lords  ad- 
mitted all  this;  and,  according  to  his  own  analogy^  proposed  to  ap- 
point a  regent  in  the  one  case,  as  a  guardian  would  have  been 
appointed  in  the  other.  He  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  ^^  the  com- 
mons di(J  not  mean  to  say  the  crown  of  England  was  always  and 
perpefually  elective ;"  and  thus  left  it  to  be  understood,  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  commons  did  mean  the  crown  of  England  to  be  elec- 
tive for  that  time. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  So- 
mers,  admitted  that,  according  to  Grotius,  there  might  be  an  abdi- 
cation by  mere  overt  acts;  but  said  that  Grotius  interposed  this 
caution, — provided  there  be  no  yielding  to  the  times;  no  forsaking 
merely  for  the  present,  with  the  purpose  of  returning;  nothing  of 
force  or  just  fear.  "  I  speak  not,"  said  he,  "  of  mal-administ ration 
now :  of  that  hereafter."  The  Bishop  referred  %o  Somers  by  name. 
It  would  be  expected  that  the  latter  should  have  risen  to  vindicate 
his  own  argument ;  but  the  point  was  taken  up  by  Maynard,  who 
threw  aside  the  argument  and  authorities  of  hb  junior  colleague, 
with  a  presumption  which  may  excite  a  smile,  at  this  day,  upon  a 
retrospect  of  the  two  men.  "  We  have,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  for  your 
lordships'  satisfaction,  shown  its  meaning  in  foreign  authors;  but  we 
are  not,  I  hope,  going  to  learn  English  from  foreign  authors.  It  is 
an  English  word,  and  we  can,  without  their  aid,  tell  the  meaning  of 
our  own  tongue."  Then  returning  to  the  expressly  excepted  ques* 
tion  of  maladministration,  he  illustrates  it  once  more  by  a  pettifog- 
ging analogy : — *^  If  two  of  us,"  said  he,  ^  make  an  agreement  to 
help  and  defend  each  other  from  any  one  that  should  assault  us  in  a 
journey,  and  he  that  is  with  me  turns  upon  me  and  breaks  my  head, 
he  has  undoubtedly  abdicated  my  assistance  and  revoked  the  said 
agreement."  The  Bbhop  resumed,  and  discussed  the  question  upon 
broad  principles,  in  a  tone  of  good  faith  which  contrasted  very  per- 
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ceptibly  and  favourably  with  the  manner  of  the  commons.     He 
cited  and  adopted  the  distinction  of  Grotius,  between  a  right,  and 
the  exercise  of  it :  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  the  rigbt  ma j  be 
vacated  in  two  ways^  the  one,  natural  incapacity,  such  as  lunacy, 
infancy,  doting  old  age,  or  disease  which  excluded  human  inter- 
course,— the  other  moral,  such  as  '*  a  full  and  irremoveable  persua- 
non  in  a  false  religion,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity." 
It  may  be  asked  in  passing,  how  this  incapacity  of ''a  false  religion" 
IB  to  be  determined  and  agreed  on?    Popery  is  a  false  religion,  and 
contrary  to  Christianity,  in  the  conviction  of  Protestants;  Protes- 
tantism the  same,  in  the  conviction  of  Catholics;  and  episcopacy, 
whether  popish  or  Protestant,  is  or  then  was  Antichrist  to  the  pres- 
byterians.     But  the  Bishop  afterwards  meets  the  objection  in  some 
measure,  by  using  the  phrase  ^'  contrariety  of  religion," — meaning 
contrariety  to  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.    He  contended, 
that  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  vacant  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment resulting  from  either  of  those  incapacities,  moral  or  physical, 
should  be  supplied,  by  vesting  the  exercise,  and  that  only,  in  another 
person,  and  leaving  the  line  of  succession,  and  the  right  itself,  invio- 
late.    *'  If>  however,''  said  the  Bishop  in  conclusion,  *'  it  be  declared 
that  this  '  abdication '  of  James  II.  reaches  no  farther  than  himself 
and  the  right  line  of  succession  shall  be  continued,  that,  I  hope,  will 
make  all  of  one  mind  in  this  important  affair." 

To  appreciate  this  last  suggestion  of  the  Bishop,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  two  daughters  of  James  were  bred  up  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  word  <<  Church/'  embraced  not  only  the  established 
religion,  bi^t  the  state  and  constitution,  and  even  all  the  public  vir- 
tue in  the  realm.  The  Princess  Anne  designated  the  High  Church 
or  High  Tory  by  the  name  of  the  honest  party.  The  Tories,  how- 
ever, it  should  in  justice  be  allowed,  had  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
public  honesty  and  independence.  The  Bishops  and  High  Church 
party  would  have  willingly  capitulated  with  the  commons,  if  the 
aucoession  were  declared  in  the  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Calvinist  or  conforming  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  commons,  and  the  overture  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  not  even  noticed  in  the  conference. 

Lord  Clarendon  maintained,  that  no  act  of  the  King  alone  could 
bar  or  destroy  the  right  of  his  heir;  and  observed,  in  reply  to  Ser- 
geant Maynard,  that,  if  they  broke  through  the  line  of  succession 
then,  others  coming  after  them  might  take  the  same  liberty,  with 
the  farther  justification  of  an  express  precedent  Lord  Nottingham 
proposed  that  the  question  of  abdication  should  be  postponed,  and 
that  of  vacancy  disposed  of  first.  It  was  urged  by  Sir  George 
Treby,  that  this  would  be  passing  over  the  premise,  to  discuss  the 
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conclusion.  Lord  Nottingham  rejoinedi  that  he  understood  iho 
<<  abdication ''  to  be  itself  a  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  first  propo- 
sition,  that  the  King  had  violated  the  original  contract,  and  that  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  was  merely  joined  with  it  by  a  copulative,  as 
a  second  conclusion  from  the  same  premises.  He  suggested,  that 
some  third  term,  which  would  limit  the  vacation  of  the  throne  to 
King  James,  might  be  found,  and  thus  the  two  houses  might  agree 
on  the  supposition  which  he  made;  and  the  commons,  he  supposed, 
would  admit  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  break  the  line  of  de- 
scent. The  commons  were  deaf  to  this  overture;  aod  Sir  Georgo 
Treby,  whilst  he  contended  for  the  word  *' abdicated,^  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  Lord  Nottingham,  <Uhat  it  was  in  the  nature  of/^  as  he 
expressed  it,  <<a  double  conclusion.''  This  dispute  arose  from  the 
oonfused  and  illogical  language  of  the  resolution.  Sir  George  Tre- 
by, having  referred  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  y.,was  interrupted 
by  Lord  Pembroke  with  the  remark,  that  the  abdication  of  that 
Prince  was  an  express  and  solemn  act.  This  is  all  that  is  assigned 
here  to  Lord  Pembroke  by  the  Parliamentary  History;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  another  authority,  that  he  compared  the  King's  flight  to 
that  of  a  man  who  ran  out  of  his  house  because  it  was  on  fire,  or 
that  of  a  merchant  who  threw  his  goods  overboard  in  a  storm  to 
save  his  life;  neither  of  which  could  be  construed  an  absolute  re- 
nunciation.* Lord  Nottingham  urged  the  maxim,  so  called,  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,-^a  pernicious  ambigu- 
ity, calculated  to  delude  kings;  and  Lord  Clarendon  said,  that  the 
expression  of  breaking  the  original  contract  was  new  in  that  place, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  their  law  books  or  records.  The  commons 
admitted  that  the  King's  ministers  and  officers,  not  himself,  were 
responsible,  but  only  where  the  instances  of  misgovernment  were 
slight  and  few;  and  reminded  Lord  Clarendon,  with  something  near 
sarcastic  triumph,  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  vote  of  the  lords, 
affirming  the  existence  and  the  breach  of  the  original  contract. 
Lord  Rochester  repeated  the  suggestion,  that  if  the  commons  de- 
clared their  meaning  to  be  that  King  James  had  abdicated  only  for 
himself,  both  sides  might  concur.  A  pause  followed,  and  Hampden 
proposed  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  second  amendment.  No 
peer  objected,  and  the  commons  acted  upon  this  as  a  tacit  assent 

A  long  and  laboured  discussion  now  followed  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  The  same  arguments  were  repeated  and  reiterated 
with  a  fatiguing  monotony.  Sacheverel  said,  that,  if  King  James 
had  merely  lost  the  exercise,  and  continued  in  the  office,  and  was 
still  king,  all  the  acts  hitherto  done  by  the  convention   rn  both 
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houses  were  unwarranUblei  aad  the  nation  eould  not  relieve  ilself. 
Follexfeoy  in  an  argument  at  once  subtle  and  perplexed,  contended 
that  the  power  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  were  the  same;  that, 
to  deprive  King  James  of  the  exercise  of  his  power,  was  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingship,  which  the  lords  therefore  had  already  done  by 
vesting  the  administration  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Lord  Claren- 
don asked  whether  the  throne  in  their  sense  was  vacant  as  to  King 
James  only,  or  also  as  to  him,  his  heirs  and  successors?    Pollexfeoy 
instead  of  answering,  put  another  question, — Whether,  as  they  de- 
nied the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  would  be  pleased  to  state  who 
filled  it?    Lord  Pembroke  made  a  good  reply* — that,  admitting  the 
existence  of  an  heir,  the  throne  was  not  the  less  full,  because  they 
could  not,  at  the  moment^  name  that  heir  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons.    Sergeant  Maynard  answered  this  by  urging  the  maxim  of 
law,  that  no  man  has  an  heir  while  he  lives, — thus  applying  rigo- 
rously a  legal  maxim,  having  reference  rather  to  other  descents  than 
those  of  the  crown,  and  in  an  unforeseen  and  unprecedented  emer- 
gency, for  which  the  law,  by  his  own  admission,  did  not.  provide. 
The  lords  urged,  with  more  soundness  and  fairness,  that  their  busi- 
ness was  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,- where  the  letter  was 
wanting,  and  to  regard  the  King's  desertion  of  the  government  as  a 
civil  death,  by  which,  as  by  his  natural  death,  the  crown  should  de* 
sccnd  to  the  next  heir.  The  case  of  Richard  IL,  in  which  the  throne 
was  declared  vacant,  as  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record,  was  cited 
by  Somers.    Rochester  and  Clarendon  replied^  that  Richard  IL  had 
resigned  the  crown  by  a  formal  instrument     Neither  side  could 
gain  much  by  this  precedent     Fraud  and  violence  silenced  right 
and  law  in  almost  every  part  of  the  transaction.    Sir  Robert  Howard 
found  in  it  a  precedent  of  election:  for  the  Earl  of  March,  he  said, 
not  Henry  IV.,  was  next  heir;  cited  the  maxim,  ^  salus popuU m- 
prema  lex  etto;^^  asked  those  who  were  so  scrupulous  about  the  li- 
neal succession,  whether  they  had  not  already  broken  it  by  ex* 
eluding  a  popish  heir;  and  whether  they  should  not  resort  to  elec- 
tion, if  no  Protestant  heir  remained.     The  Earl  of  Nottingham  re- 
capitulated the  case  of  the  lords: — '<  You  seem,''  said  he  to  the 
commons,  *<  to  understand  your  own  words  to  mean  less  than  they 
really  import     You  would  not  make  the  kingdom  elective,  and  yet 
you  talk  of  supplying  the  vacancy  by  the  lords  and  commons.    You 
do  not  say  that  the  King  has  abdicated  the  crown  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  yet  you  speak  of  a  vacancy,  and  say  nothing  of  a  succes- 
sion.   You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  mean.     If  you  mean  by  abdica- 
tion aad  vacancy,  only  that  the  King  has  left  the  government,  and 
it  is  devolved  on  the  next  heir,  we  may  agree.    Any  government 
is  better  than  none.     I  desire,  earnestly,  we  may  enjoy  our  ancient 
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constitution."    Temple,  Foley,  and  Eyre,  0poke  on  behalf  of  the 
commons,  and  the  discussion  terminated. 

The  subject  matter  and  debates  in  this  memorable  conference 
have  been  declared  pedantic  and  puerile  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
other  writers  of  more  unbiassed  temper;  and  the  Bishop  farther  says, 
that,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  nation,  the  commons  had 
the  advantage.  The  comparative  merits  should  not  be  judged  from 
the  above  glimpse  of  the  arguments;  but  those  who  read  the  full  de- 
bate carefully  and  impartially  will  hardly  agree  with  either  opinion. 
There  was  much  of  verbal  criticism  in  the  discussion,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  consisted  of  the  two  antagonist  principles  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  indefeasible  succession  on  the  one  side:  the  natural  right 
of  the  community  to  resist,  control,  modify,  or  elect  its  govern- 
ment, on  the  other.  Botii  parties  had  their  reservations,  and  placed 
themselves  in  what  is  somewhat  affectedly,  but  very  intelligibly, 
called  a  false  position.  The  high  church  and  Tory  lords  aban- 
doned more  than  they  avowed  of  their  professed  doctrines.  The 
Whigs  acted  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  avowed,  upon  the 
principle  since  called  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  the  lords 
were,  of  the  two^  the  more  ingenuous  and  consistent  in  their  princi- 
ples and  arguments. 

The  resolution  of  the  commons  was  so  deficient  in  perspicuity 
and  logic,  that  oiie  of  their  managers,  after,  it  has  been  observed, 
calling  the  abdication  a  premise,  admitted  it  to  be  a  conclusion,  and 
then  sought  refuge  in  the  solecism  of  a  double  conclusion.  The 
substance  of  it,  in  a  logical  form^  may  stand  thus: — The  King,  by 
violating  the  original  contract,  abdicated;  and  by  abdicating,  vacated 
the  throne.  It  was  a  sort  of  soriieSj  in  which  the  abdication  was 
intended  to  be  a  conclusion  as  to  what  goes  immediately  before,  and 
a  premise  as  to  what  immediately  follows.  But,  in  point  of  fact  or 
logic,  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
abdication,  that  it  should  be  fre^.  Every  abdication  recorded  by 
Livy,  from  the  first  dictatorship  down  to  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  is 
voluntary.  Grotias  says  it  mtrst  be  voluntary  and  free,  whether  done 
by  inconsistent  overt-act  or  by  express  renunciation.  The  commons 
«aid  that  King  James  had,  even  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  abdicated, 
because  he,  of  his  free  will,  committed  those  violations  of  the  origi- 
nal contract,  of  which  his  abdication,  so  called,  was  the  consequence. 
Now,  if  this  be  admitted,  and  King  James  voluntarily  deposed  him- 
self, it  will  follow  that  the  judicial  execution  of  a  criminal  is  a  sui- 
cide; for  the  criminal  voluntarily  committed  the  crime  by  which 
his  life  became  forfeit  Here  the  language  of  the  law  and  of  the 
community  suggests  the  proper  word  <' forfeiture, '^  which  should 
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hare  been  applied  to  James  11.  Forfeiture,  not  abdieation,  is  the 
true  conclusion  from  the  violation  of  the  original  contract  as  a  pre- 
mise. To  take  abdication  as  a  premise: — ^^Did  King  James,  by  ab- 
dicating, (supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  did  abdicate,}  thereby  va- 
cate the  throne?  Grotius,  in  the  very  citation  of  Somers,  says, 
«  Jure  naturali  quisque  suum potest  abdieare,^  But  a  life  right 
only,  not  a  perpetuity,  was  vested  in  King  James,  who,  therefore^ 
could  abdicate  only  the  life  right,  and  not  the  inheritance.  Abdica* 
tion,  therefore,  was  not  a  premise  from  which  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  would  follow  as  a  consequence.  Let  the  word  forfeiture  be 
substituted,  and  the  vacancy  will  follow  as  a  resistless  conclusioa.  It 
is  true,  Sergeant  Maynard  tried  to  prop  up  the  false  consequence  de- 
duced by  the  commons  with  the  maxim.  Nemo  eat  hseres  vivenits; 
but  the  men  of  more  enlarged  sense  and  principles  on  his  side  dis- 
dained to  take  it  up. 

The  Whigs  of  1688  took  a  narrow  view-of  the  national  emer- 
gency, and  their  own  mission.  They  should  have  achieved  the 
Revolution  as  a  great  original  transaction,  and  sought  precedents  to 
justify  It  among  similar  transactions  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Grotius,  whose  authority  was  often  quoted,  and  implicitly  respected 
on  both  sides,  would  have  supplied  an  historic  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  his  abstractions.  Philippo  ob  violatas  leges  imperium 
abrogatunif  says  he,  speaking  of  the  Dutch  revolution.  It  appears 
that  the  republicans  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  proposed 
that  a  formal  sentence  of  forfeiture  should  be  pronounced  against 
James  II.,  and  that  the  Prince  should  be  as  formally  elected  king.* 
But  this,  says  Burnet,  was  over-ruled  in  the  beginning.f  The 
word  <<  forfeiture '^  was  thrown  out  in  the  debate,  but  by  whom 
does  not  appear.;]:  The  Whigs  of  1688  were  secretly  as  jealous  as 
the  Tories  of  admitting,  whilst  for  their  purposes  they  acted  upon, 
the  natural  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  the  communily  over  its 
government  Hence  their  adoption  of  the  poor  quibble,  that 
James  II.  had  deposed  himself.  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian  of 
the  party,  said  they  meanly  used  the  ambiguous  word  <'  abdication  *' 
for  its  very  ambiguity.  §  It  would  appear  that  Burnet  himself— 4it 
least  in  verbal  discussion — maintained  the  forfeiture.  <<  Dr.  Burnet 
is  to  maintain  his  notion  of  a  forfeiture,'^  saya  Turner,  Bishop  of 

*  Bumet»  YoL  uL  397. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

t  Pari.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

%  Burnet^  Hist  vol.  liL  p.  386.  2d  Ozf.  ed.  The  paaaage  is  priated  for  the  fint 
tifloe  among  the  additions  in  the  second  Oxford  edition.  The  word  "  abdicate,''  he 
«ayB,  «<had  a  meanness  in  i^  because  of  the  dubious  sense  of  it^  and  as  it  was  used  for 
that  reason." 
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Ely,  writing  to  Archbishop)  Sancroft,  respecting  an  expected  meet- 
ing at  Ely  House.* 

The  commons,  upon  the  termination  of  the  conference,  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  leaving  the  lords  to  debate  once  more  whether  they 
should  abandon  or  persevere  in  their  amendments.  It  is  necessary, 
mean  while,  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  proceedings  with« 
out  doors. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  whilst  the  pending  settlement  of  the  crown 
was  disputed  with  heat,  strife,  and  dubious  success,  lived  in  seclu- 
sion at  St.  James*s,  seeking  no  popularity,  courting  no  party,  dijffi- 
cult  of  access,  hearing  what  was  said  by  those  whom  he  admitted, 
and  never  opening  his  mind.t  This  conduct  was  great  if  he  was 
sincere,  wise  even  if  he  was  not,  according  to  a  high  authority.^ 
Personal  temper  and  particular  disgusts'  probably  had  their  share 
in  iL 

Two  persons  only  are  said  to  have  possessed  his  entire  confidence, 
and  but-one  of  them  his  affection.  These  were,  Bentinck,  after- 
wards Lord  Portland,  his  countryman;  and  Colonel  Sydney,  after- 
wards Lord  Eomney,  his  chief  agent  in  the  affairs  and  intrigues  of 
England  before  the  Revolution.  Sydney,  though  abandoned  to  ad- 
ventures of  gallantry  and  dissipation  in  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles  II.  had  some  portion  of  his  brother's  love  of  liberty,  with- 
out being,  like  him,  a  republican^  obtained  the  political  confidence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  repented  his  share  in  raising  him  to 
the  throne.§  Bentinck,  of  more  accordant  temper  and  character, 
had  both  his  confidence  and  friendship.  Lords  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire,  Mordaunt,  and  Delamere,  partook  the  hazards  of  his 
enterprise:  and  Lord  Halifax  atoned  for  his  earlier  backwardness, 
by  his  influence  as  a  party  leader,  his  adroitness  and  services  as  an 
intriguer,  and  the  minor  merit  of  his  talents.  All  these  shared,  at 
this  critical  moment,  the  counsels  of  the  Prince,  with  little  of  perso- 
nal liking  or  public  trust  on  either  side. 

Upon  the  prolongation  of  the  debates,  the  Prince's  ambition  be- 
came impatient,  or  he  was  alarmed  for  the  result.  He  summoned 
Lords  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  others  of  the  above 
list,  who  are  not  iiamed,||  informed  them  that  he  had  been  hitherto 
silent,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  the  two 
houses;  that  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion, but  they  must  look  out  for  some  other  regent  than  himself; 

■•  Letter  dated  Jan.  11, 1688-dd.    D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  424. 
f  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  394. 
#  Speaker  Onslow,  note.    Bumct,  ibid. 

§  9ydney  told  me  hp  repeated  «  hundred  times  embaiking  in  the  Revolution. 
Hal.  MS. 
I  Burned  rol  iii.  395. 
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that  as  to  placing  (he  Princess  on  the  throne,  and  making  him  king 
by  courtesy  as  her  husband,  he  esteemed  her  exceedingly,  but  would 
not  hold  by  her  apron  strings;  that  if  he  was  to  be  king,  it  must  be 
for  his  own  life,  not  for  hers  only;  that  he  would,  however,  yield 
precedence  in  the  succession  to  the  issue  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
over  his  own  by  another  marriage;  that  if  they  thought  it  for  their 
interest  to  make  a  different  settlement,  he  should  go  contentedly 
back  to  Holland; — in  fine,  that  whatever  others  might  suppose,  be 
set  little  value  on  a  crown.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  real  grandeur  of  character.  Whilst 
first  magistrate  of  a  simple,  frugal,  and  free  republic,  he  found  him- 
self the  chosen  leader  of  a  great  confederacy  of  sovereign  princes,  to 
check  and  humble  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe.  He 
may,  therefore,  have  really  looked  down  with  indifference  upon  the 
mere  title  of  a  king,  and  seen  in  a  crown  nothing  more  than  a  bau- 
ble. But  he  was  ambitious,  and  could  not,'  therefore,  have  been  in- 
different to  power:  he  had  great  designs,  and  could  not  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  which  he  could  not 
achieve  them;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  Hollanders  would  be 
grievously  disappointed  if  he  went  back.  The  more  jealous  repub- 
licans would  have  preferred  his  ruin  to  his  return.  The  establish- 
ment of  his  ascendency  in  England  to  the  exclusion  of  a  Catholic 
successor  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  republic  on  the  other,  was  the 
great  object  of  common  and  deep  interest  to  the  States-General  and 
to  himself,  which  he  held  out  to  the  States  as  a  motive  for  placing 
at  his  disposal  their  army,  their  fleet,  and  their  funds.  His  expressed 
willingness  to  leave  the  English  to  settle  their  own  affairs  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  covert  menaee.f  It  is  stated  that  he  even  directly 
threatened  that  he  would  depart  with  bis  army,  and  leave  his  friends 
to  the  justice  of  King  James.  | 

This  threat,  though  the  most  effective  that  could  be  employed  by 
him,  had  not  an  immediate  or  entire  snccess.  He  insisted  that  his 
wife  should  be  a  mere  queen-consort  This  was  conye3^d  through 
Bentinck.  Some  of  his  friends  were  incKgnant  on  finding  his  love 
of  power  so  jealous  and  insatiable.^  Lord  Halifax  alone  went  the 
whole  length  with  him.  The  rival  leader,  Lord  Danby,  indsted  on 
the  rights  of  the  Princess  as  next  heir.  In  the  course  of  a  warm 
dispute  between  them  on  the  subject  during  a  party  consultation  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Devonshire,  Fagel  was  called  upon  to  declare  the 
sentiments  of  the  Prince.    He,  with  some  reluctance  in  seeming, 

*  Bomet;  yd.  iii.  395,  396. 

t  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BactinglMm.  Account  of  tbe  Revofaitoi. 

t  Life  of  King  James,  vol.  ii.  306. 

§  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BuckinghAm.  Account  of  (he  BefolntioB. 
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gave  it  merelj  as  his  own  notion,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman  usher.  Lord  Danbj  said  be 
hoped  they  all  knew  enough  now ;  for  his  part  he  knew  too  much, 
and  the  consultation  ended.*  Herbert,  brother  of  the  admiral,  de- 
scribed as  an  interested  courtier,  upon  hearing  that  the  Prince  re- 
fused all  participation  in  the  throne  to  the  Princess  otherwise  than 
as  queen-consorl,  rose  out  of  bed  in  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  and  declared, 
with  vehemence,  that  if  he  had  expected  this  he  never  would  have 
drawn  his  sword  for  the  Prince  of  Orangcf 

The  murmurs  of  his  party  made  the  Prince  somewhat  less  exact- 
ing Those  who  supported  the  intet-ests  of  the  Princess  were  at  the 
same  time  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  sharply  rebuked  by  her. 
Lord  Danby  bad  sent  over  a  messenger  with  a  letter,  informing  her 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  convention,  and  ofiering  to  obtain  her,  if 
she  chose,  the  undivided  sovereignty.  She  replied  that  she  was  the 
Prince's  wife,  and  would  be  nothing  more;  that  she  should  not  re- 
gard as  her  friend  any  person  who  would  create  division  between 
them,  and  proved  that  these  were  not  idle  words,  by  sending  Lord 
Danby's  letter  to  her  husband.  It  b  added  by  Burnet,  that  the 
Prince,  with  bis  usual  phlegm,  used  not  the  slightest  expostulation 
with  Lord  Danby,  continued  to  employ  and  trust  him,  and  made 
him  successively  a  marquis  and  a  duke.;;^  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  viewed  men  without  confidence,  and  human  nature  without  re- 
spect, was,  doubtless,  too  much  of  a  politician  to  quarrel  with  Lord 
Danby  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes ;  and  King  William  employed 
and  advanced  him  and  others,  whom  he  disliked  and  distrusted,  and 
used  as  mere  instruments  of  his  policy  and  government. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  compromise.  Bentinck  brought  a 
conciliatory  message^  from  the  Prince.  He  conceded  that  the  Prin- 
cess should  be  named  with  him  in  all  acts  of  government  and  admi- 
nistration; and  the  supporters  of  the  Princess  agreed  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  should 
be  vested  solely  in  him. 

Burnet  performed  one  of  his  accustomed  services.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  by  his  s^ccount,  he  sounded  the  Princess  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Prince's  situation,  if  she  succeeded  to  the  crown,  or  ra- 
ther, that  he  settled  with  her,  of  his  own  authority,  the  contingent 
succession  and  exercise  of  the  executive  power.  That  conversation 
was  not  to  be  disck)8ed  without  leave  of  the  Princess.  The  Bishop 
states,  that  having  consulted  the  Prince,  and  being  left  by  him  to 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  594,  note  of  Lord  Dartmoath — also  in  Dal.  A  pp. 
f  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BuckinghAni.    Account  of  the  RevoluUoik 
i  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  394. 
§  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckini^htfn.    Account  of  the  Bevolutioii. 
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his  own  discretion^  he  ventured,  under  the  circamstances,  to  disclose 
it  in  violation  of  his  pledge;  that  the  disclosure  amazed,  hut  fully 
satisfied,  many  people,  who  said  the  Princess  was  either  a  very  good 
or  very  weak  woman,  and  that  she  on  her  arrival  faily  approved  his 
conduct. 

The  Prince  thus  obtained  the  substance,  conceded  but  a  shadow, 
and  might  have  retained  the  shadow  too  were  it  worth  disputing* 
The  nation  was  at  his  mercy  in  every  sense.  There  was  nothing 
to  oppose  him  if  he  spoke  the  language  of  command.  The  mass  of 
the  nation,  with  its  fanatical  intolerance  of  popery  and  fears  ifor 
Protestantism,  would  have  supported  in  any  usurpation  one  who 
could  appeal  to  them  as  Protestants,  with  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  in  his  hands,  and  a  foreign  army  at  hfs  back.  If,  again, 
he  retired  with  his  Dutch  troops  to  Holland,  there  was  no  known 
leader  endowed  with  the  requisite  superiority  of  genius,  virtue,  or 
ambition,  to  take  his  place,  and,  either  as  a  patriot  or  usurper,  pro- 
tect parties  and  the  nation  against  the  restoration,  tyranny,  and 
vengeance  of  the  King.  Lord  Halifax,  whose  accomplbhments  and 
sagacity  form  so  humiliating  a  contrast  with  his  mean  intrigues, 
told  him  most  truly,  on  his  arrival  at  St  Jameses,  that  he  might  be 
what  he  pleased,  for  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  him  or  without 
him.* 

Arrangements,  it  has  been  stated,  were  made  with  the  Princes 
Aone  for  the  ceding  of  her  place  in  the  line  of  succession.  Her 
friends  complained  and  murmured,  but  Bishop  Burnet  states  that 
she  disavowed  them.f  According  to  others,  she  was  disappointed 
and  perplexed.]:  But  the  Prince  had  the  game  completely  in  his 
hands;  and  all  opposition,  even  that  of  the  lords,  gave  way. 

The  managers  of  the  lords  having  made  their  report,  the  abdi- 
cation and  vacancy  were  discussed  with  renewed  ardour  on  both 
sides.  Lords  Halifax  and  Danby  joined  in  recomnoending  the  sim- 
ple adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  commons.  The  amendments 
were  abandoned,  and  the  resolution  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  onlj 
two  or  three,  according  to  some,§  of  four,  according  to  otber8.|| 

It  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  conduct  of  parties  and  individuals 
in  the  Revolution  to  atone  for  defeated  or  unprofitable  virtue  by 
sudden  and  servile  transitions  to  compliance.  The  lords,  having 
voted  the  throne  vacant,  took  the  initiative  in  filling  it  They 
voted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five  to  forty-five,  that  -the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  England, 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  and  framed  and  voted  a 

•  Burnet,  Vol.  iii.  396,  note  of  Lord  Daitmouth.  f  Burnet 

#  Sir  John  Reresby.     Glar.  Diaiy.  ^  Burnet*  voL  iiL  398. 
I  Lord  Montagiie*B  Letter  to  King  Williain*  Dd.  App. 
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MW  oath  of  allegiance;  These  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  6€b' 
of  February.  NeM  day  it  wa»  moved,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords  witii  die  commons,  the  filling*  the  throne,  and  the  fbrm  of  the 
oath,  all  voted  by  the  Ibrds^  should  be  sent  down*  to  the  lower  house. 
The  motion  wav  carried ;  but  the  minority,  ttiat  is^  the  uncompro- 
mising residue  <^  the  former  majority,  entered' a  prottest  It  would 
appear  that  they  did  not  sign  their  protest  on  the  joumahi,  but  their 
names  have  been  preserved  in  the  coHectSon  of  Lord  Somersi*  The 
lords  who  went  over  to  the  Frinee  of  Orange,  or  designedly  absents 
ed  themselves,  in  order  to*  leave  him  a  majority,  were  influenced  by 
variouis  motives.  The  Prince's  proclaimed  determination  to  returU' 
to  Holland  rather  than  accept  a  rc^ucy  or  titular  kingMiip'  h%d  its 
eiibctf  Almost  all  had^  cause  (^  fear  tlie  return  of  the  iGng.  A- 
tyrant,  jeirlous  of  His  power,  however*  He  dissembled  ibr  a  day; 
i^ouhy  not  foi^ve  the  rejection  of  bis  lettlsrr  unopened^  and  the- 
MatiittiH»  voles  vesting  the  admbistrntifm  in  tbe  Princof  of  Ql>ange. 
The  great  majority  of  each  house  had  compromised'  their  fortunes^ 
and  lives.  Others  shraiik  fW>m  the*  contemplation  of  a  civil*  wiir.:|; 
Some  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  tile  Princess' would 
sorviw the  PrinGe.§  There weresome also who'changed sides- Axnii' 
motives  more  selfish  and  mercettary.||  Among  them  was  the  court<« 
serving  Kshop"  of  Durban^  He  made  his  peace  by  voting  for  th« 
new  settlement,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  bishoprick  in  &vour  of  Biirnet  for  a  liie-annuity  to  sup* 
port  him  in  exile.11 

The  votes  of  the  lords  were,  on*  the  Tdi^  sent  down  to  the  eom^ 
mona  The  latVer  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  consider  them. 
So  eager  and  precipitaUs  was  the  House  of  Peers  in  itii'  new  aeal^ 
tfiat  it  voted  the  throne  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orangey  witb^ 
out  defiaing  their  respective  shares'  in  the  A>vereignty,  or  settling 
tile  suceessiody  or  proposing  any  security  for  the  rights  and-  liberties 
df  the  nation*  The  commons  began  with  revivitig  their  committee^ 
fo'pf^pare  securities  for  the  public  rights  and  liberties  Thiawas 
opposed  by  some  Whigs, — especially  the  Whig  lawyers^s^^ — ^flrom 
avidity  to  reach  the  emoluments-  of  court  fiivour  and  preferment 
under  the  king  elect ff  They  urged  the  consumption  of  three  weeks 
already  in  debate;  the  impossrbility  of  drawing  up  a  declaration 
upon  matters  so  important  and  delicate  at  the  moment;  the  prudence 
of  firat  filling  tile  throne  and  then  enacting  securities;  :Q:  The  Tories 

*yol.s.  .  tBuiiiet,vol»]ii.39& 

t  Burnet,  voL  iiL  406^  note  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  i  Ibid.  396^  note. 

I  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking^iam. 
1  Burnet,  y6L  iii.  399,  note  of  Loid  Dartmouth. 
••  See  Pari.  BBst  Jan.  9, 1688-^. 
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were  foremost  in  exposiDg  these  flimsy  pretences,  and  urging  that 
the  first  object  in  the  order  of  time,  of  importance,  and  of  public 
duty,  was  to  guard  the  public  liberties,  whoever  should  be  king^  * 

It  is  charged  upon  the  Prince  that  he  murmured  against  the  limi* 
tation  of  his  power,  and  sent  two  confidential  agents  to  the  leading 
lords  and  commoners,  threatening,  that  if  they  insisted  on  realric- 
tions  of  the  prerogative,  he  would  le^ive  them  to  their  fate  and  to 
King  James's  mercy.     This  rests  only  upon  the  authority  of  de- 
clared partisans  of  the  Eing.t  There  are  some  scanty  records  of  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  when  the  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
29th  of  January,  but  none  of  the  more  interesting  discussion  on  the 
7th  of  February.   The  report  brought  up  by  Sir  George  Treby,  and 
divided  into  two  branches, — the  onedeclaratory  of  ancient  rights,  the 
other  introducing  new  securities,]; — was  agreed  to.     It  was  farther 
voted,  that  the  crown  should  not  descend  to  any  person  who  was  or 
bad  been  a. papist    The  vote  of  the  peers  for  filling  the  throne  waa 
next  taken  into  consideratian;  and,  after  a  conflict  of  opinions,  was 
disposed  of  by  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day. 

On  the  8th,  the  subject  was  resumed.  During  the  intervening 
adjournment,  from  the  7th  to  the  8lh,  a  great  change  eame  orer  the 
counsels  of  the  commons.  They  voted  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  declaration  which  proposed  the  enactment  of  new  securities,  and 
retained  only  the  part  declaratory  of  ancient  rights.  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  menace  and  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
or  of  influence  and  intrigue  employed  with  the  commons,  seems  a 
matter  which  it  would  be  vain  to  examine.  The  sovereignty  and 
succession  were  next  disposed  of.  The  vote  of  the  latd»  was  adopted, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  acts  of  government  should  be  done  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  Prince  and  Princess;  but  that  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  power  and  prerogative  should  be  vested  solely  in  him;  that  he 
should  be  king  for  his  life,  but  with  precedence  to  t&e  issue  of  the 
Princess  Anne  over  his  issue  by  another  marriage; — in  short,  Che 
settlement  was  arranged  according  to  the  demands  already  stated  to 
baye  been  made  by  the  Prince.  ' 

The  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  intended  king  and 
queen  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  bearing  **  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,"  omitting  the  words  « rightful 
and  lawful  sovereigns."  The  oath  was  worded,  and  very  wisely, 
in  this  simple  and  comprehensive  form,  to  leave  an  opening  for  leal, 
or  an  excuse  for  capitulating,  scruples  of  conscience.    It  gave  rise  to 

•  Pari.  Hist 

t  Montgomery's  «  Great  Britain's  Just  CanmUint^"  &€. 
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the  distiDCtion  of  Silsiugde  facto  and  a  king dejurej  which  troubled 
the  auccecding  reign;  and  if  Bishop  Burnet  may  be  believed,  it  in* 
troduced  gross  equivocation  in  talcing  the  oath  among  the  clergy,  to 
Uie  great  scandal,  he  says,  of  the  church,  and  increase  of  the  grow- 
ing atheism  of  the  age.  The  lawyers  recommended  the  omission 
of  the  words  ^  rightful ''  and  <<  lawful,"  on  the  ground  of  law,  that 
the  people  were  to  submit  to  the  King  in  possession,  without  exa- 
mining into  his  title.*  Such  was  the  revoking  principle  by  which 
Pollexfen  and  Maynard  would  legalize  the  Revolution.  The  statute 
of  Henry  YII.  was  perpetually  ia  the  mouths  of  these  Whig  law- 
yers; and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  he  listened  to  them,  would 
have  directly  usurped  the  crown,|  in  violation,  not  of  the  forfeited 
rights  of  James,  but  of  the  original  and  inherent  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whilst  the  lawyers  thus  attempted  to  legalize,  a  bishop  took 
QpoQ  him  to  consecrate,  by  a  principle  still  more  revolting,  the  title 
of  the  Prince.  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph  maintained  that  all  the  rights  of 
King  James  were  transferred  to  the  Prince  by  conquest,  which  was 
t  right  divine,  for  the  war  of  the  Prince  upon  the  King  was  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  and  his  success  the  decision  of  Heaven.  As  the  sages 
of  the  law  cited  the  statute  of  Henry  YIL,  so  the  divine  and  his 
followers  quoted  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  God  is  named 
as  disposing  of  kingdoms,  by  pulling  down  one  and  setting  up  ano- 
ther. The  former  would  legalize  successful  usurpation,  and  the 
latter  would  sanctify  superior  force  rather  than  admit  that  true  prin- 
ciple, the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  the  last  resort,  which  is  so 
well, laid  down  in  the  following  terms,  by  Speaker  Onslow: — <<  The 
Prince  of  Orange  came  over  by  invitation  from  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion, expressed  or  implied;  had  no  other  right  to  do  it;  and  what- 
ever was  done  against  King  James,  and  for  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  was,  in  fact  (and  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  of 
justice,)  done  in  virtue  only  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  No  act 
of  a  king  of  this  country,  be  the  act  what  it  will,  can  transfer^ 
or  be  the  cause  of  transferring,  the  crown  to  any  other  person;  no, 
not  even  to  the  heir  apparent,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
properly  given.  The  interest  of  government  is  theirs.  Sovereigns 
are  the  trustees  of  it,  and  can  forfeit  only  to  those  who  have  in- 
trusted them;  nor  can  conquest  of  itself  give  any  right  to  govern- 
ment: there  must  be  a  subsequent  acquiescence  or  composition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  it,  and  that  implies  compact.  If  this  be 
so  with  neg^rd  to  the  conquest  of  a  whole  nation,  it  is  more  strongly 
that  when  the  conquest  is  over  the  king  only  of  a  coMOtry,  and  the 
war  not  against  the  kingdom. '':t    Lloyd  published  his  doctrine  in  a 
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book^  which  he  permitted  hinMeif  to  8iy1e,  ^^CM'sWayofiliqiMing 
of  Kingdoms/'  and  did  not  live  to  reap,  at  leaat  to  eojoj,  the  fruit 
of  his  public  labours  and  secret  intrigues.  He  died  soon  after  tlie 
Revolution,  upon  his  translation  from  St  Asaph  to  Worcester. 

The  lords  modified  bj  eounter-amendments  the  amendnenrte 
aent.up  bjr  the  commons.  The  9th,  10th,  and  lllh  were  passed  io 
oonferences  and  debetes,  of  which  no  traces  are  left;  and  the  vote  for 
the  final  settlement  <<  passed  very  hardly,"  says  Burnet,  on  the  ISth 
of  (February. 

1*he  Revolution  was  now  accomplished  in  England.  Nothing 
femained  but  ceremonials  and  pageantries.  An  estraet  fromr  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  as  it  ultimately  came  out  of  the  three  days' 
debates  and  conferences,  is  necessary  here,  h  will  best  convey  an 
idea  of  the  settlement  made,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge  at  a 
glance  whether  the  authors  of  the  Revolution,  achieved  all  they 
might  and  ought  in  their  position  to  have  achieved;— whether  the 
commons  of  England  did  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  dieir 
oountry,  posterity,  and  universal  freedom.  The  Declaration,  after 
reciting  in  detail  the  misgovernment  of  ^<  the  late  King,  James  11.,^' 
aets  forth,  ^*  that  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the 
esecution  .of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliameDt, 
is  illegal:  that  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  Jaws,  or  the 
execution  of  Jaws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and 
exercised  of  late,  is  illegal:  that  the  commission  for  erecting  the 
late  court  of  .commissioners  for  eoclesiastical  causes,  and  aH  other 
eommissions  and  courts  of  the  tilce  nature,  are  illegal  and  pemi- 
eious:  that  levying -of  moitey  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pre- 
tence of  prerogative,  without  grant  ef  parliament,  for  longer  tkne, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  than  the  -same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  ille- 
gal: that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all 
commitments  »od  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal: 
that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law:  that  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for 
iheir  defence  aiiitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law:  that 
elections  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free:  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not 
to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlie- 
ment:  that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines,  imposed,  nor  erud  and  unusual  puniahmeota  inflicted:  that 
jurors  ought  to  beduly  empanoelled  and  returned;;  and  jurors,  whidi 
paas  upon  ffien  in  trials  of  hi^h  treason,  ought  to  be  freehoMcrs: 
that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines,  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persona  jbefoce  /OMiviciion,  iire  illegal  and  vojd:  and  that  for  redress 


of  all  grieyaiioeft  and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  pre- 
aerTing  of  the  laws,  parliamenta  ought  to  be  held  frequently;  and 
the  J  do  elaim,  demand,  and  iosiat  upon  all  and  singular  the  pre* 
miaea,  as  their  uiidoubted  righta  and  liberties;  and  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in 
Miy.of  the  said  premises^  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hei«after 
into  oonsequeoee  or  example.     To  which  demand  of  their  rights 
Iheyjare  partieulariy  encouraged,  by  the  dedaration  of  hia  Hi((hoess 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  being  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  full 
redress  and  remedy  therein.     Having,  thjerefore,  an  entire  confi- 
dence that  his  Mid  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the 
delii^eraace  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will  still  preserve  them 
ffXMn  the  violation  of  their  rights,  which  they  have  here  asserted, 
and  from  all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties; 
the  said  krds,  spirilMal  and  temporal,  and  commons,  assembled  at 
Westminster,  do  resolve,  that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Prin* 
oess  of  Orange,  be  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  thf  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to 
hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  doaii- 
nioos  to  them  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  lives  and 
the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise 
of  the  regal  power  be  only  in  and  executed  by  the  said  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  said  Prince  and  Princess,  during  their 
joint  lives;  and  after  their  deceases  the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity 
ef  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Princess;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue*  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange.     And 
the  said  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  pray  the 
said  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  the  same  accordingly; 
and  that  the  baths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons  of 
whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  might  be  required 
by  law  instead  of  them;  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  be  abrogated.'' 

The  Princess  of  Orange  arrived  from  Holland  on  the  night  of  the 
12th,  when  the  settlement  was  concluded.  The  freezing  of  the 
Dutch  ports,  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  contrary  winds,  when  the  ice 
gave  way,  were  ;itated  as  the  causes  of  her  not  having  sooner  ar- 
rived. The  Jacobites  ascribed  it  to  the  Prince,  who  feared  that 
her  presence  might  impede  his  designs  upon  the  crown.  But  she 
appears  to  have  been  so  submissive  a  wife,  that  her  presence  would 
rather  have  been  useful  to  him.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  influence 
which  the  bishops  might  exercise  over  a  woman  who  dethroned  her 
father  out  of  zeal  for  the  church.   Her  gaiety,  on  arriving  at  White- 
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hall,  gave  scandal.     The  excuse  made  for  her  is,  that  the  Prince 
had  sent  her  orders  to  put  on  cheerful  looks,  lest  it  should  be  sus- 
pected that  she  did  not  approve  the  Revolution ;  and  that  she  over- 
acted the  part  thus  assigned  to  her  by  her  husband.*    But  this  'vriSk 
not  account  for  the  conduct  imputed  to  her  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, writing  as  an  eye-witness.    *^  I  was,"  says  she,  ^  one  of  those 
who  had  the  honour  to  wait  on  her  to  her  own  apartment   She  ran 
about,  looking  ioto  every  closet  and  conveniency,  and  turning  up  the 
quilts  upon  the  bed,  as  people  do  when  they  come  to  an  inn ;  and 
with  no  other  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance,  but  such  as  they 
express,— a  behaviour  which,  though  at, the  time  I  «as  caressed  by 
her,  I  thought  very  strange;  for  whatever  necessity  there  was  of 
deposing  King  James,  he  was  still  her  father,  who  had  been  so  lately 
driven  from  that  chamber  and  that  bed.'^t    The  Duchess  naay  have 
been  harsh  and  hostile,  but  there  appears  no  ground  for  questioning 
her  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess,  or  the  cause  to  which 
she  ascribes  it,  "  that  Queen  Mary  wanted  bowels.  *'  Evelyn  says  of 
her,  **  She  came  into  Whitehall  laughing  and  jolly  as  to  a  weddings 
so  as  to  seem  quite  transported.*';]: 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  February,  the  two  houses  pre- 
ceded by  their  respective  speakers,  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  PowJe, 
came  to  Whitehall,  and  stationed  themselves,  the  lords  oo  the  right, 
the  commons  on  the  left,  of  the  Banqueting-house,  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Their  Highnesses,  having 
entered  by  an  opposite  door,  stood  upon  the  step  under  a  canopy  of 
state,  and  the  lords  and  commons  were  introduced.  Lord  Halifax 
stated,  that  a  declaration  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  houses,  and 
requested  that  it  might  be  read.  The  Declaration  of  Bights  was 
accordingly  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  lords.  Lord  Halifax,  in  the 
name  of  the  two  houses,  then  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  There  are  two  versions  of  the 
answer  of  the  Prince,  and  material  variance?  between  them.  An 
entry  in  the  commons'  journal  of  the  13th  states,  "  that  he  thanked 
them  heartily  for  their  great  kindness  to  him,  and  confidence  in 
him ;  that  he  accepted  of  th^  crown  on  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
the  Declaration;  and  that,  as  he  came  thither  for  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  so  he  would  ever  study  to  preserve  it,  t<^elher 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people."  On  the  14th,  the  speaker  acquainted  the  commons  that 
he  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  Prince's  speech  by  the  next  day; 
and  accordingly  the  following  appears  on  the  journals^  under  the 
date  of  the  15th,  as  the  answer  of  the  Prince:— 

•  Bumet,  111.  406.  f  Conduct  of  Duchesi  of  Marlborouffh,  pp.  26,  ST. 
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"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  is  certainly  the  greatest  proof 
of  the  trust  you  have  in  us,  that  can  be  given ;  which  is  the  thing 
which  makes  us  value  it  the  more;  and  we  thankfully  accept  what 
you  have  ofiered  to  us :  and  as  I  had  no  other  intention  in  coming 
hither  than  to  preserve  your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  so  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  sh^U  endeavour  to  support  them,  and  shall  be  willing 
to  concur  in  any  thing  that  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  advance  the  welfare  and  glory 
of  the  nation.'' 

In  this  answer  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  express  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  the  condition  upon  which  the  crown 
was  tendered.  The  new  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed,  on  the 
same  day,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  example  of  England  was  followed  by  the  states  of  Scotland 
in  a  convention.  The  reduction  or  suppression  of  the  Scotch  Jaco- 
bites, and  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  belong  to  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam, not  to  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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EBT&ATTI  DELLS   LETTERE   DE  M09IONOR   b'  ADDA,  NUNZIO  APOSTOLICO, 

ETC. 

Martedi  mattina  11  del  corente  essendo  a  Corte  mi  fece  dire  S.  M. 
per  il  fratello  clel  Sig'  Cardinale  Howard,  che  mi  averebbe  atteso  alle  4 
Eore  del  doppo  pranso  per  parlarmi.  Onde  mi  porta  all'  Eora  destinata 
per  ricevere  li  commandati  della  M.  S«,  la  quale  si  compiacque  dirmi,  con 
espressioni  di  molta  benignity,  che  la  sua  intentione  era,  che  mi  tratte- 
nessi  ancora  presso  della  M«  S.,  e  voleva  che  fossi  testimonio  del  zelo, 
col  quale  averebbe  procuraio  di  mostrarsi  il  piil  obbediente  figlio  d  Sua 
S<^,  con  aggiongere  di  pivL  che  mandando  Eora  il  suo  Ambasciatore  d 
Roma,  potevo  assumire  publicamente  il  Carattero  di  Ministro  di  Sua  S^^ 
tenendo  la  capella  in  Casa,  con  tutte  le  altre  dimostrationi  di  Publico 
Rappresentarte,  senza  necessity  di  pigliare  alcuna  Publica  Audienza. 

Entro  poi  in  altri  discorsi,  come  della  Persecutione  di  alcun  anni  sono, 
nella  quide,  diceva  che  erano  morte  settanta  due  Persone,  dal  che  perdil 
Signore  ne  aveva  fatto  rissultare  un  grand  Bene  col  disinganno  di  molti 
Protestanti,  li  quali  erano  persuasi,  che  li  Cattolici  avessero  dispense  di 
poter  mentire  a  suo  Piacere  con  riserve  mentali  con  le  quale  potessero 
ingannare  it  Mondo,  ed  altre  massime  di  simil  natura;  onde  dall'  aver 
visto  soffrire  li  detti  Cattolici  cora^osamente  la  morte,  la  quale  con 
facility,  supposte  le  dette  dispense,  averebbero  potato  evitare,  mentre 
non  erano  condannati,  che  per  non  vpler  giurare  il  resto,  sono  venuti  in 
cognitiono  della  loro  yergognosa  credulitsl;  ansi  S.  M.  a^onse,  che  essa 
medesima  molti  anni  sono  essendo  quasi  persuasa  della  stesso  aveva  man- 
dato  si  Roma  per  impetrare  la  Dispensa  di  accompagnare  il  fii  Ri  suo 
fratello  alia  Capella,  ed  ivi  pi^iare  la  Cena  all'  uso  de'  Protestanti,  e  che 
non  gli  {H  concessa. 

Mi  disse  sopra  1'  affare  d'  Olanda,  che  questo  P<*  Provinciale  de'  6ie- 
suiti  gli  aveva  rappresentato  qualche  pericolo  contro  de  Missionarii  che 
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■ono  in  queste  Provincie,  eccit&to  dalla  fuga  degi'  Ugonotii  di  Franm; 
onde  sua  M^  ne  averebbe  scritto  al  Principe  d'Oranges,  aggiongendo 
pero,  che  essendo  il  Principe  un  gran  Calvinista  non  attendcTa  gran  cosa 
di  lui.  Al  che  risposi,  che  dovevamo  Bperare  sempre  ogni  buon  successo 
dagl'  ufficii  di  S.  M.,  ma  particolarmente  in  un  caso,  dove  non  si  trattava 
che  della  differ  di  persone  innocenti.  E  sua  M^  soggioDee,  cbe  non 
averebbe  lasciato  di  passare  1'  ufficio  col  maggior  calore. 

ParI6  anco  sopra  la  Proroga  del  Pariamento,  dal  quale  dicera,  se 
avesse  voluto  in  qualche  cosa  rilasciare  delle  sue  determinationi,  potera 
attendere  ogni  piO  grand  assbtenza^  ma  conoscendo  che  per  essere  Re, 
non  si  deveessere  meno  buon  Cristiano,  percid  non  aveva  Toluto  altra 
mira  che  un  intiera  rassignatione  alia  suprema  volonta  del  Sig^,  dal 
quale  aveva  da  dipendere  tutto  il  suo  essere,  con  sentimenti  di  zelo,  e 
pieta  cosi  perfetta,  che  si  eccita  I'amroiratione  insieme  con  la  tenerezza, 
nel  vedere  un  si  gran  R^  portatb  con  tanto  ardore  all'  augnmento  della 
Religione,  ed  alio  studio  della  soda,  e  vera  PieU,  che  non  a  biaogno  di 
stimo],  anzi  previene  tutte  le  insinuationi  piil  eaatte . 

£ntr6  poi  S.  M.  benignamente  a  parlarmi 

della  sua  conversione,  dicendo  che  mai  Persona  di  quanti  Religiosi  ave- 
vauo  seco  trattato  gli  parld  sopra  di  questro  particolare,  una  sol  volta 
Giovanetto  essendo  i  Parigi,  ed  entrato  in  un  convento  di  Monache  con 
la  fii  Reg^na  sua  Madre,  una  zia  del  Merescial  di  Bellefonte  gji  ayeva 
delta  qualche  Parola^esortandolo  ad  abbrasciare  la  Religione  Cattolica, 
tl  che  egli  rispondesse,  che  era  troppo  g^ovane  per  discemere  sopra  tal 
materia,  ma  che  la  sua  conversione  ebbe  principio  dalla  lettara  della 
Historia  della  Pretesa  Rifonna  di  Religione  e  da  un  altro  libro  fatfo  da 
un  ministro  Protestante  contro  de'  CattoUci» 

Mi  disse  poi  che  il  fii  R^  suo  fratello,  se  fosse  vissnto  sol  poco  tampo, 
era  rissoluto  di  dichiararsi  Cattolico,  e  che  aveva  prese  misore  per  fatlo 
senza  molta  dilatione. 

Mi  parl(^  anco  distintamente  sopra  la  setta  Anglicana  iacendo  vedere 
essere  la  meno  difforme  dell'  altre  dalla  Cattolica,  contro  la  quale  pero 
tutte  per  V  interesse  si  unissono  ad  impedirne  la  propagatione*    .    .    . 

lo  partii  da  S*  M.  sempre  piu 

consolato,  ed  amroiiato  di  vedere  in  essa  radicati  sentimenti  di  una  cosi 
solda,  e  vera  virtd.    •    •    • 

FEaniNANno  n'  Adda. 

•    Non  ci  ^  dubbio,  che  il  Ri  a  tutto  il  zek 

maggiore,  e  degno  di  ammiratione,  accompagnato  da  una  pari  fermezza, 
e  rissolutione  di  fare  tutti  quei  passi,  che  potranno  contribuire  all'  angu- 
mento  della  Religione,  e  rimetterla  quanto  sara  possibUe  nell'  antico 
splendore,  ma  osservendosi,  che  le  circostanze,  nelle  qual'  ora  A  trovia- 
mo  per  la  grand  unione  de  Malmtentionati,  eda  dombramento  de'  Pro- 
testanti,  sono  molto  controposte  alle  a**  dispositioni  di  S.  M.,  ^  neceasa- 
rio,  che  queste  vengono  regdiate  con  una  cautela  piil  che  singolare,  accid 
che  ^on  si  corra  pericolo  per  la  malitia  altrui  di  vederle  defirwidate  al- 
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meno  di  tatto  il  fratto,  che  A  potreMie  ^>erare  colP  aiato  del  Signore 

dalle  medesime. 

Ferdxkando  d'  Adda. 

Mi  diflse  poi  la  M.  S.,  che  era  gionto  un 

paggio  di  Milord  d'  Aram  con  lettere  d'  Ingh**  le  quali  poriavano  prin- 
cipalmente  che  si  aprendesse  dal  P«  d'Oranges  V  affiu^  d'  Irlanda  piii 
difficile  di  quello  che  ri  era  immaginato,  dtstinando  i  quell'  intrapesa 
nn  maggiore  numero  di  truppe  di  prima  con-la  disposilione  di  farle  an- 
eora  commendare  dallo  stessa  Marechal  di  Schomberg:  il  che  fiiceva 
credere  alia  M.  S.»  che  Milord  Tirconel  ai  foase  measo  in  un  buon  stato 
di  difeaa,  benche  non  havesae  nuove  d  drittara  da  quella  parley  diceva 
eaaenri  gia  pid  partid  in  Londra,  che  li  Pseudo  ve^covi  con  gli  Anglicani 
nominando  alqnanti  Milordi  principally  come  il  duca* 

La  M^*  del  Rd  ha  penaato  di  dare  un  aucceaaore  con  diveraiti  di  ca- 
ratt^re  al  Sig'  Conte  di  Castlemaine,  ed  ha  propoato  nel  auo  conaeglio  di 
gabinetto  la  persona  del  Conte  Dalbi,  Irlandese  e  fratello  del  Marchese 
d'AlbeviUe,  che  ri  inviato  Regie  preaao  li  stall  Oenerali  d'Olanda. 
Queato  soggetto  ai  ^  trattenuto  longo  tempo  in  Roma,  credo  con  partico- 
lar  attaccamento  alia  caaa  del  Sig'  Principe  Pampilio,  ch'  d  atato  uno 
de  motivi  principal!  per  farlo  considerare  da  S.  M^,  come  il  piil  a  pro- 
poaito  per  ben  riuacire  in  queato  impiego,  ed  d  atato  nuovamente  per  I'in- 
atanze,  e  la  protezzione  del  R^,  liberato  dalla  Baatiglia  di  Parigi  rete- 
nutoyi  qualche  anno  aenza  saperaene  alcuna  apparente  ragione.  Nel 
conae^io  ha  havute  molte  oppoaizioni  la  di  lui  elezzione,  non  gia  per  ria- 
guardi  peraonali,  ma  rapreaentando  alcuni  ii  S.  M^,  che  meritava  reflesso 
Pim|negare  due  fratelli  in  due  cariche  ciascheduma  nel  auo  genere  della 
maggior  importanza,  ma  il  Rt^  d  perauaao,  ch'  il  detto  aoggetto,  per  la 
pratica  ch'  ha  acquiatata  in  un  longo  soggiomo  della  corte  di  Roma,  e 
per  I'opinione  che  tiene  della  aua  probitit,  sia  preaentamente  il  piik  ca- 
pace,  e  piii  atto  per  appo^argli  una  aimil  carica,  onde  pare,  che  la  aua 
M^^  non  aia  per  considerare  di  tal  peao  le  nmoadanze,  che  le  aono  state 
£itte  aopra  di  queato  per  non  dovere  paasare  avanti  nella  risoluziope* 
L'  altra  aera  S.  M^^  essendovi  presente  I'ambasciatore  di  Spagna  masse 
diacorso  aopra  il  Conte  Dalbi,  dicendo  ch'  era  atato  molto  tempo  d  Roma, 
e  ch'  aveva  gran  cogntzione  di  qneata  corte,  parlanda  poi  della  aua  eil 
ch'  d  molto  avanzata  senza  spiegarsi  di  piil.  II  medeaimo  Conte  m'  ha 
parlato  in  questi  giomi  del  negozio  in  termini  di  crederlo  quasi  per  fatto, 
exhe  Milord  Sunderland  gl' havesse  detto  di  non  par  tire  da  Vindsor, 
onde  fra  poco  dovra  sapere  quello,  che  si  risolvera  sopra  la  di  lui  per- 
sona. La  richiamata  del  Sig'  Conte  di  Castlemaine  a'  attribuisce  si  due 
cagionij  la  prima,  che  si  stima  la  piQ  principale,  e  per  la  spesa  grande, 
ch'  impprta  il  sostenere  I'Ambasciata,  e  pare  che  S.  M^  inclini  ad  ogni 
ma^or  riaparmio,  per  non  avere  ii  dipendere  dal  parlamento,  per  la  ne- 
cesaita  de  aussidij^  havendo  con  limitazione  I'entrate  regie,  ed  impegnate 
in  gran  parte  a  mantenere  le  truppe,  che  aono  necessarie  per  la  propria 
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sicurezza,  e  tranquillita  del  Regno:  I'altn,  n  crede  k  rigaardo  della 
persona  del  Sig'  Ambasciatore,  la  di  cui  ccmdotta  non  d  in  alcun  modo 
piaciuta,  ed  uniTersalmente  quit  ciaschedono  8e  ne  duole.  Delle  deter- 
minazionif  che  si  pigliaranno,  non  lasciara  di  darne  reverentemente  con- 
to  d  V.  E- 

Le  risposte  del  Principe  d'Orange  sopra  le  premure  del  lU  per  dare 
un  Generale  Cattolico  alle  tnippe  Inglesi,  che  si  trovano  al  servizio 
d'Oianda,  sono  state  pertinaci  nella  n^ativa,  onde  S.  M^  ha  havuto  un 
sensibile  dispiacere  di  questo  modo  di  procedere  del  detto  principe,  e  se 
n'  d  spiegata  con  qoalche  ministro>  con  gran  risentimento,  e  tanto  piik 
degna  di  refiessione  si  fa  questa  sua  ostinata  remstenza,  quanto  che  mdl- 
ti  credonoy  che  venga  da  un'  altro  principio>  oltre  quello  delP  odio  alia 
Religione  Cattolica,  di  verlosi  rendere  grato  k  questi  heretici  con  tali 
passi,  e  facilitare  le  sue  pretension!,  con  mostrare  aversione  al  zelo  di 
S.  M<^,  la  quale  sapira  prendcre  le  misure  convenienti  per  prevenire 
quelle  de  suoi  nemici  e  dello  stato,  massime  che  si  parla  come  d'on  par- 
tito  fatto  delli  aderenti  al  Frincipe  d'Oraoges.    ........ 

Le  giomi  passati  havendomi  tenuto  discorso  Milord  Sunderland  sopra 
gP  affari  correnti  d'  Inghilterra,  ed  in  ordine  alia  convocazione  del  F^- 
lamento,  mi  disse,  che  non  era  ancor  risoluto,  se  si  doveva  tenere  al  ten- 
po  prefisso  Novembre  prossimo,  anzi  piO  tosto  ricayai  mia  grande  a{^- 
renza,  che  si  sarebbe  prolongato  il  termine,  dovendo  pero  questo  dipen- 
dere  dallo  stato  in  cui  si  trovaranno  le  cose,  per  non  aventurare,  se  sara 
possibile,  di  conyocarlo  senza  profitto,  e  da  questo  proposito  un  faceTa 
un  progetto  del  modo,  con  cui  credeva  che  si  protesse  condnrre  quest' 
importante  opera  k  buon  fine.  Supporse  dunque  que  la  M^^  del  Rd  possa 
ripromettersi  molto  dalla  Camera  Bassa,  e  che  sia  per  entrare  ne  giusti 
sentimenti  della  M^^  S.  contando  sino  £  ducento  voti  della  medesima, 
come  necessariamente  dipendenti  da  S.  M^,  col  cayare  anco  argomento 
dalP  ultima  separazione,  ch'  d  stata  per  la  sua  parte  in  termini  tali,  che 
non  ha  fatta  i4)parire  alcuna  diminuzione  del  suo  intiero  rispetto,  ed  os- 
sequio  verso  la  M^^  S.,  onde  concludeva,  che  tutto  il  male  poteva  deri- 
vare  della  Camera  Alta,  che  per6  era  necessario  di  prevenire  H  mezzi 
atti  a  porla  in  un  stato,  che  poco  s'  havesse  k  teraeme,  e  proponeva  che* 
senza  far  mormorare  alcuno,  il  Re  aveva  nel  suo  potere  un  remedio  pron- 
to, ed  opportuno,  il  quale  sarebbe  h  di  fare  molti  Milordi  nuovi  di  Per- 
sone  d'una  sperimentata  fedeltu,  ch'  entrando  nel  Parlamento  si^«ontra- 
porrebero  al  numero  di  quelli,  che  volessero  rimanere  pertinaci  nella 
loro  opposizione,  e  maliziai  6  pure  chiamare  nel  Parlamento  li  figli  pri- 
mogeniti  de  Milordi,  potendolo  fare  il  Re  di  speciafe  sua  autorita,  overo 
a^regare  altri  a  suo  piacere;  havendomi  a  questo  proposito  detto,  che 
quando  per  tre  volte  faccia  S.  M**  una  simile  chiaraata  d*  alcuno,  s»  in- 
tende  fatto  pari  del  Regno,  e  ne  s^uirebbe  il  medesimo  buon  eifetto  dt 
rinversare  tutte  le  cabale,  e  misure,  che  possono  aver  presso  li  Bemici 
del  ben  publico,  coll'  augumentare  il  numero  di  quelli,  che  sono  attacca- 
ti  al  servizio  di  S.  M^S  la  quale  me  disse  il  detto  ministro,  ch'  era  ben 
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disposta  ad  intrare  in  qiiesto  progetto,  perd  non  esseudo  negozio  di  goiit 
cludere  in  pochi  giomi,  n'  d  motivo  di  credere,  che  si  differird  la  sessione 
del  Parlamento  per  qualque  mese, .    .    • 

Milord  Triconel  ch'  d  molto  zelante  per  PaTanzamento  della  nostra 
S^*  Jleligione  et  per  il  servizio  di  S.  M^,  massime  nel  regno  d'  irianda, 
delii  di  cui  affiui  ha  una  principale  direzzione,  m'  ha  significato  ch'  alcu- 
ni  ayevano  persuaso  la  M^^  S.  di  confermare  alii  proteatanti  di  quel  Reg- 
no il  poflsesso  de  beni  usurpati  da  essi  nelle  ultime  xebellioni  di  Crom- 
yele  sopra  li  Cattolicj,  ed  autorizzato  loro  dal  Parlamento  supponendo, 
che  tale  approvazione  non  fosse  repugnante  alia  giustizia,  anzi  d  buon 
fine  di  non  esasperare  li  Heretici,  e  non  dare  loro  motivo  di  qualche  mo- 
vimento  pregiudiziale  alia  Religione»  ed  alio  stato,  quando  si  trattasse  di 
levare  ad  essi  li  detti  beni  posseduti  per  atto  di  Parlamento,  onde  essen- 
dosi  fatta  la  proposizione  di  questo  nel  consiglio  particolare  destinato  per 
gl'  afiari  d'Irlanda,  Aore  entrano  Milord  Sunderland,  ed  Idcuni  Sig^ 
Cattolici  aila  prezenza  di  S.  M'^,  la  maggior  parte,  che  Yot6  prima  di 
Milord  Triconel,  fil  senza  difficoltd  uniforme  nel  sentimento  ddia  detta 
conferma,  ma  venuto  il  tumo  al  detto  Milord,  questo  non  solo  non  yenne 
nel  parere  degl'  altri,  anzi  esclam6,  che  volevano  insinuare  la  maggiore 
ingiustizia  del  mundo  i  S.  M^^,  e  disse  con  vehemenza,  essendo  un  huo- 
mo  ardente,  e  libero,  ch'  era  appunto  un  voler  rovinare  la  religione  col 
perdere  per  sempre  quel  poveri  Cattolici,  che  non  havevano  altra  speran- 
za  di  poter  risorgere,  che  nel  govemo  d'  un  Re  cosi  pio,  e  giusto,  come 
era  quello  di  S.  M^*,  e  nel  modo  proposto,  si  toglieva  loro  ogni  strada  di 
mai  piii  riaversi  delle  oppressioni  fategli  per  aver  sostenuto  la  religione, 
ed  il  partito  del  suo  Principe.    Detto  questo  la  M^^  S.  ch'  ha  1'  animo 
colmo  di  pieta,  e  di  rettitiidine,  non  voile  passare  avanti  nella  delibera- 
zione,  e  iinito  il  consiglio  disse  a  Milord  Triconel,  che  dovesse  essere 
dalla  M^^  S.  il  giorno  sequente,  che  voleva  sentire  in  particolare  tutte 
le  ragioni  e  tutto  to  stato  di  quelle  cose  con  distinzione^  ed  egli  supplied 
la  M'*  S.  che  volesse  ordinare  a  Milord  Sunderland  d'  essere  presente, 
accio  che  se  questo  ministro  haveva  motiviin  contrario  si  dovesse  rilevare 
alia  M^^  S.,  la  quale  per  cosi  dire  in  contradittorio  gindizio  haverebbe 
potuto  meglio  giudicare  del  fatto;  il  che  S.  M'^  havendogli  accordato,  fQ 
con  Milord  Sunderland  all'  hora  appontata  all'  audienza  della  M'^  S., 
alia  quale  havendo  rappresentato  difiusamente  tutte  le  ragioni  ch'  assis- 
tano  alii  poveri  Cattolici  d'  Irlanda,  con  tutti  gl'  altri  riflessi  del  bene 
publico  che  repugnavano  alio  stablimento  delli  Herctici,  S.  M**  si  voltd 
a  Milord  Sunderland  per  sentire  quello,  che  dicesse,  il  quale  rispose  in 
un  certo  modo  mostrando  di  non  havere  havute  tutte  1'  instrnzzioni  ne- 
cessarie,  e  che'  in  fatti  non  si  poteva  rispondere  alle  ragioni  addotte  da 
Milord  Triconel,  con  che  termino  la  conferenza.    La  regina  poi,  ch'  ha- 
veva qualche  premura,  che  continuasse  nel  govemo  di  quel  Regno  Mi- 
lord Clarendon,  persuasa  da  Madama  Rochester  moglie  del  Gran  Teso- 
riere  d'Inghilterra,  e  di  lui  cognata,  per  la  quale  la  M<^  S.  ha  molta  sti- 
ma,  ed  ettezzione,  che  farebbe  sempre  apparire  il  maggior  zelo  nel  ser- 
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▼izio  di  S.  M^^  col  fare  totto  d  &vore  de  Cattolici,  che  sin'  bora  pet^ 
non  ha  mai  fatto  anzi  tutto  il  contnuio,  diase  a  Milord  Triconel^  die 
fosse  si  parlare  con  la  M^  S*  essenda  il  detto  Milord  molto  portato  d  de 
il  presente  Y.  R6  si  richiami,  ed  egli  supplied  la  R^inoy  ch'  haTeaae  la 
bonU»  che  le  parlasse  alia  presenza  del  Re,  comd  d  segidto,  nella  qaal 
conferenza  m'  ha  detto,  che  la  Regina  d  rimasta  in  tal  modo  appegata 
delle  ragioni  di  quel  Cattolici,  e  deUa  neces^ta  di  levare  il  V.  R^  per  la 
bnona  direzziooe  di  quelli  affari,  che  s'  e  fatta  parte  con  il  R^  per  tro- 
▼are  modo  di  ristabilirli  ne  loro  beni  usarpati,  e  che  ra  proveda  quel  reg* 
no  d'  an  ministro,  il  quale  hidi>bia  a  cuore  gl'  avantaggi  della  religioiiey 
che  non  si  puote  sperare  da  quello,  che  di  presente,  vi  govema,  come  era 
state  premisto  sin  dal  piinci|A0  della  suo  elezzione»  ma  il  "EU  hayeva 
sempre  creduto,  che  paressere  sua  creatura,  e  con  il  stretto  attaccamcQto 
della  parentela  dovessi  far'  sempre  apparire  in  tutte  le  s&e  azzioiii  an 
zelo  conispondente  per  il  suo  real  servizio,  con  che  presto  sara  richia- 
mate,  e  fjicilmente  si  mandera  P  istesso  Milord  Triccmel  per  dare  sesto 
al  govemo  per  qualche  mese,  mentre  egli  dice,  che  non  potrebbe  conti- 
nuare  longamente  essendogli  molto  contrario  il  dima  de  quel  paese  maa- 
sime  non  godendo  presentemente  molto  parfetta  la  salute*    •    •    •    • 

•  •  •  Milord  Sunderland  havendomi  tenuto  discorso  sopra  gl'  af- 
fari  correnti,  mi  disse,  che  stimava,  ch'  il  parlamento  u  terrebbe  senza 
maggior  delazione  a  febraio  prossimo,  sperano  inaienne,  che  le  cose  sa- 
rebbero  disposte  in  modo  d'  attendeme  un  buon  successo,  al  qoal  e&etto 
8.  M^^  era  risoluta  di  far  una  riforma  di  s<^etti  nella  casa  reale,  non 
solo  di  quelli,  ch'  hanno  li  sentiment!  oppostL  alii  dis^;^!  della  M^  S^ 
ma  di  quelli  ancora  ch'  astutamente  pretendono  di  vivere  nell'  indifie- 
renza,  accioche  ogn'  uno  resti  persuaso,  che  non  si  yuoI'  permettere  ad 
alcuno  il  modo  di  godere  il  benefizio  delle  cariche,  e  d'  alti^  convenim- 
za  per  doversene  abusare  in  svantaggio  publico,  e  contro  il  proprio  do- 
vere,  e  senza  ch'  abbino  ad  essere  intieramente  e  con  imp^no  nelle 
stesse  misure,  che  piglia  la  M^^  S.  per  il  ma^;ior  bene  de  suoi  R^ni. 
Questo  apparentemente  sara  un  mezzo  proprio  di  far  detenmnare  mold 
d  prendere  il  buon  partite,  faeendosi  palese  la  volenta  risoluta  di  S.  M^* 
di  non  voler  ammettere  quelli  che  qua  sono  chiamati  c  1  nome  di  Bremer, 
che  se  non  fanno  positivamente  del  male,  non  laseiano  di  causarlo  gran- 
dissimo  con  1'  opinione,  che  si  forma  della  gente,  ch'  essendo  toUerata  hi 
negligenza  nelli  ministri,  e  servitori  attuali  della  M^^  S.,  6  non  si  voglia 
procedere  con  nsoluzione  nell'  avanzamenta  del  grand'  affare,  b  almeno 
non  vi  sia,  che  temere  dal  contenersi  ne  limiti  dell'  indifierenza  ed  in- 
tanto  non  si  pregiudicare  con  alcun'  impegno,  che  potesse  far'  dispiacere 
al  successore  presuntivo,  destreggiando  dicono  cou  la  corrente  del  tem- 
po, che  passara,  ed  ijofatti  e  verissimo,  che  li  momenti  sono  prezioai  per 
dovergU  impiegare  tutti  senza  perdere  alcuno  nel  progresso  della  s^  ope- 
ra. II  ditto  Milord  mostra  un  gran  vigore,  ed  d  persuaso,  che  non  vi  sia, 
che  temere  in  conto  alcuno  di  torbido  interioro,  con  le  forze,  che  S.  M** 
hd  in  piedi  sufficient!  a  tenere  in  dovere  tutto  il  regno,  ed  havendo  S. 
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M^^  la  forma  di  raantenerle  per  longo  tempo  puol'  attendere  dal  parla- 
mento  nuovi  sussidij,  le  qoali  sar^  per  conseguire  pid  facilm^  non  tro- 
vandosi  in  necessiU,  mentre  in  altro  modo  s'  entrarebbe  k  yoler  far  pat- 
ti,  come  ^  seguito  ne  tempi  passati  si  costo  della  reale  prerc^tiva,  dicen- 
do,  che  la  constitazione  del  paese  i,  che  si  come  il  popolo  d  portato  i 
contraporai  ail'  antoritd  regia,  cosi  quando  per  questa  parte  n  liene  fer- 
mo  con  la  stessa  facilita,  ri  cede,  dall'  altra,  e  le  riyoluzioni  funeste 
d^l'  anni  scorsi  haver  havuta  oi%me  dalla  debolezza  del  governo.    . 

•  *  •  Passd  poi  B*  M^  i  parlare  della  missione  del  8igr  Disfelt 
inviato  straordinario  d'  Olanda  che  a'  attende  in  breve,  dicendomi,  ch' 
il  pretesto  della  sua  venuta  ^  per  chiarirsi  di  tante  gelosie,  che  s'  ap- 
prendQDo  cola  dall'  armato  navale,  che  si  fa  in  questo  resjno,  e  dalla 
pretesa  intelligenza  secreta  con  la  Francui  d  pregiudizio  delli  Stati  Ge- 
nerali,  ma  ch'  il  vero  disegno  sia  che  dall'  affare  d'  Irlanda  cosi  ben  in- 
caminato  con  la  deputazione  di  Milord  Triconel,  e  dalla  dinussione  del 
Gran  Tesoriere  dalla  sua  carica,  e  dalle  altre  misure,  che  prende  la  M^ 
S.  in  prosegaimento  de  suoi  disegni,  essendosi  rotte  tutte  quelle  del  Prin- 
cipe d'Oranges,  questo  voglia  procurare  in  ogni  modo  di  rimettersi  nella 
buona  grazia  della  M^  S.  i  condizione  perd,  che  sia  la  M^^  S«  quella, 
che  faccia  si  modo  del  Principe,  en  non  al  contrario  come  sarebbe  il  do* 
vere^  e  quando  questo  non  possa  riuscirle  secondo  le  di  lui  intenzioni, 
fomentare  un  partito  nella  corte,  e  nella  citta»  per  far  nascere  de  torbidi 
e.  seminare  dissensioni  per  la  mala  riuscita  del  Parlamento,  aggiongendo 
S.  M<^,  ch'  il  detto,  principe  sia  un  huomo  testardo,  ed  un  Calvlniata 
finissimo,  che  fara  ogni  cossa  per  opporsi  alia  reli^one  Cattolica;  disse 
peF6,  che  restava  sodis&tto  d^la  persona,  che  si  mandava,  essendo  sog- 
getto  d'  esperienza,  e  di  rag^one,  ed  esser'  vantaggio  di  trattare  con  quelli, 
ch'  hanno  capacity  ed  intendimento,  e  non  ricorrono  litteralmente  alle 
instnizzioni  ed  ciniini  de  suoi  Padroni,  senza  ch'  habbino  le  dovute  in-' 
formazioiuu 

Milord  Sunderland  fii  hieri  mattina  i  trovanm  i  casa,  e  volse  darmi 
una  piena  informazione  dello  ^tato,  in  cui  sono  presentemente  gl'  affari, 
la  quale  si  riduce  in  sostenza  i  quelle,  che  m'  ha  detto  la  M^  S.,  ma 
spiegato  piii  diffusamente,  dicendomi,  che  nella  camera  alta  si  poteva 
&r'  conto  di  centoventi  voti,  li  quali  si  dividessero  in  tr^  parti,  una  per 
la  M^^  del  Rd,  I'altra  contraria,  e  la  terza  ambigua,  sopra  di  cui  si  face- 
vano  hora  le  diligenze  per  guadagname  il  maggior  numero,  e'ccd  modo, 
che  hora  si  tiene  dalla  M^  S»,  stimava  assolumente  che  vincerebbe  il 
buon  partito:  diceva,  ch^  nella  camera  basaa  si  faceva  capitate  di  ducento 
Yoti  sicuri,  e  similmente  si  travag^iava  ad  aumentarli,  supponendo  perd, 
che  guadagnata  quella  de  Sig.  non  fotoe  il  piii  difficile  di  tirare  in  con- 
senso  P  alira  de  Communi.  A^onse  il  racconto  de  pregiudizij  ch'  ha* 
veva  fatti  Milord  Tesoriere  nd  tempo  del  suo  fieivore,  e  che  hora  si  lera- 
rebbero  anco  di  posto  alcuni  suoi  pandali  sostenuti  da  esso  nella  corte, 
che  sono  contrarij  alle  intenzioni  cU  S.  M^,  mi  disse,  che  u  darebbe  a 
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Milord  Aiundel  Cattolico  il  Private  SigiUo,  posto  di  congiderazione, 
honi  godato  da  Milord  Clarendon*  che  ritoma  dal  govcmo  d'  Irlanda. 
Lc  indefesse  applicazioni  della  M**  S.,  che  penza  notte  e  giomo  alF 
augumento  della  vera  religione,  secondate,  da  quelle  de  suoi  fedeli 
Ministri,  danno  luogp  a  sperare  con  I'  assistenza  del  Signor  Iddio,  qgni 
baon  saccesso,  non  lasciandoai  da  parte  alcun  mezatto  a  faciUtame  la 
riuscita 

Sicome  le  applicazioni  incessanti  di  S.  M**  sono  rivolte  ti  riconosccre 
il  fondo  delle  intenzioni  di  tutti  quelli,  che  devono  comporre  le  Cam^ie 
del  Parlamento,  cose  va  purgando  la  corte,  e  I'  annata  da  cattivi  ha- 
mori  qiianto  &  possibilei  si  vede  per6  in  questo  affare  un  dove  puol  gion- 
gere  IHngratitudine,  e  la  maliziosa  ostinazione,  e  ne  ^  un  gran  esempio 
il  Sigr   Sibert  contr'  Armiraglio  del  mare^  elerato  dalla  M^^  S.  dalla 
polyere  ad  una  carica  cosi  conspicua,  ed  honorato  di  altre  due  di  gram 
profitto  e  stima,  e  protetto  aempre  de  S.  M^  con  special  modo  anco  ne 
tempi  passati,  nondimeno  hd  havuto  I'audacia  di  ripugnare  alii  giostissi- 
mi  sentimenti  di  S.  M^^  la  quale  contava  sopra  questo  sc^etto,  come 
fosse  errore  di  dubitare  della  sua  fede,  quando  ero  stato  eletto  monbro 
del  Parlamento  per  ordine  particolare  della  M^^  S.,  onde  giustamente 
indignata  gl'  ha  leyate  le  dette  cariche,  una  delle  quali,  die  e  quella  di 
maestro  della  privata  guardarobba,  mi  ha  detto  Milord  Sunderland,  che 
8.  M^P  habbi  destinata,  anche  con  gli  buoni  ufBci  del  detto  Milord,  a 
favore  di  Milord  Tomas  Houvard  nipote  del  Sig^  Cardinale.    Ha  pure 
8.  M^  levata  la  chiave  di  Vice  Chambellano  al  fratello  del  Marchese  di 
Ali&x,  e  sostituito  ad  esso  il  Cavaglier  Porter  buon  Cattolico:  A  Milord 
Clarandon  ancora  fratello  del  deposto  Gran  Tesoriere,  ritomato  ultima- 
mente  d'  Irlanda,  S.  M^^  gl'  ha  levato  il  Privato  Sigillo  e  datolo  d  Milord 
Arundel  ottimo  Cattolico,  e  Sigr  di  gran  credito  ed  esperienza,  il  quale 
conserva  la  vivaciti  del  suo  spirito,  e  v%ore  delle  forze  nell'  eta  di  sopra 
ottanta  anni,  come  se  non  ne  havesse  piu  di  quaranta.     A  Milord  Poes 
Cattolico  e  Sig'  molto  ricco  S.  M^^  ha  dato  il  titolo  di  Marchese,  grazia 
molto  stimiata  per  essere  il  terzo  Marchese  del  regno:  onde  tutti  quel 
8igrt*  che  anni  sono,  furono  posti  nella  torre  di  Londra  con  disegno  di 
farli  morire  in  odio  della  Religione  Cattolica,  si  trovano  hora  ^udtati 
con  Cariche,  ed  honori  particolari  con  admirabile  providenza  del  Sig^* 
dalla  di  cui  infinitamisericordia  speraremo  I'  avanzamento,  eperfezzione 
ddla  grande  opera*   Milord  Sunderland  mi  hi  parlato  con  grand'  indig- 
nazione  del  fatto  del  detto  Sibert,  esagerando  la  sua  ingratitudine  ed 
indegnitd,  e  poi  m'  ha  detto,  che  voleva  trovarsi  meco  uno  di  questi 
giorni  per  darmi  conto  di  tutto  lo  stato  presente  delli  afiari;  in  tanto  mi 
diceva  in  gran  confidenza,  che  non  si  terrebbe  il  Parlamento  al  tempo 
prefisso  senzaspiegameli  motivi  per  non  esservi  tempo,  ma  quasi  accen- 
nd,  che  si  potesse  in  fine  ridurre  la  cosa  &  prendere  la  stessa  rirolnzione 
di  Scotia  par  la  libertd  di  conscienza,  nondimeno  non  havendo  detto, 
che  si  cassarrebbe  il  Parlamento,  ma  che  si  proseguisce  nel  modo  comin- 
ciato  di  procurare  la  plurality  de  voti,  ed  il  numero  essendo  grand  ci 
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▼nole  piii  tempo  di  quello,  che  da  princiiNio  ni  sapponeva  per  bre  le  dili- 
genze  esatte,  si  deve  credere,  che  siamo  in  camino  di  gperare  di  conae- 
guire  I'intento,  perd  esservi  interne  piii  difficolta,  ed  opposizioni  di  quello, 
che  forsi  credeva  la  M^  S«  e  li  suoi  ministri»  doppo  d'  hayer  penetrato 
piil  al  fondo  le  intenzioni  de  Parlamentary :  mi  disse  qnalche  cosa  anco- 
ra  della  missiooe  del  Sig'  Dikfelt,  che  noa  era  CO0  intenzione  di  pro* 
durre  buoni  effetti,  li  quali  si  non  potevano  atteindere  dalla  condotia  del 
Principe  d'Oranges,  e  che  il  detto  Sig'  Dikfelt  haveva  lettere  per  lui 
Milord  delli  Stati  Grenerali>  e  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  ma  sin'  hora  non 
hayerglile  presentate,  ne  esser  si  visto  seco  il  detto  ministrot  che  in  com- 
plimento • 

•  •  .  Yiene  appreso  uniformemente;  che  P  intenzione  di  S.  M^^  sia 
stata  di  fare  in  modo,  che  le  forze  de  settarij  si  dividano,  ed  il  consenso, 
che  sin'  hora  pare»  ch'  abbino  dimostrato  unitamente  nell'  opposi  alii 
giusti  dis^ni  delia  M^^  S.,  venga  i  sciogliersi  con  questa  apparente  gra- 
tificazione  per  li  Nonconformiste,  a  cui  seguirtt  la  diminuuone,  ed  abat- 
timento  dell'  partito  Anglicano,  il  quale  non  ostante  I'attacamento  che 
si  vanta  d'  havere  sempre  mantenuto  ^la  Monarchia,  ed  alia  casa  reale, 
in  questa  occasione  s'  e  mostrato  sommamente  renitente  e  contumacy 
essendo  composto  il  Parlamento  per  la  ma^or'  parte  di  membri  che  pro* 
jfessano  la  Religione  Anglicana,  e  scelti  dal  cominciamento  con  gran 
studio  sqira  la  credenza.  che  dovessero  essere  piil  conform!  alii  princi- 
pij  della  giustizia,  e  dell'  equita,  li  quali  segue  la  M^^  S.  nel  volere  che 
siano  rimossi  gl'  ostacoU,  che  impediscono  alii  suoi  soggetti  Cattolici  di 
poter  rendere  alcun'  servizio  alia  M^^  S.,  ed  alio  stato,  anzi  di  poter'  vi« 
vere  nella  Patria,  in  cui  il  Sig'  Iddio  gl'  ha  fatti  nascere,  senza  altra 
opposizione,  che  quella  di  professare  la  vera  Religione;  sopra  tali  princi« 
pij  di  credere  si  cerchi  la  divisione  di  settarij  per  ottenere  piii  facil- 
mente  il  vantage  delli  CattoUici,  si  fanno  dall'  altra  parte  tutti  li 
efofzi  per  persuadere  la  constanza,  e  1'  unione  irk  di  essi,  la  quale  nondi- 
meno  pare  incompatibile  per  le  massime  loro  tante  opposte^  come  sono 
quelle  de  Presbiteriani,  il  di  cui  numero  6  il  pid  forte,  e  della  gente  piii 
ricca.  Bisogna  che  il  colpo  sia  ben  sensibile,  mentre  si  conosce  negl'  an- 
damenti  loro  la  perturbazione  e  perplessitd  ha?eme  gran  parte:  si  deve 
sperare  in  fine,  che  1'  heroico  zelo  di  S.  M^^  e  la  sua  gran  fermezza  sa- 
ranno  secondati  dalla  divina  misericordia  con  felici  successi,  non  ostante 
le  grandi  opposizioni,  che  s'  incoutrano 

....  Milord  Sunderland  mi  ha  parlato  diflfusamente  delli  buoni 
effeti,  che  spera,  che  sia  per  produrre  in  proseguimento  di  tempo,  dando 
coraggio  alii  bene  inclinati  a  dichiararsi  Cattolici  col  garantirli  da  qgn' 
timore  di  pene,  che  potesse  loro  essere  di  ostacolo  alia  detta  dichiara- 
zione,  e  mortificandosi  quelli,  che  hanno  piii  resistito  presentemente 
alii  santi  disegne  di  S.  M^*,  che  sono  gl'  Anglicani,  ridendosi  il  detto 
Milord  della  stravaganza  di  questa  setta,  che  ha  preteso  di  fare  un  com- 
posto moderato  di  tutte  le  altre;  ed  intanto  non  lasciar  di  fare  tutte  le 
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diligenze  per  conseguire  nel  Farlamento  fiitaro  la  confermazione  dellt 
delta  liberta,  con  I'  aboUzione  del  Testo,  in  ordine  al  quale  ^  uscita  uba 
lettera  forte  di  un  settario  contro  la  detta  pertindcia  delli  Anglicani, 
nella  quale  tra  molti  altii  fa  loro  un  argomento  con  dimendare  dove  sia 
la  fedelta,  che  hanno  sempre  vantata  di  conservare  in  tutti  li  tempi  alii 
Re  passati  ed  alia  Monarchia,  se  di  presente  sosteDgono  a  tutto  potere  il 
Testo,  che  h  stato  fatto  direttamente  contro  la  M^  S.,  e  per  promovere 
la  sua  exdttsione  del  regno.  Si  doyranno  vedere  quanto  prima  li  dirersi 
movimenti  che  ^  per  causare  nell'  animo  del  Popolo  secondo  le  contra- 
rie  inclinazioni  una  dichiarazione,  che  ne  leva  la  maggior'  parte  daUa 
sog^ttione  de  mimstri  Anglicani^  che  favevano  mercanzia  sopra  le  leggi 
fatte  contro  li  Nonconformisti. 

II  Signer  Dikfelt,  Ministro  d'OIanda,  ^  finalmente  partito  di  ritomo 
verso  li  Stati  Generali,  e  prima  di  partire  fO  H  giorni  passati  a  Vindsor 
per  far  riverenza  alia  M^*^  S.,  la  quale  non  lascio  per  ultimo  di  spiegar- 
gli  con  la  solita  sua  fermezza  e  risoluzione  chlaramente  li  suoi  realt  sen- 
si,  principalmente  in  ordine  tl  levare  li  giuramenti  ed  il  testo,  essendo 
questo  il  capo  della  resistenza  de  gl'  heretic!,  che  chiamano  ai^ine  della 
loro  Religioner  dicendogli,  che  assolutamente  voleva  togliere  di  mezzo 
questo  ostacolo,  ed  haverebbe  per  sciogUere  nello  stesso  modo  anco  il 
secondo,  ed  il  terzo,  se  bisogno  ve  ne  fosse,  conchiudendo  che  non  vi 
erano  espedienti  a  proporre  sopra  di  questo  ponto,  e  che  il  testo  si  leva- 
rebbe.  Da  questo  modo  risoluto  di  parlere  del  R^  haven  ben  dovuto 
comprendere  il  detto  Ministro,  che  S.  M^^  sara  per  riguardare  molto  da 
vicino  gP  andamenti  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  quando  pretendesse  d' 
opporsi  alii  ginsti  disegni  della  M^^  S.  col  fomentare  le  parzialit^  e  le 
diffidenze  in  questo  regno.  In  ordine  -1  che  mi  vien  referto,  che  il  detto 
Sig'  Dikfelt  si  sia  ultimamente  espresso  con  li  amici  suoi,  che  pardva 
molto  contento,  e  sodisfatto  d'  Inghilterra  per  haver  ritrovato  in  buona 
parte  di  questi  Sig'i  un  attaccamento,  ed  una  passione  straordinaria  per 
gl'  interessi  del  Principe,  quale  si  poteva  mai  desiderare,  come  per  essere 
sicuro  di  un  gran  partito:  nello  stesso  tempo  pero  sento,  che  essendo 
pervenute  tali  dichiarazioni  alia  notizia  delli  direttori  principali  della 
parte  contraria  alle  s^  Regie  intenzioni,  habbino  prodotto  un'  effetto  op- 
posto  ^  quelle  del  detto  Ministro  $  perche  sono  state  ricevute  da  essi  con 
indignazione,  come  riflessive  sopra  la  loro  fedelta;  e  se  ne  sono  dolsuti, 
dicendo  non  essere  in  Inghilterra  altro  partito,  che  quelle  del  Re,  e  se 
ben'  vi  erano  delle  differenze  interiori,  essere  queste  considerazioni  par- 
ticolari,  e  che  riguardano  la  loro  Religione,  ma  non  percio  doversi  inten- 
dere  di  fare  un  partito  del  Principe,  il  quale  in  ogni  case  sarebbe  stato 
trattato  come  il  Duca  di  Monmouth,  se  havesse  alcun  pensiere  rivolto 
alle  novitd • 

Disse  poi  che  voleva  informarmi  dello  stato  presente 

delle  cose  e  delle  dis{>ositioni,  che  si  andavano  preparando  per  1'  avanza- 
mento  delli  s^  dissegni  di  S.  M^^,  con  le  rissolutioni  gia  prese  a  questo 
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,Iiiie«  Comincic)  alalia  condotta  tenuta  dal  Sig'  Dikfelt  nel  tempo  della 
sua  pennanenza  in  questa  Corte,  discorrendo  sopra  la  durezza  del  Prin- 
cipe d'Oranges,  in  nome  del  quale  agiva  questo  ministro,  opponendosi 
alle  giuste  intenzioni  di  S.  M^^,  massime  nelH  due  ponti  principali  delle 
le^  penally  e  del  testo,  col  principio  di  non  81  poter  fidare  delli  Catto- 
lici,  li  quali  augmentandosi,  e  pigliando  forza.  nel  caso  della  morte  del 
Rd  M  opporrebbero  alia  successione  del  Principe»  e  abbracciando  il  par- 
tito  delli  Nonconformi^ti,  li  quali  Bono  inclinati  ad  una  Republica,  6  en- 
trando  ne  gP  interessi  della  Francia  toial^  oppositi  d  quello  del  d^  Prin- 
cipe, ed  in  qualunque  modo  esserevidente  ii  pericolo  della  Monarchia,  ed 
in  conseguenza  sicuro  il  proprio  preg^uditio;  disse  della  pena,  che  con 
estrema  bontd  si  era  presa  pid  volte  la  M}^  S.  di  voler  vendere  capaee  H 
Sig>^  Dikfelt  con  le  ragioni  piil  palpabili  delL'  ingaano  ed  erore,  in  cui 
era,  d  ponto  per  ponto,  sopra  la  falsita  di  tali  principij,  ma  non  hav^er 
operato  niente,  in  maniera,  ch'  era  poi  stata  obligata  la  S.  M^^  a  dirgli 
chiaramente  li  suoi  sensi  nelP  ultima  audienza,  come  mi  sono  dato  I'ho- 
nore  di  riferire  si  Y .  E.  Questo  modo  di  condursi  del  Sig'  Dikfelt  diede 
motiyo  d  S.  M^^  di  far  scrivere  una  lattera  al  suo  Ministro  all'  Haja  con 
una  plena  informatione  delle  raisure  che  prendeva  la  M'^  S.,  fondate  in 
una  somma  giustitia,  con  evidenza  che  non  fossero  per  pregiudicare  in 
alcun'  conto  a  gl'  interessi  del  Principe,  ma  piil  tosto,  che  doyessero 
essere  ricordate  da  lui  per  un  commune  vantaggio.  Milord  mi  disse, 
che  yoleva  leggermi  questa  lettera,  con  la  risposta  che  era  i  punto  venuta 
dall'  Haya»  con  che  fik  a  prenderle  nel  gabinetto;  e  me  le  iisse,  tradu- 
cendo  le  dall'  Inglese  idioma  nel  Francese.  La  prima  conteneva  li  sensi 
fioprad^  spiegati  cosi  bene,  che  pareva  la  sola  lettera  mostrata  al  Principe 
bastante  a  coAvincere  il  di  lui  animo  senz'  ajtra  ripreseutatione;  la  rispo- 
sta diceva  in  sostanza,  che  il  Ministro  di  S.  M^^  essendo  andato  all'  au- 
dienza  del  Principe  haveya  stimato  di  doyer  le^ere  la  stessa  lettera  -1 
sua  H**  apporgendo  tutte  le  raggioni,  che  hayeya  sapute  per  desingaharla, 
e  fargliele  comprendere,  come  si  persuadeya  che  fosse  per  riuscir  facile 
nell'  animo  di  chi  tiene  alcun'  affetto,  ed  inclinatione  per  la  ^usticia, 
ma  che  in  fine  U  Principe  si  era  dichiarato  rissolumente  d  non  poter  mai 
consentire,  che  si  leyassero  li  leggi  penali  ed  il  Testo.  Essendo  poi  pas- 
sato  all'  audienza  della  Principessa  fece  seco  le  medesime  parti,  e  1'  H*  si 
espresso,  che  ve^  non  intendeya  molto  queste  cose,  e  che  le  doleya  infi- 
nite di  far  alcun'  passo,  che  npn  fosse  intier^  del  gusto  del  ISU,  suo 
padre,  ma  speraya>  che  in  un  aSare  di  conscienza,  non  prenderebbe  la 
'M}^  S.  in  mala  parte,  che  ne  yesuisse  gl'  impulsi  senza  spiegarsi  ma^- 
oramente.  Ponderate  dunque  da  S.  M^^  queste  dichiarationi,  e  cono- 
scendo  che  la  principal  confidenza  del  Principe  sia  riposta  nel  partito 
degl'  Anglicani  sopra  il  suo  creder  fisso  che  dal  sostenerlo  sia  per  dipen- 
dere  la  sicttrezza  della  sua  successione,  e  che  in  alcun'  altro  modo  si 
esponga  al  pericole  di  perderla  per  li  motivi  adotti  che  li  Nonconformisti 
siano  per  una  Republica,  considefando  insieme  S.  M^^  che  il  presente 
Pariamento  sia  composto  nelie  maggiore  parte  di  settarij  Anglicani,  % 
venuta  in  riasolutione  per  rompere  tutte  le  dette  misure  di  cassarle  o 
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conYOcarne  un  altro;  ma  prima  di  cid  vnol  di  nuoro  S*  M^  far  un  esperi- 
enza  esploituido  li  sentimenti  di  idcuni  -capi  F)u*iamentanj  che  eono  in 
cariche,  alii  quali  non  ha  aacor  parlato,  per  esiggere  da  loro  una  positive 
dichiaratione  di  quello  che  sentono  in  ordine  alii  ponti  aopra  detd,  |hi1 
tosto  per  levarsi  di  mezzo  questi  ostacoli,  privando  ii  delli  ufficij,  e  cari- 
che,  che  con  speranza  di  guadagnarli,  e  fatto  questo  che  in  breve  st  porra 
in  essecut**  qnanto  si  c<mo8ca  disperato  il  caso^  come  si  suppone  senza 
dubbio  si  sciogliera  il  Parlamento,  e  si  pn>cedera  all'  elettione  di  un  altro 
con  la  preyentione  di  mutare  nelle  provincie  molti  Magtstrati,  che  sono 
hora  della  med*  liga,  ed  aliri  uffiali,  da  quali  dipende  in  buona  parte  V 
elettione  de  Membri,  che  devono  comporre  la  Camera  Bassa;  e  qoante 
alia  Camera  Alta,  che  ^  sempre  la  medea**  si  pensa  di  usare  del  potere 
che  sti  in  mano  di  S.  M^,  creando  nuovi  Pari  del  Regno,  quanto  si  ve- 
da,  che  gP  altri  modi  di  redurla  al  buono  senso  rieschino  senza  frutto, 
che  nondimeno  si  tentarano  tutti  prima  di  giongere  a  questo  passo,  il 
quale  non  lascia  di  savere  le  sue  difficolta.  Onde  da  tatte  queste  diqw- 
sitioni,  e  dall'  applauso  universale,  con  cui  h  stata  ricevuta  dalla  mag- 
por  parte  la  Hbertat  di  conscienza,  si  spera  che  S.  M^  finalmente  conse- 
guira  I'intento  ed  havera  Uh  Parlamento  conforme  all  s^  suoi  dissegni;  e 
ae  fosse  licito  di  far  pronostici  in  queste  materie  tanto  contingenti,  pare 
indubitato,  che  con  Pautoritii  in  cui  ri  trova  present*  la  M^  S.  sostennta 
da  una  buona  armata,  con  Paffettione  di  popoli  conciliatate  insigd*  dalJa 
Ubertd  conceduta,  e  con  una  volunta  efficace  di  prossc^ire  I'impresa  in- 
cominciata  assistita  da  un  corraggio  e  fermezza  summa,' quality  proprie 
della  M^^  S.,  si  habbino  con  I'assistenza  del  Signore  i  superare  in  fine 
tutte  le  difficoltd  e  dare  un  stabilimento  sodo  aUa  vera  Reli^one  per 
ogni  tempo  avenire.    «..••" 


Le  persistenze  del  Principe  d'Oranges  in  non  voler  se* 

condare  le  giusti  diss^ni  di  S.  M^  in  ordine  alle  l^gt  penali»  ed  il 
Testo,  sono  ancora  piii  tenaci  dop6  1'  arrive  cola  del  Sig'  Dikfdt,  il 
quale  deve  havergli  confermate  le  stesse  male  impressioni,  che  cgli  ha 
mostrato  di  havere  prima  di  partirsi  di  qud,  ed  il  d'^^  Principe  ha  con  sua 
lettera  particolare  auteniicati  k  S.  M^^  tali  suoi  sentimenti,  accio  che, 
non  si  havesse  piii  d  dubitame,  accompagnandoli  pensi  con  molte  sense, 
e  sommissioni,  ma  in  sostenza  &  vedere  chiar**  che  ^  inutile  lo  sperare 
alcuna  inutatione  di  dettame,  6  cosa  buona  dalla  di  Im  condotta,  onde 
tanto  pill  quf^  si  ^  in  obligo  di  pensare  alii  mezzi  piil  proprij  per  precau* 
tionarsi  in  ogni  tempo  da  chi  mostra  tanto  da  lontano,  come  si  apemil 
malanimo,  che  nudrisce  contro  della  vera  Religione,  e  di  chi  la  professa, 
per  ci6  si  persiste  nella  rissolutione  di  cassare  il  presente  Parlamento 
quanto  prima,  e  con  tal  passo  si  crede  di  rompere  interi*  le  misure  con- 
trarie  prese  dal  voler  sostenere  il  partito  Anglicano,  di  cui  e  composto  il 
medesimo.  Questo  k  un  discorao  tenuto  da  Milord  Sunderland,  col  quale 

del  dQUtJere 

havendo  toccato  1'  affare  549tS46346359t464»4,  me  disse,  che  stimava 

cbe  in  fVtncia  non 

assolumente  «8587i5288  si  sarebbe  venub  a  maggiwi  estremiti,  perche 
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oltre  di  esgere  la  cosa  per  se  tanto  ingiusta,  credeva  che  non  si  fosse  in 
stato  d'intraprendere  iinpeg;Di  di  questa  natura  senza  poterne  prevedere 
lariQscita • • •    •    . 

•  %  •  •  •  Fasso  la  M^^  S.  iSi  dire  che  teneva  aTiso  ben  fondato,  che 
81  trayagliasse  da  molti  Principe  Heretici  all'  unione  d'  una  lega  per  fatto 
di  Religione,  e  contraporsi  alii  avantaggi  della  Cattolica,  che  si  spera- 
▼ano  in  questi  regni,  havendo  in  mira  la  Francia,  e  piii  l'  Inghil»»  esseme 
il  Principe  d'Oranges  il  premotore  principale^  e  poi  1'  Elettore  di  Bran- 
debnrgo  con  la  casa  di  Brunsvich,  alii  quali  si  sarebbe  a^unto  la  Saebia 
e  forse  in  apresso  la  Danimarca;  dicendo  di  piil,  che  li  Spagnoli  ancora 
Ti  poteyano  dar  mano  lusingando  il  Prmcipe  come  creduto  il  maggior 
inimico  della  Francia,  con  la  speranza  di  migliorare  la  loro  conditioner 
Ponder6  la  M^^  S.  la  gravezza  del  fatto,  e  quanto  era  necessario  di  star 
ben  attento  d  cercare  tutti  li  mezzi  per  evitare  un  si  gran  male,  se  ve- 
nisse  d  stringers!  il  negotio,  e  scoppiare  il  turbine,  m'  impose,  in  fine, 
di  portame  la  riverente  notizia  a  nostro  Sig"*  accio  che  si  la  S^  S.  giudi- 
casse  d'  impiegare  li  suoi  patemi  ufficii  con  li  Austriaci,  po{esse  valerse 
ne  come  stimarebbe  pii^  proprio 

•  •    .    « Parld  in  apresso  Sa.  M*^  con  indignatione 

del  Duca  de  Somerset,  che  si  ^  scusato  per  non  essere  contumace  di  una 
legge,  che  Yieta,simili  communicationi  x^ol  timore  di  non  p^rdere  li  suoi 
beni  ne'  tempi  d  venire,  e  diffbse  long*  sopra  questo  sogetto,  il  fatto  i, 
che  hora  tutti  lo  biasimano  non  viene  p^rcio  creduto  miglior  Anglicano; 
ha  intato  perdute  molte  belle  cariche  e  di  profitte,  che  'godeva  dalla  re- 
^a  beneficenza,  e'S.  M^^  mi  disse  hiersera  che  li  parenti  principali  del 
d^*  Somerset  erano  venuti  d  porsi  d  suoi  piedi  detestando  la  di  lui  attione> 
e  per  assicurarla,  che  non  yi  hayevan  parte  nel  consiglio,  di  cui  non  era- 
no  stati  ricefcati  in  alcun  modo 

•  .  •  Sa  M'*  del  Ri  mi  disse  prima  di  partire,  che  in  Olanda  errano 
stati  grand*  sorpressi  della  cassa**  del  Parlamento,  ed  haver  dato  impul- 
so  ft  sospendere  la  rissolutione,  che  havevan  presa  di  perseguitare  in 
quelle  provincie  li  Cattolici,  e  massime  gl*  eclesiastici;  cQnferm6  in 
apressp  che  si  studiasse  dal  Principe  all'  unione  della  riferita  lega,  ag- 
giogendo,  che  egli  era  capace  di  venire  ad  ogni  estremita,  e  che  li  Spag- 
noli dovevan  mirar  bene  a  quel  che  facevano,  mentre  trattanuto  con  uno, 
che  li  haverebbe  inviluppati  in  grandisi  imbrogli;  disse  ancora,  che  il 
d^  Principe  haveva  rieusati  due  sogetii  Cattolici  proposti  da  S.  M'^  per 
mettere  nelle  tnippe  Inglesi,  d  solo  titolo  della  Ibro  religione,  onde  S.  M. 
per  il  cumulo  di  tutte  queste  amerezze  pareva  molto  essacerbato,  ed  ^ 
ben  facile,  che  il  Principe  s'  inganni  assai  nelle  proprie  misure  anco  a 
riguardo  delli  stessi  interessi,  che  c^i  crede  di  meglio  aasicurare  con  le 
medesime. 

Estato  i  trovarmi  li  giomi  passati  Milord  Sunderland,  e  mi  ha  voluto 
dare  «na  distinta  informatione  dello  stato  presente  de  gli  afiari..   In  pri* 
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BO  luogo  disse  che  aveva  representate  al  R^  prima  di  cassar  il  Parliuai^i' 
to  tutte  le  riflezioni  che  potevano  cadere  sopra  di  una  cosi  iinportante 
rissolutione,  essendo  d'  ua  gran  peso,  e  conseguenzai,  il  romp»-e  aper- 
tame^  con  un  partito  intiero,  come  era  quello  de  gl'  Anglicani,  sostenn- 
to  dalle  leggi,  e  supporto  della  monarchia,  d  cui  si  era  sempre  condtant^ 
attacato.    Le  considerationi  pnncipali  erano,  che  dal  scioglierlo  si  Tern- 
vano  ad  eludere  tutti  gl'  intrighi  del  Principe  d'Oraoges,  il  quale  si- 
come  credeya  di  assicurare  unic*«  li  suoi  interessi  col  sostenere  quelli 
della  religione  Anglicana  e  farsene  protettore,  cosi  questi  nell'  appog- 
^are  le  parti  del  Principe  fondavano  la  propria  siccurezza,  e  duratioae, 
onde  non  esservi  che  sperare  da  questi  in  ordine  a  togliere  di  niezzo  le 
leggi  penali,  ed  il  testo,  creduti  argini  forti,  e  difese  necessarie  alia  pro- 
pria conservatione,  a  questo  si  aggiongeva,  che  si  sarebbe  posta  in  con- 
troyersia  la  decisione  de'  giudici  a  favore  della  prerqgativa  regia  per 
la  facolta  di  dispensare  da  giuramenti»  in  vigore  della  quale  tanti  Ca^- 
lici  erano  entrali  nelle  cariche,  dal  che  ne  sarebbero  rissoluti  molti  distnr- 
bi,  e  conseguenze  pemiciose;  dall'  altra  parte  si  poteva  fKDmettere  S. 
M.  dal  med^*  Parlamento  ogni  assistenza  ma^ore  di  denaro,  e  di  ogn' 
altra  cosa  in  qual  si  voglia  bisogno  del  regno»  e.  che  la  M.  S.  fosse  obli- 
gata  di  entrare  in  una  guerra  straniera  ponderando  il  caso  posaibile  deUa 
morte  del  Ri  di  Spagna  senza  successione,  nel  quale  la  sola  Ingfa*  po- 
trebbe,  e  dovrebbe  impedire  una  soversione  universale  delle  cose,  e  che 
non  soccombessero  alia  dominatione  di  unsolo  esser  ben  yero,  che  non 
tartarebbero  forze  ordinarie  ma  necessitarsi  tutte  quelle  del  r^no  per 
contropesare  una  potenza,  che  si  volesse  rendere  formidabile,  e  supenwe 
d  costo  delle  altre  dell'  Europa.    Questi  e  simili  yanta^  non  doyersi 
attendere  d'  un  nuoyo  Parlamento  composto  di  Nonconformisti  nutrendo 
per  li  loro  principij  sentimenti  total«  contrarij  alia  monarchia,  ed  alia  aa- 
torita  reg^a;  e  per  il  fatto  della  religione,  non  yi  sarebbero  entrati  ae  non 
quanio  poteya  la  loro  convenienza,  ed  interesse,  che  era  di  viyere  bense 
con  la  libertsl  concessa  loro^  ma  per  altro  odiayano  li  Cattolici  hayendo 
le  stesse  gelosie  di  tutti,  percio  haverebbero  yoluto  limitare  in  ogni  ma- 
niera  le  loro  c5cessioni,  e  £ELr  solo  tanto  quanto  gli  paresse  competente 
alii  proprij  dettami,  per  non  mettere  li  Cattolici  in  stato,  come  dicono, 
di  senrirsi  delle  stesse  armi  i  pre  giudicio  di  chi  le  darebbe  loro  nelle 
mani. 

Considerato  dunque  tutto  cio  matur*  da  S.  M^^  hayeya  rissoluto  di  cas- 
sare  un  Parlamento  dal  quale  non  vedeya  luogo  di  sperare  un  corispon- 
dente  consenzo  ne  suoi  S<i  dissegni,  hayendo  bilanciate  tutte  le  altre  con- 
venienze  di  giran  longa  inferiori  alia  principale  che  ^  I'  ayanzamento del- 
la religione  Cattolica.  Posto  questo  diceva.  che  hora  tutte  le  misure 
doyeyan  esser  indrizzate  d  travagliar  util^  per  1'  elettione  del  naoyo  Par- 
lamento, e  procurare  di  cavarne  tutti  li  yantaggi  possibili,  studiando  a 
questo  fine  di  entrare  in  una  buona  corrispondenza  col  medezimo,  quan- 
to si  potra,  mentre  da  questo  dipende  ogni  buon  successor  consideraya, 
che  dopo  esser  perso  U  partito  Anglicano  conyeniVa  di  destruggiare,  e 
proteggere  in  ogni  modo  I'  altro  qualunque  fosse  per  non  esporsi  ad  una 
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b&tiera  alieoatione  del  regno,  e  ritrovara  in  una  necesuU  di  dover  met- 
tere  tutta  la  confidenza  nell'  armata,  di  cui  non  se  ne  potrebbe  forse  alP 
occasione  fare  ill  capital  conveniente  quando  riconoscesse  la  medesima 
necessita  di  dipendere  dalle  sue  forze. 

Intanto  per  scoprire  1'  animo  delli  settarij  con  li  gensi  lore,  h  prendere 
coherent®  le  misure  necessarie,  si  era  portato  lui  Milord  espres®  a  fanri 
le  dovute  pratiche,  e  diligenze,  e  disse  di  haver  riconosciuto  esservi  tre 
pareri  diversi  fra  li  medesimi  in  ordine  alii  Cattolici;  il  p<>  delU  fanatici, 
che  era  di  levare  le  leggi  penali  solam®  mantenendo  il  testo,  cheesclude 
tatti  li  Cattolici  da  ogni  sorte  di  cariche;  il  secondo  di  altro  genere  di 
fanatici,  ed  independenti,  e  di  ad  mettere  li  Cattolici  alle  cariche,  ma 
che  non  entrassero  nel  Parlamebto;  il  terzo  delli  Presbiteriani  h  di  ac- 
cordare  tutto  il  soprad^  con  di  pid  levare  il  testo,  che  esclude  li  Catto- 
lici dalla  Camera  Alta,  mantenendo  il  testo  antico  di  suprematia,  ed  al- 
legiance, che  dal  tempo  della  Re^na  Elizabetta  ha  tenuti  esclusi  li  Cat- 
tolici dalla  Camera  Bassa;  a^onse  il  quarto  parere  de  Cattolici,  che 
S.  M.  si  facesse  entrare  ambedue  le  camere  con  la  regia  dispensa  ape- 
rando  col  numero  de  medesimi  di  assicurare  il  partito,  e  conseguire  ogni 
cosa  che  si  proponesse,  ma  in  questo  ultimo  esser  vitali  difficoltil,  che  pa- 
reva  impossibile  di  ridurlo  in  pratica,  e  S.  M.  medesima  1'  haveva  ritro- 
Tato  o  seAtito  troppo  pericoloso,  perche  si  sarebbe  dato  Itiogo  aponto  ad 
una  commotione  universale  nel  p^  ingresso  del  Parlamento,  che  have- 
rebbe  voluto  discutere  sopra  la  solidatd  della  dispenza  con  rischio  evi- 
dente  di  rovinare  ogni  cosa  e  di  doverlo  cassare  alia  prima  sessione;  in 
fine  mi  disse,  che  haveva  voluto  significamri  tutto  ci6  non  havendo  par- 
lato  con  persona  alcuna,  se  non  con  S.  M.,  e  mi  faceva  instanza  che  vi 
pensassi  qualche  giomo,  e  che  poi  ne  haveressimo  parlato  insieme  aggi- 
ongendo,  per  un  eflfetto  di  bonta,  che  voleva  conformarsi  con  i  miei  sen- 
timenti  per  quello  che  dovesse  fare.    Cornsposi  nel  modo  che  seppi  in 
ringratiarlo,  e  commendare  il  suo  zelo  per  la  causa  publica,  e  servitio 
del  R^,  assicurandolo  del  special  grandimento  di  nostro  Signore,  intanto 
non  lascio  di  pregare  cald®  Iddio  accioche  si  degni  inspirare  al  R^,  ed  al 
suo  ministro  principale,  li  mezzi  piii  conform!  per  la  buona  direttione  di 
un  affare  tanto  importante,  insieme  pago  le  mie  deboli  orationi  a  S.  D. 
M**,  perche  si  degni  concedermi  qualche  lume  in  occasione  di  dover  dis- 
correre  sopra  di  questo  mentre  h  tanto  difficile  anco  con  tutte  le  nationi 
particolari,  ed  individuali  de  gl'  interessi  diversi,  che  compongono  la  ma- 
china,  di  sciegliere  il  piil  espediente  ad  un  buon  fine,  e  molto  pid  quando 
non  si  hanno.    Per  quello  che  ho  potuto  riconoscere  dal  discorso,  ho  cre- 
duto  Milord  Sunderland  incKnato  ad  aplicare  a  qualcheduno  de  partiti 
proposti,  quando  pure  si  potessero  conseguire,  col  principio,  che  sia  me- 
glio  di  far  un  passo  per  volta,  che  stan  fermo  in  voler  tutto,  per  non  ot- 
tenere  poi  niente.    II  ponto  sara  di  vedere  in  fatti,  se  doppo  di  hav^r 
fatte  tutte  le  deligenze  che  sono  necessarie,  si  riconosca  assolutu®  im- 
possibile di  conseguire  di  un  colpo  quanto  si  desidera,  ed  in  questo  caso 
sara  sempre  piik  vantaggio  di  avanzare  quanto  si  puo,  che  di  fermarsi  ne 
presenti  termini  ne  quali  tutto  dipende  dalla  vita  del  B^,  il  quale  venen- 
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do  i  mancace,  che  Dio  non  Yoglia»  la  religioneCattoIica  sarebbe  nel  peg- 
gior  stato  di  mai,  e  perci6  li  noetri  iiiimici  non  cercano  che  di  gaadagnar 
tempo,  il  conoscere  questa  impogsibilita  del  contrano  dipende  dalle  do- 
tizie  interiori,  che  hayera  el  Ri,  e  li  saoi  ministri^  doppo  che  havenumo 
minut*  ricercato  il  fondo  di  tutto « 

•    •    .    •    Eadendomi  portato  la  sera  dello  stesso  giomo  alia  Corte 
con  disegno  di  suplicare  8.  M.  per  un  audienza,  ed  essendo  a  quest'  ef- 
fetto  entrato  dove  si  trattengono  le  M.  M.  loro  dopo  cena,  il  Re  haren- 
domi  yisto,  mi  chiam6  a  part^,  e  mi  disse,  che  il  M*  di  Albeville  havendo 
gK  fatta  una  distanta  relatione  de  gl'  affari  d'Olanda,  gl'  haveva  insieme 
communicata  un  aperta  dichiarat^  fatta  dal  Principe  d'Orangea»  di  bod 
voler  admettere  nelle  tmppe  Inglesi  alcun  Cattolico  ne  officiale,  ne  sol- 
dato  semplice,  e  che  mostrava  sempre  piil  una  total  aversione  per  tutto 
quelloy  che  si  poteva  far  di  bene  in  Ingh**  e  di  piil  che  stava  apfdicatis^ 
i  promovere  la  riferita  lega  de  principi  heretici;  onde  diceva  S.  M. 
essere  necessario  di  star  ben  attento  per  evitare  un  torbido  di  qnesta 
sorte,  considerando  ancora,  che  li  Spagnoli  potevan  lasciarsi  attogliere 
dal  desiderio,  che  hanno  di  vindicarsi  della  Francia,  ed  intrareumt^   nel 
ballo;  disse  ben  conoscere,  che  niuno  hi  pid  interesse  della^M.  S.  di 
non  lasciare  aggrandire  maggior**  la  Francia,  ma  non  percid  doversi  es- 
porre  la  religione  e  la  Christianita  ad  un  incendio  tale,  qual  si  preparaTa. 
Dissepoi,  che  vedeva  sempre  piil  le  grandis^  difficolta  che  porta  e  por* 
tarebbe  1'  Olanda  alia  stabilimento  della  religione  Cattolica  in  quests 
regni,  ed  usci  in  dire  che  bisognava  abbassame  la  superbia  ag|^o^ndo 
che  mi  parlarebbe  a  longo  sopra  di  tutto  questo,  non  essendovi  alPhwa 
tempo 

•  •  •  Hieri  doppo  pranso  fd  d  troyar  mi  il  M®  di  Albeville,  il 
quale  mi  disse  molte  cose  delle  male  procedure  di  gl'  Olandeai,  e  delle 
grandi  opposition!,  che  faranno  sempre  all'  avanzamento  della  religpone 
Cattolica  in  questi  regni,  e  conchiuse,  che  non  vi  era  altro  modo  di  ve* 
nirne  ad  un  fine,  che  col'  abbattere  I'orgoglio  de  medesimi  essendo  tutte 
le  altre  strade  inutili,  ed  insufficienti  per  il  buon  successo  della  grand^ 
opera. 

S.  M.  ne  ha  ricevute  con  dolore  la  notitia,  e  tantq 

pid  quanto  pare,  che  il  grand  bene,  che  fa  la  M.  S.  in  questi  suoi  regni 
ne  sia  una  principal  c  •  .  •  attribuendosi  in  quanto  puote  alii  santi 
dissegni  del  Re,  credendo,  con  la  sua  prava  politica  di  assicurarsi  il 
camini  al  trono  reale  .  •  •  a  cui  con  ansia  a8[Hra,  e  gli  pare  di 
esserne  gi^  in  possessor  ma  non  prevede  forsi  le  contingenze  dell'  asito, 
alle  quaii  ^  sottoposto  il  di  lui  pemicioso  consiglio,  e  non  considera, 
che  vi  e  una  mano  omnipotente  per  abbatere  la  superbia  de  gl'  huo- 
mini. 

.  •  •  ,  Mi  dard  I'honore  di  rapresentare  a  V.  £.,  che  questo 
ministro  mi  ha  fatto  piil  volte  un  idea  tale  dall'  ambitione  del  Principe 
d'Oranges,  e  de  suoi  pensieri  rivolti  alle  novita.  che  gli  crede  che  con- 
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▼enga  di  anticipare  per  rompere  li  dt  lui  mranre,  etsendo  pereaaao,  the 
non  y\  sia  altro  mezio  per  riparare  li  danni,  che  egli  pertede  dover  se- 
guire  alia  Christianitd,  che  con  preventdo,  e  procurar  di  abbattere  una 
potenza,  che  puote  renders!  col  tempo  formidabile,  e  pericolasa  &  tutto 
il  Christianesimo,  conaiderando  non  solo  la  straord*  aplicatione,  che  ha 
di  forroar  ana  lega  di  principi  heretici,  e  quella  di  opporsi  quanto  puote 
a1  progresso  deila  religione  in  questi  regni*  ma  ancora  il  tempo  i  venire 
nel  caso  della  snccessione  i  questa  corona,  che  il  Sig<^  non  voglia,  men- 
tre  utile  le  due  potenza  d'  Ingh*  e  d'  Olanda  sarebbero  patrone  del 
mare^  ed  in  conseguenza  cred^,  che  potrebbero  dar  la  legge  i  gl'  altri 
principi  della  Christianiti  con  pericolo  ancora  di  vedere  un  giorno  nn 
Imperatore  Protestante 

.  •  •  Ho  rapresentati  i  Milord  Sunderland  li  sensi  paterni  de  N. 
S*®  in  ordine  aH'  instanze  Regie,  che  le  sono  state  portate  per  qualche 
«ovenim^  in  beneficio  di  quelli,  chequdsi  convertono,  rimostrandogli  i 
longo  con  il  vivis<>  desiderio  che  haverebbe  havuto  la  S^  8.  di  poter 
compiacere  S.  M.  in  una  cosa  alia  quaPoltre  la  consideration'  singolare 
di  grandi  meriti  della  M.  S.  sarebbe  portata  dal  suo  paterno  zelo  per 
promovere  in  totte  le  forme  il  ristabilimento  della  religion'  Cattolica  in 
questi  regni,  un  egual  dispiacere  di  yedersi  impossibilitata  al  presente 
dalP  angusti  della  Camera  Ap^*  come  procurai  di  fargli  comprendere 
con  la  deduttione  de'  particolari  essausta  per  le  largh^  assistenze  somi- 
nistrate  sin  hora  all'  Imperatore,  e  principi  collegati  nella  guerra  contro 
del  Turco,  i  poter  fare  verso  della  M.  S.  quello,  che  farebbe  in  miglior 
congiontura.       •    • 

Mi  sono  pervenute  in  questa  settimana  due  benignis^^  lettere  di  Y.  E. 
in  data  delU  20  e  27  di  X^**  passato;  ^  uscita  alia  stampa  in  lingua  In- 
glese  una  pretesa  lettera  del  PensioAario  Fagel  d'  Olanda,  in  risposta 
di  un  altra  ^critagli  da  un  sogetto  di  qua:  in  cui  si  soppone  lo  richiedese 
li  sentimenti  del  Principe  e  Prineipessa  d'  Oranges  in  ordine  a  levare 
il  testo  e  le  leggi  penali;  vengono  dunque  spiegati  diirus<«  nella  lettera 
plena  di  veleno  li  sensi  perniciosi  delli  detti  principi,  col  mostrare  in 
qualche  parte  serabienza  di  moderatione  d  favore  de'  Cattolici,  insinu- 
ando  di  approvare  bensi,  che  si  levino  di  mezzo  quelle  leggi  piQ,  che 
possino  mettersi  al  coperto  di  ogni  persecutione,  ma  insistendo  acre- 
mente  che  si  debbo  chiudere  loro  il  passo  ad  entrare  a  parte  del  governo, 
6  in  alcun  altro  impiego,  in  modo  che  la  religione  stabilita  per  le  leggi, 
che  ^  la  Protestante,  sia  non  solo  mantenuta  nel  suo  intiero,  ma  fuor  di 
ogni  dubbio  di  poter  ricevere  mai  alcun  pregiuditio  dalle  innovation! 
che  si  pretendono  di  fare,  perci6  doversi  mantenere  il  testo  come  un 
antemurale  della  S^«  religione.  Questa  lettera  viene  riputata  damoiti 
per  finta,  ma  altri  non  hanno  difficolt^  di  crederla  per  vera,  essendo  gid 
troppo  noti  li  sensi  del  Principe  in  ordine  a  qoesto  affare,  e  spiegati 
apert*  ad  ogn'  uno  dal  Sig'  Diskfelt,  quando  fu  in  questa  Corte,  ed 
al  Sig'  M*  di  Albeville^  mihistro  di  S.  M.  in  Olanda,  onde  comunque 
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sia  la  lettera,  e  da  qaalsisia  parte,  che  ne  derivi  il  penrerso  tenorp,  Tieoe 
molto  a  contratempo  in  queste  congiontore,  che  61  fanno  le  diligeDze 
per  il  nuovo  Parlamento,  causando  impressioni,  e  timort  nel  popolo  gii 
troppo  adombrato  per  le  continue  influenze,  che  gW  ven^no  date  in  op- 
poflitione  dt  S^  dissegni  del  R^,  il  qaale  nondimeno,  col  sac  heroico 
zeto,  ha  I'  animo  soperiore  a  tatte  le  difficolta,  ed  ha  ottime  »peranze 
per  la  grande  confidenza  che  tiene  nella  divina  misericordia*  di  doTere 
riascire  con  felice  soeceaMi.        

La  sera  di  sabbato  scorsa  al  circolo  della  Regina  ta  M.  del  R^  intra 
Dieco  in  discorso  sopra  I'  haver  richiamati  li  9ei  reg^^  d'  Olanda,  ed  in- 
sieme  %i  dolse  della  condotto  delli  Stati  Generali  in  online  al  Barnet 
ribelle  della  M.  S.  come  posita^  contraria  al  trattato  di  pace  tra  le  doe 
potenzi^,  e  riferi  li  tcmiini  del  trattato,  che  era  di  consegnare  6  bandire 
li  rebelli  di  questo  regno,  che  si  ritirassero  in  Olanda,  sopra  di  che  con- 
chiuse  con  voce  un  poco  aha  da  essere  udita  da  che  stava  vicino,  che 
questo  sarebbe  stato  un  gjusto  pretesto  per  fargli  la  guerra,  nia  noQ 
perci6  havera  1'  intentione,  e  si  diffuse  in  tai  proposito.  Doe  giomi 
doppo  nella  stessa  occasione  del  circolo,  S*  M.  havendomi  visto  mi 
chiam6,  ed  intrato  in  una  camera  interiore  mi  disse  che  l'Ambas<^  d'  Olanda 
gl'  haveva  domandata  un  odienza,  in  cui  haveva  rappresentata  con 
grand'  inquietuciine  alia  M.  S.  di  essergli  stato  riferto,  che  S.  M.  me- 
desima  haveva  detlo  al  Nuntio  che  haveva  un  giusto  pretesta  di  far  la 
guerra  alii  Stati,  sopra  di  ch'  egli  prese  quello  di  addurre  tutte  le  pre- 
tese  raggioni  per  appagarn'  la  M.  S.,  e  giustidcar  li  snoi  proni  topra  I' 
essere  il  detto  Burnet  natural izato  del  paese  col  dritto  della  borgesia,  il 
quale  richiede  che  si  debbano  osservare  le  formalita  del  processo  per 
venire  ad  alcuna  rissolutione  contro  di  chi  possiede  tal  drttto,  e  molte 
altre  cos'  di  questa  natura,  che  non  sodisfacevano  S.  M.  la  qoal  fonda 
1'  instanza  tutla  sopra  del  trattato;  in  fine  gli  disse,  che  non  si  ricordava 
precis^  le  parole  che  havesse  detto  a  me,  ma  direbbe  ben  a  lui  Amb** 
li  Sttoi  real!  sensi,  li  quali  erano,  che  quando  li  suoi  principal i  negli- 
gessero  V  essecut*  de  trattati,  come  facevano  present**  sempre  le  dareb- 
bero  giustificato  motivo  di  agir  con  essi  loro  ne'  modi  pii^  forti,  cio 
nonostante  non  haver  hora  intent°*  di  far  la  guerra,  pero  gli  farebbe  dar 
la  risposta  nelle  forme  sopra  di  quella  ultim^  data  dagl'  Olendcsi  in 
questo  proposito. 

Fmito  qOesto  discorso  disse  S.  M.  ridendo,  che  questo  Signor  Amb" 
di  Spagna  gl'  haveva  fatta  havere  una  copia  di  lettera  del  Sig^  M**  di 
Cogolludo,  e  che  voleva  monstrar  me  la,  in  questo  dire  si  accosto  ad  an 
tavolino,  ed  havendo  tirate  dall'  soccoccio  molte  carte,  ne  havendovi 
ritrovata  la  suddetta  copia,  mi  disse,  che  il  giorno  seguente  me  la  da- 
rebbe,  intanto,  che  il  contenuto  era  con  1'  instanza  fatta  a  favore  del 
Pre'  Fitters,  che  quelii  che  scrivevano  di  qua  per  questo  affare  non  lo 
facessero  con  il  vigore  che  conveniva,  e  prosegui  dicendo  che  I'Amb^^  gli 
haveva  fatta  havera  per  il  Pre'  Warner  suo  confessore  parendogli  tutto 
ci6  come  misterioso,  nel  qual  mentre  fvi  avisata  per  la  cena,  e  passo  a 
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J)Yeii(lere  la  Regina.  II  giornb  seguente  il  Re  la  diede  a  vedere  a  Mi- 
lord Sunderland,  il  quaP  me  ne  parlo  con  la  rifless"*  che  fosse  un  arti- 
licio  di  (juesto  Sig'  Amb'®  per  apporre  a  lui  Milord,  che  non  liaveva 
adempite  esatt'«  le  sue  parti  nel  detto  affare  del  Pre'  Fitters,  con  ch' 
egli  giudicio  di  parlarne  longa**  a  S.  M.  e  dirgli  con  schiclt*  quello  che 
egli  ne  credeva,  di  che  S.  M.  resto  persuasa,  come  1o  stesso  Milord  mi 
ha  similm^^  detto.  La  stesso  sera  S.  M.  mi  diede  la  Budetta  lettera  di- 
cendomi,  che  pel  gli  la  rendessi,  con  cLe  havendon^  tenuta  copta,  1'  b6 
resa  alia  M.  S:,  la  quail'  in  tal  riscontro  mi  disse,  ch'  era  una  cabala  per 
metter  mal'-tra  Milord  Sunderland  ed  il  Pre'  Fitters,  e  non  poteva  esser 
altro,  e  torno  d  dirmi,  ch'  1' Amb^«**  mesi  sono,  entrasse  da  se  con  la  M. 
S.  in  discorso  del  Fre' Fitters,  dicendo  ch'  conosceva  molto  ben'  la 
Corte  di  Roma,  e  lasciasse,  che  la  servirebbe,  e  conchiuse,  che  voleva 
parlarne  all'  Amb^-  lo  pregai  la  M.  S.  di  non  dargli  a  conoscere,  che 
vni  havesse  mosstrata  la  lettera  per  evitare  tutti  gl'  impegni:  rispose,  che 
non  mi  prendessi  pena,  che  non  ne  parlarebbe.  Questo  Sig>^  Amb'*  ha 
creduto  di  guadagnar  il  Fre'  Fitters,  ed  aquistar  raerlto  con  S.  M.  ed 
atl  contrario  sie  fabricato  degli  imbrogli,  e  malcvolenze  che  non  gli  sa- 
ranno  ponto  proffittevoli,  ne  quanto  al  publico,  ne  per  il  privato:  intanto 
spero,  che  il  sig'  norrk  cavarne  del  ben'  da  questi  intrighi,  col  far  a1- 
ineno  riposar£  le  premure  Regie  per  il  detto  Fre^  Filters  nonostante, 
che  siano  rissoluli  dal  medesimo  negotio 

Si  dolse  del  Fr^d'  Oranges,  che  fosse  ii  piQ  grand 

Demico  de'  Cattolici,  e  poi  drsse,  che  cio  nonostante  non  haveva  in  animo 
di  far  la  guerra  i  gl'  Olandesi,  ma  si  questi  si  movessero,  che  si  defen- 
derebbe,  e  replied  piii  volte  quest'  espressione;  parl6  del  numero  de' 
Cattolici,  che  si  augmentava,  e  che.  accrescendosi  quello  delle  capelle 
nclla  citta  nondimeno  ^  trovano  sempre  ripiene  di  popolo,  disse,  che 
nell'  ultima  aperta  da  Pri'  Francescani  \\  si  era  fatta  la  professione  di 
un  loro  Religiosoy  e  che  gia  pareva  una  citta  Cattolica;  dicendo  questo 
con  tal  compiacenza  prodotta  dal  suo  gran'  zelo,  che  non  si  puol  spie- 
gare  con  parole  sufficiente. 

•  •  .  •  .  Li  giorni  passati  v' i  stato  un  gran  dibattimento  nel 
conse^ioili  S.  M.  sopra  la  convocatione  del  nuovo  Farlamento:  tro- 
vandosi  la  maggior  parte  di  senzo,  che  si  dovesse  convocare  presentam^ 
prima  del  parto  della  Regina,  con  la  riflessione,  che  non  si  havesse  it 
perdere  la  congiontura  del  peso,  e  credito,  che  potesse  ddre  la  gravi- 
danza  della  stessa  Regina,  nel  qual  tempo  1'  attentione  universale  sti 
ri  vol ta  verso  di  un  Frincipe  di  Gates,  e  questa  poter  essere  tal  men te 
efficace  nell'  animo  dei  sudditi  per  doverii  far  concorrere  ne'  giusti  sen* 
timenti  di  S.  M.,  la  quale  pareva  inclinata  a  seguire  questo  parere:  h 
stato  di  senso  contrario  Milord  Sunderland,  il  quale  considerando  la 
d*  unione  del  Farlamento  come  il  ponto  dccisivo  di  correnti  affari,  e  di 
tanta  conseguenza  per  ogni  successo,  che  sia  per  risultaroe^  6  buono  6 
cattivo,  che  convenga  di  haver  una  morale  aicurrezza,  quanto  i  possi- 
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bile^  di  ben  riascirne  prima  di  convocarlo;  dall'  altra  parte  per  la  cog« 
nitione  interiore,  che  hi  clelle  misure  che  si  prendonoin  questo  oegotio, 
con  la  deduttione  dei  particolari,  ha  fatto  riconoscere,  che  le  CQse  Don 
aiano  ancora  in  tale  stato  da  poter  fondare  una  probability  del  saccesso, 
ne  essere  buon  consiglio  di  rimettere  alia  contingenza  del  caso  ua  aSare 
tanto  importante,  dal  quale  dipende  ei  gran  bene,  6  gran  male,  contro 
11  parere  di  qualch*  uno»  che  diceva,  che  quando  finals  il  Parlamento 
Don  facendp  ii  suo  dovere  si  havesse  d  Bciogliere»  il  R^  restarebbe  ne' 
termini  ne'  quali  si  trova  present^  e  fiptrebbe  prendere  altri  parti ti,  ia 
che  non  conveniva  Milord,  mentre  hora  essendosi  alienate  intier^  il 
partito  Anglicano^  si  fondano  tutte  le  speranze  sopra  quello  de  Koncon- 
formistiy  de'  quali  si  deve  comporre  il  Parlamento,  onde  se  queste  si 
venisse  una  volta  a  disgustare,  tutto  il  regno  sarebbe  unito  in  opposi- 
tione  dell'  autoritd  regia,  ne  li  Cattolici  essere  di  forze  sufficiente  i 
poter  fare  un  valevole  contrapeso,  conchiudendo,  che  sia  necessario  dt 
rimettere  la  delta  convocatione,  ad  un  tempo,  che  tutte  le  dispositioae 
preyie  siano  poste  in  opera,  come  1'  importanza  del  n^gotio  io  richiede. 
Questo  ^  la  sostenza  di  un  longo  discorso,  che  mi  t^nne  hieri  lo  6tes90 
Milord,  che  si  ^  risserbato  i  parteciparme  lo  state  interiore  ed  indivi- 
duale  delle  cose,  che  risguardano  lo  stesso  Parlamento. 

L'  altra  sera  S.  M.  dope  haver  cenato  mi  chiam6  in  disparte  e  mi 
disse,  che  tempo  fd  che  m'  haveva  motivate  di  una  lega  di  refigioDe* 
che  si  tramava  in  Olanda  promossa  dal  Principe  d'  Oranges,  della  quale 
herd  ne  haveva  ricevuti  riscontri  pid  accertati,  che  il  Principe  era 
quelle  che  sesteneva  il  Burnet,  che  il  medesimo  impediva  hor&l  ritomo 
delle  sue  truppe  con  V  intentione  di  servirsene  centre  S.  M.,  che  il  di 
lui  dettame  era  d'  inasprir  la  in  mode  con  i  replicati  dispiaceri,  da  obii* 
garla  ad  intrarein  una  guerra,  ma  come  gia  mi  haveva  detto,  non  si 
lasciarebbe  indurrc  dalla  passione,  6  dalle  voglie  altrui  a  far  quelle,  che 
non  gll  convenisse,  e  voleva  imitare  s.  s^*  nella  sofferenza,  che  in  fine 
veniva  assicurata  da  buena  parte,  che  tutte  le  misure  del  Principe  fos- 
sero  per  una  guerra  di  religione,  ed  haverein  principal  mira  1'  Inghil- 
ternu  le  risposi,  che  essendo  le  cose  in  questo  stato,  che  S.  M.  mi 
diceva,  bisognava  haverne  una  gran  parte  dell'  oblige  alia  Francia,  che 
ne  felicitarebbe  il  modo  con  i  presenti  suoi  comportamenti.  S.  M. 
disse,  che  non  ne  dubitava,  e  che  il  Principe  godeva  di  questi  impegni, 
ma  vol  erne  parlare  al  Amb'"  di  Francia,  venendo  sole  di  ricevere  la 
confermatione  delle  sud^  cose.  Fd  un  poco  pensativa  la  M.  S.,  ed  poi 
disse,  se  li  Spagnoli  vol  essere  far  del  bene,  sarebbe  il  tempo  di  poterlo 
render  grande  alia  Christianity,  e  vi  aggionse  un  md,  e  poi  conchiaae, 
che  haveva  un  progette  da  fare,  e  con  piil  commode  di  tempo  voleva 
communicarmelO)  e  si  ritir6  con  la  Regina . 

E  venuta  d'  Olanda  la  seconda  risposta  con  la 

negativa  alia  replicata  instanza  fatta  alii  Stati.  con  una  memoria  del 
Mnre  di  S.  M.  all'  Haja  per  conseguire  il  ritomo  delli  soldati  di  questa 
liatione  che  si  trovane  in  quel  servitio.    La  detta  risposta  i  stata  data 
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in  scrltto,  con  un  longo  discorso  fondato  sil  principij  falsi  e  stravaganti, 
ch'  ogni  huomo  nasca  con  tal  libertu,  che  possa  servirai  della  medesima 
a  suo  beneplacito  per  sc^ettarai  a  qual  Priacipe,  6  stato,  ch'  egl'i  torna 
fHxi  in  piacere,  e  sotrarsi  a  misura  d'  ogni  debito  verso  del  suo  sig^  na- 
ture- Subito  gionta  S.  M.  roe  ne  fece  una  tal  succinta  relatione,  e  pol 
1'  altro  hiersera  la  M.  S.  mi  disse^  che  queato  Arob^  d'Olanda  ie  havcva 
detto  in  un  audienza  havuta  U  giorno  di  presentarsi  alia  M.  S.  per  diluci- 
dare  con  la  spiegai®  la  riapoata  dolli  Stati,  e  che  S.  M.  si  foese  espresaa 
in  poche  parole  che  ae  havesse  a  far  dar  alcuna  risposta,  ne  darebbe 
tal  ordin'  al  Marchese  dt  Albeville  all'  Haya,  che  giodicaase  pid  conve- 
nire  al  suo  servitio:  disse  poi  suav^  ch'  haveva  ordinato  di  publicarai 
una  proclamatione,  ch'  k  uscita  hieri,  in  cui  si  ingionge  a  tutti  li  auoi 
fiudditi,  che  servono  alii  Olandesi,  di  doverlo  lasciare,  e  ritornarsen'  in 
Inghi'*:  esaer  gii  venuti  piil  di  sesaanta  official!,  tra  quali  la  met&  in 
cinca  sono  Cattolici,  in  che  si  era  iogannato  il  Principe  d'Oranges  lusin- 
gandosi  che  H  soli  €attolici  si  valerebbero  della  permissione  data  alii 
official!  delli  aei  regimenti  di  ritornare.      •••••.•••• 

Siniilmente  con  le  ultime  lettere  d'Olanda  si  h  inteao 

V  arriyo  colA  del  dispaccio  regio,  che  portava  il  capitolo  espresso  del 
trattato  riferi  to  con  le  passate,  e  segnato  in  noroe  delli  Stati  dal  Prin- 
cipe d'OrangeSy  e  chegii  il  aentm^**  fosse  di  dover  considerarlo  per  non 
Talevol'  perche  non  aia  atato  ratificato,  quando  per  altro  non  si  ^  mai 
rivocato  in  diibbio  il  valore  del  detto  trattato  nell'  attual  osservanza  di 
altrl  articoli,  il  che  auplirebbe  ad  ogni  ratification,  la  qual  in  questo  caso 
non  era  giudicata  necessaria  per  non  essersi  mai  praticato  in  simil  sorte 
tli  capitolat*^^  particolari,  onde  si  yede  chiart^  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges 
che  vien  riputato  il  motore  di  tutte  queste  stravaganze,  fa  ogni  studio  non 
solo  di  opporsi  direttamente  in  quanto  puot'  alii  giusti  dissegni  di  S.  M., 
ma  insieme  pretende  vanit^  di  farld  conoscere  a  tutto  il  mondo,  e  pensa 
di  tirare  il  vanta^io  ch'  si  6  proposta  da  un  tal  condotta,  di  assicurarsi 
piil  atabilmente  il  fondamento  delle  sue  vane  speranze. 

Ho  riceyuti  in  questa  settimana  due  benignis^  spacci  di  Y*  E.  in  data 
d'  28  de  Febi<>  e  6  de  Marzo  con  una  lettera,  ed  unacifra  in  ciascheduno 
tli  essi,  ed  bavendo  aigpificati  it  Milord  Sunderland  li  sensi  benignis^  del 
gradim^  di  Y.  Sig'  per  il  zelo  da  lui  dimostrato,  e  ch'  sempre  piil  di- 
mostra  nelle  corrente  eraergenze  k  favore  della  giustitia,  ch'  assistealla 
S^*  Sf  mi  ha  risposto  con  le  eapreasioni  del  pid  vivo  ed  humil'  recono- 
scim^'  e  di  non  haver  mai  meritate  in  alcun  con  to  tali  gratie  pontifiot 
bensi  che'  procurarebbe  con  Ogni  studio  di  far  apparire  in  tutte  le  occa- 
«ioni  il  suo  osseguoi,  e  P  ardente  desiderio  ch'  h&  di  segnalarai  nel  aer- 
Yitio  della  S^  S. 

Questo  Ministro  mi  ha  tenuto  un  longo  discorso  sopra  lo  stato,  in  cut 
«i  trovano  preaent^  le  cose  ai  vanno  avanzando  per  il  buon  auccesso  del 
ined«*    Diceva  dunque  che  si  prossiega  nelP  opera  incomminciata  di 
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mutare  tatte  1e  corporal'''  e  magistrati  del  regno,  ch'  erano  nelle  mhtA 
degli  Anglican!,  e  8t  mettono  m  quelle'  de'  Nonconformisti,  dal  qua! 
partito  ai  epera  di  conseguire  V  assistenza,  e  concorao  neceasario  per  far 
eleggere  tali  Parlamentarij,  che  siabo  del  gusto,  ed  approvati*  della 
M.  8.,  di  tal  mutati'^*  che  richiede  longhezza  di  tempo,  ae  n'  e  fatta  una 

liuona  parte  ed  hora  ai  va  prosaeguendo  quel  la  che  rimane  da  farsi,  ed  h 
la  principal  ragione,  per  la  quale  non  ai  posaa  cosi  in  breve,  come  ai 
credeva,  e  ai  deaiderava  da  S.  M.,  e  da  tutti  li  buoni,  convocare  il 
fned**  Parlamento,  eaaendosi  in  queato  mentre,  procurato  dalll  mali  in- 
tentionati  di  aemlnare  (ra  il  populo,  che  li  disaegni  di  8.  M.  foasero  per 
risaoltare  alia  fine  pregiuditiale  alia  liberU,  e  loro  privilegij;  quando 
arrivaase  k  conseguire  quello,  ch'  hora  pretendeva,  ed  in  sostenza,  che 
le  dimostrationi,  che  hora  ai  fanno  dal  governo,  per  autenticare  le  boon' 

» intention!,  che  ai  aono  aempre  havute  con  la  direttion'  al  maggior  bene  e 
tranquillity  del  regno  non  siano  aincere,  ma  alletam^  per  inganoarii  e 
poi  opprimerli.  Percid  ai  k  giudicato  espediente  k  poter  levare  tali  ge* 
losie,  che  con  facility  ai  imprimono  negl'  animi  di  queata  gente,  di  dar* 
ordin\  come  ai  ^  fatto  con  inatnittioni  particolari  del  modo  di  govemarsi 
alli  dodeci  giudici  del  regno,  che  vanno  in  giro  in  tutte  le  provincie  ad 
esaercitarvi  la  giudicatura,  d'  informare  non  aolo  le  peraone  della  pre- 
cisa  volottta  del  Rh  in  ordin'  i  levare  il  Teato,  e  le  leggi  penali,  ma  ia- 
aieme  far  comprendere  ad  ogni  uno  il  ben'  che  ne  sara  per  rissultare  con 
la  pace  e  concordia  di  tutti,  al  che  aspirano  li  senai  di  S.  M.:  di  piil  si 
tnandano  ne'  luoghi  principali  delle  med*  provincie  altre  peraone  fedeli, 
G  di  credito,  le  quali  studiaranno  di  dare  le  med*  impreaaioni  e  togliere 
le  contrarie,  con  aperanza  che  habbino  il  riuacire  di  gran  profitto:  fatto 
queato  che  ai  auppone  dover  essere  tutto  eaaeguito  verso  la  fine  del 
presente  mese,  6  al  principio  del  venture,  S.  M.  fari  publicare  una  ae- 
conda  proclamatione  di  liberta  di  conacienza,  in  cui  aara  inserita  litte- 
ralm^  la  medesima  dell'  anno  paasato  con  aggiongervi  un  prearobolo,  ed 
alia  fin  alcuric  dichiarationi  particolari  delli  aenai  Regij,  per  far  intendere 
che  aono  uniformi  ed  ello  steaao  tenore  di  prima,  aenza  che  tutti  gli 
accidenti  aopravenuti  habbino  potuto  alterarli,  con  la  riffleaaione  ancora 
di  fare  che  il  popolo  conoaca,  che  hoggi  ai  vuol'  lo  ateaao,  che  si  voleva 
tin  )inno  fQ,  k  beneficio  publico,  e  non  habbino  luogo  di  dubitare  che  si 
intenda  di  procedere  con  altre  misure,  che  gl'  ingeloaiacano  maggior- 
mente;  ai  verra  in  apresao  aenza  differir  pi(l  k  dichiarare  il  tempo  che 
6.  M.  vuol  convocare  il  Parlamento,  che  4  riaaoluto  verso  la  fin  di  S^^ 
d  principio  di  9^*  doppo  di  che  si  procedera  all'  eletti*^  de'  sogetti  che 
dovranno  comporlo. 

Mi  ha  detto  di  piii,  che  alcuni  di  questi  capl  principali  della  religion 
Anglicana,  e  fra  essi  il  vescovo  di  Londra,  hanno  fatte  li  giorni  paasati 
inolte  conventicol'  asaieme'  e  cominciando  i  perauaaerai,  che  il  Degotio 
aia  per  riuacire  aecondo  1'  intentione  del  Ri,  habbino  eaaaminata  fra  di 
loro  dl  far  qualche  propoait*^  ti  S.  M.  di  unirvi  il  loro  consenao  &  qualche 
conditio*  con  la  mirat  6  di  ingelosire  li  Nonconformiatiy  e  ritirali  dal 
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partito  regio  con  apparenza  del  loro  accommendamento,  d  per  proprio 
interesse  di  non  perdecsi  intieramente,  quando  S,  M,  venga  senza  di 
essi  a  conieguire  1'  intento. 

La  Morte  seguita  11  giorno  passati  del  vescovo  di  Oxford  hi  data  laogn 
di  mettere  in  essecutioi^e  il  pensiero  proposto  da  Milord  Sunderland,  di 
appoggiare  alia  direttionedi  uno  delli  nuovi  prelati  il  collegto  delta  Ma- 
dalena  di  Oxford,  per  poter  ivi  stabilire  con  autorisL  un  laogo  dove  ai 
habbi  ad  insegnare  publicamente  la  vera  dottrina»  e  di  la  poi  diffundersi 
consecutiva^  nell'  altre  parte  del  regno:  a  questo  ufficio  S.  M.  ha  des- 
tinato  il  Big'  Ciflbre  dotto  e  zelante,  che  sard  per  far  fruttificare  con  ogni 
studio  maggiore  un  applicatione  cosi  utile,  a  beneficio  della  religions 
Cattolica.  Mi  ha  detto  la  M.  S.  I'  eletl'^**  che  ha  fatta  con  la  compia- 
cenza  di  considerarvi,  che  V  lipertura  sia  tanto  propria  per  introdurre,  e 
fondare  in  un  univeraiti  cosi  celebre  in  queste  parti  quegli  iusegnam^* 
che  da  cosi  longo  tempo  ne  sono  stati  sbaoditi,  e  che  il  sogetto  sia  com- 
mendabile  per  tirarne  tutto  il  ppssibil  vantaggio,  il  qual'  vien  proposto 
grandis^  anco  nelP  educatione  di  molti  alcuni,  che  per  essere  ricco  il 
collegio,  .potranno  ivi  alimentarsi  in  numero  competente.  S«  M.  mi 
disse  insieme,  che  il  detto  vescovo  di  Oxford  era  morto  senza  alcuna  re- 
ligione,  come  son'  nella  maggior  parte  quest!  principali,  e  che  fanno  piil 
atrepito  all'  hor  che  si  tratta  di  qualsisia  minimo  vantaggio  k  favore  de' 
Cattolici,  di  questi  vescovi  molti  son  riconosciuti  da  ogn'  uno  per  Pre- 
biteriani  di  profesaione. 

•  •  •  Mi  hi  detto  la  M*^  S.  di  ridersi  delle  illusioni  ch'  hanno  li 
malintenzionati,  che  quando  si  venisse  ad  una  aperta  roltura  con  gli 
Olandesi,  benche  le  forze  di  qui  siano  grand!,  la  flotta  numerosa  di  vas- 
celli  e  di  militi,  nondimeno,  ne  questo,  ne  li  marinari  sarebbero  per  far 
da  dovero  contro  di  essi  in  tal  congiontura;  che  li  considerano  come 
unit!  nell'  interesse  della  religione,  se  ben  divis!  in  o;;n'  altro,  che  r!s- 
guarda  il  vantaggio  d!  questa  natione,  che  questa  sari  il  motivo  per  non 
haver  ad  impegnarsi  in  una  si  mi  I  guerra,  ma  si  beoe  quello  di  conside- 
rare,  che  le  aplicationi  di  S.  M^^*  dentro  il  regno,  i  stabilir  v!  li  sQoi 
s<*  dissegn!,  e  le  division!  interui  che  da  questo  nascono  I'  obtigano  ad 
evitare  qual  si  voglio  altro  impegno,  che  si  sia  di  guerra,  anzi  di  pro« 
curare  che  la  pace  si  conservi  ancorafra  gli  altrt  Principi  per  non  esservi 
tirato  in  consegnenza  dalla  necessiti,  ed  haver  in  fine  luogo  di  comporre 
le  cose  domestiche  senza  esser  distratto  in  altra  parte  con  pericolo  di 
peggiorarne  la  condit°®-  E  stata  portataal  sig'  M*  di  Albeville,  ministro 
di  S.  M.  all'  Haja,  una  lettera  cteca  ptena  di  minaccie  contro  della  sua 
persona,  e  famiglia,  se  non  desistesse  dal  fervente  operare  nelle  correnti 
emergenze,  onde  egli  hi  creduto  aproposito  di  darne  parte  al  presidente 
delle  Stati,  e  similm'®  lo  hi  communicato  a  diversi  ministri  de'  Principi, 
il  che  qui  non  vien  aprovato  facendosi  strepito  di  un  fatto  secreto,  di 
cui  non  si  conosce  I'  autore,  e  non  puot  rissultar  bene  alcuno  da  simili 
doglianze,  che  dovranno  restere  inutili,  e  senza  effetto,  sin  che  non  sia 
rinvenute  la  trama  dell'  attentato 
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•  .  « •  Milord  Sunderland  mi  ha  coramnnicato  confidamente  ao 
pensiero  che  tiene  S.  M.  di  far  qualche  matatione  nel  consiglio  del 
Oabinetto,  anzi  dl  due  con»iglii  particolari  separate,  che  h  Jra  vi  sono, 
formar  ne  uno  solo  nel  qual*  f  ntrino  li  Cattolici  consiglieri,  e  Protes- 
tant!, per  levare  tutte  le  geloise  fra  li  ministrii  e  che  debbono  concor- 
rere  senza  diffidenza  al  maggior  ben  publico,  ed  at  servisio  della  8.  M. 
con  un  profittevol'  incentivo  alii  stessi  Protestanti,  li  quali  per  la  stessa 
ragione  vorranno  distinguersi  nel  secondare  li  giusti  dissegni  della  M.  S. 
Nel  questo  consiglio  si  dovranno  agitare  tntte  le  occorrenze  delli  tre 
regni>  perche  le  deliberationi  siano  pii^  uniformi,  e  con  I'  armonta  ne- 
cessarta  al  bnon'  ordine,  mentre  essendosi  in  tal  qual  modo  govemare 
sin  hora  i  parte  le  roaterie  concernenti  la  Scotia,  e  V  Irlanda,  si  h  ri- 
conoscluto  il  vantaj^o,  che  risultara  dall'  essere  trattate  e  discusse  nel 
med*  consiglio,  dal  qual'  nondinieno  S.  M.  si  servira  sempre  di  alcani 
pochi  per  conferire  li  negotij  piO  important!,  e  massim'  forastieri  che 
richiedono  piil  risserva,  e  non  si  estenda  la  communicatione  in  molti. 

•  .  .  Havendo  il  vescoTo  di  Bath  e  Wels  li  giorni  passati  predi- 
cato  avanti  la  Principessa,  e  gran'  parte  delhi  Corte,  con  una  liberta 
prodigiosa  contro  li  Cattolici,  deplorando  lo  stato  presente  del  regno 
col  portare  un  testo  del  Profeta  Michea  del  abattimento  ^  rissoivere  di 
Oerusalemme,  ed  havendone  io  havuta  notitia  qualche  giomo  doppo  ho 
creduto  mio  obbligo  di  parlarn'  d  S.  M.,  e  rappresentar  gli  le  pemiciose 
conseguenze  che  derivaranno  dal  tolerare  un  arditezza  si  pregiuditiale 
nelia  casa  propria  del  R^  che  rende  necessaria  la  sofferenza  di  ogni 
stoiil  discorso  sedittoso  nella  citti,  ed  in  tutto  il  regno,  ed  i  I'  unico 
roodo  per  eccitare  le  lingue  de  predicanti  d  sfogare  il  lora  mal  talento, 
che  era  principalm**  diretto  contro  la  sua  real  persona  h  state,  S.  M. 
hd  havuto  la  bonta  di  gradire  quelche  gli  dissi,  e  mostro  rissol*^  di  to- 
lervi  por  rimediu,  voile  in  apresso  raccontarmi  le  qnalitd  del  detto  ves- 
covo,  che  diceva  haver  una  relig<^«  d  parte,  ed  esser  ripUtato  trd  questi 
heretici  per  un  santone.  Mi  disse  poi  la  M.  8.  che  in  Olanda  havevano 
publicate  alcun'  impressioni  contro  della  sua  real  persona,  che  veniva 
supposta  autore  dell'  incendio  di  Londra,  delle  morte  del  Co.  di  Essex, 
che  si  taglio  la  gola  in  priggion',  e  di  aver  avelenato  il  fQ  R^  suo  fra- 
tello;  md  nonostante  andava  tolerando:  con  ch^  queste  due  potenze  per 
hora  si  conterrano  in  passer  doglianze  vicendevoli,  senza  venirsi  k  rot- 
tura  aperta,  abbench^  si  ricerchi  con  ogni  studio  dal  Principe  d'Oranges 
coll'  irritare  sempre  pi^  la  regia  sofferenza, 

Alcune  pcrsone  ben  informate  sono  persnase  che  1'  intention'  degU 
Olandesi  nell'  havere  accresiuto  il  loro  armamento  maritimo  fosse  di 
farlo  passare  sopra  le  coste  di  questo  regno  per  dar  colore  alii  fattiosi 
sopra  il  credtto,  che  si  dovesse  tenere  il  Parlamento  nel  prossima  roag- 
gio,  com^  qud  ne  correva  per  certa  la  voce 

•  .  •  •  Mi  do  I'  honore  di  rimettere  d  Y.  E.  acclusa  la  copia 
della  nuova  dichiaratione  tradotta  in  Italianoi  sopra  della  qual  gia  si 
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Bentono  uscite  molte  osservationi  malitiose  de'  spiriti  maligni,  e  hiersera 
Milord  Sunderland  me  le  fece  yeder  in  ^critto  tratte  dalle  intelligenze 
che  egli  tiefl'  nel  partito  contrario,  mi  perch^  non  possono  trovar  iridire 
«1  fatto  in  se  Btesso  si  sforzano  di  accreditare  le  intenzioni  di  S*  M.  per 
non  sincere,  e  siano  artificij  per  giongere  al  govemo  assoluto  ed  arbitra* 
no,  notando  principalm^  quelche  si  dice  nella  dichiaratione  delle  ar- 
mate,  con  asseririe  apanto  per  il  peso  piil  insofiHbile,  ed  innsitato,  e  con- 
tro  la  liberta  della  natione,  e  dove  si  parla  della  mutatione  d'  ufficiali 
Tien  glosato  che  sia  per  togliere  la  stessa  liberta,  e  sforsareun  Parlamento 
d  distruggere  le  leggi  principali  del  regno,  coii  altri  simili  riflessi  soprs 
ciascheduna  espressione  della  detta  dichiaratione,  con  dire  di  piO,  che 
essendo  rimessa  la.  convocatione  del  Parlamento  a  9^^,  faceva  chiara- 
mente  vedere,  che  le  cose  non  fosserd  nello  stato  che  il  R^  desiderava^ 
ed  in  conseguenza  essersi  da  sperare,  che  non  lo  sarebbero  per  quel 
tempo. 

IHceva  Milord  di  haverle  fatte  vedere  al  Rd,  disse  ancora  nomtnando 
alcuni  di  questi  capi  principali  come  Milord  Halifax,  ed  altri  della  corte 
med**  li  quali  dicevano  che  S.  M.  non  riuscirebbe  mai  ne  suoi  dissegni,  e 
non  vi  essere  che  tener  fermo,  mentre  alia  fine  ne  s^irebbe  una  rottura 
col  partito  de'  Nonconformisti,  e  che  alP  hora  S.  M.  sarebbe  obligata 
dalla  necessita  di  voltarsi  ^  loro,  cio  i  a  gli  Anglicani,  e  le  cose  anda* 
ranno  £  loro  modo.  Milord  aggiungeva  di  non  dubitare  che  restarebbe- 
ro  ingannati  ne  loro  perversi  sentimenti,  e  lo  stesso  risentirsi  che  faceva- 
no  essere  un  s^;no  che  V  applicatione  de'  remedij  opportuni  operasse 
felicimente.    .    .    • ..»••• 

Mi  do  P  honore  di  rimettere  a  Y.  £•  il  duplicata  dello  scritto  Yenerdi 
passato  per  la  posta  di  Fiandra,  alche  aggiongero  riverent^  la  notitia  di 
quello  ch'  ^  sucesso  di  assai  considerabile  in  questi  tre  giomi.    Parendo 
molto  duro  a  questi  vescovi  Protestanti  che  la  dichiaratione  della  liberty 
di  conscienza  fosse  letta  ne'  loro  tempij  al  popolo  secondo  V  ordino 
regi6,  che  n'  era  uscito,  sei  de  med'  vescovi,  tra  quali  V  Arciv**  di  Can- 
torberi,  si  sono  uniti  in  deliberatione  di  presentare  una  petitione  i  S.  M., 
come  hanno  fatto,  per  dispensarsi  dal'  adempimento  del  d^  ordine;  S.  M» 
rispose  loro  con  ardenza,  e  con  senso,  conchiudendo,  che  attendeva  di 
essere  obbedita*    Con  tutto  ci6  hieri  Donlenica,  ch'  era  uno  delli  giomi 
destinati  alia  soprad*  lettura,  non  si  essegui,  che  in  pochis^  luoghi,  onde 
resta  impegnata  1'  autorita  regia  dalla  contumacia  di  questi  disubidienti. 
Ma  quello  ch'  d  peg^io,  e  degno  di  ^ran  riflessione  si  a,  che  nella  so- 
prad*  rimostranza  vi  sono  inseriti  sensi  pernisiosissimi,  che  tendono  tl 
metter  in  contingenza  la  medesima  autorita,  come  Y.  E.  si  degnard  di 
vedere  dall'  accluso  fogiio,  ch'  ^  un  voto  sopra  del  quale  si  e  in  buona 
parte  fondata  la  8ud^\  petitione.    Milord  Sunderland  d  di  opinione,  che 
S..M.  sia  per  ritrarne'da.questo  sucesso  gran  vantaggio  alio  stabilimento 
di'suoi  santi  dissegni,  e  S.  M.  medesima  hi^  sera  si  d  espressa  meco  ne' 
medesimi  sensi,  persuasa  che  siano  pochi  li  conspiratori  in  qnesto  dis- 
segno  perverso,  e  che  debba^rissultame  una  divisione  tra  gli  heretici 
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fkyoreYol'  al  ben  publico,  ed  alle  misare  che  sari  per  prendere  in  qnesif  * 
aSare;  mi  nomin^  alcuni  pripcipali  Protestanti,  che  detestavano  nna 
simile  condotta.  II  caso  pare  gravissimo  e  forse  il  fid  critico,  che  sia 
ancor  arrivato  nel  regno  delta  M.  S.,  e  potrebbe  havere  piii  radici  di 
quello  che  apparentemente  hora  si  vede,  percid  con  lasciai  di  metterl^ 
nella  prudente  consideratione  della  M.  S.,  come  che  necewiti  dd  tatta  I* 
aplicatione  immaginabile  per  cavame  apunto  quel  b«ieficio»  che  S.  M» 
sperava,  ed  evitare  le  perniciose  conseguenze,  che  poseono  inflmre  li 
mal  intentionati  nel  prevalersi  della  congionture.  S.  M.  d  and  atahog^ 
alia  caccia,  e  Milord  Sunderland  &  Windsor  per  ritomare  questa  sera, 
di  quello,  che  andara  succedendo  ne  dar6  riverentcmente  conto  alia 
V.E 

H6  ricevuto  il  benignis^  spaccio  di  Y .  E.  in  data  dd  p*  dd  passato^ 
con  due  lettere  ed  un  dupl^  di  cifra,  ed  in  data  del  detto  stesso  mese  un 
altra  lettera.  L'  aifare  delti  vescoTi  d  hora,  per  coai  dire,  I'  unico  che 
tiene  non  solo  la  corte,  ma  ogn*  uno,  in  attentione  delle  misnre  che  at 
pigliaranno  per  darvi  un  uscita,  e  vedere  si  la  aiitorita  regia  Ma  per  ri- 
trame  credito,  6  discapito^  che'  d  il  ponto  essentiale  di  cuisi  tratbi,  noD 
conoscendosi  alcun  mezzo,  bensi  6  diperder  molto,  6  di  goadagnare,  ch* 
^  il  fine  proposto  si  de  M»  S.  e  che  le  pare  sicuro  considerando  I'  attione 
e  contumacia  delli  vescovi  tanto  fuora  d'  ogni  ordine  che  ^i  ne  possa 
facilitare  il  modo,  nondimeno  la  diflEtcolta  d  in  sciegUer  le  strade  oppor- 
tune nolle  circonstanza  presenti  delle  agitatiom  domestiche^  che  siano  le 
{All  atte  4  conseguirlo. 

Li  SS*  Cattolici  non  d  dubio,  che  Yorrebbero  che  si  procedesse  con 
estremo  rigore,  e  ripongono  i  buona  congiontura  quella  che  si  offerisce 
di  dar  una  specie  di  essemplare  castigo  nolle  persone  delli  disobbidienti, 
il  quale  servirebbe  d'  insegnamento  ad  ogn'  uno  per  dover  procedere 
nell'  avenire  con  le  cautele  del  rispetto,  e  soramisskme  doTuta,  altrimen- 
ti  credono  che  la  moderalione  e  la  ctemenza  habbino  ad  essere  argomentr 
di  debolezza  nel  goyerno,  ed  incentivi  per  passar  avanti  ne  loro  penrersi 
dissegni  con  I'  impnnita  del  primo  passo.    Milord  Sunderland  havendo- 
mene  parlato  la  discorre  in  un  altra  maniera«  e  dice  che  1'  unico  pensiero 
del  Rd  deve  essere  rivolto  al  Parlamento,  e  tatte  le  misura,  che  si  pren- 
dono  nelia  condotta  del  govemo,  devono  riferirsi  con  la  mira  fissa  al  boon 
sucesso  del  medesi^  Parlamento,  ch'  ^  1'  opera,  il  cui  si  travaglia  da  cost 
longo  tempo  per  lo  stabilmento  de'  santi  diss^ni  di  S.  M.   Posto  qoesto 
egli  diceva,  che  se  hora  si  yiene  ad  un  procedere  criminale  cootro  di  tut- 
ti  quelli,  che  lo  sono  nella  causa,  per  fario  col  rigor  conyeniente  al  caso 
mentre  non  bisognarebbe  metervi  mano  per  poco,  sara  necessario  di  pas- 
sar ii  termini  delle  l^gi  ordinarie,  onde  per  la  moltitudine  delli  delin- 
quenti,  che  farebbero  strepito,  essendoyi  inclusi  totti  li  ministri,  a  quali 
fe  diretto  il  mandato,  che  non  hanno  obbedito,  e  per  V  irritati<Hie  cho 
causarebbe  nell'  uniyersale  disposto  in  attribuire  gran  parte  del  casdg^ 
ad  un  rigore  arbitrario,  che  k  apunto  quello,  che  si  teme  da  ogni  sorte  di 
gcnte,  ne  seguirebbe  tal  alienatione  d'  animo  in  tutti  che  non  aeryiiBt)j»e 
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pii^  di  pensare  i  Parlamento,  ma  bensi  riporre  gP  uUeriori  procedimenti 
nella  forza,  e  nell'  armata,  il  qual  mezzo  non  si  crede  sin  hora  com- 
petente  alia  direttione  delle  cose,  anzi  non  dovrd  scrivere,  che  ne  gli 
estremi,  e  quando  vi  si  fosse  portato  da  una  strestis*  necessita,  massim' 
ancora  che  si  sarebbe  molto  che  riflettere  sopri  la  conditione  della  med* 
armata,  come  si  son  dato  I'  honore  di  accenare  a  V.  E.  con  le  passate. 
Diceva  dunque  che  dovendosi  fabricare  su  tal  fondam^^  eiu  di  parere  per 
mantenere  il  decoro,  e  V  autorita  regia,  che  si  dovesse  fare  dal  Rd  una 
dichiaratione  in  cui  S.  M.  mostra  il  giustb  e  gran  rissentimento,  a  cni  I' 
arditezza  e  disubidienza  di  vescovi  lo  haveva  provocata,  ma  che  voleva 
pid  tosto  usare  della  saa  clemenze,  e  sospenderlo  per  hora,  ricordatidosi 
ancora  della  fedelta,  che  la  chiesa  An^icana  haveva  sempre  mostrata 
ne'  tempi  passati  verso  la  corona,  e  simili  altri  cohonestamenti,  rimetten- 
dosi  al  vicino  Parlaraento  per  riconoscere  dalli  loro  comportam^nti,  si 
fos8er6  pentiti  del  error  commesso,  e  non  si  irol^ssero  abusare  della  pre- 
sente  sua  real  bonti  accioch^  non  sia  obligato  di  adempire  con  maggior 
severitd  quelio,  che  hora  sospende  di  fare  per  li  sud*  risguardi.    Con- 
chiudeva  che  in  questo  modo  si  renderebbero  pid  facili  le  misure  dello 
stesso  Parlamento,  e  cadendo  P  odio  sopra  gli  Anglicani  si  unirebbero 
tanto  maggiormente  li  dissentisti  ft  promovere  lo  stabilimento  delli  giusti 
dissegni  di  S.  M.    Agiongeva  Milord  di  haver  commonicato  alia  M.  S. 
questo  consiglio  ed  esserle  piacciuto»  creder  bensi  lui  Milord,  che  nbn 
piacerebbe  alii  Cattolici  del  consiglio  del  gabinetto,  li  quali  vorrebbero 
qualche  dimostratione  vigorosa,  in  cui  credono  riposta  in  gran  parte  la 
flicurezza  del  governo,  ma  egli  credeva  assolut*'  che  lo  stato  presente 
delle  cose  ricercasse  in  tal  congiontura  il  svlA^  modo  di  ag^.     •     .     • 

L'  affare  de'  vescovi  sie  debattnto  nel  consiglio  secondo  li  diversi  opi- 
nioni  del  rigore  e  dalla  altra  strado  proposta  da  Milord  Sunderland.  Final- 
mente  S.  M.  ha  presa  come  una  risolutione  di  mezzo  di  far  procedere 
contro  di  essi  nella  forma  legale,  e  risservarsi  di  usar  della  sua  clemenze 
81  lo  giudicara  a  proposito  quando  sia  perfettionato  loro  il  processo  circa 
1'  essecutione  della  sentenza,  credendo  in  questo  modo  di  soddisfare 
alia  parte  della  ^ustitia  nel  mostrare  la  sforza  per  servirsene  ancora 
essendo  opportuno,  e  litirarla  quando  il  suo  ma^or  servitio  lo  richieda.' 
Restano  percio  citati  li  sudd^  vescovi  avanti  del  consiglio  regio  per  hoggi 
otto  ove  dovranni  comparire,  e  di  quelio  che  arrivara  ne  daro  riverent? 
conto  a  y.  E.  intanto  comnque  ne  habbe  ad  essere  il  successo  e  da  te- 
mersi  molto  che  possa  influire  a  render  difficile  quelio  del  Parlamento 
per  P  interesse  scoperto  che  prende  in  quest'  affare  quasi  tutto  il  corpo 
ecclesiastico,  e  sin  hora  non  compariscono  segni  di  divisioni  nel  grosso 
degP  Anglicani,  ma  piuttosto  questi  sperano  di  tirare  nel  loro  consenso 
parte  delle  Nonconformisti.  In  ogni  modo  se  la  divina  misericordia  con- 
cedera  un  maschio  alia  Regina,  ai  ha  da  sperare  che  tante  contradittioni 
e  machini  degli  inimici  habbino  a  dilegnarsi  facilmente,  abbenche  dicano 
cii  voler  all  hora  essere  piii  ostinatit  ed  accrescere  lo  studio,  che  hora 
impiegano,  per  conservare  la  Heligione  Ang^icano 
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•  .  .  •  Di  Olanda  scrivono,  che  si  fossero  molto  lallegrati  coU 
dell'  iddicente  de'  vescoTi,  gperando  di  ritrame  vantaggio  nell'  anmen- 
tarsi  che  fd  la  materia  delle  alteration!  domestiche  in  qaeato  r^iio>  pnmti 
u  nudrirlo  con  tutti  gli  artificii,  e  pemiciose  orditurc,  come  hanno  sempre 
fatto 

.  •  •  .  Qua  nondimeno  si  ^  visto  chiar*  il  dolore  e  la  tristezza  ne 
volti  di  una  gran  parte  alia  felice  nuova  della  naaciti  del  Principe,  oltie 
la  liberta  contumace  nelli  discorsi,  che  non  par  credibile,  arrivando  smo 
al  dirsi,  che  sia  un  parto  supposto,  o  non  dal  R^,  la  8era  della  Dominica 
atessa,  in  cui  8i  fessero  Aiochi  di  allegrezza,  pochis^  se  ne  Tiddero  nel 
corpo  che  c  propri*  detto  della  cita..  Per  il  contrario  nell'  accidente 
del  male  del  Principe,  ne  fu  sparsa  la  morte,  e  creduta  per  il  deaderio 
de  tristi  con  segni  manifesti  di  contento,  e  di  gioja;  nel  che  e  admiralnle 
le  grandezzad'  anima  del  Rk,  il  quale  dovendo  essere  infonnato  di  tutbo 
ci6,non  si  fa  sogetto  ad  alcuna  perturbations  ma  con  la  piena  confidenza 
che  ha  nel  Signore,  si  mo8tra  snperiore,  e  pi\l  forte  ad  ogni  contrariety, 
che  alia  fine  dovranno  cessere  e  dissiparsi.  Non  lasciaro  di  riferire  a 
y.  E*  che  si  pensa  di  non  dar  latte  al  pricipino,  ma  di  farlo  nntrire  con 
altro  alimento  alia  mano  come  sin'  hora  si  va  facendo,  essendo  li  medici 
persuasi  con  le  M.  M.  sore  medesime.  che  la  perdita  de  gl'  altri  figli 
sia  provenuta  dal  latte  delle  nutrici,  che  habbi  loro  causate  le  cooviil- 
tioni,  onde  ritrovadosi  qua,  frequenti  essempii,  che  molti  tutti  siano  alle- 
yati,  e  creschibo  in  buona  constitutione  senza  latte,  credono  di  dover' 
usare  dello  stesao  modo  nella  nutritione  del  Principe  per  as»curare  mag- 
giorml  il  di  lui  vivere.  Pare  nondimeno  una  cosa  molto  straordiniera, 
ed  in  questa  parte,  come  in  ogn'  altra,  si  dovra  tutto  ad  una  specialissima 
assistenza  del  Signore.  Questa  matina  ho  havuto  1'  honore  di  Tcderlo, 
mentre  le  davano  V  alimento,  che  prendeva  di  buono  gusto,  e  mi  e 
parso  sempre  piO  ben  complesso,  e  ben  fatto;  il  detto  alimoito  k  chia- 
mato  Watter  Gruell,  ed  h  composto  di  farina  di  avena,  aqua,  e  zuccaro, 
aggiongendovisi  alle  volte  qualche  poco  di  una  passa  di  Corinte. 

Questa  matina  hanno  dato  principio  le  sessioni  giuditiali,  e  sodo  stati 
condotti  li  vescovi  priggioni  dalla  torre  alia  gran  sala  di  Westminster 
avanti  il  tribunale  chiamato  King's  Bainch,  cioe  banco  del  R^;  haTevano 
seco  quatro  de  primi  avocati,  li  quali  hanno  arringato  in  farore  loro, 
apponendo  in  p®  luogo  la  nullita  del  ordine  con  cui  sono  stati  mandati 
alia  torre,  per  difetto  di  alcune  formalita  necessarie,  ed  in  secondo  luogo 
hanno  opposta  1'  incompetenza  dello  stesso  tribunale,  li  quali  due  ponti 
doppo  longhe  contestationi,  sono  stati  ri&soluti  contro  de'  vescovi,  che  in 
fine  hannu  data  cautione  di  dover  comparire  hoggi  quindeci  il  med<^  tri- 
bunale, accioche  sia  discuso  1'  affUre  principale  per  cui  vengono  chiamati 
in  giuditio,  il  che  fatto  sono  stati  posti  in  liberta  di  andare  alle  case 
Joro.  £  stato  <^  notarsi,  che  essendo  concorsa  un  immensita  di  popolo 
per  vedere  la  fontione,  nel  portarsi  H  vescovi  dalla  barcea  alia  detta 
sala,  la  m2^[;gior  parte  si  metteva  in  ginocchio  augurando  loro  felicity, 
e  benedittioni;  e  1'  Arcivescovo  di  Canterburi  atidava  mettendo  la 
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rUBJkO  in  capo  a  quelli,  che  se  I'  offerivano  nel  passaggio,  con  dire  che 
atano  fenni  nelle  fede,  gridando  ogn'  uno  ad  alta  voce  di  doversi  in^-* 
nocchiare,  ed  vedendoci  in  molte  le  lagrime  grondare  dagli  occhi  in  tal* 
occasions • 

S.  M.  m'  ha  detto  li  giorni  passati  che  lo  scrivevauo  d^Olanda,  ctie  vi 
fossero  inditii  forti»  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  meditasse  attualm<«  di 
porre  in  essecutione  li  suoi  perversi  dissegni  col  preteato  di  religione 
havendo  in  mira  qnesta  parte,  io  gl'  ho  risposto,  che  speravo  che  quando 
fosse  gionta  cola  la  nuova  della  nascita  del  Principe  di  Gales  farebbe 
mutar  linguaggio,  e  si  dissiparebbero  tosto  le  machine  de  gl'  inimici  di 
fuora,  come  il  simile  seguirebbe  di  quelli  dentro  del  regno,  ed  havendo 
S.  M.  fatto  il  conto,  che  con  le  prime  lettere  se  ne  poteva  ricever  il  ris- 
contro,  mi  ha  poi  detto  in  apresso  al  loro  arrivo,  di  esser  avisata,  che  fos- 
sero in  Olanda  rimasti  sul  colpo  doppi^  nell'  udire  la  detta  gran  nuova, 
e  di  sapere  che  si  trovassero  pronti  venti,  e  piQ  vascelli  di  guerra  alle 
Dune,  il  che  non  havevano  mai  crcduto,  che  fosse  per  seguire,  ne  con 
tanta  sollecitudine.  Milord  Sunderland  m'  haveva  significato  piil 
apert^  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  havesse  dato  online  alia  bngada  di 
questa  natione,  che  tuttavia  si  ritrova  in  quel  servitio,  che  dovesse  star 
pronta  alia  marcia,  il  che  s'  interpretava  con  diret°^  a  questa  volta,  ha- 
vendosi  fundamento  di  credere  che  qua  vi  siano  intelligenze  tali  da  poter 
cooperare  al  sud  effetto,  anzi  soUecitarlo^  abbenche  per  altro  sia  diffi- 
cile, che  il  Principe  senza  un  piena  concorso  delli  Stati  potesse  o  si 
mettesse  in  positura  di  voler  intraprendere  un  impegno  cosi  grande,  e 
fuora  di  ogni  ordine,  e  pare  difficilis^  di  credere,  che  li  Stati  med>  si 
inducessero  ad  abbraciar  lo  senza  riflettere  ad  altro,  che  alia  smisurata 
ambitione  del  Principe,  e  che  tutta  la  terra  si  unirebbe  contro  di  loro, 
e  sopra  tutto  ^  da  sperarsi  nella  speciale  assistenza  del  Signore, 
che  si  fa  visibile  nelle  sue  beneditioni  i  questo  Rd  cosi  zelante,  e  cosi 
pio 

Milord  Sunderland  ha  esseguita  la  generosa  e  santa  rissolutione  di  di- 
chiararsi  Cattolico,  con  la  circonstanza  che  S.  M.  med*  entrata  martedi 
doppo  pranso  nel  consiglio  di  Cattolici  h^  voluto  partecipare  la  buona  nu- 
ova a  quei  Sig^^  accompagnandola  con  li  espressioni  del  proprio  conten- 
to,  e  di  molta  commendatione  di  Milord,  il  quale  parlo  poi  in  appresso 
con  li  sentimenti  degni  di  lui,  e  dell'  attione  che  faceva.  La  stessa  sera 
S.  M.  mi  fece  I'honore  di  partecip^rmelo  abbond®  la  singolare  sodisfat- 
tione,  e  parte,  che  prendeva  in  un  successo,  che  non  puol  rissultare  se 
non  in  gran  vantaggio  del  servitio  di  Dio,  e  di  quello  di  S.  M«  Gia  mi 
e  stato  riferto,  che  si  discorra  da  molti  tra  li  piil  fanatici  nella  cita  sopra 
il  cio,  con  la  riilessione,  che  il  partito  del  Ri  debba  essere  alia  fine  il  piO 
forte,  e  li  suoi  dissegni  siano  ben  assicurati  alia  vista  di  un  tal  person- 
naggio,  savio,  prudente,  ricco,  ed  informato  di  tutto,  che  nonostante  di 
vedersi  inaspriti  gl'animi,  si  puol  dire  universal^  di  tutti  per  TaiTare  di 
vescovi,  e  ogn'  altra  agitatione  domestica,  cioi^  che  non  andando  bene  le 
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cose  Biano  perai  li  Cattolici,  onde  cavano  argom^  di  credere,  aecondo  U 
regola  dell'  interesse,  essendone  qua  poc'  altra,  che  questo  ai  troTi  aca- 
ro'nell'  elettione  del  ditto  partito. 

Hbggi  k  il  giomo  destinato  alia  rissolutione  del  grand'  afl&re  4A.  Tesco- 
Ti»  se  pure  &i  potra  finir  in  una  sola  sessione  diacutendosi  hora  la  caaaa. 
Kon  h  credibile  quanto  habbi  servito  quest'  occasione  alii  mal'  inieDtio- 
Bati»  per  dilatare  tra  il  popolo  li  impressioni  di  violenza,  e  far  credere 
che  se  ne  voglia  direttamente  alia  loro  reli^one,  al  che  hanno  coadjuva- 
to  li  f  tessi  vescovi  sedotti  non  operando  di  suo  proprio  dettame>  con  tatte 
U  dimo^trattiom  ma^ori  per  eccitare  la  compaasione  da  cai  nasce  poi 
V  ira  nel  volgo,  col  hisi  credere  martiri  delist  fede. 

8.  M.  mi  hi  parlato  longamen^  una  delle  sere  passate,  facendomi  ve- 
dere  la  necessity  in  cui  si  era  trovata  di  far  procedere  contro  li  detti  tc- 
acovi  nel  modo  che  h  seguito,  portando  gl'  essempii  del  fii  R^  sno  padre, 
e  lU  fratello,  che  haveyano  ricevute  pregiuditii  nella  propria  autorita, 
che  in  fine  havevano  causata  la  morte  lagrimevole  al  primo  per  la  troppa 
indulgenza;  che  la  M.  8.  haveva  perdonati  d  tanti,  che  gia  era  troppo, 
che  egli  conosceva  la  natione  Inglese,  la  quale  con  le  buone  non  si  ridu- 
ceva  al  suo  devere,  e  che  ogni  cofiivenza  sarebbe  stata  attribaita  a  ti- 
more;  conchiuse,  che  non  operando  nel  modo  riferito  era  perduto,  nso  di 
questa  parola.    Mercordi  7  mi  htl  ancora  parlato  dello  stesso  affiire  di- 
cendo  della  contumacia  delli  detti  vescovi,  che  in  fine  se  ne  pentirebbe- 
ro,  che  I'  Ariciv^  di  Cantorberi  veniva  di  farle  presentare  una  suplica  ac- 
cioche  volesse  ordinare,  che  li  registri  originali  del  Palam^  che  sono  in 
Westminster,  si  dovessero  portare  hoggi  avanti  U  giudici  per  valeraene 
alia  propria  diffesa,  che  vuol  diro  contro  di  8.  M.,  la  quale  ^'  ha  fatto 
dire  che  era  libero  ad  ognuno  di  far  tirare  dalli  detti  registri  gl'  estratti 
che  si  volessero.    Nonostente  per6  questa  contumacia  e  la  giusta  indig- 
natione  che  ne  deve  essere  nell'  animo  di  8.  M.  per  dover  usare  con  essi 
P  ultimo  del  rigore.  Milord  Sunderland  h  di  parere  sempre  coa  la  mira 
al  Parlamento,  che  h  il  negotio  principle,  senza  di  cui  non  si  sari  mai 
fatto  niente,  che  convenga  seguita,  che  sia  la  sentenza  perdonare  alii  det- 
ti vescovi  ancorche  essi  non  cluedano  perdono,  come  egli  i  persuaso,  che 
non  lo  dimanderanno  per  sempre  piii  farsi  popolari  ed  alienare  gl'  animi 
del  Ri.    Tutta  la  pena  che  sara  loro  imposta,  si  vengono  dichiarati  col- 
pevoli,  ia  qual  dichiaratione  non  aspetta  di  fare  alii  giudicit  ma  bensi  a 
dodici  persone  elette  espress"  a  quest'  efietto,  che  si  chiamano  Giuri,  ed 
6  una  forma  di  giuditio  particolare  credo  alia  sola  In^ilterra,  che  posso- 
no  ancor'  esser  corrotte,  come  8.  M.  mi  hi  detto,  che  si  trovanno  deposi- 
tate  2  mila  lire  sterline,  si  riduce  ad  una  multa  pecuniaria,  con  la  con- 
ditione  della  priggionia  sinche  non  sia  pagata.    La  detta  multa  potra  es- 
sere anco  di  cento  mila  scudi  per  uno,  e  pid,  secondo  1'  arbitrio  di  giu- 
dici, onde  non  k  dubbio  che  li  detti  vescovi  dovranno  per  la  le^e  restar 
priggionati  sinche  paghino  la  somma  a  cui  verranno  condannati,  e  con 
questo  si  aumentera  1'  alicnatione  de  gl'  animi,  ed  essi  goderanno  di  po- 
ter  dare  un  tal  spettacolo  al  popolo  atto  ad  irritarlo  ma^onnente,  onde 
aari  forzoso  il  dire,  che  non  occorra  piii  pensir  i  Parlamento,  e  le  coae 
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resttnosempre  in  un  incertezza,  ianto  ciguardo  alio  staV^ilmento  delta  re- 
lig^one,  qnanto  alia  tranquilitii  dello  stato.  Mi  ha  detto  hiersora  Milord  d' 
hayerne  parlato  i  S.  M.  la  quale  a  gastate  li  raggioni,  ed  hayera  ordinato 
di  radunar  il  consiglio  i  quest'  eifetto,  che  si  ^  poi  differito  per  vederai 
prima  qoal  sia  la  fin  del  giadicio>  e  prenderlo  pid  ag^ustate  rissolutioni 
sopra  il  medesimo  dettamente. 

II  caso  d  hora  di  vedere  I'  esito  di  quello,  che  li  detti  giuri  siano  per 
fare  trovandosi  gi^  radunati  doppo  agitata  la  causa,  che  h  durata  lo  spa- 
cio  circa  noye  hore,  per  dire  il  loro  parere,  che  deye,  essere  uniforme  di 
tutti  dodici>  non  dandoseli  ^  mangiare,  sihche  non  siano  d'  acorde,  ed  es* 
sendo  hora  ben  tardi  non  si  sa  ancora  quello,  che  siano  per  prononciare 
atando  alii  sud^  di  dire,  che  siano,  6  non  siano  colpeyoli,  come  potrebbe 
anco  succedere  in  questo  caso  per  la  seconda  parte  per  un  complemento 
d'iniquiti.    Intanto  li  giudici  e  li  rei  sono  andati  alle  case  loro,  restando 
li  giuri  radunati  per  prononciare  il  loro  sentimento,  e  domani  si  dovra  ye- 
dere,  e  publicare  nel  tribunal  il  risultato  di  questa  gran  contentione,  in 
cui  h  stato  necessario  al  fisco  di  proyare,  che  li  detti  yescoyi  babbino 
data  la  petitione  che  li  rende  criminali  a  S.  M.,  non  admettendosi  da  essi 
il  fatto,  il  che  h  riuscito  strano,  e  difficile  secondo  queste  leggi,  non  es* 
aendoyi  testimonii,  che  habbino  yisto  presentarh,  ed  h  conyenuto  k  Mi- 
lord Sunderland  di  comparire  chiamato  lui  stesso  in  giudicio  per  infer* 
mare  di  quello  che  era  passato  tra  lui  e  li  yescoyi,  prima  che  andassero 
da  S.  M.  II  popolo  hi  &tte  acclamationi  di  giubilo  alii  yescoyi  nel  uscire 
dalla  sala  del  giuditio,  e  per  le  strade,  dicendo  ogtfUno  che  siano  liberatiy 
ed  essendo  hora  di  notte  mi  yien  detto,  che  si  yeda  qualche  fuocho  di  al- 
legrezza^ -persuasi  che  siano  dichiarati  innocenti,  6  che  li  giuri  debbono 
fario,  perche  in  fatti  ^'  hora  non  hanno  ancora  pronunciato.    .    .    .    • 

Sabbato  scorso  10  del  corr*  fu  il  giomo  in  cui  si  fece  yedere  nel  suo 
pill  chiaro  prospetto  il  mal  animo  di  questi  heretici,  che  si  lasciarano  gui- 
dare  intier^  dalla  passione  e  dalla  malitia  celebrando  la  yittoria  de  yes- 
coyi, nel  essere  stati  dichiarati  innocenti  dalli  giuri,  che  stettere  chiusi 
per  deliberare  tutta  la  notte  antecedente,  e  publicatosi  da  giudici  nelle 
forme  solite  radunati  la  mattina  a  quest'  eifetto  nella  gran  sala  di  West- 
minster,   n  Ri^  i  stato  pess^  seryito  in  quest'  affare,  mentre  si  puol  dire 
che  nissuno  di  quelli,  che  yi  hayeyano  alcuna  parte  immediata,  habbi  ben 
adempito  il  suo  debito;  due  di  giudici  stessi  nell'  agitarsi  la  causa  si  fe- 
cero.  conoscere  partiali  di  yescoyi,  insinuando  con  la  forma  di  parlare,  in 
tal  qual  mode,  alii  giuri,  la  pretesa  innocenza  di  medesimi;  dal  altra 
parte  si  deye  ancora  dire,  che  la  causa  in  se  stessa  par  le  sottigliezze 
della  lege  hayeya  le  sue  difficolta,  le  quali  forsi  non  son  state  bastan^ 
preyiste  da  chi  ha  sopra  di  se  il  peso  di  queste  attioni  legali,  come  I'Ayo- 
cato  Generale  ed  altri,  mentre  1'  accusatione  d  stata,  che  li  yescoyi  ha- 
yessero  composto,  e  publicato  un  libello  seditioso  per  alienare  1'  amore  di 
audditi  verso  di  S.  M.,  nel  che  yedendo  contestato  il  fatto  per  altro  no- 
torio»  con  le  quality  criminali  del  medesimo,  era  deficile  di  proyare  con 
eyidenza  la  sottoscrittione  de  yesc9yi,  e  che  hayessero  presentata  la  pe- 
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titione  al  R^,  noa  vi  essendo  te}6moiiii»  cbe  lo  hablniiD  mto,  onde  a 

rendeva  anoo  piil  difficile  di  provare  il  dissegtio,  6 1'  effettiva  poblicate* 

al  sad*  mal  fine;  di  maniera  che  con  queste  yersutie  legali,  e  poca  cao- 

tela  6  troppa  confidenza  per  la  parte  di  qaelli  del  Re,  li  yeacovi  sono 

stati  dichiarati  innocenti  con  gradis®  scandalo  de'  buoni,  e  non  minor 

biasimo  di  tutti  quelli  che  sono  andate  negligenti  6  oialisiosi  in  quest' 

aSare  di  si  grand,  importanza.    II  concorso  d  vedere  la  conclusione  del 

^uditio  i  stato  immenso,  e  pari  sono  stati  li  acclamationi  replicati  al  sen- 

tirla  favorevole  alii  vescovi.     Mi  trovava  con  Milord  Sunderland  la 

stesaa  matina,  quando  venne  1'  Avocato  Generale  a  rendei^i  conto  del 

Sttccesso,  e  disse,  che  mai  pi<l  a  memoria  d'  haomini  si  era  sentito  nn 

aplaaso  mescolato  di  voci,  e  lagrime  di  giubilo,  egoal  ii  quello  cbe  veniva 

egli  di  videre  in  quest'  occasione.    La  sera  poi  li  fuochi  per  la  citta,  il 

bevere  per  le  strade,  con  gridi  alia  salute  de  vescovi,  e  confusione  de 

Cattolici,  lo  sparo  d'  instromenti  da  fuoche  e  ogni  altra  dimostratione  di 

una  furiosa  allegrezza  per  tutta  la  notte,  sono  state  cose  indicibili,  con 

V  acompagnam**  ancora  in  qualche  luogo,  come  mi  ^  stato  riferito,  di 

impietd  publiche  contra  la  N.  S.  religione,  da  qualche  feccia  di  plebe, 

con  altri  eccessi. 

Sua  M.  eAi  andata  al  campo  la  mattinK,  e  li  ftl  spedito  da  Milord  Sun- 
derland un  corriero  con  1'  aviso  dell'  esito  della  causa,  la  M.  S.  ritomo 
la  sera,  ed  al  8i>lito  la  viddi  senza  il  minimo  segno  di  turbatione,  ma 
con  1'  accostumata  serenity  di  volto  propria  alia  sua  grandezza  d'  ammo 
superiore  ad  ogni  accidente;  mi  son  consolato  ancora  in  vedere  Milord 
Sunderland  fiire  sol  conto  del  successo,  quanto  ne  richiede  P  import- 
anza, divisando  subito  il  modo  pid  proffitevole  per  divertire  ii  pregiudicii 
che  possono  rissultare  da  questo  diserdine,  ed  infervorarsi  maggior^  in 
relatione  al  negotio  principale  del  Parlamento,  che  deve  essere  V  imico 
scopo  e  fine  di  S.  M.  di  procurarlo  fiivorevole^  cui  tanto  quanto  si  puol 
tutti  gli  iilcidenti  per  lo  stabilmento  di  suoi  santi  dissegni,  e  tranquillita 
del  r^o,  e  mettere  una  volta  fine  d  tutte  le  agitatione  e  gelosie  domes- 
tiche;  in  online  a  che  si  i  tenuto  cpnsiglio  di  gabinetto  da  S.  M.  in  cui 
mi  ha  dette  Milord,  che  per  il  fatto  particolare  de  vescovi  si  ^  di  avo- 
care  la  causa  al  tribunale  delta  Commissione  Ecclestastica  per  il  capo 
dell',  inobbedienza  non  solo  quanto  a  i  vescovi,  ma  per  tutti  li  ministri, 
che  vi  hanno  havuta  parte,  nel  che  si  andera.temporeggiando  per  servirsi 
di  questa  strada,  secondo  che  si  giudicara  a  proposito,  e  in  tanto  tenere 
un  fireno  ad  ognuno,  sinche  si  veda  quello  che  siano  per  fare  nel  Parla- 
mento, si  levaranno  di  carica  li  due  giudici  per  mettervi  un  Cattolico,  ed 
un  Dissentista, «  si  fiira  lo  stesso  di  aicuni  altri,  la  di  cui  colpa  d  fnii  ap- 
parente. 

S.  M.  nel  gran  consiglio,  che  chiamano  privato,  spiegare  li  suoi  reali 
senzi  sopra  le  cause  passate,  confermando  quelli  di  voler  tanto  mag- 
giorm^  insistere  per  il  Parlamento  senza  dipartirsi  un  ponto  dalla  pii) 
intensa  applicatione.  Diceva  Milord  doversi  questa  rivolgere  intier^  ed 
eludere  il  perverso  dissegno  d^l'  Anglicani,  li  qnali  prevalendosi  delia 
congiontura,  traf agfiano  con  tutto  il  potere  per  tirare  nel  suo  partito  li 
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Noneooformisti,  iaceodo  loro  grandi  offerie  di  sicurezza*  ed  ognValirat 
che  possa  fargielo  apprendere  per  piil  Tantaggioeo,  ed  ia  particolare  stu^ 
diano  di  imprimere  loro,  che  li  CattoUci  pretendono  di  servirsi  di  esai 
8ol  tanto  che  possano  conseguire  li  loro  fini  di  abolire  il  testo,  ch'  ^  V 
argine  piil  forte  di  diffesi,  che  hablHno,  per  poi  esterminarli  tutti  Angli- 
cani  e  Nonconformisti  insieme,  quando  nel  Parlamento  vi  possi  esaere 
una  irmttioiie  di  Cattolici,  e  vedersi  chiara  1'  intentione  del  B^,  che 
uella  auasiateiiza  del  Te»to  med<'*  non  puo)  nascoadere  la  violenza  che 
Tiene  di  apparire  contro  di  veacovi,  Questi  ed  altn  discord  pemiciosi 
aoDo  capaci  di  sedurre  quelii,  che  non  si  portano  i  concorrere  ne'  giuati 
aensi  di  S.  M.  per  virtQ,  ne  per  debito,  ma  per  solo  proprio  interesse, 
oiide  se  crederanno,  che  questo  corra  iJcun  riscj^io  e  pericolo  stando 
fermi  nelle  regie  parti,  ed  al  contrario  resti  assicurato  per  il  mezzo  degli 
Anglicani,  facilmente  si  lasciaranno  persuadere  a  mutare  d'  intentione, 
ed  in  ordine  al  Parlamento,  il  lU  verr4  d  restar  solo.  Onde  diceva  Mi- 
lord di  doversi  pensare  ad  espedienti,  per  non  esporsi  ad  un  irreparabile 
danno,  il  qual  eapediente  doversi  fondare  nel  proporre  alii  Nonconform- 
isti qualche  sorte  di  sicurezza  per  li  sud^  riguardi,  e  se  al^  presente  non 
A  poteva  conseguir  tatto  il  Parlamento  come  sarebbe  desidembile,  non 
.  doyersi  percio  negligere  di  ottenere  delle  sei  parti  li  cinque  ^  si  potesse 
per  il  solo  principio  di  preffigersi  tutto  6  niente,  mentre  sara  fH\k  facile, 
ottenute  le  cinque  parti,  havere  anco  la  sesta  col  tempo,  e  con  le  cose 
qniete,  che  hora,  che  son  turbate,  persistere  di  volerle  tuttesei  senza  ap- 
parenza  di  poterle  conseguire,  e  restar  sempre  in  un  mare  di  confusione 
esposti  al  pericolo,  che  ad  un  accidente  della  morte  del  Ri,  che  Dio  ci 
guardi,  si  veda  una  funesta  desolate  di  tutti  li  Cattolici  con  1'  esterminio 
della  relig^ne  quando  si  fa  ogni  stadie  per  stabilirla.  Diceva  dunque 
di  haver  proposta  a  S.  M.  nel  cons^lio,  che  «i  poteva  sopra  queste  con- 
wderationi  contentarsi  dell'  abolitione  delle  leggi  penali,  e  del  Teste,  che 
eacludi  li  signori  della  Camero  Alta,  e  lasciar  in  vigore  gP  antichi  giu- 
ramenti,  che  escludano  li  Cattolici  della  Camera  Bassa,  nel  che  li  Non- 
conformisti potranno  considerarvi  la  propria  sicurezza,  e  concorrere  per 
il  rimanente  nella  propositione  di  S.  M.,  riducendosi  la  somma  nel  nego- 
tio,  a  vedere,  se  conosciuta  V  impossibility  di  attenere  tutto,  come  si 
vorrebbe,  convenga  di  applicare  alia  sud*  propositione  quando  si  possa 
far  valere,  alia  vista  del  gran  bene  che  rissultari  dal'  abbraciare  la  vera 
religione,  alche  si  aggionge  1'  entrata  de  sig'^  Cattolici  nella  Camera 
Alta,  la  quale  parebbe  assicurata  nel  servitio  di  S.  M.  con  1'  evidenza, 
che  nella  buona  intelligenza  del  Re  col  suo  Parlamento  sara  per  fortifi- 
carsi  sempre  pid  la  r^a  autorita  per  farlo  valere,  e  dentro  e  fuora  del 
regno,  nel  qual  stato  di  cose  sara  pid  facile  al  BA  di  perfettionare  1' 
opera,  che  hora  d'  intraprenderla.  Proposto  il  suprad^  a  S.  M.  con  il 
concorso  di  ogni  altri  consiglierij  la  M*  S.  vi  ha  fatta  una  riflessione»  se 
doppo  di  haver  dichiarato  1'  impegno  di  voler  tutto  dal  Parlamento,  le 
convenga  di  ritirarsi  in  parte  dal  raedesimo,  ponderando  li  pr^udicii 
rissultati  alii  suoi  antecessor!  dal  cedere;  al  che  ha  rispoeto  Milord  con 
la  disparita  del  caso,  nell'  havere  quelli  cedato  del  proprio,  ed  hora 
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traitftrei  di  far  cedere  i  gl'  altri,  e  contentani  di  meno  di  qnello  the  A 
▼orebbe  per  V  impossibiUti  di  ottenerlo;  sopra  di  die  S.  M.  non  ba  gia- 
dicato  di  dover  rissoWere,  ma  di  doverlo  considerare  [hO  matni^  Forsi 
la  M.  S.  potei  motivarmene  qualche  coea,  nel  qual  caao  prego  il  8ignore« 
che  m'  inspiri  di  dirio  quello  che  sara  del  ma^or  servito  di  saa  Divina 
MaesO. 

Hori  la  ginsticia  ord*  procede  contro  quelli,  che  hanno  fatti  faocbi 
nella  passata  congiontora,  che  sono  difett  senza  ordine,  o  pennis*  pub- 
lica,  li  quali  sarebbero  ancor  stati  piil  copiosi,  senza  le  diligenze  mate  dal 
Milord  Maire  per  impedirli,  abbenche  non  le  sia  riuscito  in  totto  aecon- 
do  il  desiderio,  per  non  essere  ben  essegnite,  ed  essendo  state  troppo 
universale  il  consenso  di  tntto  il  popolo  ch'  i  stato  poi  pii  ecccssiro 
nelle  altre  dimostrattioni,  Tenendomi  detto  che  si  facevan  fermar  le  genti 
per  strada,  e  le  carozie,  per  obligar  le  personne  a  bevere  alia  salute  de' 
▼escovi.  II  simile  si  crede  seguito  in  altra  parte  del  regno,  essendovi 
notitione  di  tali  ecessi  ne  luoghi  circonvicini  di  Londra. 

Non  lasciaro  di  dire,  che  nel  giuditio  ^  stato  somm^  scandaloso,  che 
li  avocati  de.vescoTi  habbino  declamato  contro  il  potere  dispensatorio 
del  Rd,  e  similmente  iniqoo,  che  li  giudici  lo  habbino  permesso,  essendo 
nn  ponto  non  solo  totalm^  alieno  dalla  causa,  e  dalla  inspettione  pre- 
sente,  ma  superiore  ad  ogni  cognitione  di  particolari,  onde  era  di  loro 
dovere  d'  imporre  silentio  all'  oditezza  di  tali  huomini,  ne  lasciarlo  met- 
tere  in  controversia,  che  puol  essere  pre^uditialisama  nel  concetto  delli 
genti. 

...  Li  patemi  zelantis^  sensi  di  N.  signore  in  ordine  alia  dili- 
gente  custodia  del  parto,  che  seguirebbe  della  Regina,  e  li  dementis' 
coiiiandamenti  datimi  sopra^di  ci6  saranno  da  me  esseguiti  con  1'  insi- 
stenze  piil  adottate  che  sapr6  secondo  1'  occasioni,  essenda  Teram^  ne- 
cessaria  ogni  circonspettione  in  ogni  tempo,  ma  molto  piil  in  qoesti,  che 
peggiori  non  possono  essere,  accompagnati  da  circonstanza  che  essigono 
tutta  1'  attentione  e  diligenza  possibile  per  garentirsi  da  quelli  di  mal' 
intentionati,  che  vogliono  incessant*^  in  oppositione  di  ss^^  dissegni  di  S. 
M.,  ed  hora,  che  la  divina  misericordia  ha  concesso  un  successore  alk 
corona,  par  che  raddoppijno  la  forza  della  loro  perverse  machinationi,  le 
quali  alia  fine  dovranno  cadere,  e  dissiparsi  nella  pretiosa  conservatione 
del  gran  bene  dato  da  Dio  a  questi  regni  nel  nuovo  principe.  In  rela- 
tione di  ci6  parendomi,  che  I'  accesso  di  poterlo  vedere  fosse  troppo  li- 
bero,  e  facile  a  qualunque  persona,  massime  dopo  li  primi  giomi,  ne  qnaK 
pareva  necessaria  una  simil  per6  circospetta  liberta  per  le  dicerie  che 
corevano  seminate  da'  maligni,  e  facili  di  far  impfessione  nelle  gaiii  gii 
troppo  disposte  a  lasciarsi  ingannare  e  sedurre,  ne  h6  insinuata  V  impor- 
tanza  alia  M.  della  Regina,  che  era  entrata  meco  in  discorso  del  prin- 
eipe,  la  quale  m'  hi  rilevata  la  d*  riflessione  con  la  cautela  di  essersi  fat- 
to  porre  nella  stanza  del  roed^  come  un  recinto,  che  vi  hy  ed  impedisse  1' 
accostarsegli,  ma  per  1'  avenire  ancora  si  andera  pid  sobrio  nel  permet- 
tere  ad  ogn'  uno  1'  introdursi.     Anzi  ho  sugerito  alia  S"  M«  di  Poe& 
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governanta,  di  non  lasciar  enirar  alcano  nella  d"  stanza,  ch'  ella  non  lo 
sappi,  ed  in  sua  absenza  sia  cura  della  sotto  governanta,  essendo  queste 
signore  in  particolare  la  prima  di  un  gran  zelo  e  virtil.  II  che  si  k  com- 
piaciuta  di  ricevere  in  buona  parte,  col  assicurarmi,  che  non  dormiva  U 
suoi  aonni  sempre  rivolta  col  pensiero  ft  ben  adempire  le  sue  parti  per 
corrispondere  alia  confidenza,  che  hanno  havuto  in  lei  le  M.  M.  loro» 
nelP  appoggiare  alia  sua  soUecitudine  un  peso  di  si  gran  importanza. 
Questa  si  sarebbe  di  sentitnento,  che  si  dovesse  dare  al  fknciullo  qualche 
poco  di  latte«  dicendo,  che  sia  il  conaueto  di  cosi  usarne  da  tutti  Bella 
nutritione,  che  si  tiene  con  esso,  e  se  n'  ^  espressa  meco  anco  alia  pre- 
senza  del  principale  medico,  il  quale  h  totalmente  contrario  a  ci6,  e  sup- 
pone  che  ogni  poco  di  latte  li  fosse  pregiuditialissimo,  e  potesse  causargli 
peile  convultioni,  nel  the  conyiene  similmente  la  Regina,  havuto  sempre 
il  riguardo  alia  perdita  degP  altri  figli,  che  vien  attribuita  alia  sud*  cag- 
gione  del  latte.  Ne  in  questa  contrarieta  de  pareri  si  vede  altro  ricorso, 
che  alia  divina  Providenza,  la  quale  vorra  conserrarlo  in  tutti  li  modi,  & 
si  degnara  d'  inspirare  quello,  che  sia  per  il  meglio. 

Yanno  giongendo  le  notitie  da  tutte  le  parti  dalle  dimostrationi  singo- 
lari  che  in  ogni  luogo  si  fanno  in  redimento  di  gratie  al  Signore,  e  del 
coHtento  delle  nationi  Cattoliche,  per  ii  felice  successo  della  nascitd  del 
Principe  di  Gales.  Questo  ambasciatore  di  Spagna  dice,  che  la  M.  del 
B^  Cattolico  hi  ordonate  simili  dimostrationi,  come  se  fosse  un  succes- 
sore  alia  sua  corona.  Di  che  queste  M.  si  mostrano  sensibili  con  1'  ag- 
gradimento,  e  compiacenza,  e  con  la  riflessione  di  qua  mi  hanno  detto, 
che  Nemo  pro/eta  inpatrid  replicando  queste  parole  piii  volte.  Simil- 
mente questo  ambasciatore  di  Francia  essagera  il  giubilo,  e  contento  del 
8Uo  R^,  in  questa  occasione,  per6  la  Regina  m'  ha  detto  con  benigna  con- 
fidenza, che  gli  era  parso  di  fare  uiia  gran  cOza  in  concedere  ad  un  colW 
di  Scorzesi,  se  ben  mi  ricordo,  di  cantar  il  Te  Deum^  con  la  ponderatione 
di  non  essere  in  costume  di  farsi  in  Parigi,  che  per  la  successione  reale 
di  Francia,  o  sogetti  spettanti  alia  corona 

.  .  .  AH'  arrivo  delle  lettere  d'Olanda  S.  M.  mi  hi  detto,  che  il 
P«  d'Oranges  havessefatto  delle  sue  con  bassezze  indegne  in  argomento 
della  sua  mala  volontd.  Nel  festeggiare,  che  ha  fatto  il  ministro  di  S. 
M.  all' Haja  la  nascita  del  P*  di  Gales,  haveva  preparati  sontuosi  rin- 
freschi,  e  convitati  li  signori  principali  della  corte  del  P«*  che  g('  have- 
vano  promesso  di  andarvi,  e  poi  poco  prima  della  fontione  havevan 
mandato  i  scusarsene;  di  piil  si  erano  fatte  perdere  nel  hora  appantata  le 
trompette,  ed  altri  instromenti  militari  della  guardia,  che  dovevano  ser- 
vire  alia  festa.  Aggionge  poi  S.  M.,  cbe  gli  premeva  molto  piu  la  risso- 
lutione  imminete  delli  Stati  General!  per  le  leva  e  trattenimento  di  none 
inila  mattellotti  promossa  da  longo  tempo  dal  Rd,  il  quale  finalmente  lo 
haveva  conseguito,  e  doversi  credere  che  meditavano  dissegni  cativi,  e 
che  quello  che  mi  haveva  detto  piii  volte  si  andava  maturando  della  liga 
di  religione  de,  Principi  heretici,  onde  conveniva  di  premunirsi,  ed  evitare 
tutte  le  dissentioni  fra  Cattolici,  e  che  £rano  pregiuditialis*  le  diflRsrenze 
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delta  Francia,  per6  con  qnesta  consideratione  sperara  che  la  8.  S^  to* 
rebbe  usare  di  qualche  condescendenza  per  terminarle.  lo  risposi,  che 
Ter^  per  me  non  sapevo  capire  qual  condescendenza  si  poteva  deaiderare 
di  S.  S^A,  qnando  le  ^olenze  erano  continuate  atrocisaime  dalla  Francia 
senza  alcun  ombra  di  raggione,  e  la  S^^  S.  non  haveva  mai  fatto,  non 
faceya  altro,  che  soffnre,  e  suplicaro  S.  M.  di  considerare  se  dicevo  il 
vero  81,  6  n6,  onde  bisognava  rissul tarsi  alia  Francia  perche  to!  esse  rien* 
trare  nel  suo  dovere,  e  far  cessare  un  si  gran  scandalo  nella  Cristianita. 
S.  M.  disse,  che  voleva  parlame  di  buona  maniera  all'  ambasciatore:  all* 
hora  io  repHcai,  che  S.  M.  farebbe  molto  ben,  e  che  era  da  quella  parte 
che  conyeniva  insistere  fortamente;  e  mi  difiusi  in  questo  proposito  quan- 
ta seppi  dire,  lodando  insieme  il  zelo  e  la  pieta  della  M.  S.$  la  quale 
conchiuse,  che  ne  parlarebbe,  e  che  lo  haveva  fatta  anco  le  altre  volte 
sempre  con  fervore»  ed  efficacia:  e  conci6  resto  facendo  a  V.  E.  profon- 
dis^  inchino. 

•  .  .  •  Milord  Sunderland  si  e  portato  per  qualche  gjomo  alia 
destinata  villeggiatura,  e  prima  di  partire  mi  ha  detto,  ch'  era  arrivato 
un  espresso  di  Olanda  con  aviso  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  havesse  fatto 
levare  dalle  preghiere,  nelle  quali  era  stato  posto,  il  nome  del  Principe 
di  Gales,  quasi  che  nonsi  volesse  da  lui  piU  considerarsi  per  tale,  cui  h 
opinione  con  sufficienti  indicii  di  credere,  che  egli  sia  pentito  della  mis- 
sione  fatta  di  un  inviato  in  congratulatione  della  nascita.  Queste  stra- 
vaganze  non  6  dubbio  che  siano  fomentate  di  qu&  con  quelle  di  mal*  in- 
tentionati,  molti  di  quali  non  lascian  di  dire  ancora  che  sia  an  parto 
Bupposto,  con  altre  straniezze  di  questa  sorte  inventate  dalla  piQ  stolt& 
roalignita,  la  quale  dovra  alia  fine  restare  confusa,  e  depreasa  dall'  herai* 
ca  con  stanza  del  Ri,  con  I'  assistanza  del  Signore.    ...•.,• 

.  •  •  Milord  Sunderland  fece  ritomo  venerdi  scorso  al  tardi  dai 
8uo  luogo  di  campagna,  e  poche  hore  doppo  si  port6  *!  Richemond,  di 
dove  ritomato  le  mattina  del  sabbato  mi  ha  detto  confident**  che  d* 
Olanda  veniva  comfermata  la  certezza,  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  ha- 
vesse fatto  levare  con  ordine  positivo  dalle  preghiere  publiche  il  nome 
del  Principe  di  Gales;  onde  S.  M.  haveva  creduto  di  non  poter  dissimu- 
tare  una  dichiaratione  cosi  inqua,  ed  haveva  percid  giudicato  oonveniente 
di  scriveme  alia  Principessa  sua  figlia  in  termini  di  haver  intesa  questa 
Bcandalosa  novit^  pero  voleme  sapere  il  vero,  e  se  vi  fosse  la  persisten- 
za  di  un  simile  attentato,  che  prenderebbe  le  misure  proportionate  alia 
quality  del  negotio,  con  rissolutione  in  primo  luogo  di  commandare  al 
sua  ministro  all'  Haya  di  non  trattar  piii  con  il  Principe  e  la  Principessa 
di  Oranges.  Con  le  ultimo  lettere  poi  di  Olanda  si  ^  ricevuto  aviso,  che 
il  Principe  havesse  fatto  di  nuovo  rimettere  nelle  stesse  preghiere  il 
nome  di  questo  di  Gales,  le  quale  mutatione  non  servendo  il  tempo  per 
essefe  un  effetto  della  riferita  lettera,  non'  si  sa  attribuere  sin'  hora,  che 
ad  u6a  pill  sobria  consideratione  dell'  impegno  enorme  che  si  prendeva, 
|irodotta  forsi  dalle  vive  rapresentationi  del  ministro  di  S.  M.,  0  quale 
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61  attende  quanto  prima  in  questa  corte,  e  potra  dare  un  conto  piil  esatto 
in  voce  del  vero  stato  di  quelle  cose.  Intanto  come  non  si  crede  questa 
rissolutione  del^  Principe  d'Oranges  per  un  argomento  di  essere  meglio- 
rata  la  conditione  della  sua  perversa  volontd,  da  luogo  a  riflettere,  che 
sia  piii  debole  di  quello  che  apparisca  il  fondamento  a  cni  vengono  op- 
poggiate  le  di  lui  machinationi,  e  che  possa  anc6  portare  influenza  uni- 
formi  di  scapito.  nel  partito  che  tiene  in  questo  regno.  Non  lasciano 
di  aggiongere  venirmi  assicurato  da  persona  di  credito,  che  scrivendo 
sovente  la  Principessa  d'Oranges  alia  Regina,  non  le  habbi  mai  nominato 
nelle  lettere  il  Principe  di  Gales,  the  pare  assai  straordinano,  e  confer- 
ma  sempre  piii  Popione,  che  si  deva  havere,  de'  cattivi  dissegni  da  quel- 
la  parte,  mass«  in  ordine  k  questo  particolare.  Di  pid  la  stessa  Prin- 
cipessa \ii  scritto  alU  vescovi  che  si  trovavano  priggionati  alia  torre, 
come  mi  i  stato  riferto  ricavarsi  daun  a  lettera  intercetta  del  Vescovo  di 
Heliy  il  quale  £i  nome  degl'  altri  le  risponde  con  termini  che  fanno  chia- 
ramente  vedere  la  seditiosa  dipendenza  del  partito  Anglicano.     .    •    • 

E^  arrivato  d'Olanda  il  Marchese  di  Albeville,  inviato  di  S.  M.,  alia 
quaP  hi  partecipato  in  voce  lo  stato  di  quelli  affari,  e  comfermate  le 
sicurezze  che  si  hanno  del  maP  animo  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  e  degli 
Olandesi.  S.  M.  mi  ha  detto,  che  gli  haveva  fatta  un  ampla  relatione  di 
tutto,  aggiongendo  che  il  Sig  Dikwelt,  che  fti  qua  inviato  del  Principe 
dud®  P  anno  scorso,  haveva  detto  all'  Marchese  d' Albeville  tnedessimo, 
che  stasse  per  sicuro,  che  in  Olanda  si  farebbe  tutto  il  possibile  perche 
la  religione  Cattolica  non  si  stabilisse  in  Inghilterra,  onde  persi  cosi  fatte 
cose  sempre  piil  si  accrescono  nelP  animo  regio  pieno  di  zelo,  le  essacer- 
bationi,  e  P  irritamenti  massime  con  P  apprensione  presente  che  non 
facian  seguito  d  tali  dichiarationi  uniformi  attentati  nelP  intraprese  dt 
fatto.  Vanno  giongendo  diversi  inviati  de'  Principi  per  passare  ufficii 
di  congratulatione  con  queste  M.  M.  sopra  la  nascita  del  Principe  di 
Gales,  oltre  quelli  di  Francia,  che  sono  di  partenza,  fe  arrivato  il 
Principe  di  Bergles  per  parte  del  Gover*  de  Fiandra,  il  Marchese  della 
Hovere  per  quella  di  Genova,  il  Signore  di  Amilton  per  P  Elettore 
PalatinOf  li  quali  tutti  si  trovano  hora  impiegati  nelP  adempimento 
delle  lore  commissioni:  e  con  cid  resto  facendo  io  profondissimo 
inchino. 

Vengono  confermati  con  nuovi  espressi  d'Olanda  gP  avid,  che  si 
aflfretti  cold  di  armare  con  la  maggior  diligenza  sino  ai  riferito  numero 
di  cinquanta  vascelli  da  gnerra  con  disposition'  anco  di  accrescerlo. 
Onde  S.  M.  che  ha  raggione  di  diffidare  delle  intentioni  del  Principe  d' 
Oranges  e  delli  Stati,  massime  non  cadmdo  sin  hora  sotto  la  cognitione 
altro  sogetto  per  un  si  grand  armamento  di  mare  in  una  staggione  cosi 
avanzata,  non  lascia  di  ben  premunirsi  per  ogni  attentato  che  potesse 
venire  da  quella  parte,  e  non  rimaner  sorpreso,  ed  hi  perci6  ordinato  P 
allestimento  di  altre  dodeci  grosse  navi  oltre  li  brulotti,  havendo  insieme 
cemaodati  gP  tdficiali  di  portarri  alii  loro  regtmentiy  facendo  ben  guar- 
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dare  le  piazze  maritime  piiH  eaposte  all'  invasione.  Con  tutto  cid  che 
queste  apparenze  siano  di  dover  temere.  Milord  Sunderland,  con  cai  ho 
parlate  pid  volte  di  queste  insorgenze,  non  u  sa  persuadere,  come  U  Stati 
Generali  possino  indurgi  in  tale  congionture  k  Toler  tutto  sa^ficare  alia 
frenetica  ambitione  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  e  mettersi  in  un  impegno  da 
cui  non  sara  in  mano  loro  in  apresso  di  sortime,  e  potrebbe  alle  fimerina- 
cirlo  funesto;  perci6  egli,  doppo  haver  ben  ponderata  ogni  cosa,  spent 
che  tali  apparati  non  siano  diretti  per  hora  ad  alcun  hostility,  a  far  sbarco 
in  questo  regno,  in  maniera  per6  che  simil  consideratione  non  debba  nf- 
freddare  I'  aplicalione  piO  diligente  a  precautionarsi,  e  mettersi  in  stato 
di  ben  diffendersi,  quando  mai  ne  venga  il  caso.  La  M.S.  ha  similmente 
ordinato  al  Marchese  d'Albeville  di  dover  sollicitare  il  suo  litomo  in 
Olanda«  per  poter  ivi  osservare  piil  da  vicino  gl'  andamenti  di  quel  go- 
vemo,  ed  assistere  a  quell'  occorrenze  in  un  tempo  di  tali  aprensioni; 
conche  hieri  parti  di  qua  verso  Londra,  di  'dove  non  tardava  molto  a 
prosseguire  il  suo  via^o  alia  volta  dell'  Haja. 

In  conformity  della  rissolutione  presa  dal  Re  di  non  voler  convocare 
il  Parlamento  nel  termine  prefisso  del  mese  di  9^«  prossi<>*  deve  ho^  la 
M.  S.  nel  consiglio  pieno  dichiarare  la  sua  mente,  in  cui  segnalari  anco 
il  giomo  preciso  per  la  sessione:  fatto  questo  si  ingiongera  k  tutti  li  go^ 
vernatori  delle  provincie,  perche  si  trasferiscano  alle  loro  pertinenzeM 
acendire  al  buone  regolamento,  per  doversi  procedere  alle  eletfioiu  di 
membri,  che  hanno  da  comporre  la  Camera  Bassa,  da  cui  dovra  dipendere 
in  gran  parte  il  buon  successo  che  speriamo.  Milord  Sunderland^  che 
mi  hk  communicato  il  soprad®'  h  di  parere,  che  nelle  present!  aprensioni 
della  Olanda,  tanto  pid  convenisse  di  chiamar  hora  il  Parlamento,  con  la 
riflessione  che  li  mali  intentionati  med'*  che  possano  haver  intelligenza 
col  Principe  d'Oranges,  torrebbero  in  sospeso  le  loro  machination!  alia 
vista  di  un  certoe  vicino  Parlamento,  che  il  Signore  faccia  riuscir  favore- 
vole,  dipendendo  da  questo,  secondo  1'  humano  discorso  ed  il  nostro  modo 
d'  intendere,  lo  stabilimento  della  religione  Cattolica  in  questi  r^;ni,  e 
la  tranquillita  dello  stato  nella  buona  unione  del  R^  e  del  Parlamento 
med^'  dal  quale,  levate  le  gelosie  che  hora  vi  sono,  potra  promettersi 
ogni  maggior  assistenza  di  denaro,  per  suplire  alia  necessita  della  corona, 
e  porsi  in  un  stato  qual  deve  essere  un  R^  grande  per  farsi  considerare 
dentro  e  fuori  del  regno* 

Sopra  la  stessa  consideratione  del  Parlamento  essendosi  radunala  la 
Commissione  Ecclesiastica  giovedi  £6  che  era  il  g^omo  prefisso  per  trsLt- 
tar  il  negotio  degli  officiali  delle  dioce^,  che  dovevano  riferire  il  nssul- 
tato  delle  loro  diligenze,  portando  la  nota  di  quelli  che  havevano  ubidito 
nel  leggere  la  dichiaratione  della  liberty  di  conscienza,  e  di  quelli  che 
havevano  ricusato  di  farla,  coroparvero  alcuni  di  sud^  officiali  ben  dis- 
posti  ad  ubbedire,  ed  adussero  sense  sopra  il  tempo  per  non  haver  adem- 
[ute  le  loro  incombenze;  e  perche  si  suponeva  che  la  maggior  parte  di  gli 
altri,  che  non  erano  comparsi,  volessero  non  obbedire,  il  tnbunale  venue 
in  parere  di  accetare  le  scuse  di  quelli  che  le  havevan  portate,  e  fiune 
goderc  il  beneficio  a  tutti,  prolongando  il  termine  deile  sad*  diligenze 
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flino  i  x^  prosdimo,  per  non  esporst  ad  nn  altro  disordine  come  ft  stato 
quello  di  pseudo  yescovi  in  congtontura  intempestiva:  mentre  ti  erano 
congetture  fondate,  che  questi  ministri  heretici,  se  venivano  compulsi  col 
rigore,  erano  rissoluti  di  opporre  1'  incompetenza  e  difetto  di  giudica  an- 
toritit  nel  tribnnal  med^*  il  che  sarebbe  stato  accendere  nn  fuoco  mag- 
gibre  del  passato;  onde  per  buona  prudenza  si  ft  giudicato  di  volersi  del 
ind^  espediente,  e  non  intorbidare  sempre  piii  con  nuovi  incident!  le  di- 
rettione  del  faturo  Parlamento. 

II  Principe,  Dio  gratia,  ha  sempre  continuato  di  bene  in  meglio,  ed 
havendo  ricvperato  il  suo  buon  colore  naturale,  promette  la  pii^  vigorosa 
consistenza  di  salute.  Mi  vien  riferto  che  si  attenda  domani  V  arrivo  dd 
Sig'  di  Bonrepas  intendente  delta  marina  di  Francia,  ch'  ft  stato  qud  al- 
tre  volte,  e  ne  hd  fatta  prevenire  ho^  la  notitia,  il  che  non  lasciari  di 
dar  sogetto  a  molti  discorsi,  e  ricanando  qaello  della  sua  missione,  ne 
daro  riverentissime  conto  alia  V.  E^  alia  quale  mi  hd  1'  honore  di  accu- 
sare  la  ricevuta  della  sua  benignissima  lettera  in  data  delli  31  Luglio, 
con  haver  presentata  alia  M.  della  Heg^na  quella  che  vi  era  messa:  e  con 
ci6  facendo  a  Y.  £.  profondissimo  inchino. 

Ho  ricevuti  questa  settimana  di  benignissimi  spacci  di  V.  E.  in  data 
Tlelli  7  e  14  Agosto,  con  una  lettera,  e  due  cifre  il  primo,  ed  una  lettera 
con  un  fo^lietto  il  secondo.  Nel  consiglie  pieno  di  venerdi  sorso  la  M. 
del  R^  dichiard  la  risolutione  presa  di  convocare  il  Parlamento  d  9^ 
pross^,  assegnando  il  giomo  £7  S.  V.  dello  stesso  mese  per  la  sessione, 
ed  il  di  18  del  corrente  per  mandare  le  lettere  convocatorie  nelle  pro- 
vincie  al  sud^  effetto.  La  M.  S.  mi  parlo  nella  udienza  della  fiducia  che 
haveva  per  la  buona  riascita  del  med^,  fondata  sopra  la  giustitia  e  mode- 
ratione  delle  sue  dimande,  e  sopra  il  credere,  che  li  Nonconfonmsti  non 
80I0  vi  devono  trovare  il  loro  conto,  ma  che  siano  persuesi  della  sincera 
intentione  della  M.  S.  aliena  dalle  violenze,  onde  pid  facilmente  siano 
per  concorrere  ne'  suoi  giusti  dissegni;  conchiudendo  per6,  che  in  <^i 
caso,  che  fossero  resistenti  e  contumaci  alia  raggione,  ed  al  dovere,  ver- 
rebbe  all'  hora  i  giustificare  avante  Dio,  ed  avante  gP  huomini,  tanto  la 
rettitudine  delle  sue  insistenze  per  procurare  il  bene  e  la  tranquilUta  di 
suoi  regni,  quanto  le  rissolutioni  che  sara  obligata  di  prendere  coherent! 
ad  una  ripulsa.  Milord  Sunderland  stmilm^  si  ft  espresso  meco  in  un 
discorso  sopra  di  tal  proposito,  ch'  haveva  speranze  fondate  di  un  buon 
successo,  quando  il  Rd  facesse  come  non  dubitava,  dal  suo  canto,  tutto 
quelle  che  conveniva  per  promov^rlo.  In  primo  luogo  verrebbe  che  S. 
M.  parlasse  k  questi  principal!  heretic!  che  sono  liella  corte,  in  tal  manie- 
ro,  che  non  sola  habbino  a  concorrere  passivamente  ne'  suoi  real!  sensi, 
ma  facepdo  loro  comprendere,  ^n  la  sua  volonta  determinata,  la  giustitia 
e  raggione  volezza  delli  med',  si  rissolvino  di  agire  con  zelo  e  fervore  in 
questo  riscontro,  il  che  sara  atto  a  produrre  sentimenti  uniform!  in  quel- 
li  che  sono  di  fuori.  Altrimenti  diceva,  che  si  questi  delU  corte  se  mos- 
trano  tepid!  e  dubbiosi,  ne  verrd  un  pe8a<»  effetto,  che  gl'  altri  havevano 
motive  di  adonbrarsi  ma^ormentci  e  credere  che  siano  misteriose  enon 
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aiDcere  le  dimande  regie,  menire  quelU  che  ai  irovano  iidle  caricbe,  e 
Mmo  a  parte  del  goVemo,  hoq  si  dichiarino  apertamente  di  approvarlo. 
Di  [Hii  diceva,  che  negli  Parlamenti  passati  esaendmi  Yisto,  che  la  Ca- 
mera Alta  haveva  sempre  &tto  maggior  rumore  di  qiiella  di  Conaiii,  coq- 
veniya  al  R^  di  assicurarsene  quanto  piO  poteva,  percio  sarebbe  coDg;ru- 
ente  di  sciegliere  un  numero  di  sogetti  capaci  e  fedeli.  e  farli  HiVonli, 
per  aumentare  il  buon  partito  nella  detta  Camera,  e  ci6  esaere  tanto  pil 
necessario,  quanto  ch'  era  da  temersi,  che  peteasero  far  nascere  tanti  in- 
cideaifi,  aenza  il  negotio  principale,  abbenche  queato  parease  lore  g^usto, 
eome  sopra  V  armata,  aopra  la  prerogatiya  di  dispenaare  le  leg|^»  ed  altri 
aimili  ponti,  che  venendovi  una  volta  in  tali  conteatationi,  yi  era  pericolo 
di  non  uacire  aenza  dover  acicgliere  il  Parlamento,  ed  eludere  in  qoesto 
modo  tutti  li  diaaegni  di  S.  M.,  onde  conveniva  di  prevenire,  ad  aaaodare 
potendoai  la  pluralita  de*  Yoti;  conchiudendo,  che  la  M.  S.  era  diapoata 
di  mettere  in  easecutione  tutto  il  aoprad®*  con  il  di  piil  che  anderanno 
Buggerendo  le  congionture  nell'  avicinar^  al  tempo  dell  a  aeanoD.       .    . 

E^  gionto  hieri  un  espresso  d'Olanda  con  aviao,  che  restassot)  di  gjia 
imbarcati  in  Roterdam  due  reggimenti  di  fanteria  aopra  la  flotta  Olan- 
deae  aeguitando  gl'  altri  a  far  il  med<*t  e  che  ai  foaaero  noU^giate  totte 
le  imbarcationi  poaaibili  per  caricarle  di  altrezxi  neceaaaiii  a  far  un  abar* 
CO  con  cavalli,  ed  altre  Bimili  proviaioni,  che  faoendoai  il  dKstaccament^ 
wid9  dal  groaao  dell'  armata,  per  andare  ad  imbarcarsi,  foaae  acconipag- 
nato  con  gridi  di  all^;rezza  verao  1'  Inghilterra»  e  che  tutd  qnesti  libeili, 
che  ai  troTano  cola  riffuggiati,  ai  metteaaero  all'  ordine  fiacendo  pnmnoni 
militant  tutto  ci6  mi  lo  diase  hieraera  S.  M.  con  una  mameia  pero  di 
parlare  coai  tranquillo  e  auperiore.  che  non  ai  pool  api^are  9hhamf^rrwm^ 
dicendo  che  li  giomi  paaaati  ver^  era  atato  con  un  poco  di  fastidio,  ma 
che  bora  atava  con  1'  animo  quieto,  havendo  gii  dati  gl'  ordini  alle  aae 
tmppe  di  quello  che  doveasero  fare 

Trovandomi  sabbato  aera  18  del  corr«  nella  camera  dove  ai  trattengo- 
no  le  MM^^  loro  doppo  di  haver  cenato»  mi  tir6.il  R^  in  diaparte,  dicen- 
do, che  veniva  di  ricevere  le  lettere  d'Olanda,  le  quali  portavaoo,  che  il 
Penaionario  Fagel  parlasse  molto  atto,  e  con  aenai  pieni  d'  ardire,  nelle 
corrente  emergenze,  al  qual  proposito  raccont5  una  rifleaaione  fatta  da 
un  veacovo  di  Ruremouda,  che  era  atato  Yicario  Apoatolico  in  Olanda, 
aopra  la  peraona  del  fii  Penaionario  Whajt,  il  quale  aimilm^  in  qnei 
tempi  si  spiegasse  in  simili  concetti  superb!  di  non  haver  piii  che  temere, 
ma  che  al  capo  dt  un  anno,  con  le  rivolutioni  domestiche  che  aeguirono, 
fee'  il  tragico  fine  ch'  e  noto.  Disse  S.  M.  di  haver  notitia  che  il  & 
Campricht,  ministro  del  Imperatore  all'  Haja,  foaae  entrato  in  diacorso 
col  detto  S.  Fagel  aopra  I'  arroamento  che  ai  faceva  coai  grande,  con  ec- 
citarlo  in  qualche  modo  a  spiegarai  se  vi  era  alcuno  pensiero  verao  dell' 
Inghilterra,  e  che  il  detto  Fagel  si  mostraaae  ben  imbarazzato  nel  rispon- 
dere,  dal  che  cavava  ai^mento  la  M.  S.  che  vi  poteaae  eaaere  tuttavia 
qualche  occulto  diaaegno  aul  tapeto^  quando  le  riapoate  di  tal  ministro  in- 
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dicavano  1'  animo  turbato  e  non  sinceroi  onde  credeva  necessario  di  do* 
V€r  ben  certificarsi  della  verita  del  seguito  ncl  detto  congresso  fri  il  S. 
Campricht  e  Fagel,  e  mi  faceva  instanza  di  fere  ancora  le  mie  diligenze 
al  sud^  effetto  di  saperne  il  vero;  al  che  essendoini  moBtrato  pranto  di 
ubbidire  nel  modo  che  havessi  saputo  e  potuto,  prossegui  la  M.  8.  in  ri- 
ferire  lo  studio  ch'  haveva  usato  quest'  ambasciatore  d'Olanda  per  assi- 
curarla  che  fossero  ottimi,  e  sincere,  e  piene  di  rispetto,  le  intentione 
delle  Stati  verso  della  M.  S.,  e  che  1'  armamento  suo  non  fosse  che  ad 
oggetto  puramente  diffensivo,  considerate  di  prima  le  dissentioni  con  la 
Danimarca,  e  poi  aumentato  le  giuste  gelosie  dalla  condotta  e  minaccie 
della  Francia,  e  trattamento  rigoroso  in  ordine  al  commercio  che  si  usa- 
va  con  i  loro  sudditi,  il  che  haveva  anco  dato  raggionevole  motivo  alii 
medesimi  Stati  di  portarsi  a  prohibire,  come  intendevano  di  fare,  tutti  li 
generi  e  manifatture  della  Francia  stessa.    Nonostante  queste  abbondan- 
ti  significationi^  diceva  S.  M.  di  haver  fatta  riflessione,  che  il  detto  am- 
basciatore replicasse  nel  suo  discorso  affettattamente  molte  volte,  che  lui 
ambasciatore  non  havesse  mai  inteso  nelle  conferenze  tenute  nel  tempo 
del  suo  soggiomo  in  Olanda,  motivarsi  alcun  ombra  di  direttione  contro 
di  questo  regno,  il  qual  modo  di  dire,  che  poteva  contenere  sensi  ambigui, 
non  rendeva  intieramente  appagato  1'  animo  della  M.  S.  abbenche  11  na- 
tunde  dello  stesso  ambasciatore  non  dia  molto  i  sOspettare  per  questo 
lato.    Disse  la  M.  S.  di  essersi  8|negata  col  detto  ambasciatore  di  non 
approbare  la  dichiaratione  fatta  dalli  Francesi  alii  Stati  in  ordine  a  ci6, 
che  la  riguarda  seguita  senza  suo  consenso  6  partecipatione,  e  che  doves- 
sero  considerare  che  egli  sapeva  di  essere  il  R^  d'  Inghilterra,  ma  non 
poteva  perci6  impedire  che  il  R^  di  Francia  dasse  tali  ordini  alii  suoi  mi- 
lustri  che  piii  le  piacessero.    Esser  bensi  nelP  arbitrio  delli  Stati  di  obli- 
garlo  d  prevalersi  delle  offerte  della  Francia  stessa,  che  sin'  hora  non  ha- 
veva accettate,  desiderando  di  conservare  la  pace«  purche  gli  altri  ancora 
convenissero  nelli  medesimi  dettamentl.    Disse  poi  che  le  diligenze  so- 
pra  la  pii^  volte  referita  lega  di  religione  si  andavano  pressando  essen- 
done  il  promottore  il  Principe  d'Oranges,  al  qual  effetto  n  sollecitava 
hora  il  R^  di  Danimarca  ad  entrarvi.    Passando  poi  il  discorso  sopra  le 
mosae  de'  Francesi,  conchiuse,  che  non  credeva  ancora  che  fossero  li 
prima  i  rompere  la  guerra  ed  intraprendere.    lo  risposi  i  quest'  ultimo^ 
che  non  si  dubitava  che  il  gran  zelo  e  pnidenza  della  M.  S.  non  se  im- 
piegassero,  quanto  si  poteva,  i  fare  un  aigioe  favorevole  alia  tranquillitit 
publica,  contribuendo  sempre  molto  il  fare  in  maniera  che  la  Francia 
non  havesse  £  lusingarsi  di  poter  contare  sopra  V  attacamento  6  {uil  tosto 
dipendenza  di  questa  corona  da  suoi  voleri  inordinati:  e  quanto  alia 
lega  di  religione,  non  si  poteva  negare  che  si  pareva  difficile,  che  la  con- 
stitutione  presente  delle  cose  potesse  dare  modo  alii  Principi  heretici  di 
Germania  con  il  concorso  anco  dagl'  Olandesi,  d'  intraprendere  un  im^ 
pegno  di  questa  sorto,  come  nella  deduttione  de  particolari  i  assai  chiaro 
di  riconoscere,  senza  pero  lasciar  di  stare  con  la  piii  cautelata  attentione 
per  rumpere  un  dissegno  cost  empid,  quando  m'  apparisse  alcun  ombra, 
«  la  M*  S.  disse  che  non  lasciava  di  vedervi  le  sue  difficolta*    Queste 
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notitie  le  Tengono  date  principalmente  dal  suo  minisfro  all'  Haya,  sopn 
il  di  cut  spirito  sento  che  la  Francia  habbi  assd  forti  le  inflaeDze.  La  sen 
aeguita  delli  19  doppo  1'  arrivo  delle  lettere  di  Francia,  essendomi  incon- 
irato  con  Milord  Sunderland,  mi  disse  che  il  Ri  dedderava  di  parlarmi 
quella  atessa  sera,  onde  mi  port^  ad  attendere  che  la  M.  8.  finisse  di 
cenare.  II  che  fatto,  nel  yedermi  mi  condusse  in  un  altre  stanza  della 
Regina  con  dire;  che  veniva  dHntendere  con  le  lettere  di  Pariggi,  the  si 
foaee  apedito  da  quella  corte  un  offitiale  al  Marckese  di  Castagnaga,  Go- 
▼ematore  de'  Paesi  Bassi,  per  fargli  la  medesima,  6  simile  dichiaratio&e, 
di  gia  fatta  in  Olanda  in  ordine  alia  M.  S.,  che  pero  non  essendo  qaesto 
sua  intentione  come  nCmeno  lo  era  stato  Paltra,  lo  sentina  con  molto  dis- 
piacere  aumentato  ancora  dalla  riflessione,  che  il  Ri  di  Spagna  potesse 
mai  credere  che  fosse  caduto  nel  pensierp  della  M.  S.,  che  esse  Re  Cat- 
tolico  sia  capace  di  promovere  6con8entire  hell'  attentate  d^i  Olandes, 
quando  havessero  in  animo  di  esseguirlo  contro  della  sua  corona,  onde 
non  trovandosi  qua  1'  ambasciatore  di  Spagna,  che  a  era  trasferito  i 
Londra,  desiderava  che  io  gli  facessi  sapere  quest!  suoi  sensi  in  tempo 
che  per  il  lunedi  seguente  potesse  silbito  scriveme  al  Crovematore  di  Fi- 
andra,  acci6  non  si  mettesse  il  alcuna  inquietudine  per  la  sudetta  dichii- 
ratione,  conchiudendo  che  Milord  Sunderland  mi  haverebbe  communica- 
to  piO  precisemente  il  tenore  della  stessa  dichiaratione,  con  totto  il  di 
piil  concemante  d  questo  negotio.  Io  mostrai  la  prontezza  doTo£a  in 
conformarmi  alii  comandamenti  della  M.  S.  in  una  cosa  mass«  in  cai  si 
agiva  del  suo.  particolar  servitio,  e  che  rissultava  grandemente  al  publico 
vantaggio,  lodando  insieme  la  sua  grande  prudenza  in  non  lasciai^  aor- 
prendere  dagP  artificii  pericolosi,  che  le  yenivano  intentati  con  pondenu-- 
ne  il  pregiuditio.  La  M.  8.  continud  in  espressioni  di  sentimento  con 
dire  di  essere  stata  posta  in  egual  paragone  del  S.  Cardinale  di  For- 
Sternberg,  e  che  il  R^  di  Francia  si  era  .ordito  un  gran  male  a  se  steso 
ed  alia  maesta  S.  insieme  in  questo  fatto,  e  che  doppo  la  morte  del  Can- 
celliere  Tellier  si  erano  fatti  de'  gran  passi  falsi  in  quel  consiglio,  con 
simili  a  loiK  concetti  che  indicavano  quanto  habbi  sentito  al  viro  un  simil 
successo. 

Yiddi  in  apresso  Milord  Sunderland  con  cui  essendo  all'  hora  molto 
tar^i,  si  resto  in  concerto  di  rimettere  il  parlame  alia  mattina,  come  in 
fatti  fui  d  ritrovarlo  alia  sua  casa  ad  hora  commoda,  essendo  per^  egli 
ancor  al  letto*  In  primo  luogo  mi  lesse  la  lettera  del  S.  Skelton  di  F^- 
nggi,  nella  quale  dava  parte,  che  si  era  spedito  con  diligenza  un  tal'  i 
Brusselles  con  ordine  d'  intimare  al  8.  Marchese  di  Castagnaga,  cbe  es- 
tfeiido  11  Spagnoli  si  strettemente  aleati  con  gl'  dandesi,  quando  questi 
ri  portassero  it  fare  alcun  atto  di  hostilita  contro  1'  Inghilterra,  6  la  fii- 
cessero  contro  le  pretensioni  del  S.  Cardinale  di  Furstemberg,  si  dichia- 
raya  la  guerra  alia  Spagna.  Doppo  letto,  Milord  ponder6  la  strayaganzs 
di  tal  modo  di  agire,  ed  insieme  quella  del  ministro  di  S.  M.  che  si  en 
lasclato  sedurre  sino  d  questo  ponto,  per6,  che  si  cony^yadi  richiamar- 
lo.  Intanto  esser  necessario,  che  li  Spagnoli  fossero  informafi  della 
▼eritd  del  fatto,  come  rispetto  dagl'  Olandesi  se  n^  era  di  gia  spiegtto  il 
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tenore  i  questo  ambasciator^  d'Olanda.  Diceva,  che  finalmente  si  ve  * 
drebbe,  ae  vi  fosse  la  stretta  aleanza  con  la  Francta  come  si  publicavai  e 
che  questo  incidente  servirebbe  almeno  i  rettificare  le  intentioni  e  la 
condotta  di  questa  corte,  che  si  Toleva  mantenere  lontana  da  tutd  quegl* 
im{»egni,  che  potessero  pre^udicare  si  nel  suo  particolare»  come  alia 
rissolutione  constante,  che  quel  si  haveva,  di  promovere  il  ben  publico,  e 
non  di  intorbidarlo.  lo  non  lascLai  di  commendare  questi  buoni  senti- 
menti,  e  ponderarle  il  yantaggio,  con  levarsi  le  gdosie  tanto  radicate  e 
visibili  dalla  natione,  e  col  mantenere  ed  accreaoere  la  stima  ed  autori- 
ta  regia  in  ogni  parte,  per  essere  sempre  in  stato  di  farla  Talere  i  publico 
benefido. 

Passo  poi  Milord  al  discorso  delle  cose  del  Parlamento,  e  della  spe- 
ranza  che  haveva  del  buon  esito  del  medesimo,  havendo  la  M.  S.  gik 
parlato  a  questi  principali  Anglicani  della  corte  nel  modo  che  haveva 
prima  rissoluto  di  voler  fare,  li  quali  tutti  si  erano  espressi  non  solo  di 
approvare  li  giusti  dissegni  della  M«  8.,  ma  di  volerli  promovere  con 
ogni  loro  potere;  e  che  li  medesimi  se  ne  erano  spiegati  abbondatamente 
con  lui  Milord  in  maniera  che  ne  sia  rimasto  contanto,  nominando  pard- 
colarmente  Milord  Darmuth,  ch'  e  il  piii  tenace  Anglicano,  Milord 
Fevershiam,  Milord  Churcel,  Milord  Godolfin,  li  quali  diceva,  che  si 
mostravano  desiderosi  di  voler  adempire  con  vigore  le  loro  parti  per  il 
buon  sncceaso.  dello  stesso  Farlamento.  Nondimeno,  che  questo  cod 
«ia,  si  sente  da  ogni  parte,  che  1'  animo  della  gente  si  mosiri  sempre 
piil  inasprito  contro  li  Cattolici,  e  d  traversare  H  santi  dissegni  di  S. 
M^  onde  si  deve  ricorrere  special  assistenza  del  Signore  per.  che  voglia 
prottegerli  e  secondarli,  in  cosi  gran  congiontura,  tt  sua  maggiore  gloria. 
Prima  di  portarmi  da  Milord  Sunderland  havevo  havuto  notitia  che  1' 
apibasciatore  di  Spagna  fosse  per  venire  da  Ixmdra  la  stessa  mattina, 
come  in  fatti  arriv6  poco  doppo  di  essermi  partito  da  Milord,  ed  essen- 
dogli  andato  aUa  corte,  le  sopravenne  immediatamente  un  espresso  di 
Fiandra  con  lettere  di  Vienna,  che  portavano  la  felice  nuova  dell'  aquis- 
to  di  Belgrado  seguito  per  assalto  il  di  6  del  corrente  mese,  di  che  subi- 
tone  diede  la  notitia  k  S.  M.  nel  ritomare,  che  faceva  dalla  messa  alle 
sue  stanze,  e  la  rieeve  con  sommo  giubilo,  del  quale  se  ne  riempi  tutta 
la  corte.  Nella  stessa  occasione  la  M.  S.  le  parl6  di  tutto  quello  che 
concemava  il  suo  particolare,  onde  non  hahbi  occasione  di  far  seco  aitro 
parte,  mi  ha  bensi  egli  communicato  doppo,  che  S.  M.  si  mostrasse 
sensitissima  dal  sucesso,  e  che  se  la  dichiaratione  fatta  in  Olanda  gl'  era 
dispiaciuta,  queila  seguita  in  Bruseiles  lo  era  in  sommo  grado,  dicendo 
queste  parole  con  ardenza,  come  far  questo  al  Rd  di  Spagna  al  quale 
sono  tanto  obligato  e  che  amo  tanto,  e  replicasse  piii  volte  simile  espres- 
sione. 

Mercordi  sera  essendo  ritornato  Milord  Sunderland  da  Londra,  dove 
era  stato  il  giorno  prima  per  afTari  in  ordine  al  Parlamento,  mi  hd  detto 
di  passage,  che  veniva  di  sentire  dal  R6,  che  P  ambasciatore  di  Fran- 
cia  in  audienza  havuta  il  giorno,  I'  havesse  pressato  fortissimamente 
accioche  S.  M.  non  volesse  richiamare  il  Signor  Skelton  di  Pariggi,  m& 
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ehe  la  M.  8.  era  stata  constante  nella  sua  risBoiotioiie,  sapra  di  che  nd 
hayerebbe  parlato  piil  ^  longo  il  giorno  aeguente,  che  fii  hieri,  ma  non  ti 
^  stato  il  luogo  per  esser  V  aponto.  Hieri  venato  1'  awiao  della  morte 
di  Milord  Spenser  suo  priniogenito  segutta  in  Pariggi,  il  quale  nondime- 
no  tenendo  un  modo  di  Yivere  assai  sregolato,  e  contraiio  alii  buoni 
aentimenti  del  padre,  farit  probilmente  che  il  dolore  della  perdita  non 
sard,  cosi  constante,  che  non  sia  piil  facile  alia  sua  pmdenza  di  snperame 
gl'  impuIsL 

La  M.  della  Regina  doppo  di  haver  preso  un  poco  di  medicamento  per 
precautione  li  giomi  passati,  si  ^  trovata  in  apresso  con  qualcbe  inooin- 
modo  di  colica,  di  cui,  Dio  gratia,  ne  rimase  in  breve  tempo  libera,  cd 
ora  si  porta  benissimo,  come  ft  umilmente  il  Principe:  e  con  cio  resto 
facendo  i  V.  E.  prof>  inchino. 

Vindsor,  24.  r"»",  1688,  Aj^ba. 

Diceva  S.  M.  che  si  publicasse  in  Olanda,  che  bora  en 

ii  tempo  di  dare  un  grande  colpo  alia  religione  CattoHca,  mentre  il  Re 
di  Francia  era  divertito  in  altre  parte,  aggiongeva  ehe  haTeasero  tnippe 
di  Svetia,  Brandeburgo,  la  Scotia,  e  di  tal  effetto  dalla  liga  de'  Protes- 
tant! sollecitata  da  toto  tempo  dal  Principe  d'Oranges,  che  coli  appren- 
dessero  questa  cavalleria,  di  che  8.  M.  ci  compiaceya,  dicendo,  che 
hayevasse  raggione  perche  era  ottiaia,  ed  haverebbe  5  mile  cavaUi  etfet- 
tivi,  sempre  pi\i  h6  riconosciuto  nel  discorso  di  S.  M«,  ed  adrairata  la 
grandezza  dell'  animo  suo  veremente  heroico,  e  superiore  a  tatd  ^' 
aTenimenti.     • 

.  •  •  •  Sopra  la  consideratione  delle  corH  emeigenze  pien  di  ti- 
mor,  e  della  facilitil  che  vi  potesse  essere  di  condescendere  alle  dimande 
che  fossero  per  fare  quest!  pseudo-vescovi,  che  vedendosi  ricercati  noa 
lasciarebbero  di  prevalersi  dell'  occanone  creduta  a  loro  favorevole,  dsi 
che  ne  potesse  poi  rissaltare  alcun  pr^uditio  alia  religione  Cattolica,  ne 
ho  tenuto  proposito  con  Milord  Sunderland  replicat^,  il  quale  mostn 
una  somma  aprensione  dello  stato  periculosa  in  cui  si  d,  e  crede  neces- 
sarian* di  dover  cedere  qoalche  cosa  per  non  perder  tutto,  e  poi  con  Ii 
Regina»  con  haver  loro  detto  tutto  quello  ch'  hd  saputo,  accioche  il  zela 
dell'  honore  di  Dio  havesse  il  prime  luogo  nelle  deliberationi  che  a!  prea- 
devano,  non  per  alcun  dubbio  che  il  lU  e  li  buoni  consiglieri  foesero  ma 
per  indursi  a  fare  alcuna  cosa  contro  il  med^  di  animo  deliberato,  ma  per 
il  pericolo  di  essere  sorpresi  dali'  altrui  malitia,  ch'  usarebbe  di  totti  gF 
artifici!  possibili  per  machinare  contro  la  x-eligione  e  1'  autoritd  regis, 
percid  ogni  cautela  maggiore  essere  pid  necessaria  per  evitarli.  La  Re^ 
gina  in  particolare  con  il  suo  solito  zelo  mi  disse,  cbe  ne  haveva  gia  par- 
lato al  R^  e  che  ne  parlarebbe  ancora,  non  dubitando  perd  ma!  che 
facesse  alcun  passo  ne  pericola  ne  grande  contro  la  propria  conscienza  e 
dovere;  e  di  piti,  che  haveva  parlato  ad  alcuni  principal!  Anglican!,  che 
sono  nella  corte,  accioche  dovessero  consigUare  Ji  vescovi  medeami  a 
non  fcr  domande  fuora  d'  online  perche  non  Ic  haverebbcro  mai  otte- 
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nute.  Disae  che  havevano  rissolato  di  presentare  con  la  maggior  iMm- 
misione  in  scritto  le  stesse  domande  a  S.  M.,  osaenrata  perd  da  esse  la 
€onditione  di  un  secrete  invidlabile,  accioche  non  si  sapesse  quelle  che 
domandavano,  ne  quelle  che  venisse  lore  ricusato,  rimetendosi  in  tutto 
alia  M.  S.»  il  che  pare  un  argomento  di  dover  credere  in  essi  qualche 
spirito  di  moderatione •    •    • 

•     •    •    •    Lord  Darmuth  che  commanda  hora  la  flota,  sino  dal  tempo 
della  rebellione  di  Montmuth^  che  si  doveva  temeremolto  piil  il  Principe 
d'OrangeSy  e  bisognava ben  gnardarcene,  che  sisarebbe  lasciato  portare 
dalla  frenesia  di  Yoler  regnare,  havendolo  beu  mostrato  nel  tempo  che  si 
trattava  della  sua  esclusione  nel  Farlamento,  ma  che  non  haveva  mai 
creduto  che  fosse  capace  di  un  attione  cosi  enorme  come  questa  che  in- 
traprendeva.    Disse,  che  mettendo  il  piede  a  terra  il  Principe  non  have- 
rebbe  vduto  mai  la  M«  S.  sentir  parlare  di  alcun  accordo,  benche  vi  fbs- 
sero  nel  Yaithal,  de'  quelli  che  havevano  gl'  aflM  in  mano,  d  quidi  gi- 
rava  il  capo  ripetendo  pii^  volte,  ed  erano  di  contrario  parere;  ma  che 
era  R^  e  gentilhuomo  insieme  pronto  a  moiir  miile  volte,  piii  tosto  che 
fare  una  indignity,  che  vedendo  alcuna  propositione  del   Principe,  la 
prima  volta  haverebbe  rimandato  che  la  portasse,  e  la  seconda  I'  have- 
rebbe  fiitto  appicare,  e  risposto  col  cannone,  prosseguendo  con  grand'  ac- 
censione  ed  vehemenza  in  altre  simili  espressioni.    Disse  poi  che  leggeva 
neile  istorie  d'Inghilterradue  successi,  ne  quali  si  potevano  cavar  in- 
segnamenti  per  il  case  presente,  e  racont6  d  longo  il  fine  tragico  di  due 
R^,  si  ben  mi  souviene,  Ricardo  seconda,  ed  un  Henrico,  li  quali  sotto 
titolo  d'  accordo  furono  spogliati  del  regno  e  del  vita,  da  sum  piil  stretti 
parenti,  ed  agressori.    Replicava  con  ardenza  di  temere  quelli  del  Vai- 
thai  piii  che  li  nemici  di  fuora,  che  lo  havevano  pressato  d  condescends^ 
a  molte  cose  centre  sua  voglia,  ma  che  hora  faceva  ponto  fisso,  ripetendo 
piil  volte,  che  non  rilasciarebe  piii  un  atomo.    Disse,  che  veniva  di  ren- 
dere  alle  cita  del  regno  le  carte  de'  privilegii,  come  hi  fatto  d  quella  di 
Londra,  ma  che  non  era  tanto  quanto  si  credeva  L'  importanza  di  questa 
concessione,  abbenche  non  lo  dicesse,  mentre  nel  passato  regno,  in  cui  si 
erano  in  parte  levati,  riusciva  vantaggioso,  per  non  esservi  all'  hora  un 
essercito  da  tener  i  popoli  in  dovere,  come  haveva  presentemente,  pero 
godeva,  che  la  stimassero  una  gratia  segnalata.   Disse,  che  non  le  paresca 
opportune  di  chiamar  in  alcun  mode  hora  un  Parlamento,  mentre  sarebbe 
aponto  un  dar  il  modo  al  Principe  d'Oranges  di  valersene  contro  la  M. 
S.f  e  similmente  non  giudicava  di  fare  una  convocatione  particolare  de' 
signori  come  le  era  state  proposto.    Conchiudeva  di  confidare  unica- 
mente  nel  Signore  che  lo  haveva  assistato  in  tante  tribulation!  passate, 
che  non  lo  abbandonarebbe  in  questa  congiontura,  e  che  haverebbe  difesa 
la  religione  sino  alia  morte,  con  altri  sensi  simili  pieni  di  zelo  e  di  heroi- 
ca  fortezza.    Disse  di  dover  all'  hora  tenere  un  consiglio  con  gl'  uffictali 
generally  replicando  in  fine,  che  non  rilasciarebbe  pit!  un  ponto.    Non 
lasciai  di  significare  alia  M.  S.  il  grave  sentimento  che  provarebbe  S. 
BetiV^  nell'  intendere  lo  state  pericoloso  di  queste  cose,  con  le  continue 
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lante  oratioiu  che  offeriva  al  Signore  per  la  prosperita  della  H.  S.  e  de 
aooi  {ni  diss^nif  particolannente  aopra  U  riscontri  che  gia  haTeva  da  al- 
tre  parti  delle  attuali  perverse  inteutioDi  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  con 
tutto  il  di  piii  ck'  hd  saputo  in  siniil  congiontara.  Havendo  in  tal  occa- 
aione  repreaentato  alia  M*  S.  il  mio  desiderio  di  conformarmi  aUi  woi 
reali  comandamenti  con  quello  di  poterle  rendere  alcnn  particcdare  ben- 
che  tenue  servitio,  S.M.  detta  qualche  parola  di  benignita  80g^onse,clie 
dovevo  stare  vicino  alia  Regina,  la  quale  sarebbe  trattenuta  qua  nnche 
si  riconoscesse  che  vi  era  sicurezza,  e  che  si  sarebbe  fatto  trasferire  il 
Principe  al  Yaithal,  per  esser  vicino  alia  madre;  aggiongendo,  che  totU 
qaesta  gaerra  si  faceva  al  Principe  medesimo:  se  si  prendoranno  altt 
rissolationi  in  ordine  alia  dimora  dalla  M.  della  Regina,  ne  daro  liTeres- 
tementc  conto  it  Y.  £• 

Mi  disse  pcH  la  Maesta  saa  che  era  gionto  on  paggio  di 

Milord  D'Arnin  con  lettere  d'  Inghi*t  le  quali  portavano  principalmente 
che  si  apprendesse  dal  Principe  d'Oranges  I'affiire  d'Irlanda  ptd  difficile 
ohe  si  era  imaginato,  destinando  a  quel'  intrapresa  un  maggiore  numa« 
di  truppe  di  prima,  con  la  dispontione  da  £u:le  ancora  conunendare  dalk 
stesso  Marechale  di  8chomberg$  il  che  faceva  credere  alia  M.  S.  che 
Milord  Tyrconnel  se  fosse  vdesso  in  on  buon  stato  di  difeaa,  benche  no& 
avesse  nuove  a  direttura  da  quella  parte.  .Diceva  essenri  gia  pii)  partiti 
in  Londra»  che  li  pseudo-vescovi  con  gli  Anglicam  nominandi  aZqaanti 
Milordi  principal!,  come  il  Duca  di  Somerset,  il  Conte  di  Noitingiim,  e 
quello  di  Pembroek,  fossero  per  la  M.  S.|  una  gran  parte  de  ^^  altn  siano 
per  stabilire  una  republica,  con  titoli  ed  assegnamenti  al  P"  d'Oranges 
uniformi  i  quelli  che  tiene  in  Olanda,  altri  per  farlo  R&,  altri  per  far  Re- 
gina  la  Principessa,  ed  altri  per  dare  ad  ambidoe  P  autoritd  reg^  in- 
dist«$  ma  la  M.  S.  credeva,  che  si  sarebbe  venuto  ad  una  di  queste  ulti- 
me  dichiarati.  Intanto  la  M.  S.  haveva  fatto  stendere  una  lettera  diret- 
ta  al  ConsigUo  Privato  del  tenore  dell'  annesaa  traduttione,  che  mi  do 
I'honore  di  rimettere  a  V.  E.,  con  far  publicare  ancoradi  nuovo  le  raggio- 
ni  che  1'  hanno  indotta  ^  sortire  dal  regno,  e  che  haveva  lasdbite  in  Ro- 
chester prima  di  partire,  sperando  che  possino  fare  una  buona  impressioDe 
nel'  animo  de'  popoli.  Disse,  che  li  Spagnoli  erano  intieram^^  negP  in- 
terressi  del  P«  d'Oranges,  e  che  il  gov*«  di  Fiandra  haveva  diss^nato  di 
farfe  una  deputatione  verso  il  medesimo,  ma  che  il  P«  I'haveva  ricusata, 
dicendo  di  non  voler  Cattolici  hora  presso  di  se.  Parlo  del  pericolo,  in 
cui  diceva  essere  la  religione  universalmente  per  la  lega  de'  Protes- 
tant!; li  quali  tenevano  gia  le  loro  truppe  ne'  vescovati  di  Allemagna,  e 
pretendevano  I'  abbadia  di  Fulder  con  diffundersi  long*  in  questo  parti- 
colare;  e  conchiusc,  che  mi  parlarebbe  doppo  che  fosse  stata  &  Yer- 
saglies. 
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cahtas  de  don  pebro  ronquillo. 

Londies,  12  de  Agta,  1686.    B.  Pedro  Ronquillo.    R^a  en  4  de  Sepre. 

CoMO  la  posta  de  Espania  se  vino  sin  socorro  ningano^  de  una  vez  se 
retire  mi  correspondiente  de  asistinne,  reduciendome  a  la  necesidad  de 
abandonar  la  corte  j  venirme  a  encerrar  en  casa.    Asimismo  tiempo  to- 
das  las  cartas  de  afuera,  j  todas  las  indeligencias  de  adentro,  me  confir- 
mavan  en  la  gran  fiierza  que  hacian  a  este  Rej  los  Franceses  y  sue 
parciales  para  que  rompiesen  juntos  guerra  a  los  Olandeses.    Embi^  mi 
familia  a  esta  ciudad,  y  yo  me  detube  en  Windsor  a  seguir  esta  impor- 
tante  negociation:  hall^  que  andava  muy  fu^rte,  y  parte  con  quexas,  y 
parte  con  promesas  (que  Dios  y  Y .  M.  sabra  si  se  compliran,)  apure  todo 
el  negociadoy  hasta  tener  copia  del  pi^l  de  razones  que  se  proponien  a 
este  Rey  para  el  intento,  y  de  que  embio  copia  a  Y •  M.  creindo  que  fuera 
de  los  que  manejon  el  negocio  no  ha  passado  a  otra  mano.    Despues 
de  esta  y  otras  muchas  diligencias  huzgue  por  lo  mejor  que  el  ambassa- 
dor de  Olanda  (que  estava  todo  aturdido)  ^ere  a  hablar  al  Rey,  con  el 
pretexto  de  participarle  las  diligencias  que  hasian  los  diputados  de  los 
Estados  Generales  paraque  tuviese  efecto  el  destierro  de  los  reveldes,  y 
file  menester  hacerle  apuntamentos  de  la  forma  en  que  havia  de  intro- 
ductr  y  hablar  con  este  Rey  en  e^te  negocio:  y  pareciendome  que  era  d. 
quien  lo  devia  hacer,  y  no  yo,  respect  de  hallarse  ministro  de  aquellos 
estados  immediatamente  interesados,  y  mantenerme  yo  sin  empeno,  y 
reservarme  yo  para  hablar  en  la  materia  si  fuese  necesario,  siendo  Y.  M. 
aliado  de  ambas  potencias;  pero  no  dexe  de  decir  d  algunos,  quan  in- 
dispensable seria  a  todos  los  principes  intersados  contra  la  exaltacion  de 
Francia,  si  nombrar  a  Y.  M.  dexar  de  mantener  a  los  Olandeses  como 
necessarios  para  la  conserracion  de  lois  respectiyos  dominios  de  cada 
principe. 

Tubo  su  au£encia  el  ambassador  de  Olanda,  y  se  vino  luego»  seg>*  me 
dixo,  al  caso.  S.  M^  Br^  monstro  sentim^  part^  en  quanto  a  la  deten- 
cion  de  los  reveldes  en  aquellas  provincias,  pero  admitiendo  las  satis- 
facciones  honesto  ofertas  del  embassador  para  el  rem^io,  y  no  haciendo 
tanto  caudal  de  lo  que  levantan,  suponiendo  que  se  acomodarian  aquel- 
las diferencias  por  expedientes.  Le  afirmo  que  ni  tenia  ni  tendria 
empeno  con  Franda,  y  que  solo  havia  entre  ellos  la  disposicion  de  ajus- 
tamento  del  comercio  de  los  vassalos  reciprocos  de  la  America,  y  sena- 
lamento  de  confines  en  las  tieras  que  confinan  y  posehian  juntos;  y  que 
haviendome  ofrecido  que  se  prevendrian  todos  los  inconvenientes  que  yo 
havia  propuesto,  assi  acta  la  concervacion  de  los  dominios  de  Y,  M.  en 
la  America,  como  el  no  estenderee  nuts  el  Rey  de  Francia,  esperava  que 
yo  le  satisfacia  de  la  firmeza  de  la  que  se  ofirecia,  y  que  el  queria  man- 
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teocr  lag  amistades  que  tenia  cob  V.  M.  y  con  ellos  por  sa  propria 
conveniencia:  que  ademas  de  todo  lo  referido  el  no  cstava  para  hacer 
una  guerra,  assi  por  el  caudal  que  le  faltava,  como  por  laa  dificultades 
que  tenia,  que  es  soaegar  dentro  de  su  xeynoj  y  que  escrivierc  a  sus 
amos  que  el  dava  »u  palabra  R'  del  cumplimento  de  lo  referido,  y  que 
yo  no  me  dexare  enganiar  de  loa  artificios  de  Franceses:  que  aon  las  pro- 
pias  palabras  con  que  acabo  este  discurso,  y  haviendo  tocado  el  punto 
de  la  religion  y  esegurado  le  Ziters  que  no  se  meselarian  los  E&izdoa  en 
esto.  S.  M^  Br<*  le  dico  que  lo  que  havia  obrado  el  Rey  xristianissimo 
no  havia  sido  ni  como  xmo  ni  como  buen  politico,  y  que  entendia  que 
era  contra  los  preceptos  de  la  Sagrada  Scriptura,  y  que  aunque  se  holga- 
ria  de  ver  que  nostra  sagrada  religion  fuere  abrazada,  no  pensava  en 
forcar  a  nadie  la  conscientia,  y  que  solo  iH^tendia  que  los  Catholicos 
Ingleses  no  fuesen  de  peor  calidad  que  los  demes,  ni  tratados  como  tray- 
dores  dasposehidos  de  las  livertades  y  franquezas  que  tienen  los  demas 

Ingleses.  ,  ,  -        j- 

No  confesso  este  Rey  que  se  le  havian  hecho  propoaiciones  ni  condi- 
ciones  per  parte  de  Francia,  como  es  verdad,  pero  el  papel  solo  conticne 
razones,  pero  confeso  que  havian  habUdo  en  la  materia,  diciendo  que 
sus  enemigos  introducian  estos  discursos,  y  que  no  solo  eran  los  que 
andavan  en  el  reyno,  sino  es  muchos  de  los  que  asistian  al  circulo  de  la 
Reyna  y  a  su  aposentoj  que  el  los  conocia,  y  que  procuraria  con  el  tpo 
manifestarlo,  y  concluyo  exhortandole  i.  que  se  aconsejase  con  m^,  y 
siguiese  mi  conducts:  con  que,  gracias  a  Dios,  creo  que  se  tienc  y-a  la 
mas  eficaz  prueva  que  se  quede  conseguir  de  la  frimeza  deste  Rey  con- 
tra las  invectibas  y  solicitudes  de  Franceses  y  afrancesados,  pero  no  la 
bastante  para  dejar  de  estar  con  toda  viligancia,  assi  por  la  esperiencia 
que  se  tiene  de  que  los  Franceses  no  desistiran  de  reiterar  sus  artificios 
co|i  el  mejor  pretexto,  pues  han  buelto  tan  fuertamenta  a  la  carga,  no 
obstante  la  negativa  que  se  dia  a  Bonrrepos;  y  tanto  mas  me  parece  que 
es  esto  necesario,  quanto  algunos  de  los  Catl<»  que  andan  en  la  corte  son 
desta  opinion,  y  deste  partido,  y  aun  quieren  persuadirme  que  no  atre- 
viendose  ningun  ministro  i  mostrar  al  Rey  las  razones  del  Rey  de  Fran- 
cia, ^e  encargaron  aun  Catholico.  Yo  no  lo  afirmo  a  V.  M.,  pero  como 
otras  veces  le  he  representado,  estamos  muy  poco  obligados  a  los  mas 
cortesanos  destos,  con  los  quales  yo  disimulo,  y  procuro  grangear  los 
para  que  siendo  impraticable  tanto  por  razones  de  la  religion  como  de 
politica  el  alejarlos,  es  menester  tomar  el  partido  de  atraerlos;  y  si  al- 
guna  cosa  me  asegura  g^  este  Rey  conoce  los  artificios  de  Francia  que  es 
lo  mismo  que  desaprobarlos,  es  el  que  aora  me  comunican  mas  assi  en  la 
religion  como  en  otras  cosas  que  antes  no  lo  hacian.  Como  no  es  gente 
versada  en  los  n^ocios,  y  no  tienen  conocimiento  ninguno  de  los  in- 
tereses  politicos,  y  de  los  principes,  comhiniera  mucho  para  desenganar- 
los  de  su  herror,  hacer  otro  papel  combenciendo  las  razones  de  los  Fran- 
ceses, y  assentando  la  verdad  de  las  contrarias  y  las  ventajas  que  dellas 
resultaran  a  la  religion  a  la  union  deste  Rey  con  su  reyno,  y  a  las  com- 
beniencias  de  uno  y  otro;  y  aunque  mucho  desto  esta  ambencido  con  las 
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iKii«mag  contradiciones  que  ayen  el  papel  de  lea  Franceaegy  y  ae  baa- 
tantemente  como  asaentar  laa  conlrariaa  con  loa  fundamentoa  propioa  y 
|>arti€«ilacidade.s  deate  reyno.  Estoy  tal  que  aun  no  ae  como  eacribo  a 
V.  M.  eatoa  renglonea,  pero  ai  Dioa  me  remedia  con  un  poco  de  animo 
lo  exeoutare,  y  espero  que  con  aattafacion  y  aervicio  de  V.  M.  y  eate 
^jf  y  convencimiente  de  eatoa  aeniorea  Catholicoa. 

lo  bolvi  el  Juevea  a  eate  ciudad  por  laa  razonea  que  Hevo  referidaa; 
no  ae  quando  bolvere  a  Windsor,  porque  no  ae  at  podre  veneer  a  mi 
correapondiente  a  ello  porque  haata  i  ora  ae  mantiene  en  no  aaaiatirme, 
y  toda  mi  familia  alboratada  y  con  razon,  y  yo  ain  saver  que  hacerme, 
porque  ni  tengo  con  que  auatentarla  ni  con  que  deapedirla.  Juntaae  a 
eato  el  que  eataa  diligenciaa  que  ae  ban  becbo  piden  algun  reconoci- 
miento,  y  almiamo  tpo  me  tiene  traspaaado  et  coraaoo  de  que  en  mi 
avaencia  no  ae  concluya  el  tratado  de  America;  porque  aunque  como  he 
dho  a  V.  M.  eapero  deshacerle,  temo  que  ai  me  avaento  no  encagen  loa 
afranceaadoa  laa  artificioaaa  clauaulaa  artificialea  que  bavian  deacurrido, 
7  que  S.  Id.  Brittanica  me  ha  promelido  que  no  conaentira.  Digo  a  Y • 
M.  que  eate  ultimo  goipe  de  haverme  retirado  de  Windsor  no  aalante 
me  ha  poatrado  el  animo  aino  la  aalud,  y  como  ya  la  eaperiencia  ha  en^ 
senado  que  loa  achaquea  proceden  deataa  paaionea»  no  tienen  maa  re* 
medio,  aino  que  Y.  M.  ae  apiade  de  mi  aacandome  del  y  baviendome 
joaticia. 

Hanae  parecido  anticipar  a  Y.  M.  eatoa  avisos  puea  no  dudo  que  le 
babran  Uegado  de  Olanda,  y  de  todaa  partea  el  de  estar  hecho  este  tra- 
tado, pues  aun  deade  Conatantinopola  escrive  un  mercader  a  su  corre- 
spondiente  aqui,  que  entre  las  razones  que  el  embasador  de  Francia  dio 
al  Gran  Yiair  para  que  no  hicieae  la  paz  y  continuaae  la  guerra  contra 
el  Empor*  la  principal  fue  asegurar  que  su  amo  y  eate  Rey  havian  hecho 
liga  para  remper  con  Olanda,  y  eato  lo  prueva  bien  claram^  una  de  laa 
cazonea  del.  papel.    Dioa,  etc. 


Yino  con  carta  de  Don  Pedro  RonqulIIo  de  13  Agosto. 

Que  loa  agravios  6  injusticias  que  le  ban  hecho  loa  Olandeaea,  y  d.  sua 
vaaallea  aon  inaoportablea,  y  que  no  hay  apariencia  de  que  hagan  repa- 
racion.  Que  ban  fomentado  la  ultima  rebelion,  y  que  dantodo  aail  a  loa 
rebeldea  de  S.  Mg^  y  que  eu  fin  no  podia  jamaa  Uegar  aqui  al  fin  de 
sua  faccionea,  mientraa  no  ae  deatruya  a  esta  republican  que  no  ha  ha* 
vido  jamas  una  semejante  coyuntura  para  destruirlos  que  la  presente, 
en  la  qual  se  ballan  empreadaa  contra  loa  Turcoa  todaa  laa  fuerzas  que 
podieran  aocorrerloa,  y  que  estan  aaeguradoa  de  buena  parte  que  no 
baran  loa  Turcoa  tan  preato  la  paz.  Que  ai  deja  paaar  eata  coyuntura 
se  bayan  inaolentea*  tanto  sua  propioa  vaaalloa,  como  loa  Olandeaea,  j 
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sera  despreciado  de  toda  la  tierra;  que  laa  faccionea  7  principalmenfe 
el  partido  de  los  de  Orange  ae  anmentaruni  tanto,  que  le  contiDoiran  a 
inudar  sua  reaoluciones  por  lo  que  toca  &  refigion  7  ft  su  prerregatira^  7 
a  poner  en  el  Principe  de  Orange,  como  succeaaor,  caai  el  goviemo  de 
todo;  que  queriendo  dejar  pasar  esta  ocaaion  desobligara  al  Re7  de 
Francia  7  perdera  gu  amistad  que  le  eatan  necesaria,  7  le  hara  recelar 
que  ae  intereaa  con  sua  enemigos;  que  por  eate  medio  obl^ra  a  este 
monarcha  a  fotnentar  laa  facciones  contra  el  Zaun,  d  traher  a  los  Olan- 
deses  7  al  Principe  de  Orange  contra  el;  que  seran  tan  ruinea  que  ae 
dexaran  perauadir  a  juntarse  con  elloa  contra  lo^  Olandeaea;  que  debe 
pedir  dinero  a  su  Parlamento  para  eata  guerra,  7  decide  claramente  que 
aino  quiere  daraele,  que  no  debe  estraiior  que  lo  busque  en  caaa  de  au 
vecina;  que  in  case  que  ae  le  nieguen,  debe  estender  au  prerrogativa 
para  sacar  dinero,  7  que  a  demaa  el  Re7  de  Francta  le  dara  lo  baatante 
que  por  eata  guerra;  el  Re7  ae  hara  poderoso,  7  formidable;  que  si  des- 
puea  I08  Francieaes  quisieren  sacar  demaaiada  ventaja  deafa  asistencia, 
podra  hallar  el  Re7  bastantea  medios  para  oponeraelcs,  7  deapues  de  la 
deatruiaion  de  la  Republica  de  Olanda  tendra  tiempo  de  redamar  los 
aocorroa  de  la  augustlaairoa  caaa  que  se  holgara  dello  con  muclio  mas 
fruto  para  la  religion  Catholica.  Que  quando  para  estaMecer  7  con- 
firmar  aqui  la  religion  Catholica  sea  menester  hacerae  en  algvna  naanera 
dependiente  de  la  Francia,  7  poner  en  manoa  deste  monarcha  la  dieisioa 
de  la  aucceaion  de  la  corona,  ae  hallara  oUigado  a  elle,  porqne  aera 
niexor  que  aus  vaaallos  vengan  a  serlo  del  Re7  de  Francia  aiendo  Ga- 
tholicoa,  que  el  que  queden  como  eaclaros  del  dia,  7  no  pvzaii  deata 
grande  livertas  de  que  tanto  abusan  al  presente;  pero  que  no  ba7  que 
aprehender  que  sevea  nunca  contringtdo  de  llejar  a  este  punto;  que  eata 
guerra  le  dara  un  buen  pretexto  para  continuar,  7  aumentar  aus  tropas; 
que  sara  bien  de  obrar  abiertamente  7  sin  disimulacion  con  el  Pufo- 
mento  7  el  pueblo,  tanto  en  este  negocio,  como  en  todoa  loo  demaa,  d 
fin  de  no  dar  lugar  a  recelos  ni  miedos,  7  de  convencerloa  de  au  mnce- 
ridad,  como  tambien  de  au  firmeaa,  7  de  su  valor. 


Londresy  26  di  MjgrcH  1687.    Don  Pedro  BonquiUa    Becirida  en  17  de  Junior 

Sefior, 
Los  Boakontentoa  no  cesan  de  influir  en  Monsieur  Dicfeldt  todo  lo 
que  pueden^  para  deacoHfiarle  deste  Re7.  T  el  aiendo  de  au  oatural 
aospechoso,  poco  afecto  i  CathoUcos,  7  harto  desvanecido  de  au  epinion 
7  credito  en  su  tierra,  aprehende  maa  de  lo  que  debienu  Mantienere 
aiempre  en  lo  principal  que  es  de  que  este  Rej  lio  les  hara  la  g«ierre,  ni 
alteram  ningun  dertcho  del  Principe  7  de  la  Princesa  de  Orange  i  la 
Moceaion.  Y  deapuea  de  haverle  moderado  aus  soapechas  contra  lea 
Calbolicoa.    Y  pareciendo  que  quedaba  cott  aesiqp>»  raefMia  en  Ia9  adhe- 
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renciM  con  Franda,  le  encontra  al  otro  dia  aumamente  preocupado  de 
la  liberiad  de  concieiicia  que  tanto  havta  apIandido»  diciendo  que  per- 
aonaa  de  bueDO  nota»  7  da  la  Iglesia  Aoglicaoa,  le  havian  advertido  que 
tod<^  esto  pararia  en  hacene  republica  eafte  raiao  deapues  da  la  muerle 
deste  Rey,  j  que  quaoto  eata  eataba  maa  oculto  le  daba  maa  cuidade, 
particnlarmente  hanondele  an  peraeotaje  Catbolico  inainuado  eatd  como 
con  ameoaaut:  y  que  esta  era  un  cuidado  que  tocaba  maa  a  loa  Eatadoa 
que  i  noaoCroa,  porque  ai  eato  aaccediere  aeria  an  raina,  j  por  la  miama  - 
raxon  &  noaotroa  no  noa  podia  eatar  mal,  reapecto  de  que  eate  rejno  en 
republica  dipenderia  da  EapaSa,  y  la  de  Olanda  ae  perderia,  con  otraa 
conaiderationea  en  au  imagioacian  tan  vivaa  y  preaentea  como  ai  eate 
fuera  aai,  y  eatuviera  para  aucceder  de  un  dia  para  otro..  To  mi  holgue 
de  ballarle  en  eate  aprebencion  sin  laa  demaa,  porque  no  me  pudo  negar 
que  aero  grande  error  tonaar  medidaa  para  lo  preaente  aobre  aucceao  que 
eataba  tan  remote*  y  que  para  Uegarae  ^  traatornar  eate  govierno  era 
meneater  loa  aHoa  que  ae  gaataron  en  tiempo  del  Ray  padre,  y  que  to« 
maaen  otroa  medioa  cnyo  reparo  no  eatoviere  prevenido,  y  que  no  ae 
hnvieaen  aervido  dellaa  en  laa  uitimaa  conapiracionea  loa  republicanoa; 
que  yo  no  comprehendia  como  tan  preeto  bavia  mudado  de  opinion,  poea 
diea  diaa  ba  eataba  may  contento  de  la  libertad  de  conciencia,  por  aer 
loa  maa  previlegiadoa  en  el  la  loa  Preabiterianoa,  que  aon  de  au  miamo 
religion*  Confeaomelo  aai,  y  que  eran  tres  Anglicanoa  loa  que  le  ha^ 
vian  deacabterto  eate  aecreto,  y  paro  en  que  todo  au  recelo  conaiatia  en 
laa  a<UMreiiciaa  que  en  eata  corte  tenian  loa  Franceaea. 

A  la  Boticia  di  lea  trea  Anglicanoa,  que  le  parecia  aecretiaima,  y  que 
por  esto  le  cauaaba  mayor  caidado,  quedo  un  poco  confuao  quaado  le 
hioa  evidenoia  deque  no  havia  ntogunoa  de  aquella  aecta  que  no  bicieaen 
publico  eate  cUacuraei  que  la  laatima  (a  au  parecer)  deque  eate  Rey  ae 
huviese  declarado  tan  reaueltamente  por  la  revocacion  del  texto  y  loa 
juramenioa,  y  que  no  le  bnvieaen  podido  redncir  a  lo  contrario,  no  aela 
diacorria,  porque  era  ya  irremediablei  que  loa  miamoa  Anglicanoa  eran 
loa  que  bavian  eaforzado  la  reaaotneion  ultima  de  la  libertad  de  con- 
ciencia,  haviendo  hecho  tema  y  oposicion  en  que  deaiatieae  el  Rey  del 
empeno  contra  al  teato,  y  que  el  podia  iofornuirae,  y  aun  haverlo  expe- 
rimentado,  que  nada  eatablecia  el  reapecto  de  S.  M.  Britannica  como  la 
Gonatancia  en  aua  reaolucionea,  y  que  quanto  era  mayor  que  la  de  su 
gejrmano  y  padre;  ai  ae  rindieae  i,  aua  vaaalloa,  le  reducirian,  aino  al 
fuDeato  paradero  de  Carloa  primero  au  padre,  al  abatido  de  au  germano 
Carlos  £o:  que  el  aabia  que  el  Rey  aborrecia  a  estos  fanaticoa,  y  ae  in- 
clioaba  a  loa  Anglicanoa,  que  aon  porJa  roonarquia:  que  eatos  eataban 
en  estado  de  componerse,  puea  el  Rey  convendria  en  quanto  pidieaen 
para  au  conserYacion,  si  el  loa  lea  correapondieaen  con  la  revocacion  del 
texto,  y  que  ai  el  ae  fiaba  tanto  dellos  loa  probaae  con  eata  propoaicion, 
y  para  que  ae  asegurare  de  que  no  obatante  lea  peaadumbrea  que  le  ba- 
nian dado  laa  cabezaa  de  loa  Anglicanoa,  la  inclinaeion  del  Rey  era  d 
dloa  reparaae  en  que  haviendo  podido  deahacer  eate  Parlamento  y 
llaroar  otro  donde  fueaen  elegidoa  loa  Preabiteriaaoa,  no  aolo  no  lo  bavia 
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hecho  pero  Mritcttaba  adaaliiieDte  cod  lot  presentes,  j  oabo  de  todw 
lot  mediot  posibles  pon  redacirlos.  Esto  le  aotego  mocho»  j  aoDqoe 
qoiM  introdacinne  en  mas  coDYereacion,  lo  escusfe  diciendo  qie  jro  no 
habltba  ja  con  el  de  boeoo  gana*  porqae  aoapechalw  qse  do  bo  crehia; 
qoe  ae  iDformaae  aer  cierto  lo  que  le  havia  dicKo,  7  qoe  eDtoncca  70  le 
asiatiria  cod  el  desahogo  de  que  no  me  aoapecbaba. 

Ha  boelto  a  estar  conmigo  reducido  a  aer  cierto  lo  qoe  le  exprese,  7 
por  eacQsar,  i  Y.  M.  relaciooes  de  pmlijaa  conferencias  oie  redocire  a 
la  diciaioD,  que  ea  no  dodar  de  ningnna  manere  mieatraa  dunve  la  Tida 
del  Re7,  ni  de  la  amiatad  con  eL  Eatado,  ni  de  La  firmeza  en  el  carifio 
7  aocceaion  de  aaa  hijoa,  7  qoe  ai  ae  ofreciere  aqai  aedicioD  el  Principe 
7  loa  Estados  obrarian  con  todo  empefio  pen*  el  partido  del  Re7;  qoe  el 
Principe  no  acogeria  a  loa  qoe  Taeaen  malcontentoa  a  Oianda,  pero  qoe 
loa  qoe  faeaen  hechadoa  pen*  cauaa  de  aer  Proteatantes,  era  forzoeo  ad- 
mitirba»  poea  elloa  aprol»ban  qoe  el  Be7  hicieae  lo  mismo  con  loa  Ca- 
tbolico8»  7  quedo  diatingoido  qoe  no  ae  tendrian  por  caoaa  de  rel^on 
loa  qoe  ae  recogieaeo  d  Olanda  por  haver  recirido  mordficadoD  por  ha- 
Terae  opueato  al  Be7:  a  qoieo  dije  eato  oltimo,  dedaraadole  sincera- 
mente  qoe  8.  M.  debia  eatar  contento  deata  declaracion,  7  que  bo  per- 
aiguiendo  S.  M.  i  nadie  por  cauaa  de  religion,  antea  manteniendo  firma 
la  libertad  de  conciencia,  no  podia  Uegar  el  caao  de  la  excepcion  de 
Dicfeld,  pero  que  ai  obraae  lo  contrario  no  podra  qoejarae  de  qoe  /oa 
deateriadoa  de  aqoi,  como  loa  Ugonotes  de  Francia,  hallaaen  abr^  en 
loa  Eatadoa  7  en  el  Principe;  7  qoe  70  le  preyenia  esta  noticia  h,  & 
Mi?  para  qoe  quando  eatuvieae  con  Dicfeld  ae  aprovechaae  della,  7  no 
aolamente  aproboy  pero  me  agradecio  el  conaejo. 

Ea  cierto  qoe  el  ponto  de  religion  embaraaa  de  nna  7  otra  parte,  7 
que  eate  ba  de  aobminlatrar  aiempre  rece)<^  reciprocoa,  pero  lo  ea  tam- 
bien  qoe  manteoiendoae  laa  coaaa  en  eate  eatado  no  ae  deaoniran  Ingia- 
terra  7  Olanda,  ni  eate  Re7  de  con  aua  hijoa,  para  la  conaerracion  de 
unoa  7  otroa,  particolarmente  aaegorada  el  Principe  de  Orange  de  todoa 
loa  receloa  de  que  au  anegro  le  embarace  la  aocceaion;  7  el  7  lot  Olan- 
deaea  conaideran  tanto  a  eate  Re7  qoe  aiempre  procuraran  tenerle  con- 
tento, aonqoe  loa  de  Amaterdam  no  lo  ban  moatrado  en  el  caao  de  loa 
uficialea,  de  que  V.  M.  eatara  informado  por  la  via  de  Olanda. 

Loa  receloa  con  la  inteligencia  con  Francia  ae  ban  moderado  en 
mucha  parte  con  lo  qoe  el  Re7  ae  ha  declarado  en  la  ocasion  de  la  pro- 
poaicion  de  la  garantia,  de  qoe  do7  quenta  i  Y.  H^  en  otro  deapacho;  7 
el  miamo  Dicfeld  me  ha  dicbo  qoe  el  Sabado  le  participd  eate  Re7  el 
contenido  de  noeatraa  memoriaa  con  mucho  agradecimiento,  7  aatia- 
faccioQ  de  la  aoguatiasima  caaa,  7  que  eaperaba  que  Francia  conrendria 
en  lo  miamoy  haviendole  dicho  Dicfeld  que  no  lo  dudaba  por  machaa 
razonea,  pero  que  ai  la  Francia  lo  contradijeae  era  aenal  eyidente  de 
qoe  penaaba  bacer  loego  la  goerra,  7  que  el  primer  goipe  caeria  aobre 
loa  Pa78e8  Bajoa  que  eataban  ain  ninguna  defenaa,  le  reapondio  que  ai 
eate  caao  llegaae  llamaria  aquel  miamo  dia  el  Parlamento,  eatando  cierto 
da  que  la  tiarian  quaato  dinero  pidieae  para  hacer  la  goerra  a  Francia. 
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Con  que  Dicfeld  ha  ensanchado  an  aDiino,  7  ha  escrito  en  mnj  boena 
fonna  al  Principe  7  a  lo»  Estados,  aunque  picandole  mucho  la  espina  de 
la  intimidad  que  ha7  entre  el  Conde  de  Sunderland  7  el  embajador  de 
Francia;  no  obstante  ser  aoro  motiyo  de  discurso  entre  log  cortesanos, 
lo  que  se  familiariza  con  migo  desde  que  estos  diaa  parecio  algun  susto 
en  8U  conservacion,  7  desde  que  esta  Re7na  me  muestra  algun  genero 
de  agrado  7  satisfaccion. 

Dicfeld  no  ira  k  Windsor,  pero  no  sabe  quando  se  bolbera  st  Olanda» 
aunque  tiene  licencia,  porque  este  Re7  le  ha  dicho  que  no  se'  despida 
hasta  que  le  ha7a  hablado  mu7  despacio  en  los  negocios,  7  segun  lo  que 
S.  M^  me  ha  inslnuado,  no  piensa  acabarlos  en  una  audiencia*  Yo  espero 
que  Dicfeld  me  difiera  aora  mucho,  7  este  Re7  me  muestra  bastante 
agrado  de  ia  verdad  7  sinceridad  con  que  le  digo  lo  que  entiendo,  puea 
conoce  que  es  interes  de  V.  M.  7  8U70  el  que  ambos  corran  en  buena 
inteligencia  con  los  Estados  Generales;  7  esta  represehtacion  es  lo  que 
tengo  que  responder  &  ires  despachos  de  V.  Mi^  con  que  me  hallo 
que  hablan  desta  materia  de  26  de  Marzo,  94  de  Abril,  7  8  de  Ma70, 
que  acabo  de  recibir  en  este  instante:  debiendo  anadlr  que  Y.  M.  no 
dude  que  primero  me  faltara  la  vida  que  promueya  cosa  que  ser  con- 
traria  k  nra  sagrada  religion,  asi  por  ordenarmelo  Y.  M.  7  por  entender 
que  en  esto  estriya  el  logro  de  lo  que  podemos  esperar  en  este  re7no  en 
lo  temporal,  como  porque  gracias  &  Dios  807  tan  fino  Catholico  como 
Castellaim.    Dios,  etc. 


No.  n. 


UTTEBS  OF  SUNDERLAND,  KIBKE»  AND  JEFFBETSL 

ZMerfrom  Colonel  Kirke  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland^  dated  at  faun/an, 
Jiugtut  12.  1685. 

(nomtbeDcmiesgcLettMinHisMajef^flStitel^perOffi  VoLL) 

Mf  lA  'nmtoa,  Ihe  13di  Aug.  m. 

I  RECEiTKB  this  enciosed  from  the  messenger  yo»  L**  sent  hitthcr  (0 
iftke  Jeoes.  I  had  advice  last  Sunday  of  seme  Rebelies,  that  bd  gott 
bj  the  sea  side,  20  milles  from  this  place,  and  the  Parson  of  that  Parish 
has  some  reson  to  belieTe  fergison  among  them.  I  sent  a  partjofDn* 
gonnes  thither,  but  have  noe  accounte  jet  tf^  Withers  that  comnd 
att  Bridgwatter,  has  taken  severall  Prissniors  in  the  More&*  ^^1 
last  he  took  IS  and  a  Cap«'  his  name  is  Godfrey.  Mj  L'  Coraboars 
Troope  of  Dragounes  marched  yesterday  to  Welles  from  hence. 

MyL* 
Yo'  L^P  most  humble 

And  obed*  sarv* 

P.  KiRtt 


Letter  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jfffreaje  to  the  Earl  of  SundeM 
dated  at  Dorcheeter,  Sept.  8.  1685. 

Give  roe  leave  (my  dearest  Lord)  w^  more  importanitie  than  ord- 
tiary,  to  begge  jo'  Lordships  patronage  and  protection  in  that  statioo 
that  (next  to  his  Maj^*^)  I  will  to  Eternitic  own  to  yo'  Lordshipa  fafoor, 
and  desire  to  continue  noe  longer  in  any  condition  than  whilest  I  v.^ 
my  gratitude  more  than  I  can  speak  it.  I  heartily  beseech  jo*  Lord- 
ship to  tender  my  most  humble  duty  and  thankfullnesse  to  his  Maj^^of 
his  most  gratious  thought  of  mee,  and  assure  him  I  will  to  the  utmost 
approve  myself  his  most  loyal  and  faithful!  serv^  and. 

My  dearest  Lord 
IV  Lordships  most  Entirely  devoted 

Jeffbets. 
Dorchester,  8th  Sept  1685. 
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From  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland^  dated  at 
Dorchester^  Sept.  10,  1685. 

I  MOST  heartily  rejoice  (mj  I>eare8t  Dearest  Lord)io  heare  of  j'  safe 
returne  to  Winsor.  I  this  day  began  w<«"  the  tryall  of  the  Rebells  at 
Dorchester,  and  have  dispatched  98;  but  am  at  this  tyme  soe  tortured 
w^i*  the  stone  that  I  must  begge  yo*^  Lordships  intercession  to  his  Maj^« 
for  the  incoherencie  of  what  I  have  adventured  to  give  his  Maj^^^  the 
trouble  of,  and  that  I  may  give  myselfe  soe  much  ease  by  yo'  Lordships 
favour  as  to  make  use  of  my  servants  pen  to  give  a  relation  of  what  has 
happened  since  I  came  here.  My  Dearest  Lord,  may  I  ever  be  tortured 
with  the  stone  if  I  forget  to  approve  myself 
My  Dearest  Lord 

Your  most  faithfully  devoted  Serv^ 

Jeffreys* 
Dorchester,  lOth  Sept  8  at  night 

For  Godsake  make  all  excuses,  and  w^^al  be  sure  a  word  of  comfort 


The  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys. 

WiddMr,  Sept  14  1685. 
My  Lord, 

Since  my  last  I  have  your  LoP"  of  the  1 1^^  from  Dorchester,  which 
I  have  acquainted  his  Ma'^  witli,  who  directs  me  to  tell  you  that  he  ap- 
proves intirely  of  all  your  proceedings,  which  you  give  an  account  of 
in  your  letter,  and  particularly  of  your  having  respited  the  two  Priso- 
ners, who  accuse  Mr.  Prideaax;  upon  reading  of  whose  confessions  his 
Maj^^r  has  directed  Mr.  Prideaax  to  be  apprehended,  in  order  to  his 
commitment  to  the  Tower* 

His  Maj*^  commands  me  also  to  acquaint  you  that  of  such  persons  as 
you  shall  think  qualified  for  transportation,  he  intends  Sir  Philip  Howard 
should  have  £00,  Sir  Richard  White  200,  Sir  W"  Booth,  M'  James 
Kendall,  M'  Niphoe,  Sir  W«  Stapleton,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave, 
and  a  Merchant  (whose  name  I  do  not  yet  know)  100  each:  and  his 
Maj<7  would  have  your  LoP  accordingly  give  order  for  delivering  the 
said  numbers  to  the  said  persons  respectively,  or  to  such  as  they  shall 
appoint  to  receive  them,  tht  said  parties  entering  into  security  that  tbej 
will  take  care  that  the  said  Prisoners  be  forthwith  transported  to  some 
of  his  Maj^^  southeme  Plantations;  viz.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  or  any  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  America,  to  be  kept  there  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  before  they  have  thoir  libertiesi  and  that  his  Mi^.  and  ibe  covntry 
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may  be  eised  of  the  chirge  of  the  said  praonefs  as  soon  as  poB8ible«  his 
Maj^  has  thought  fit  to  let  the  above  named  persoas  know,  that  tfaej 
are  to  take  the  sud  Prisoners  offhis  hands  within  the  space  of  ten  daja, 
after  which  thej  that  have  them  respectivelj  are  to  maintain  them,  his 
Maj^  intending  to  be  at  no  further  charge  about  them,  bat  for  goarding 
them  to  the  Ports  where  thej  are  to  be  embarked. 

lam. 

My  Lord, 

Yonr  LoP",  &c. 

Prideavx  is  taken,  and  in  the  Tower.  The  Qaeen  has  asked  a  hun- 
dred more  of  the  Rebells  who  are  to  be  transported.  As  soon  as  I  know 
for  whom,  yoo  shall  heare  from  me  again. 

Lord  Jeffreys. 


Vnadm/  Sept.  15r,  1685. 
My  Lord, 
I  AoquAiMTED  your  LoP  in  mine  of  the  14th,  how  his  Maj^^  is  plessed 
to  dispose  of  several  of  the  convicted  Rebells,  who  are  designed  for 
transportation,  in  pursuance  whereof  his  Maj>  commands  me  to  agnify 
his  pleasure  to  you  that  you  give  order  for  delivering  to  Sir  Philip 
Howard,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint,  200  of  the  said  prisoners, 
upon  the  conditions  mentioned  in  my  said  Letter. 

I  am, 

My  Lord,  &c 

Syin>Kmi.Ajn>. 
Like  Letter  for  200  to  Sir  Richard  White. 
100— Sir  Wb  Booth. 
100— Mr.  James  Kendall. 
100— Mr.  Niphoe. 
100— Sir  Win  Stapleton. 
100 — Sir  Christopher  Musgrave. 
100  — 


Letter  from  Lord  Chief  Jiutice  Jeffreys  to  hie  Majesty  Xing  James  IL, 
dated  at  Taunton,  Sept.  19,  1685. 

I  MOST  humbly  beseech  yo'  Maj^  to  give  mee  leave  to  lay  hould  of 
this  opportunities  by  my  Lord  Churchill,  to  give  your  Maj^  an  account 
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<hat  I  have  this  day  finished  what  was  necessary  for  yo'  Maj**««  service 
ID  this  place:  and  begge  leave  that  yo'  Maj^«  will  be  gratiously  pleased 
to  lett  me  referre  to  my  Lord  Churchill  for  the  particalarsj  for  I  have 
not  as  yet  perfected  my  papers  see  as  to  be  able  to  doe  it  soe  exactly  as 
my  duty  to  yo'  Maj^»«*  service  requires.  I  received  yo'  Maj*»«»  comands 
by  my  Lord  Sunderland*  about  tlie  Rebells  yo'  Maji>«  designes  for  trans- 
portation; but  I  beseech  yo'  Ma}^^  that  I  may  inform  you  that  each  pri* 
soner  will  be  worth  10/.,  if  not  15/.  apiece;  and  Sir  if  y'  Maj**^  orders 
them  as  y«  have  already  designed*  persons  that  have  not  suffered  in  tlie 
service  will  run  away  with  the  booty,  and  I  amsure»  Sir,  yo^  Maj^'^  will 
be  continually  perplexed  with  petitions  for  recompenses  for  sufferers, 
as  well  as  for  rewards  for  servants*  Sir^  1  hope  yo'  Maj^^  will  pardon 
this  presumption.  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.  I  have  only  respited 
doing  any  thing,  till  1  know  your  Royal  pleasure  is,  they  should  have 
the  men:  for  uppon  ny  allegiance  to  y^  Sir,  I  shall  never  trimme  in  my 
obedience  to  y'  ctomands  in  all  things*  Sir,  had  not  yo^  Maj^  beene 
pleased  to  declare  y'  gratious  inteations  to  them  that  served  y^  in  the 
soldiery,  and  also  to  the  many  distressed  families  rutoed  by  this  late 
Bebellios,  I  durst  not  have  .presumed  to  have  given  yo^  Maj^'«  this 
trouble.  Sir,  I  will,  when  I  have  the  hen'  to  kisse  yo'  Mig^^  hands, 
tiombly  acquaint  you  with  all  matters  yo'  Maj<^  hath  been  gratiously 
pleased  to  entrust  me  w^*  and  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  to  be  able  to  propose 
a  way  bow  to  gratifie  all  such  as  yo'  Maj''«  shall  be  pleased  to  thinke 
deserving  of  it,  w^ut  touching  yo'  Exche<f  •  I  most  humbly  thro 
my  selfe  at  y'  Royall  feete,  lor  y'  pardon  for  this  presumption,  w^  I 
was  emboldened  to  l»y  yo'  Ma^^  most  gratious  acceptance  of  ny 
naeane  services.  Sir,  I  begge  leave  to  inclose  some  papers  of  the  con- 
iessions  and  behavior  of  those  that  were  executed  since  my  last.  I  pur- 
pose for  Bristow  on  Monday,  and  thence  te  Wells:  and  shall  not  dare 
to  trouble  yo'  Maj''*  any  further;  except  it  be  to  beseech  y'  Royall 
pai^don  for  all  the  misstakes,  and  crare  leave  heartily  and  humbly  to 
aisare  y'  Maj^  I  had  rather  dye  than  emitt  any  opportunity  wherein  I 
anight  approve  my  selfe. 
Royal  Sir, 

Yo'  Maj**"  most  dutifull 

And  obedient  Subject  and  Serv** 

Jbttrets, 
Taunton,  19  Sept 

Wade  reserves  faimselfe  till  he  attends  yo'  Maj^^*  I  have  ordered  him 
hence  on  Munday. 


80 
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IVam  Lord  C3dtfJu$iice  Jeffrey$  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland^  daied  ai 
BrUtoif  Sqa.  S£,  1685. 

I  AM  jatt  DOW  come  (my  most  hono**'  Lord)  from  dischargiiig  mj 
Duty  to  mj  sacred  Master,  in  execating  his  commission  in  this  his  most 
factions  Cittj,  for,  mj  Lord,  to  be  playne  upon  my  true  aflectioa  and 
honour  to  your  Lordship,  and  my  allegiance  and  duty  to  my  RoyaU 
Master,  I  thinke  this  Citty  worse  than  Tauntonj  but,  my  Good  Lord, 
tho*  harass'd  with  this  dayes  fateagne,  and  now  mortified  with  a  Fitt  of 
the  Stone,  I  must  begge  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  I  this  day 
committed  Mr.  Mayor  of  this  Citty,  SKr  W"»  Hayman,  and  some  of  his 
Brethren,  the  Aldermen,  for  Kidnappers,  and  have  sent  my  Tipstafie 
for  others  equally  concerned  in  that  villany:  I  therefore  begge  your 
Lordship  will  acquainte  his  Ma^  that  I  humbly  apprehend  it  infinitely 
for  his  service,  that  he  be  not  surprized  into  a  pardon  to  anj  man, 
though  he  pretend  much  to  Loyalty  till  I  have  the  Hon'  and  Happinesse 
I  desire  of  kissing  his  RoyaU  hand.  The  reasons  of  this,  my  bumble 
request,  are  too  many  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
paper;  but,  my  Deare  Lord,  I  will  pawoe.my  Life,  and  that  which  is 
dearer  to  me,  my  Loyalty,  that  Taunton  and  Bristolle,  and  the  Coonty 
of  Somersett  too,  shall  know  their  duty  both  to  God  and  their  King, 
before  I  leave  them.  I  purpose  to-morrow  for  Wells,  and  in  a  few 
dayes  donU  despair  to  perfect  the  Worke  I  was  sent  about,  and  \f  my 
Royall  Master  would  be  gratiously  pleased  to  think  I  have  contribnted 
any  thing  to  his  service,  I  am  sure  I  have  arrived  to  the  heighth  of  ray 
ambition.  The  particulars  of  Taunton  I  humbly  referre  to  my  Lord 
Churchill's  Relation,  who  was  upon  the  place.  I  have  reced  aevenll 
Letters  signed  by  your  Lordship  for  the  disposall  of  the  ConWcts;  I 
shall  certainly  be  obedient  to  his  Ma<^  comands,  tho'  the  Messengen 
seeme  to  roe  too  impetuous  for  a  hasty  complyance,  and  now  least  (My 
Dearest  Lord)  should  be  afflicted  by  further  trouble,  as  I  am  at  this  tirat 
by  paine,  I  will  only  say  that  I  am,  and  with  all  troth  and  sincerity 
ever  will  approve  myselfe. 

Your  Lordv"  most  Dutiful! 

Gratefull  and  faithfull,  as  I  am  your 

Most  obliged  Serv^. 

(Signed)  jBFnKTs. 
Bristol,  32d  Sept.  1685. 
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ABn*AACT  or  THE  X8TABLI8HMEMT  OF  THE  LAVD  FORCES  FOR  ENOLANB 
AND  VALES  FOR  1685»  AIU>  OF  THE  ADDITIONS  MADE  IN  THE  THREE 
FOLLOiriNO  TEARS. 

Aestraot  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Land  forces  for  England  and 
Wales,  as  fixed  from  1st  Janaarj,  1685:—* 


14  Regiments  of  Cavalrj,  ...  -  5,565 

2  Do.  of  Foot  Guards, 3,564 

14  Do.  of  Foot,  and  16  Non-regimented  Companies,         -  10,649 


Total,  19,778 


Abstract  of  additional  Establishment  for  three  following  jears :— * 

1686. 

Oflloen 
•adllte. 

From  1st  January,  a  second  Adjutant  was  added  to  the  Foot 
Guardsi  and  from  1st  March^  a  second  Adjutant  and  a 
Chinirgeon's  Mate  were  added  to  the  Rojal  Regiment  of 
Foot  .  -  -  ...  3 

From  1st  Jiilj,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Horse  Guards  of  239 

Total  of  Additions  in  1686  242 

1687. 

Nil. 


1688. 


OtHouM 


From  1st  April,  three  new  Reginfients  of  Foot  were  ordered 

to  be  raised,  to  consist  of  -  -  -  -        fi,3£8 

From  1st  September,  the  following  additions  were  made  to 
the  establishments: —      ' 

To  the  Cavalry  -  -  -  -         1,793 

Foot  Guards        -  -  -  -  364 

Regiments  of  Foot  ...        4,842 


Total  of  additions  in  1688        9,327 
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THB  INTITATION  TO  THE  PMIKOB  OF  ORANOK* 

We  have  great  satitfaction  to  find  bj  S5,  and  since  bj  Mons.  Zujiia* 
teio»  that  your  Highneaa  is  so  read  j  afid  willing  to  give  us  such  asnstance 
as  they  hare  related  to  us.  We  have  great  reason  to  believe  we  shall 
be  every  day  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  are,  and  less  able  to  defend 
ourselves,  and,  therefore,  we  do  earnestly  wish  we  might  be  so  happy  as 
to  find  a  remedy  before  it  be  too  late  for  «s  to  contribute  to  oor  own  deli- 
verance>  but,  although  these  be  our  wishes,  yet  we  will  by  no  mean  put 
your  Highness  into  any  expectations  which  may  misgutde  your  owa 
councils  in  this  matteri  so  that  the  best  advice  we  can  give  is,  to  inform 
your  Highness  truly  both  of  the  state  of  things  here  at  this  time,  and  of 
the  difficulties  which  appear  to  us.  As  to  the  first,  the  people  are  so 
generally  dissatisfied  with  the  present  conduct  of  the  government  in  re- 
lation to  their  religion,  liberties,  and  properties,  (ail  which  have  been 
greatly  invaded |)  and  they  are  in  such  expectation  of  their  prospects 
being  daily  worse,  that  your  Highness  may  be  assured  there  are  nine- 
teen parts  of  twenty  of  the  people  throughout  the  kingdom  who  are  de- 
sirous of  a  change;  and  who,  we  believe,  would  wHItngly  contribute  to 
it^  if  they  had  such  a  protection  to  countenance  their  rising,  as  would 
secure  them  from  being  destroyed  before  they  could  get  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture able  to  defend  themselves:  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  much  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  much  dissatisfied,  although  it  be 
not  ^afe  to  speak  to  many  of  them  beforehand^  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  them  would  venture  them- 
selves with  your  Highness  at  your  first  landing,  whose  interest  'would 
be  able  to  draw  great  numbers  to  them,  whenever  they  could  protect 
them,  and  the  raising  and  drawing  men  together;  and  if  such  a  strength 
could  be  landed  as  were  able  to  defend  itself  and  them,  till  they  could 
be  got  together  into  some  order,  we  make  no  question  but  that  strength 
would  quickly  be  increased  to  a  number  double  to  the  army  here,  al- 
though their  army  should  all  remain  firm  to  them;  whereas  we  do,  upon 
very  good  grounds,  believe,  that  their  army  then  would  be  very  much 
divided  among  themselves;  many  of  the  officers  being  so  discontented. 
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tb«t  thej  continue  in  their  senrioe  onlj  for  a  Bubsistence.  (beaides  that 
Bome  of  their  minda  are  known  already:)  and  very  many  of  the  common 
aoidiera  do  daily  show  such  an  aTeraion  to  the  popish  religion,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  probability  imaginable  of  great  numbers  of  deaertem 
which  would  come  from  them,  should  there  be  such  an  occasion^  and 
amongst  the  seamen,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
who  would  do  them  any  service  in  such  a  war.  Besides  all  this,  we  do 
much  doubt  whether  this  present  state  of  things  will  not  yet  be  much 
changed  to  the  worse,  before  another  year,  by  a  great  alteration,  wliich 
will,  probably,  be  made  both  in  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
and  by  suck  other  changes  as  are  not  only  to  be  expected  from  a  packed 
parliament,  but  what  the  meeting  of  any  parliament,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, may  produce  against  those  who  will  be  looked  upon  as 
principal  obstructers  of  their  proceedings  there;  it  being  taken  for 
granted,  that,  if  things  cannot  then  be  carried  to  their  wishes  in  a  par- 
liamentary way,  other  measures  will  be  put  in  execution  by  more  vio- 
lent means;  and,  although  such  proceedings  will  then  heighten  the  dis- 
content, yet  such  courses  will,  probably,  be  taken  at  that  time,  as  will 
prevent  all  possible  means  of  relieving  ourselves. 

These  considerations  make  us  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  season  in  which 
we  may  more  probably  contribute  to  our  own  safeties  than  hereafter 
(although  we  must  own  to  your  Highness  there  are  some  judgments  dif- 
fering from  ours  in  this  particular;)  insomuch  that,  if  the  circumstances 
stantl  so  much  with  your  Highness,  that  you  believe  jou  can  get  here 
time  enough  in  a  condition  to  give  assistance  this  year  sufficient  for  a 
relief  under  those  circumstances  which  have  been  now  represented,  we 
who  subscribe  this  will  not  fail  to  attend  your  Highness  upon  jour  land- 
ing, and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  prepare  others  to  be  in  as 
much  readiness  as  such  an  action  is  capable  of,,  where  there  is  so  much 
danger  in  communicating  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  till  it  be  near  the 
time  of  its  being  made  public.  But,  as  we  have  already  told  year  High- 
ness, we  must  also  lay  our  difficulties  before  your  Highness;  which  are» 
chiefly,  that  we  know  not  what  alarum  your  preparations  for  this  expe- 
dition may  give,  or  what  notice  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  the 
states  beforehand,  by  either  of  which  means  their  intelligence  or  suspi- 
cions here  may  be  such  as  may  cause  us  to  be  secured  before  jour  land- 
ing; and  we  most  presume  to  inform  your  Highness,  that  jour  compli- 
ment upon  the  birth  of  the  child  (which  not  one  in  a  thousand  here 
believes  to  be  the  Queen's)  hath  done  you  some  injurj;  the  false  imposing 
ef  that  upon  the  Princess  and  the  nation  being  not  onlj  an  infinite  exas- 
peration of  people's  minds  here,  but  being  certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes 
upon  which  the  declaration  of  jour  entering'  the  kingdom  ;n  a  hostile 
manner  roust  be  founded  on  jour  part,  although  manj  other  reasons  are 
to  be  given  on  ours.  If,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, jour  Highness  shall  think  fit  to  venture  upon  the  attempt,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  such  preparations  for  it  as  are  necessarj  (which  we 
wish  you  may,)  there  must  be  no  more  time  lost  in  letting  us  kQow  your 
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resoltttioii  eoncerniDg  it,  and  in  what  time  we  may  depend  that  all  flie 
preparationa  will  be  reidyi  aa  alto  whether  your  Highneaa  doea  believe 
the  preparatiena  can  be  so  managed  aa  not  t»  give  them  warning  here, 
both  to  make  them  increase  their  force,  and  to  secure  those  Aey  ahall 
anspect  would  join  with  you.  We  need  not  say  any  thing  about  amma* 
nition,  artillery,  mortar-pieces,  apare  arms,  &c.,  because,  if  you  think 
fit  to  put  any  thing  in  execution,  you  will  provide  enough  of  these  kinds, 
and  will  take  care  to  bring  some  good  engineers  with  you|  and  we  have 
deaired  Mr.  H.  to  consult  you  about  all  aoch  matters,  to  whom  we  have 
communicated  our  thoughts  in  many  particulars  too  tedious  to  have 
been  written,  and  about  which  no  certain  resolutions  can  be  taken  till 
we  have  heard  again  from  your  Highness. 

S5.         94.        97.  99.  SI.  35.  33. 

Sh.       Dev.    Danby.    Lumley.    London.    Russel.     Sydney. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE'S  FIRST  DECLARATION. 

It  is  both  certain  and  evident  to'  all  men,  that  the  public  peace  and 
happiness  of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved  where  tiie  lawa. 
liberties  and  customs  established  by  the  lawful  authority  in  it  are  openly 
transgressed  and  annulled;  more  especially  where  the  alteradon  of  reli- 
gion is  endeavoured— and  that  a  religion  which  is  contrary  to  law  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  introduced;  upon  which  those  who  are  most  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  it  are  indispensably  bound  to  endeavour  to  preserte 
and  maintain  the  established  laws,  liberties,  and  customs,  and,  above 
all,  the  religion  and  worship  of  Gtod  that  is  established  among  them; 
and  to  take  aoch  an  effectual  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  atate 
or  kingdom  may  neither  be  deprived  of  their  religion,  nor  of  their  civil 
rights;  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  the  greatneaa  and 
eecurity  both  of  kings,  royal  families,  and  of  all  such  as  are  in  authority, 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  people,  depend  in  a  moat 
especial  manner  upon  the  exact  observation  and  maintenance  of  these 
their  laws,  liberties,  and  customs.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  forbear  to  declare,  that,  to  our  great  regret,  we  see 
that  those  counsellers  who  have  now  the  chief  credit  with  the  King,  have 
overturned  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  these  realms,  and  sub- 
jected them  in  all  things  relating  to  their  consciences,  liberties,  and 
properties,  to  arbitrary  govemmenti  and  that  not  only  by  secret  and 
indirect  ways,  but  in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner.  Those  evil 
counsellors,  for  the  advancing  and  colouring  this  with  some  plaaaible 
pretexta,  did  invent  and  set  on  foot  the  King's  dispensing  power;  by 
virtue  of  which  they  pretend,  that,  according  to  law,  be  can  auspend 
and  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
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the  aothority  of  the  King  aod  parlitment  for  the  Becaritj  and  happi-> 
ness  of  the  subject;  and  so  have  .rendered  those  laws  of  no  effect:  thoagh 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  as  no  laws  can  be  made  but  bj 
the  joint  concurrence  of  King  and  parliament,  so  likewise  laws  so 
enacted,  which  secure  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  nation,  and 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  every  subject  in  it,  cannot  be  repealed  or  sus- 
pended  but  by  the  same  aathority.    For  though  the  King  may  pardon 
the  punishment  that  a  transgressor  has  incurred,  and  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  as  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony;  yet  it  cannot  be  with  any 
colour  of  reason  inferred  from  thence,  that  the  King  can  entirely  suspend 
the  execution  of  those  laws  relating  to  treason  or  felony,  unless  it  is 
pretended  that  he  is  clothed  with  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  aod 
that  the  lives,  liberties,  honours,  and  estates  of  the  subjects  depend 
wholly  on  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  are  entirely  subject  to  him; 
which  must  infallibly  follow  on  the  King's  having  a  power  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  laws^  and  to  dispense  with  them.    Those  evil  counsel- 
lors,  in  order  to  the  giving  some  credit  to  this  strange  and  execrable 
maxim,  have  so  conducted  the  matter  that  they  have  obtained  a  sentence 
from  the  judges,  declaring  that  this  dispensing  power  is  a  right  belong- 
ing to  the  crown;  as  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  twelve  judges  to  offer 
up  the  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  King,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  arbitrarily,  and  at  his  pl^easure,  and  expressly  con- 
trary to  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  subjects.    In  order  to  the 
obtaining  this  judgment,  those  evil  counsellors  did  beforehand  examine 
secretly  the  opnion  of  the  judges,  and  procured  such  of  them  as  could 
not  in  conscience  concur  in  so  pernicious  a  sentence  to  be  turned  out, 
and  others  to  be  substituted  in  their  room,  till,  by  the  changes  which  ' 
were  made  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  they  at  last  obtained  that  judg- 
ment    And  they  have  raised  some  to  those  trusts  who  make  open  pro- 
fession of  the  popish  religion,  though  those  are  by  law  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  all  such  employments.    It  is  also  manifest  and  notorious  that,  as 
his  Majesty  was,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  subjects  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  their 
king,  without  the  leut  opposition,  though  he  made  then  open  profession 
of  the  popish  religion,  so  he  did  then  promise  and  solemnly  swear  at  his 
coronation,  that  he  would  maintain  Us  subjects  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties;  and,  in  particular,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  established  by  law.    It  is 
likewise  certain,  that  there  have  been,  at  divers  and  sundry  times, 
•everal  laws  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  those  rights  and  liberties, 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and,  among  other  securities,  it  has  been 
enacted,  that  all  persons  whatsoever  that  are  advanced  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  or  to  bear  office  in  either  university,  as  likewise  all  others 
that  should  be  put  in  any  employment,  civil  or  military,  should  declare 
that  they  were  not  papists,  but  were  of  the  Protestant  reli^on,  and  that 
by  their  taking  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test; 
jet  these  evil  counsellors  have,  in  effect,  annulled  and  abolished  all 
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those  laws  both  with  relation  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  emplo/meiits. 
In  order  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices  thej  have,  not  onfjr  wif fr- 
ont any  colour  of  law,  but  against  roost  express  laws  to  the  cootraiy,  set 
np  a  commission  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  have 
committed  the  cognizance  and  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  matten;  in 
the  which  commission  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  of  state  who  makes  now  public  profession  of  the  popish  reli- 
gion; and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  first  professing  it,  declared  that  for  a 
great  white  before  he  had  believed  that  to  be  the  only  true  religkm. 
Bj  all  this,  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  Protestant  reKgioa  is  re- 
duced is  apparent,  since  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  now 
pot  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  accepted  of  a  commission  that 
is  manifestly  illegal,  and  who  have  executed  it  contrary  to  all  law;  and 
that  now  one  of  their  chief  members  has  abjured  the  Protestant  religion 
and  declared  himself  a  papist;  by  which  he  is  become  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  employment.     The  said  commissioners  have  hitherto 
given  such  proof  of  their  submission  to  the  directions  given  them,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  will  still  continue  to  promote  all 
such  designs  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  them.    And  those  evil  coun- 
sellors take  care  to  raise  none  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignities  but  persons 
that  have  no  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  now  hide  their 
unconcerned ness  for  it  under  the  specious  pretence  of  moderation.  The 
said  commissioners  have  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London,  only  because 
he  refused  to  obey  an  order  that  was  sent  him  to  suspend  a  worthy  dt* 
vine,  without  so  much  as  citing  him  before  him  to  make  his  own  de* 
fence^  or  observing  the  common  forms  of  process.    They  have  turned 
out  a  president  chosen  by  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  after- 
wards all  the  fellows  of  that  college,  without  so  much  as  citing  them 
before  any  court  that  could  take  legal  cognizance  of  that  aflkir,  or  obtain- 
ing any  sentence  against  them  by  a  competent  judge;  and  the  only 
reason  that  was  given  for  turning  them  out  was  their  refusing  to  choose 
for  their  president  a  person  that  was  recommended  to  them  by  the  in- 
stigation of  those  evil  counsellors,  though  the  right  of  a  free  election 
belonged  undoubtedly  to  tliem;  but  they  were  turned  out  of  their  free- 
holds contrary  to  law,  and  to  that  express  provision  in  Magna  Charta, 
that  *  no  man  shall  lose  life  or  goods  but  by  the  law  of  the  land;'  and 
now  these  evil  counsellors  have  put  the  said  college  wholly  into  the 
bands  of  the  papists,  though,  as  is  above  said,  they  are  incapable  of  all 
such  employments,  t>oth  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the 
college.    These  commissioners  have  also  cited  before  them  all  the  chan- 
cellors and  archdeacons  of  England,  requiring  them  to  certify  to  them 
the  names  of  all  such  clergymen  as  have  read  the  King*s  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  such  as  have  not  read  it,  without  con- 
sidering that  the  reading  of  it  was  not  enjoined  the  clergy  by  the  bishops, 
who  are  their  ordinaries.     The  illegality  and  incompetency  of  the  said 
court  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  was  so  notoriously  known,  and 
U  did  so  evidently  appear  that  it  tended  to  the  subverstoo  of  the  Pro- 
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tegtant  religion,  that  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England,  seeing  that  it 
was  raised  for  no  other  end  but  to  oppress  such  persons  who  were  of  eminent 
virtae,  learning,  and  piety,  refused  to  sit  or  to  concur  in  it.  And  though 
there  are  many  express  laws  against  all  churches  or  chapel^  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  popish  religion:  and  also  against  all  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, and  more  particularly  against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  yet  those 
evil  counsellors  have  procured  orders  for  the  building  of  several  churches 
and  chapels  for  the  exercise  of  their  rdigion:  they  have  also  procured 
divers  monasteries  to  be  erected;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  law,  they  have 
not  only  set  up  several  colleges  of  Jesuits,  in  divers  places,  for  corrupt- 
ing of  the  youth,  but  have  raised  up  one  of  the  order  to  be  a  privy 
counsellor  and  a  minister  of  state; — by  all  which  they  do  evidently  show 
that  they  are  restrained  by  no  rule  or  law  whatsoever;  but  that  they 
have  subjected  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  subjects,  fmd  the  esta- 
blished religion  to  a  despotic  power,  and  to  arbitrary  government;  in 
all  which  they  are  served  and  seconded  by  those  ecclesiastical  commis- 
ffloners.    They  have  also  followed  the  same  methods  with  relation  to 
civil  affairs;  for  they  have  procured  orders  to  examine  all  lords-lieute- 
nants, deputy  "lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  all 
others  that  were  in  any  public  employment,  if  they  would  concur  with 
the  king  in  tli^  repeal  of  the  test  and  the  penal  laws:  and  all  such  whose 
consciences  did  not  suffer  them  to  comply  with  their  designs  were  turned 
out,  and  j>thers  were  put  in  their  places,  who,  they  believed,  would  be 
more  compliant  to  them  in  their  designs  of  defeating  the  intent  and  exe- 
cution of  those  laws  which  had  been  made  with  so  much  care  and  caution 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  in  many  of  these  places 
they  have  put  professed  papists,  though  the  law  has  disabled  them,  and 
warranted  the  subjects  not  to  have  any  regard  to  their  orders.     They 
have  also  invaded  the  privileges  and  seized  on  the  charters  of  most  of 
those  towns  that  have  a  right  to  be  represented  by  their  burgesses  in  par- 
liament, and  have  secured  surrenders  to  be  made  of  them;  by  which  the 
magistrates  in  them  have  delivered  up  all  their  rightsand  privileges  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  those  evil  counsellors;  who  have  there- 
upon placed  new  magistrates  in  those  town^,  such  as  they  can  most 
entirely  confide  in;  and  in  many  of  them  they  have  put  popish  magis- 
trates, notwithstanding  the  incapacities  under  which  the  law  has  put 
thenu    And  whereas  no  nation  whatsoever  can  subsist  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  good  and  impartial  justice,  upon  which  men's  lives,  li- 
berties, honours,  and  estates  do  depend;  those  evil  counsellors  have 
subjected  these  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  in  the  most  import- 
ant affairs;  they  have  studied  to  discover  beforehand  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  and  have  turned  out  such  as  they  found  would  not  conform  them- 
selves to  their  intentions,  and  have  put  others  in  their  places  of  whom 
they  were  more  assured,  without  having  regard  to  their  abilities;  and 
they  have  not  stuck  to  raise  even  professed  papists  to  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature»  notwithstanding  their  incapacity  by  law,  and  that  no  regard  it 
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dae  to  any  sentences  flowing  from  them.  Thej  hare  carried  ilus  so  far 
as  to  deprire  such  judges,  who,  in  the  common  administration  of  justice,, 
show  that  thej  were  governed  bj  their  consciences,  and  not  bj  the  di- 
rections which  the  others  gave  them;  by  which  it  is  apparent,  tiiat  thej 
design  to  render  themselves  the  absolute  masters  of  the  lives,  hoaoorsy 
and  estates  of  the  subjects,  of  what  rank  or  dignity  soever  they  may  be; 
and  that  without  having  any  regard  either  to  the  equity  of  the  cause,  or 
to  the  consciences  of  the  judges,  whom  they  will  have  to  submit  in  all 
things  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure:  hoping,,  by  such  ways,  to  intimi- 
date those  other  judges  who  are  yet  in  employment,  as  also  such  others 
as  they  shall  think  fit  to  put  in  the  rooms  of  those  whom  they  have 
turned  out,  and  to  make  them  see  what  they  must  look  for  if  they 
should  at  any  time  act  in  the  least  contrary  to  their  good  liking;  and 
that  no  failings  of  that  kind  are  pardoned  in  any  persons  whatsoever. 
A  great  deal  of  blood  has  been  shed  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom  by 
judges  governed  by  those  evil  counsellors  against  all  the  rules  and  forms 
of  law,  without  so  much  as  suffering  the  persons  that  were  accused  to 
plead  in  their  own  defence.  They  have  also,  by  putting  the  administra- 
tioh  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  papists,  brought  all  the  matters  of  civil 
justipe  into  great  uncertainties,  with  how  much  exactness  and  justice 
soever  that  these  sentences  may  have  been  given:  for,  since  the  laws  of 
the  land  do  not  only  exclude  papists  from  all  places  of  judicature,  but 
have  put  tliem  under  an  incapacity,  none  are  bound  to  acknowledge  or 
obey  their  judgments,  and  all  sentences  given  by  them  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves:  so  that  all  persons  who  have  been  cast  in  trials  be- 
fore  such  popish  judges  may  justly  look  on  their  pretended  sentences  as 
having  no  more  force  than  the  sentences  of  any  private  and  unandio- 
rized  persons  whatsoever,— -so  deplorable  is  the  case  of  the  subjects, 
who  are  obliged  to  answer  to  such  judges,  that  must  in  all  things  stick 
to  the  rules  which  are  set  them  by  those  evil  counsellors;  who,  as  ttey 
raised  them  up  to  those  employments,  so  can  turn  them  out  of  them  at 
pleasure,  and  who  can  never  be  esteemed  lawful  judges;  so  that  all  their 
sentences  are,  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  of  no  force  and  efficacy. 
They  have  likewise  disposed  of  all  military  employments  in  the  same 
manner;  for  though  the  laws  have  not  only  excluded  papists  from  all 
such  employments,  but  have  in  particular  provided  Ihat  they  should  be 
disarmed;  yet  they,  in  contempt  of  tiiose  laws,  have  not  only  armed  the 
papists,  but  have  likewise  raised  them  up  to  the  greatest  military  trusts 
both  by  sea  and  land;  and  that  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  and  Irish, 
as  well  as  English:  that  so,  by  these  means,  they  having  rendered 
themselves  masters  both  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  of  the  government 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  course  of  justice,  and  subjected  them  al!  to  a 
despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  they  might  be  in  a  capacity  to  muntain 
and  execute  their  wicked  designs  by  the  assistance  of  the  army,  and 
thereby  to  enslave  the  nation.  The  dismal  effects  of  this  subversion  of 
the  established  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  in  England  appear  more 
evidentiy  to  as  by  what  we  see  done  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  go- 
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Ternmeat  »  put  in  the  hands  of  papists,  and  where  all  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  are  under  the  daily  fears  of  what  may  be  justly  appre- 
hended from  the  arbitrary  power  which  is  set  up  there,  which  has  made 
great  numbers  of  them  leave  that  kingdom  and  abandon  their  estates  in 
it;  remembering  well  that  cruel  and  bloody  massacre  which  fell  oat  in 
that  island  in  the  year  1641.  Those  eyil  counsellors  have  also  prevuled 
with  the  King  to  declare  in  Scotland  that  he  is  clothed  with  absolute 
power,  and  that  all  the  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  him  without  reservei 
upon  which  he  has  assumed  an  arbitrary  power,  both  over  the  religion 
and  laws  of  that  kingdom; — Crom  all  which  it  is  apparent  what  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  England  as  soon  as  matters  are  duly  prepared  for  it  Those 
great  and  insufferable  oppressions,  and  the  open  contempt  of  all  law,  to- 
gether witii  the  apprehensions  of  the  sad  consequences  that  must  cer* 
tainly  follow  upon  it,  have  put  the  aubjects  under  great  and.  just  fears, 
and  have  made  them  look  after  such  lawful  remedies  as  are  allowed  of 
in  all  nations;  yet  all  has  been  without  effect.  And  those  evil  counsel- 
lors have  endeavoured  to  make  all  men  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  honouis,  and  estates,  if  they  should  go  about  to  preserve 
themselves  from  this  oj^ression  by  petitions,  representations,  or  other 
means  authorized  by  law.  Thus  did  they  proceed  with  thje  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops;  who,  havii^  offered  a  most  humble 
petition  to  the  King,  in  terms  full  of  respegt,  and  not  exceeding  the 
number  limited  by  law,  (in  which  they  set  forth,  in  short,  the  reasons  for 
which  they  could  not  obey  that  order,  which,  by  the  instigation  of  those 
evil  counsellors,  was  sent  them,  requiring  them  to  appoint  their  cleigy 
to  read  in  their  churches  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,) 
wei*e  sent  to  prison^  and  afterwards  brou^t  to  a  trial,  as  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  some  enormous  crime.  They  were  not  only  obliged  to  defend 
ihemselves  in  that  pursuit,  but  to  appear  before  professed  papists,  who 
had  not  taken  the  test,  and,  by  consequence,  were  men  whose  interest 
led  them  to  condemn  them;  and  the  judges  that  gave  tlieir  opinions  in 
their  favours  were  thereupon  turned  out.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  any  kings,  how  great  soever.their  power  has  been,  and  how 
arbitrary  and  despotic  .soever  they  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  it,  have 
ever  reckoned  it  a  crime  for  their  subjects  to  come  in  all  submission  and 
respect,  and  in  a*  due  number,  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  law,  and 
represent  to  them  the  reasons  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey 
their  orders.  Those  evil  counsellors  have  also  treated  a  peer  of  the 
realm  as  a  criminal,  only  because  he  said  that  the  subjects  were  not  bound 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  popish  justice  of  peace;  though  it  is  evident  that 
they,  being  by  law  rendered  incapable  of  all  such  trust,  no  regard  is  due  to 
their  orders;  this  being  the  security  which  the  people  have  by  the  law  for 
their  lives,  liberties,  honours,  and  estates,  that  they  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  papists,  that  are,  contrary  to  law,  put  into 
any  employments,  civil  or  military.  Both  we  ourselves  and  our  dearest 
and  most  entirely  beloved  consort,  the  Princess,  have  endeavoured  to 
signify,  in  terms  AiU  of  respect  to  the  King,  the  just  and  deep  regret 
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irMcti  All  these  proceedings  have  giren  us;  and,  in  compliance  wiA  bis 
Majesty's  desires,  signified  to  us«  we  declared,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
to  his  envoy,  and  in  writing,  what  our  thoughts  were  touching  the  re-* 
pealing  of  the  test  and  penal  laws;  which  we  did  in  such  a  manner,  that 
we  hoped  we  had  proposed  an  expedient  by  which  the  peace  of  those 
kingdoms,  and  a  happy  agreement  among  the  sntjects  of  all  persoaaons, 
might  have  been  settled;  but  those  evil  counsellors  have  put  such  ill  con- 
structions on  those  our  good  intentions,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  King  more  and  more  from  us,  as  if  we  had  designed  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.  The  last  and  great  reme- 
dy for  all  these  evils  is  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  for  securing  the  na- 
tion against  the  evil  practices  of  those  wicked  counsellors;  but  this  could 
not  be  yet  compassed,  nor  can  it  be  easily  brought  about:  (oc  those  men, 
apprehending  that,  a  lawful  parliament  being  once  assembled,  they  would 
be  brought  to  an  account  for  all  their  open  violations  of  law,  and  for 
their  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  they  have  endeavoured,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  first,  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  Pro- 
testants, between  those  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenters, 
the  design  being  laid  to  engage  Protestants,  that  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned to  preserve  themselves  from  popish  oppression,  into  mutual  qnar- 
rellings,  that  so,  by  these,  some  advantages  might  be  given  to  them  t» 
bring  about  their  designs;  and  that  both  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  and  afterwards  in  the  parliament  itself;  for  thejsee  well 
that,  if  all  Protestants  could  enter  into  a  mutual  good  understanding  one 
with  another,  and  concur  together  in  the  preserving  of  their  religion,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  compass  their  wicked  ends.  They 
have  also  required  all  the  persons  m  the  several  counties  of  England, 
that  either  were  in  any  employment,  or  were  in  any  considerable  esteem, 
to  declare  beforehand  that  they  would  concur  in  the  repeal  of  the  ieai 
and  penal  laws,  and  that  they  would  give  their  voices  in  the  elections  to 
parliament  only  for  such  as  would  concur  in  it.  Such  as  would  not  then 
pre-engage  themselves  were  turned  out  of  all  employments;  and  othos, 
who  entered  into  those  engagements,  were  put  in  their  places,  many  of 
them  being  papists.  And,  contrary  to  the  diarters  and  privil^es  of 
those  boroughs  that  have  a  right  to  send  burgesses  to  parliament,  they 
have  ordered  sach  regulations  to  be  made  as  they  thought  fit  and  neces- 
sary for  assuring  themselves  of  all  the  members  that  are  to  be  chosen  by 
those  corporations;  and  by  this  means  they  hope  to  avoid  that  punishnaent 
which  they  have  deserved;  though  it  is  apparent  that  all  acts  made  by 
popish  magistrates  are  null  and  void  of  themselves,  so  that  no  parliament 
can  be  lawful  for  which  the  elections  and  returns  are  made  by  popish 
sheriife  and  mayors  of  towns;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  autiioritf 
and  magistracy  is  in  such  hands,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  lawful 
parliament.  And  though,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  English 
government,  and  immemorial  custom,  all  elections  of  parliament  men 
ought  to  be  made  iirith  an  entire  liberty,  without  any  sOrt  of  force,  or 
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the  requiring  the  electors  to  chooge  such  persons  as  shall  be  named  to 
them,  and  the  persons  thus  freely  elected  ought  to  give  their  opinions 
freely  upon  all  matters  that  are  brought  before  them,  having  the  good  of 
the  nation  ever  before  their  eyes,  and  following  in  all  things  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience^  yet  now  the  people  of  England  cannot  expect  a  re- 
medy from  a  free  ^Mirliament,  legjdly  called  and  chosenj  but  tliey  may, 
perhaps,  see  one  called,  in  which  all  elections  will  be  carried  on  by 
fraud  or  force,  and  which  will  be  composed  of  such  persons  of  whom 
those  evil  counsellors  hold  themselves  well  assured,  in  which  all  things' 
will  be  carried  on  according  to  their  direction  and  interest,  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  or  happiness  of  the  nation;  which  may  appear  evi- 
dently from  this,  that  the  same  persons  tried  the  members  of  the  last 
parliament,  to  gain  them  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal 
laws,  and  procured  that  parliament  to  be  dissolved,  when  they  found 
that  they  could  not,  neither  by  promises  nor  threatenings,  prevail  with 
the  members  to  comply  with  their  wicked  designs.  But,  to  crown 
.all,  there  are  great  and  violent  presumptions,  inducing  us  to  be- 
lieve that  those  evil  counsellors,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  their  ill 
designs,  and  to  the  gaining  to  themselves  the  more  time  for  the  effecting 
of  them,  for  the  encouraging  of  their  complices,  and  for  the  discou- 
raging of  all  good  subjects,  have  published  that  the  Queen  hath  brought 
forth  a  son;  though  there  hath  appeared,  both  during  the  Queen's  pre- 
tended bignesst  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  birth  was  managed,  so 
many  just  and  visible  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  not  only  we  ourselves, 
but  all  the  good  subjects  of  those  kingdoms,  do  vehemently  suspect  that 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  bom  by  the  Queen.  And  itis  no- 
toriously known  to  all  the  world  that  many  both  doubted  of  the  Queen's 
bigness,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  yet  there  was  not  any  one 
thing  done  to  satisfy  them  or  to  put  an  end  to  their  doubts.  And,  since 
our  dearest  and  most  entirely  beloved  consort,  the  Princess,  and  likewise 
ourselves,  have  so  great  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  such  a  right,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  the  succession  of  the  crown;  since  also  the  English 
did,  in  the  year  1672,  when  the  States  General. of  the  United  Provinces 
were  invaded  in  a  most  unjust  war,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  that  war,  and  that  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  then  in  the 
government;  and  by  their  so  doing,  they  run  die  hazard  of  losing  both 
the  favour  of  the  court  and  their  employments;  and,  since  the  English 
nation  has  ever  testified  a  most  particular  aflfection  and  esteem  both  to 
our  dearest  consort,  the  Princess,  and  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  excuse 
ourselves  from  espousing  their  interests  in  a  matter  of  such  high  conse- 
quence, and  from  contributing  all  that  lies  in  us  for  the  maintaining 
both  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  those 
kingdoms,  and  for  the  securing  to  them  the  continual  enjoyment  of 
all  their  just  rights;  to  the  doing  of  which  we  are  most  earnestly  so- 
licited by  a  great  many  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  many 
gentlemen  and  other  subjects  of  all  ranks.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
have  thou^t  fit  to  go  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  over  with  us  a  force 
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sufficient,  by  the  bleasing  of  €tod«  to  defend  as  from  the  violence  of  those 
evil  counsellors;  and  we,  being  desirous  that  our  intention  in  this  may 
be  rightly  understood,  have,  for  this  end,  prepared  this  declaration,  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  given  a  true  account  of  tiie  reasons  inducu^  ns 
to  it;  so  we  now  think  fit  to  declare,  that  this,  our  expediti<Hi,  is  intended 
for  no  other  design  but  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  assemb&ed 
as  soon  as  posuble;  and  that  in  order  to  this,  all  the  late  charters  by 
which  the  elections  of  burgesses  are  limited,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, shall  be  considered  as  null  and  of  no  force;  and  likewise  all  magis- 
trates who  have  been  unjustly  turned  out,  shall  forthwith  resume  their 
former  employments;  as  well  as  all  the  boroughs  of  England  shall  retani 
again  to  their  ancient  prescriptions  and  charters;  and,  more  particnlariy, 
that  the  ancient  charter  of  the  great  and  famous  city  of  London  shall 
again  be  in  force;  and  that  the  writs  for  the  members  of  parliament  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  proper  officers,  according  to  law  and  custom;  that 
also  none  be  suffered  to  clioose  or  to  be  chosen  members  of  parliament 
but  such  as  are  qualified  by  law;  and  that  the  members  of  parliament, 
being  thus  lawfully  chos«i,  they  shall  meet  and  sit  in  full  freedom,  tiiat 
80  the  two  houses  may  concur  in  the  preparing  of  such  laws  as  tiiey, 
upon  full  and  free  debate,  shall  judge  necessary  and  convenient,  both 
for  the  confirming  and  executing  the  law  concerning  the  test,  and  such 
other  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  security  and  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant reli^on;  as  likewise  for  making  such  laws  as  may  establish  a 
good  agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  all  Protestant  dis- 
senters; as  also  for  the  covering  and  securing  of  all  such  who  would  live 
peaceably  under  the  government,  as  becomes  good  subjects,  from  aU  per- 
secution upon  tiie  account  of  their  religion,  even  papists  themselves  not 
excepted;  and  for  the  doing  of  all  other  tilings  which  the  two  hoases  of 
parliament  shall  find  necessary  for  the  peace,  honour,  and  safety  of  the 
nation,  so  that  they  may  bear  no  more  danger  of  the  nation's  fidling,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  under  arbitrary  government.  To  this  pariiament  we 
will  also  refer  the  inquiry  into  the  birth  of  tiie  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  of  all  things  relating  to  it,  and  to  the  rights  c^  successioo. 
And  we,  for  our  part,  will  concur  in  every  thi^  that  may  procure  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  which  a  free  and  lawful  parliament 
shall  detemune;  unce  we  have  nothing  before  our  eyes,  in  this  our  un- 
dertaking, but  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  covering 
of  all  men  from  persecution  for  their  consciences,  and  the  securing  to 
the  whole  nation  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties, 
under  a  just  and  legal  government.  This  is  the  design  that  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  appearing  upon  this  occasion  in  arms;  in  the  con- 
duct of  which  we  will  keep  &e  forces  under  our  command  under  all 
strictness  of  martial  discipline,  and  take  a  special  care  that  the  people  of 
the  countries  tiirough  which  we  must  march  shall  net  suffer  by  their  means; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  nation  will  admit  of  it,  we  promise  that  we 
will  send  back  all  those  foreign  forces  that  we  hi^ve  brought  along  with  ns. 
We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  all  people  will  judge  rightiy  of  as,  and  ap- 
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prcyve  of  these  our  proceedings:  but  we  chiefly  relj  on  the  blessing  of 
God  for  the  success  of  this  our  undertaking,  in  which  we  place  our 
whole  and  only  confidence.    We  do,  in  the  last  place,  invite  and  require 
all  persons  whatsoever,  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  all  lords-lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  and  all  gentlemen,, 
citizens,  and  other  commons  of  all  ranks,  to  come  and  assist  us,  in  order 
to  the  executing  of  this  our  design,  against  all  such  as  shall  endeavour 
to  oppose,  us,  that  so  we  may  prevent  all  those  miseries  which  must 
needs,  follow  upon  the  nation's  being  kept  under  arbitrary  government 
and  slaveryi  and  that  all  the  violences  and  disorders  which  may  have 
overturned  the  whole  constitution  of  the  English  government  may  be 
fully  redressed  in  a  free  and  legal  parliament.    And  we  do  likewise 
resolve,  as  soon  as  the  nations  are  brought  to  a  state  of  quiet,  we  will 
take  care  that  a  parliament  shall  be  called  in  Scotland,  for  the  restoring 
the  ancient  constitution  of  that  kingdom;  and  for  bringing  the  matters  of 
religion  to  such  a  settiement  that  the  people  may  live  easy  and  happy; 
and  for  putting  an  end  to  all  the  unjust  violences  that  have  been  in  a 
course  of  so  many  years  committed  there.    We  will  also  study  to  bring 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  such  a  stAte,  that  the  settlement  there  may  be 
religiously  observed;  and  that  the  Protestant  and  British  interests  there 
may  be  secured.    And  we  will  endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  pro- 
cure such  an  establishment  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  they  may  alt 
live  in  a  happy  union,  and  correspond  together;  and  that  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  peace,  honour,  and  happiness  of  these  nations,  may  be 
established  upon  lasting  foundations. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  our  court  in  the  Hague,  the  lOth 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  1688. 

William  Henry,  Pbinoe  of  Orakoe^ 


THiB  PRINCE  OF  OEtANGE'S  ADDITIONAL  DECLARATION. 

77te  above  declaration  was  printed^  and  ready  to  be  sent  over  to  En^- 
land^  together  ioith  another  to  the  same  effect  for  Scotland;  when  his 
Highness,  being  informed  that  JKing  James  had  taken  measures 
to  render  it  ineffectual^  caused  the  following  addition  to  be  made 
to  &:— 

After  we  had  prepared  and  printed  this  our  Declaration,  we  have 
understood  that  the  subverters  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  those  king- 
doms, hearing  of  our  preparations  to  assist  the  people  agsdnst  them,  have 
begun  to  retract  some  of  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  powers  that  they  had 
assumed,  and  to  vacate  some  of  their  unjust  judgments  and  decrees. 
The  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  the  distrust  of  their  force,  have  induced 
them  to  offer  to  the  city  of  London  some  seeming  relief  from  their  great 
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oppressions;  hoping  thereby  to  quiet  the  people^  and  to  diTert  theK 
from  demanding  a  secure  re-establishment  of  their  religion  and  laws; 
under  the  shelter  of  our  arms.  Thej  do  also  give  out  that  we  intend  to 
conquer  and  enslave  the  nation;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  thought 
fit  to  add  a  few  words  to  our  declaration.  We  are  confident  that  no 
persons  can  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  have 
any  other  design  in  this  undertaking,  than  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the 
religion,  and  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  upon  so  sore 
a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's  relapnng  iato 
the  like  miseries  at  any  time  hereafter.  And,  as  the  forces  that  we  have 
brought  along  with  us  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  that  wicked  design 
of  conquering  the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending  it,  so  ^ 
great  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  men  of 
eminent  quality  and  estates,  and  persons  of  known  int^;rity  and  zeal, 
both  for  the  religion  and  government  of  England;  many  of  them  being 
also  distinguished  by  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  crown,  who  do  both  ac- 
company us  in  this  expedition,  and  have  earnestly  solicited  us  to  it, 
will  cover  us  from  all  such  malicious  insinuations.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  either  those  who  have  invited  us,  or  those  who  are  already 
come  to. assist  us,  can  join  in  a  wicked  attempt  of  conquest,  to  make 
void  their  own  lawful  titles  to  their  honours,  estates,  and  interests.  We 
are  also  confident  that  all  men  see  how  little  weiglit  there  is  to  be  laid 
on  all  promises  and  engagements  tliat  can  be  now  made^  since  there  has 
been  so  little  regard  liad  in  time  past  to  the  most  solemn  promises. 
And,  as  that  imperfect  redress  that  is  now  offered  is  a  plain  confes&ion 
of  those  violations  of  the  government  that  we  have  set  forth,  so  the  de- 
fectiveness of  it  is  no  less  apparent:  for  they  lay  down  nothing  which 
they  may  not  take  up  at  pleasure;  and  they  reserve  entire,  and  not  so 
much  as  mentioned,  their  claims  and  pretences  to  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power;  which  has  been  the  root  of  all  their  oppression,  and  of 
the  total  subversion  of  the  government.  And  it  is  plain  that  there  can 
be  no  redress  nor  remedy  offered,  but  in  parliament;  by  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  invaded;  and  not  by  any  pre- 
tended acts  of  grace,  to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  has  driven 
them.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  we  will 
refer  all  to  a  free  assembly  of  the  nation,  in  a  lawful  parliament. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  our  court  in  the  Hague,  the  24tfa 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  1688. 

William  Henrt,  Prince  of  Orangs. 
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RECIT  BU  DEPABT  BU  BOI  JACQTTES  U.  B'ANGLETERHE,  ECRTT  BE 

SAMAIN»  ETC* 

(MacUntoth  MSS^  from  the^  jSnhivet  (^niralm  de  IVontt.) 

Lbs  affaires  6tant  r6duites  a  la  demiire  exMmit^  par  la  defection 
gen^rale  de  la  noblesse  et  da  clerg6,  par  la  desertion  de  la  pluspart  deft 
officiers  principaux  et  autres  de  I'arine4,  et  par  le  pea  de  confiance  que 
le  Roi  avoit  dans  les  Protestants  qui  restoient  encore  avec  lui,  Sa  Ma- 
je8t6  jugea  qu'elle  n'avoit  pas  d'autre  parti  2  prendre  que  de  se  retirer 
avec  la.  Reine  et  le  Prince  en  lieu  de  Sttret6.  C'est  pourquroi  quand  il 
partit  de  Londres  pour  Salisbury,  pour  s'opposer  au  Prince  d'Orange, 
qui  s'asvan^bit  de  ce  c6t6-la,  il  fit  transporter  le  Prince  &  Fortsmouthv 
oil  il  pourroit  ^tre  en  plus  grande  suret^  qu'a  Londres,  et  d'oO  il  poar- 
roit  ^tre  plus  facilement  transports  en  France,  que  Sa  Majesty  regardoit 
com  me  le  lieu  unique  qui  lui  pourroit  servir  d'asile  en  cas  que  les  affaires 
continuassent  d'aller  de  mal  en  pis.  Et  en  eSet  quelques  jours  apr^ 
que  le  Roi  revint  a  Londres,  voyant  les  choses  dSsespSrees  et  sans  re« 
m^de,  8a  Majest6  dep^cha  ses  ordres  t  Portsmouth  poure  fair  trans^ 
porter  incessamment  le  Prince  en  France,  et  y  fit  conduire  un  yacht 
pour  cela:  mais  par  la  mauvaise  conduite  du  Comte  de  Douvre,  et  les 
diificult^s  et  scrupules  (pour  ne  rien  dire  de  pire)  du  Milord  de  Dart- 
mouth, qui  Gommandoit  la  flotte,  le  Prince  ne  put  partir  de-la,  de  sorte 
que  Sa  Majesty  fut  obligee  de  le  faire  reveiur  k  Londres^  oil  il  arriva  le 
8  DScembre  vieux  styles  et  y  ayant  fait  preparer  toutes  les  choses  n6- 
cessaires  pour  mettre  la  Reine  et  le  Prince  en  lieu  de  surety,  apria 
avoir  sumont6  usieurs  grandes  difficultes,  Sa  Majest6  les  fit  partir 
fort  secr^tement  le  Dimanche  au  soir  9.  D6cembre,  sous  la  conduit^  dt| 
Comte  de  Lauzun,  sans  les  soins  duquel,  vu  les  accidents  et  dangers 
auxquels  ils  6toient  exposes,  la  Reine  et  le  Prince  auroient  courm  grau<i 

*  This  narmtive  of  bis  flight  was  presented  by  James  to  the  nuiur  ofthe  camrent  of 
ChaiUoty  near  Paris^  of  which  his  mother.  Queen  Henrietta,  was  the  foundreah 
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riflqne  i  ne  poavoir  pas  4chaper.    Le  lendenudn  malm  S.  Victor  fcrixit 

de  Graveflend,  oil  6toit  le  yacht  qui  lea  dermt  transporter,  et  rendit 

compte  aa  Roi  qu'il  les  avmt  vu  pardr  avec  un  vent  fiiYoraUe.    Apm 

lew-  depart  le  Roi  r^solut  Ini-m^me  de  les  soivre,  ne  Tojant  qall  j  ent 

ancune  surete  pom*  Sa  Majest6  d'jr  rester,  et  sachant  aassi  caaHieik  il 

avoit  tit  fatal  an  feu  Roi  son  p^re,  et  si  plusieors  antres  de  ses  prcde- 

cessears,  d'avoir  tombe  entre  les  mains  de  lews  ennemis.     C^est  ponr- 

qaoi,  ajant  anparavant  pris  les  mesures  n6ce88aires  poor  ceta  arec  le 

Chevalier  Hales,  Sa  Majesty  partit  secr^tement  de  son  palais  de  Wite- 

ball  la  nuit  de  Lundi  a  Mardi  a  une  henre  apres  muDit,'paa8a  la  Ti- 

mise  dans  un  petit  bateau,  et  6tant  arriye  de  rantre  cote  a  Foxhall,  j 

trouva  les  chevaux  qui  I'attendoient  De-la,  n'ajant  que  deux  persouDes 

avec  lui,  Sa  Majesty  passa  la  riviere  de  Medwaj  a  Alisford  Bridge;  et 

a  deux  ou  trois  mil  les  au-dela  trouva  un  relai  de  six  chevaux  avec  le 

B'  Sheldon,  un  de  ses  ^cuyers,  quHl  avoit  envoj^  devant.    Le  lende- 

main,  ^tant  Mardi,  a  dix  heures  da  matin,  le  Roi  arriva  a  Emley  Fenj, 

oii  une  petite  barque  devoit  £tre  prdte  pour  I'attendre,  mab  n^  €toit  pas 

encore  venue:  aussitdt  qu'elle  arriva  le  Roi  alia  sur  son  bc»rd,etavec 

lui  le  Chevalier  Hales  et  le  8'  Sheldon.    Le  vent  ^toit  boo,  mais  un  pea 

fort,  de  sorte  que  le  maitre  du  vaisseau  dit  au  Roi  qull  n'osoit  mettre  a 

la  voile  quHl  n^eut  pris  du  lest  dans  son  vaisseau.    Le  Roi  j  consentzt, 

▼ojant  que  sans  cela  le  vaisseau  ne  pouvoit  porter  de  voile,    (hi  de- 

scendit  done  a  Sheppej,  qui  est  au  ouest  de  Sheerness,  et  11  i/s  Schoai- 

rent  a  terre,  ^tant  presque  basse  mar^e,  avec  intention  de  partir  avec  lik 

mar^e  pour  le  premier  port  de  France  quails  pourroient  atteindre;  inais 

environ  les  onze  heures  du  soir,  lorsque  levaiaseau  commen^oit  iflotter» 

trois  bateaux  de  pdcheurs  venus  de  Feversham,  dans  lesquels  il  j 

avoient  50  a  60  hommes,  entr^rent  par  force  dans  le  vaisseau :  leur  capi- 

taine,  ajuit  son  ep^e  dans  une  main  et  le  pistolet  dans  Pautre,  sauta 

d'abord  dans  le  petit  cabinet  oil  £toit  le  Roi,  avec  les  deux  gentils- 

hommes  qui  I'accompagnoient,  leur  dit  qu'ils  ^toient  ses  prisonniers, 

qu'ils  ^toient  des  pcrsonnes  soupfonn^es  et  dang^reuses,  et  qu'il  les 

ameneroit  devant  le  Maire  de  Feversham  pour  dtre  examinfe,    Le  Roi, 

vojant  qu'aucun  de  ceux  qui  ^toient  entr^s  dans  le. cabinet  ne  le  con- 

noissoient  pas,  trouva  d-propos  de  ne  ae  pas  d^ouvrir,  esp^rant  de 

trouver  quelque  mojen  d'echapper  d'entre  leurs  mains;  et  pendant  que 

leur  capitaine,  qui  s^appelloit  Amis,  les  examinoit  dans  le  cabinet,  le 

Chevalier  Hales  prit  son  temps,  lorsque  les  autres  ne  prenoien^  pas 

garde,  de  lui  mettre  dans  la  main  cinquante  guin6es,  et  lui  dit  dans 

I'oreille  qu'il  auroit  encore  cent  s'il  trouvoit  moyen  de  les  tircr  d*allaire 

avant  qu'on  les  amena  a  Feversham.    Le  capitaine  prit  I'argent,  et  pro- 

mit  de  la  faire.    Cependant  il  j  avoit  assez  de  maree  pour  mettre  le 

vaisseau  li  flot,  etils  Pamenerent  a  I'embouchure  de  la  rivi<^re  de  Fever- 

sham,  et  J  jetterent  ancre  en  attendant  la  haute  maree  pour  faire  entrer 

le  vaisseau.    Le  Capitaine  Amis  les  quitta  U  pour  aller,  comme  il 

pr^tendoit,  pour  trouver  le  mojen  de  les  laisser  evader;  mais  avant 

partir  il  descendit  dans  la  cabane  od  etoit  le  Roi,  et  lui  dit,  et  a  ceux  qui 
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{toient  avec  Sa  M^est^,  que  les  gens  qu'il  j  laissoit  n'^toient  que  de  la 
rude  popalace,  et  qu'ils  les  pourroient  bien  piller  dans  son  absence,  et 
|)oar  cette  raison  il  les  avisa  de  mettre  entre  ses  mains  I'argent  et  autres 
choses  de  prix  quHls  auroient,  afin  qu'il  les  leur  gardftt  pour  les  rendre 
ten  cas  qu'ils  fussent  decharg^s;  sur  quoi  le  Roi  et  les  autres  deux  gen- 
tilshommes  lui  donndrent  leur  argent  et  leurs  montres  en  presence  des 
t^moins,  et  prirent  son  re9u:  mais  le  Roi  garda  trois  gros  poin9ons  de 
dianant  qui  ^toient  a  la  Rejne,  et  la  bague  quHl  avoit  port^  ^  son  cou- 
ronnement,  qui  ^toit  un  rubis  de  prix,  et  les  laissa  glisser  dans  ses  cale- 
90ns,  esp^rant  de  les  conserver  par  ce  mojen.    L'avis  que  le  capitaine 
leur  donna  jie  trouva  veritable  dans  la  suite;  il  alia  cependant  ^  Fever- 
sham,  et  revint  dire  au  Chevalier  Hales  qu'il  ne  les  pouvoit  pas  tirer 
d'afiaire,  et  qu'il  ^toit  necessaire  qu'ils  allassent  devant  le  Maire  de  Fever* 
sham  pour  #tre  examines.    II  faisoit  d^j&  jour,  et  I'on  avoit  reconnu  le 
Chevalier  Hales,  quoiqu*ils  ne  connoissoient  pas  encore  le  Roi.  Le  capi- 
taine retouma  done  pour  faire  venir  un  carosse  pour  les  amener  dans  la 
ville,  et  pendant  son  absence  les  matelots  saut^rent  dans  la  cabane,  et 
leur  dirent  qu'il  les  falloit  fouiller,  parcequ'ils  avoient  raison  de  croire 
qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  tout  donn^:  le  Roi  et  les  autres  deux  gentilshommes 
qui  ^toient  avec  lui  leur  dirent  qu'ils  avoient  donn^  tout  I'ai^nt  qu'ils 
avoient,  et  qu'ils  n'avoient  qu'a  les  fouiller  s'ils  le  vouloient  lis  mirent 
donp  les  mains  dans  leurs  poches  et  les  fouill^ent  partout,  et  ce  d'au- 
tant  plus  rudement  qu'ils  ne  trouv^rent  rien  sur  eux:  mais  un  matelot 
qui  fouilloit  le  Roi  manqua  de  bien  pr^s  de  trouver  une  bonne  prise; 
car  ajai^t  senti  autour  de  son  genou  I'un  des  poin9ons  de  diamant,  il 
cria  en  le  serrant  dans  sa  main  qu'il  avoit  trouv^  quelque  chose;  il  avoit 
deja  trottv^  dans  la  poche  du  Bm  ses  ciseaux,  son  ^tui,  et  quelques 
petites  clefs;  sur  quoi  Sa  M.  dit  d  ce  matelot  qu'il  n'avoit  qu'd  remet- 
tre  la  main  dans  sa  poche,'  et  qu'il  trouveroit  que  ce  qu'il  sentoit  ^toit 
qnelqu'une  des  choses  qu'il  j  avoit  deja  vu,  ce  que  le  Roi  dit  avec  tant 
d'indifference  que  le  matelot  quitta  prise,  et  ayant  remis  la  main  dans 
aa  poche  crut  effectivement  que  ce  qu'il  avoit  senti  ^toit  quelque  chose 
dans  la  poche;  et  ainsi  ce  diamant  fut  sauvd  avec  les  autres.     Ces 
gens-la  ^toient  si  ignorans,  qu'ayant  trouv^  les  boutons  de  diamant  du 
fioi  envelopp^s  dans  un  papier  dans  sa  poche,  ils  les  lui  rendirent,  disant 
que  c'^toient  des  boutons  de  verre.    En  meme  temps  que  tout  ceci  pas- 
soit  le  carrosse  que  le  capitaine  avoit  envoy^  pour  amener  le  Roi  et  les 
deux  autres  gentilshommes  k  la  ville  ^toit  arriv^  au  bord  de  I'eau:  ils 
pass^rent  du  vaisseau  a  terre  dans  un  petit  b&teau,  et  ^tant  months  en 
carrosse  furent  gardes  par  un  nomm6  Edwards  et  quelque  nombre  de  la 
populace.    On  les  fit  entrer  dans  une  auberge,  gt  le  Roi  ne  fut  point  re- 
connu jusques  i  ce  qu'il  montadans  une  chambre,  pour  lors  quoiqu'il 
fut  assez  deguise,  ayant  une  pemique  noire,  quelques  uns  des  cent  qui 
s'y  trouvirentle  reconnurent,  ce  que  Sa  M.  ayant  apper9U,  il  ne  fit  plus 
rien  pour  cacher  qu'il  ^toit,  sur  quoi  la  populace  se  dispersa,  et  le  Roi 
^tant  inform^  que  le  Comte  de  Winchelsea^  et  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  gentilshommes  de  cette  province  ^toie^t  assembles  i  Cantorberie, 
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il  lent  cnvoya  dire  de  le  venir  trouver.    Cependant  Ic  Roi  dep^cha 
Becritement  le  S'  Sheldon  pour  t&cher  de  trouver  un  aatre  Taissean,  et 
6tant  inform^  que  le  maitre  d'une  barque  qui  appartenoit  a  la  dovane 
£toit  lionjiete  homme  et  fiddle  i  Sa  M.,  il  lui  envoja  dire  de  mettre  sa 
barque  en  6tat,  et  de  la  tenir  prete  a  qualque  distance  de  la  THle,  et  en 
m^me  temps  Sa  M,  fil  preparer  secretement  des  cberauz  poor  Vj 
mener:  roais  le   nomme  Edwards,  qui  commandoit  les  inatelots  qui 
avoient  gardibs  le  Roi  da  Taisseau  i  la  viile,  et  qui  ^toit  un  gran  a^i- 
tieux«  en  ajant  eu  quelque  soup^on,  amassa  la  populace,  et  entoara  la 
maison  de  telle  mani^re  qu'il  6toit  impossible  au  Roi  de  pouvoir  echa- 
per.    En  meme  temps  Sa  M.  eut  avis  que  la  populace,  qui  s'etoit  amas- 
86e  sur  les  chemins  de  Londres  a  Douvres,  avoit  arr^t^  plusieurs,  tant 
Protestants  que  Catholiques,  qui  se  retiroient:  entre  les  Protestants 
itoient  le  S'  Genner,  un  des  douze  juges  d'Angleterre,  les  S"  Graham, 
Burton,  tous  deux  gens  de  la  loi;  et  entre  les  Catholiques  les  deux 
Ev^ques  Laiborne  et  Gilford,  et  plusiers  autres.    Vers  le  soir  le  Comte 
de  Winchelsea,  ajant  deux  gentilghommes  seulement  avec  lui.  Tint 
trouver  le  Roi;  et  pour  lors  Sa  M.  alia  a  la  maison  du  maire  de  la  ville, 
iqui  6toit  fidele  au  Roi  et  honn^te  homme.    Comme  Sa  M.  sortoit  de 
l^auberge  la  populace  devint  fort  insolente,  de  sorte  qu'ii  eut  de  la  peine 
■k  passer  outre,  quoique  le  Comte  de  Winchtrlsea  et  deux  autres  alias- 
sent  devant  pour  faire  place.    lis  en  vouloient  particuli^rement  an  Che- 
vaGer  Hales,* et  avoient  peur  qu'il  ne  leur  ^chapa  d'entre  les  mains: 
comme  il  s'6toit  converti  depuis  peu  a  la  religion  Catholique,  leur  haine 
dans  toute  cette  comt6  6toit  excessive  contre  lui;  et  ils  demoVissoient  sa 
maison  et  abbattoient  son  pare  pres  de  Cantorberie  dans  ce  meioe 
temps-la.     Maiisle  chevalier,  connoissant  bien  leur  malice  contre  loi,  et 
craignant  c^ue  cela  etit  pu  mettre  la  personne  du  Roi  en  quelque  danger 
a'il  avoit  t4ch6  d'^chaper,  ne  sortoit  point,  mais  demeura  dans  la  maison 
quand  le  Roi  sortit;  et  une  partie  de  la  populace  j  resta  pour  le  garder. 
XJne  autre  partie  accompagna  le  Roi  jusques  i  la  maison  du  major  de  la 
ville«  qui  eteit  honnfite  homme;  et  ils  observoient  Sa  M.  de  fort  pr^ 
faisant  un  corps  de  garde  de  son  antichambre.    Le  lendemain  le  CKera- 
lier  Bazile  Dixwell  et  le  Chevalier  Jacques  Oxendon  vinrent  a  Fever- 
sham  avec  deux  compagnies  de  la  milice  qu'ils  commandoient^  sous  pre- 
texte  de  defendre  le  Roi  contre  les  insultes  de  la  populace;  mais  en  efiet 
leur  dessein  6toit  d'avoir  Sa  M.  entre  leurs  mains,  et  de  se  faire  on 
merite  auprfes  du  Prince  d'Orange  de  I'avoir  empdch6  d*echaper:  et  in- 
t:ontinent  apres  leur  arriv^e  ils  dep^ch&rent  au  Prince  un  homme  de  la 
loi  et  de  leurs  amis,  nomme  Napleton,  pour  I'informer  quHls  avoient  le 
Roi  entre  leurs  mains,  et  pour  savoir  de  lui  ce  qu'il  souhaitoit  qn'ils  en 
fissent.    Et  ces  deux  gentilshommes  etoient  si  insolents  que  de  trouver 
.    &  redire  que  le  Roi  ^crivlt  ^  Londres  pour  avoir  de  Pargent,  des  habits, 
et  autres  choses  dont  Sa  M.  avoit  besoin,  sans  leur  montrer  la  lettre. 
Cependant  les  matelots  et  le  reste  de  la  populace  gardoient  ^troitement 
le  loi  par  oriire  de  ces  Messieurs;  et  quand  quelqu'un  venoit  pour  parler 
A  Sa  M.,  Jis  leur  etoient  leurs  epfees  i  la  porte,  et  ne  les  rendoient  que 
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lorsqu'ils  aortoient  de  la  maUon.    Cette  populace  avoit  choisie  pour 
#tre  leur  capitein  un  nomme  Hunt,  homme  brutal  et  iuBolent,  le  Roi 
t^cha  de  persuader  a  cet  homme  de  le  laisser  ^chaper,  mais  il  le  refusa 
insolemment.    Cependant  plusieurs  domestiques  de  Sa  M.,  ayant  appris 
qu'il  #toit  detenu  i  Feversham,  le  vinrent  trouver:  plusieurs  des  offi- 
cier«  fiddles  de  Parm^e  y  vinrent  aussi;  et  par  ccux-ci  Milord  Fever- 
sham  avertit  le  Roi  qu*il  le  venoit  trouver  avec  un  d^tachement  des 
gardes  du  corps  et  des  grenadiers  ^  cheval,  pour  le  tirer  d'entre  les 
mains  de  la  populace,  et  l»i  servir  de  gardes  jusques  d  Londres,  oil  ses 
amis  souhaitoient  qu'il  vint.    Ceci  f&cha  tous  ces  s^ditieux  qui  violent 
aupr^s  du  Roi.    Le  lendemain  6tant  Saraedi,  .  .  Decembre,  le  Comte 
de  Feversham  vint  de  grand  matin  avertir  Sa  M.  qu'il  avoit  laisse  les 
gardes  d  Sittingboume;  sur  quoi  le  Roi  quitta  cette  populace  et  les  ren- 
Toya  chez  eux,  ayant.pris  avec  lui  les  deux  compagnies  de  milice  jus- 
qu'au  lieu  oii  ^toient  ses  gardes,  et  puis  Sa  M.  renvoya  aussi  la  milice, 
et  alia  ce  soir-U  a  Rochester;  et  y  etant  arriv6,  il  depecha  tout  aussitdt 
le  Comte  de  Feversham  avec  une  lettre  de  cr6ance*au  Prince  d'Orange: 
dans  cette  lettre  le  Roi  lui  dit  quHl  seroit  bien  aise  de  le  voir  a  Lon- 
dres le  Lundi  suivant,  pour  conferer  avec  lui  des  mesures  qui  seroient 
estim^es  les  plus  propres  pour  rend  re  la  paix  d  la  nation,  et  pour  mettre 
fin  a  toute  la  confusion  et  aux  d^sordres  qui  augmentoient  de  jour  i 
autre:  que  Sa  M.  avoit  donn6  ordres  que  le  Palais  de  S.  Jacques  f&t 
prepare  pour  le  loger:  et  qu'il  avoit  charg6  Milord  Feversham  d'autres 
instructions  qu'il  lui  communiqueroit  de  vive  voix.    Ce  seigneur  fut 
d^pdche  le  meme  soir  avec  ordre  de  revenir  le  lendemain,  et  se  trouver 
2  Londres  a  Theure  que  Sa  M.  y  arriveroit,  pour  lui  i*endre  compte  de 
ce  quHl  ai^roit  fait     Comme  le  Roi  approchoit  de  la  ville  de  Londres  le 
lendemain,  plusieurs  officiecs  fiddles  qui  le  vinrent  rencontrer  I'assur^- 
rent  que  ce  bataillon  des  gardes  qui  6toit  d  Witehall  avoit  d^clar^  pour 
le  Prince  d'Orange,  et  qu*ils  croyoient  que  les  gardes  du  corps  qui  y 
^toient  avoient  fait  de  mdme,  '  de  sorte,'  disoientils  au  Roi,  '  que  voice 
Majesty  ne  sera  pas  en  surety  quand  m^me  vous  serez  i  Witehall.' 
Ceci  obligea  le  Roi  de  passer  par  la  ville  de  Londres  afin  de  se  faire 
accompagner  jusques  vi  Witehall  des  m^mes  gardes  du  corps  et  grena- 
diers i  cheval  qu'il  avoit  pour  lors  avec  lui,  ce  que  Sa  M.  n'auroit  pu 
faire  sHl  fut  all^  par  eau,  comme  il  eut  fait  s'il  n'avoit  eu  cet  avis  de  la 
defection  de  ses  gardes.    On  ne  pent  pas  sHmaginer  les  acclamations  de 
joie  que  tout  le  peuple  fit  quand  le  Roi  passa  par  la  ville:  tout  le  monde 
sodit  dans  les  rues  et  donna  toutes  les  marques  imaginables  d'une  joie 
extraordinaire  de  revoir  Sa  M.j  les  m^mes  cris  de  j6ie  continu^rent  jus- 
ques i  ce  qu'il  arriva  a  Witehall,  et  la  il  trouva  une  grande  foule  de 
gens  de  toutes  conditions  dans  tout  son  appartement,  jusque  m6me  dang 
la  chambre  du  lit.    Mais  le  Roi  n'y  fut  pas  long^tems  sans  voir  changer 
la  seine;  car  incontment  apres  son  arriv^e  Monsieur  de  Zulisten  lui  ap- 
porta  une  lettre  du  Prince  d'Orange,  dont  le  contcnu  6toit  quHl  avoit 
re^u  par  le  Comte  de  Feversham  celle  de  Sa  M.,  mais  que  ce  qu'elle 
contenoit,  et  ce  que  led.    Seigneur  lui  avoit  propose  de  sa  part,  ^toient 
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de  cette  consequence  qu'il  n'en  pouvoit  donner  la  ri^mM  dans  ci 
temps-la,  mais  qu'il  souhaitoit  cependant  que  Sa  M.  demeutt  i  Bo* 
cbester.    Le  Roi  r^pondit  a  M •  de  Zulisten  que  s'il  avoit  re^Q  ce  m^B" 
sage  avant  de  partir  de  Rochester,  qu'il  j  seroit  rest^;  mais  comme  lea 
choses  6toient  dispos^es,  qu'il  esp^roit  que  le  Prince  viendroit\e\en* 
demain  au  palais  de  S.  Jacques,  afin  que  Sa  M.  pdt  conferer  avec  \ai 
des  choses  que  Milord  Feversham  lui  avoit  propose.    Monsieur  de  Zu- 
listen r^pliqua,  qu'il  ne  croyoit  pas  que  le  Prince  7  viendroit,  qoe  tootts 
les  troupes  du  Roi  ne  fussent  sorties  de  la  ville.    Apr^s  cela  le  Roi  fit 
r^ponse  a  la  lettre  du  Prince  d'Orange  et  la  lui  donna;  mais  M.  de  Za- 
listen  n'^toit  qu'a  peine  sorti  de  la  chambre  de  Sa  M^  quand  le  Comte 
de  Roj  J  entra  et  informa  le  Roi  qu'aussitdt  que  Milord  Feversham  eat 
rendu  sa  lettre  de  cr^ance  au  Prince  d'Orange,  il  le  fit  jHifloniiier  dins 
la  ville  de  Windsor,  oil  il  6toit  pour  lors.    Sur  cet  avis  le  Rih  envojt 
rapeller  M«  de  Zulisten,  et  lui  dit  qu'il  ^toit  bien  surpris  d'apprendre 
que  le  Prince  avoit  fait  prisonnier  le  Compte  de  Feversham;  qae  c'etoit 
contre  le  droit  des  gens,  et  violer  la  foi  publique,  et  contre  la  pratique 
de  toutes  les  nations,  de  faire  prisonnier  un  homme  qui  6toit  envoys 
comme  ministre  public;  et  qi^'il  esperoit  que  le  Prince  anroit  assez  de 
consideration  pour  lui,  et  pour  le  droit  des  gens,  de  ne  pas  d^tenir  plus 
iong-tems  ce  Seigneur.  Mais  le  Prince  dX>range  n'eut  aucun  ^gard  a  ce 
que  le  Roi  lui  £t  representor  sur  ce  sujet:  il  ne  daigna  pas  m^me  de 
faire  aucune  r^ponse  a  la  lettre  de  Sa  M.;  et,  aprte  cela,  negania  au- 
cune  mesure  avec  lui,  et  quand  il  partit  de  Windsor  il  laisaa  Milord 
Feversham  prisonnier  dans  le  ch&teau.    Le  m^me  soir  le  Roi  fat  wecti 
que  le  Comte  de  Solmes  venoit  avec  les  gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange  pour 
prendre  possession  de  toutes  les  portes  de  Witehall;  mais  comme  le 
Prince  d'Orange  n'en  avoit  donnc  aucun  avis  a  Sa  M.»  il  crut  qu'iis  fe- 
noient  plutdt  pour  faire  la  garde  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques,  oil  I'on  atten- 
doit  le  Prince  le  lendemain:  mais  a  onze.heures  du  soir,  lorsque  le  Roi 
alloit  se  coucher.  Milord  Cravan  vint  dire  3  Sa  M.  que  le  Comte  de  Sol- 
mes etoit  dans  le  Pare,  avec  trois  bataillons  du  regiment  des  gardes  du 
Prince,  et  quelque  cavalerie,  et  qu'il  avoit  dit  qu'il  alloit  les  placer  anx 
portes  de  Witehall.   Sur  quoi  le  Roi  envoya  querir  le  Comte  de  Solmes, 
et  lui  dit  qu'apparemment  il  s'etoit  tromp6,  etqueses  ordres  6toie&t  plutdt 
de  mettre  les  gardes  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques:  mais  il  repondit  qu'il 
avoit  ordre  positif  de  les  mettre  a  Witehall;  que  ce  lieu  6toit  le  premir 
nomme  dans  ses  ordres,  qu'il  fit  voir  en  m^me  temps  au  RoL    Apr^ 
quoi  Sa  M.  ayant  un  peu  consid6r6  Paffiure,  il  dit  a  Milord  Civren 
<|u'il  pouvoit  retirer  les  gardes  et  laisser  prendre  les  portes  au  Comte 
de  Solmes.    Les  Milords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  et  Belamer  vinrent  avec 
led.  Comte  dans  k  Pare,  mais  ne  demand^rent  pas  de  parUr  au  Roi  jas- 
mines si  ce  que  les  troupes  du  Prince  d'Orange  fussent  maitres  de  White- 
hall.   Tout  aussitot  que  les  gardes  du  Roi  se  fussent  retires,  et  que  le 
Comte  de  Solmes  eot  pris  possession  avec  les  siens  de  toutes  les  portes  de 
Witehall,  qui  6toit  une  heure  apris  minuit^le  Comte  de  Middletoa  vint 
^veUler  le  Roi,  qui  6toit  au  Ut  et  qui  dormoit,  pour  dire  i  Sa  M.  que  le 
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Marquis  d'Halifax,  le  Comte  de  Shrewsbury,  et  Milord  Delamer  I'avoient 
fiitt  lever,  en  lui  disant  qulls  avotent  un  message  de  la  part  du  Prince 
d'Orange  qu'il  falloit  communiquer  a  Sa  M.  immediatement,  et  sins  au- 
€un  d6lai,  et  quand  il  leur  repr^senta  qu'il  valoit  mienx  attendre  jusques 
au  lendemain  matin,  que  le  Roi  fut  6yeille,  ils  repondirent  qu'il  falloit  lui 
parler  d  I'heure  m^me,  et  que  ce  qu'ils  avoient  £  dire  n'admittoit  aucun 
ddai.  Sur  quoi  le  Roi  les  fit  appeler,  et  6tant  entr^s  ils  presentirent  i  Sa 
M •  un  papier  8ign6  du  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  contenoit  en  substance,  que 
pour  6Titer  les  desordres  que  la  pr6sence  de  Sa  M.  pourroit  causer  dans  la 
villc  de  Londres,  s*il  y  restoit,  qu'il  attendoit,  ou  qu'il  vouloit  que  Sa  M. 
se  retira  ii  Ham,  cette  m^me  matinee,  parcequ'il  devoit  venir  lui-m^me 
en  rille  environ  le  midi,    Ceci  fut  couch6  en  pen  de  paroles,  mais  en 
termes  fort  precis  et  positifs.    Le  Marquis  d'Halifax  ajouta  que  Sa  M. 
pouvoit  prendre  avec  lui  tels  domestiques  qu'il  voudroit,  mais  qu'il  fal- 
loit qu'il  fOt  parti  avant  dix  heures,  et  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  prendroit 
8oin  des  gardes  qu'il  falloit  pour  le  mettre  a  couvert  de  tout  danger.  Le 
Roi,  Toyant  qu'il  n'y  avoit  point  de  remdde,  et  qu'il  6toit  absolument 
entre  leurs  mains,  leur  dit  qu'il  ^toit  content  de  sortir  de  la  ville,  mais 
que  Ham  Hoit  fort  malsain  pour  y  demeurer  Phiver,  et  que  de  plus  il 
n'^tmt  pas  meubl^:  d  quoi  Halifax  r^pliqua  que  les  officiers  du  Roi  pou- 
Toient  le  meubler  en  tr^s  peu  de  temps.    Apris  quelque  discours  sur  ce 
8QJet,  le  Roi  leur  dit  que,  puisqu'il  falloit  qu'il  sortit  de  la  ville,  il  aime- 
roit  mieux  s'eloigner  un  peu  davantage  en  allant  d  Rochester,  oil  il  y 
avott  encore  quelque  peu  d'infanterie  des  troupes  de  Sa  M.,  dontil  pour- 
roit se  servir  pour  gardes,  et  qui  etoit  le  lieu  que  le  Prince  lui  avoit 
marqu^  pour  y  demeurer  dans  la  lettre  qu'il  lui  avoit  £crite  par  Zulis- 
len:  d  quoi  ils  r6pondirent  qu'ils  representeroient  I'affaire  au  Prince 
d'Orange,  dont  ils  feroient  savoir  les  intentions  d  Sa  Majeste  d  neuf 
heures  du  matin,  mais  qu'il  falloit  qu'il  se  mft  en  etat  pour  partir  d  ce 
temps-Id.    lis  revinrent  pr^cisement  a  I'heure  nomm^e  avec  la  reponse, 
qui  ^toit  que  le  Prince  consentoit  que  Sa  M.,  iroit  d  Rochester,  mais 
qu'il  enverroit  de  ses  troupes  avec  lui  pour  lui  servir  de  gardes,  et  ils 
chargirent  en  m^me  temps  le  Comte  de  Solmes  d'en  envoyer.    Le  Roi 
avoit  d^jd  donn^  ordre  de  tenir  pr^ts  ses  barges,  ses  carrosses  et  ses  che- 
iraux,  et  aussitot  qu'on  convint  que  Rochester  seroit  le  lieu  o\i  Sa  M.  se 
retiroit,  il  donn6  ordre  a  ses  carrosses  et  ses  chevaux  de  selle,  avec  les 
gardes  du  corps  du  Prince  d'Orange  qui  devoient  accompagner  Sa  M., 
de  passer  par  le  Pont  de  Londres  pour  I'attendre  d  Gravesend:  mais  le 
Marquis  d'Halifax  s'y  opposa  avec  chaleur,  disant  que  s'ils  passoient  par 
la  ville  de  Londres,  que  cela  pourroit  causer  quelque  d^sordre,  et  mou- 
voir  de  la  compassion  dans  le  peuple,  et  qu'il  falloit  qu'ils  passassent  la 
riviere  par  le  Bac  de  Lambeth.    Le  Roi  repondit  que  le  vent  irtoit  si 
grand  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  qu'avec  bien  de  la  peine  passer  dans  cet  en- 
droit,  et  que  de  plus  il  leur  falloit  tant  de  temps  pour  passer  de  cette 
inani^re  par  le  Bac  qu'ils  n'arrivcroient  d  Gravesend  que  long-tems 
aprds  que  Sa  M.  y  descenderoit  par  eau.    Ce  seigneur  ne  se  contenta 
pas  des  raisons  que  le  Roi  liii  donna,  mais  insista  sur  ce  qu'il  avoit  dit 
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avec  beaucoup  de  hauteur,  pour  ne  rien  <Ure  de  plus.  Le  CkMnte  de 
Shrewsbury  fut  beaucoup  plus  raisonnable  sur  ce  point,  car  iL  aToaa  que 
ce  que  le  Roi  avoit  dit  ^toit  veritable,  et  conseutit  aL  ce  que  Sa  M«  de- 
nandoit.  Ainsi  le  Roi  fit  partir  ses  carrosses  et  chevaux  de  selle  par  la 
ville,  et  partit  lui-meme  par  eau,  ayaut  pour  sa  garde  an  cafatiaike  et 
cent  homines  des  gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  etoient  dans  des  ^tits 
bateaux  devant  et  derri^re  la  barge  o\i  ^toit  Sa  M.;  mais  ces  gardes  fa- 
rent  si  long- terns  a  s'embarquer,  qu'une  bonne  partie  de  la  maree  ^tant 
pass^e,  le  Roi  n^arriva  d  Gravesend  qu'a.  sept  henres  du  soir»  et  ainsi  fat 
oblige  d'y  coucher.  Le  lendemain  matin  il  re9«t  un  passeport  en  blanc 
qu'il  avoit  fait  demander  au  Prince  d'Orange  pour  envoyer  un  cooirier 
a  la  Reine,  qu'il  croyoit  d^ja  debarqu^e  en  France  arec  le  Prince  de 
GaUes.  La  nuit  que  le  Roi  coucha  a  Gravesend  les  gardes  du  Prince 
d'Orange  I'observ^rent  de  fort  pres,  mais  quand  Sa  M.  Tint  i  Rochester, 
ils  ne  le  gard^rent  pas  si  etroitement,  ce  qui  confirma  le  Roi  dans  Popi- 
mon  qu'il  avoit,  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  seroit  fort  use  que  Sa  Majeste 
^chappat  de  leurs  aiains,  et  que  la  m€me  personne  qui  lui  avoit  porte  ie 
passeport  pour  un  courrier,  avoit  aussi  porte  des  ordres  au  capitune  des 
gardes  de  ne  point  observer  Sa  M.  de  pres;  car  ils  mirent  des  sentinelles 
eeulement  aux  portes  qui  regardoient  la  rue,  et  n'en  mirent  point  d  une 
porte  de  derri^re  qui  regardoit  la  riviere.  Et  quoique  Sa  Majeste  ne 
doutoit  aucunement  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  ne  souhaita  dans  ce  temps-la 
qu'il  se  retira  d'ei\tre  ses  mains,  le  Roi  persista  ntonmoins  dans  la  resty- 
lution  qu'il  avoit  prise  de  tUcher  de  passer  en  France,  ^tant  bien  per- 
suade que  s'il  manquoit  cette  occasion,  le  Prince  d'Orange  se  aerraoit 
de  quelque  autre  moyen  pour  s'en  defaire.  Le  Roi  arriva  i  Rochester 
le  19.  au  matin,  et  y  rests  jusqu'au  22.  au  soir$  plusieurs  des  (Meiers  de 
sa  maison  et  de  I'arm^e  I'avoient  accompagu^;  corome  Milord  A^van, 
Milord  Dunbarten,  Milord  AiLesbury,  Milord  Lichfield,  gentilshommes 
de  sa  chambre,  comme  aussi  trois  de  la  chambre  du  lit,  savoir,  Fantray, 
Griffin,  et  Bidolph;  quelques  officiers  gen^raux  de  I'armee,  comme  left 
S"  Fenwick  et  Sackville,  marechaux  de  camp,  le  Chevalier  Jean  Tal- 
bot, brigadier,  et  le  S'  Sutherland,  marshal  de  logis  general  de  la  cava- 
lerie;  lesquels  rendirent  leurs  commissions  au  Roi,  ce  qu^avoient  £uc 
plusieurs  autres  avant  que  Sa  M.  partit  de  Londres,  comme  Milord 
Newburgh,  Milord  Griffin,  Milord  Lichfield,  les  S"  Griffin,  Fautray,  et 
autres.  Le  Roi  avoit  cependant  des  avis  tous  les  jours  qui  I'informoient 
de  tout  ce  qui  se  passoit  a  Londres,  oil  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  con- 
voque  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques  les  pairs,  tant  eccl^siastiques  que  laiques, 
dont  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  etoient  en  ville  I'all^rent  trouver:  I'Axche- 
v^ue  de  Cantorberie  n'y  vouloit  point  alter  n^nmoins,  disant  qu'il  ne 
verroit  pas  le  Prince  d'Orange  pendant  que  le  Roi  etoit  detenu  sous  une 
garde,  et  n'etoit  point  en  liberty.  Le  lendemain  les  susdits  pairs  s'as- 
sembl^rent  dans  la  Chambre  des  Seigneurs  a  Westminster,  et  par  ce  qui 
s'y  passa  le  Roi  trouva  plus  de  raison  que  jamais  de  se  retirer.  II  est 
vrai  que  plusieurs,  tant  des  Ev6ques  que  d'autres,  qui  ne  vouloient  que 
du  bien  a  Sa  M.,  tach^rent  de  le  persuader  ou  de  ne  se  point  retirer  de 
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tout)  oa  an  inoiUs  de  ne  point  sortir  d'Angleterre,  mais  de  se  cacher  pour 
voir  ce  qui  arriveroitj  et  le  S'  Brady,  uA  de  ses  medecins,  le  vint  trou- 
Ter  de  la  part  de  quelques  una  de  ses  amis,  avec  des  raisons  par  6crit 
pour  lui  persuader  la  m^me  chose.  Milord  Middleton,  qui  j  6toit  pre- 
sent, ktfnt,  du  m^me  sentiment;  mais  le  Roi  s'etant  entretenu  avec  lui 
sur  cette  mati^re,  il  avoua  enfin  qu'il  etoit  convaincu  par  les  raisons  que 
le  Roi  lui  apporta,  qu^l  n'javoit  aucune  surete  pour  Sa  Majesty  de  res- 
ter  plus  loog-tems  en  Angleterre,  et  qu'aucun  homme  de  bon  sens  ne  le 
lui  pouvoit  conseiiler.  Apris  cela  le  Roi  r^solut  absolument  de  se  reti- 
rer  au  plutdt,  mais  il  ne  put  ex^cuter  son  dessein  que  le  22.*  au  soir: 
Sa  M.  avoit  raison  d'appr^hender  I'assemblee  des  Seigneurs  i  West- 
minster, et  dejd  on  le  vint  dire  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  envoj^  un 
ordre  au  Lord  Maire  et  i  la  cour  A^ Aldermen  de  la  ville  de  Londres 
pour  ne  point  administrer  le  serment  de  fidelit6  et  le  test  au  commun 
eonseil  de  la  ville,  qui  devoit  6tre  ^lu  le  jour  de  S.  Thomas,  et  pour  les 
autoriser  d'agir  en  quality  de  conseillers  sans  I'avoir  pr^te. 

Cependant  le  Capitaine  Macdonel  viot  avertir  le  Roi  que  le  Capitaine 
Trevanion  6toit  venu  avec  sa  chaloupe,  et  que  toutes  choses  etoient  pra- 
tes; le  Roi  li-dessus  r6solut  de  partir  cette  nuit  avant  minuit,  mais  Sa 
M.  tronva  ^-propos  avant  partir,  de  mettre  par  ecrit  une  partie  des  rai- 
sons qui  I'oblig^rent  de  prendre  cette  resolution,  et  de  laisser  des  or- 
dres  pour  fiure  public  cet  ecrit  aprfes  son  depart:  il  ^toit  con9u  en  ces 
termes:-^ 

^  Fersonne  ne  doit  hixt  surpris  que  j'aie  song6  a  me  retirer  pour  la  se- 
c«nde  fois.  Pavois  raison  d'attendre  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  en  useroit 
un  pen  mieux  qu'il  n'a  fait  apres  la  lettre  que  je  lui  avois  ecrite  par  Mi- 
lord Feversham,  et  les  instructions  dont  j 'avois  charge  ce  seigneur. 
Mais,  au  lieu  d'une  reponse  telle  que  j'avois  raison  d'esperer,  quel  traite- 
ment  ne  devois-je  attendr^  de  lui  apr^s  la  mani^re  dont  il  en  a  us^e  4 
mon  ^ard?  II  ne  s'estpas  contents  de  faire  arrSter  ce  comte,  contre 
le  droit  des  gens;  il  a  envoy6  de  ses  propres  gardes  k  onze  heures  du 
soir  pour  se  saisir  de  toutes  les  avenues  de  Witehall,  sans  m^en  avoir 
donn^  aucun  avis.  II  m'a  envoye  par  trois  seigneurs  (Halifax,  Shrews- 
bury, et  Delamcr,)  k  une  heure  apris  minuit,  lorsque  j'etois  couch6,  une 
esp^ce  d\)rdre  de  sortir  de  mon  propre  palais  le  m^me  matin  avant  midi. 
Apr^  tout  cela,  comment  pouvois-je  croire  que  j'etois  en  suret6  pendant 
q«e  j'etois  au  pouvoir  d'un  homme  qui  non  seulement  m'avoit  traits  de 
la  sorte,  et  s'etoit  empar6  de  mes  royaumes  sans  que  je  lui  en  avois 
donn^  aucune  occasion,  mais  qui  de  plus,  dans  sa  premiere  declaratiop, 
xn'avoit  charge  de  tout  ce  que  la  malice  pent  inventer  de  plus  noir  dans 
Particle  qui  parle  de  la  naissance  de  mon  fils?  Je  m'en  rapporte  non 
seulement  i  tons  ceux  qui  me  connoissent,  mais  a  lui-m6me,  si,  en  leur 
conscience,  ou  eux  on  hii  me  peuvent  soup9onner  d'une  supposition  si 
detestable,  ou  d'avoir  si  pen  de  sens  commun  ^ue  de  me  laisser  surpren- 
dre  daos  une  alBure  de  -cette  nature.    Que  pouvois-je  done  attendre  d'un 
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homme  qtti  a  ikchb  par  toutes  sortes  d'artifice  de  me  iatre  paaeer  dans 
I'esprit  de  mon  peuple  et  de  tont  le  monde  ponr  le  pins  mechaot  de  tirat 
les  homines?— et  on  ne  volt  que  trop  par  la  defection  gtokale  de  mea 
armies  et  de  toute  la  nation  quels  effets  cela  a  d^jl  produit.  Caiaine  je 
ne  suis  pas  sujet  a  personne,  il  m'est  naturel,  comme  a  tous  les  Vwokniea, 
de  t&cher  de  me  tenir  dans  an  6tat  de  liberte;  et  quoique  j'ue  ^u- 
ueura  fois  libremen  expose  ma  vie  pour  le  bien  et  llioiineiir  de  moa 
pi^js,  et  que  je  sois  encore  pr£t  de  faire  la  meme  ckoee  (n'^tant  pu  en- 
core si  Ag6  que  je  n'eqp^  d^ivrer  I'Angleterre  de  Teflclavage  sons 
laquelle  elle  est  pr^te  a  tomber,)  je  ne  crois  pas  neanmoins  qn'il  sok 
d-propos  de  m'exposer  d'etre  mis  en  prison,  en  sorte  que  je  n^aiie  pas  la 
liberte  d'execnter  ce  dessein.  C'est  pourquoi  je  me  retire,  mab  de  idle 
maniere  que  je  serai  fort  proche,  pour  dtre  pr^t  a  revenir  loraqve  la  na- 
tion ouvrira  ses  yeux  pour  reconhoitre  combien  elle  a  ete  tromp^  soos 
les  sp^cieux  pretextes  de  religion  et  de  liberty.  J'espire  qve  Dien  de 
son  infinie  misericorde  touchera  le  cosur  de  ces  peuples,  les  feia  voir  ea 
quel  pitojable  etat  ils  se  trouvent,  et  les  disposera  si  bien  qu'on  poisse 
convoquer  un  parlement  legitime,  que  lit,  entre  autres  choses  ntoea- 
saires,  iis  consentiront  a  une  liberty  de  conscience  pour  tons  lea  Protes- 
tants Nonconformistes,  et  qu'on  y  aura  assez  d'egard  a  ceux  de  na 
religion  que  de  leur  accorder  de  pouvoir  vivre  sans  £tre  inquietes  et  pai- 
siblement,  comme  de  boos  Anglois  et  de  bons  Cbretiens  doivent  vivre; 
sans  etre  obligto  de  se  transplanter  burs  de  leur  patrie,  ce  qui  ies  aiBi- 
|;eroit  d'autant  qu'ils  I'aiment  vtiritablement.  Et  j'en  appelle  &  tons  les 
gens  de  bon  sens,  et  qui  ont  fait  quelque  attention  sur  nos  affiures,  s?V\  j 
a  Hen  qui  puisse  tant  contribuer  k  rendre  I'Angleterre  floiiasante  que  la 
liberty  de  conscience:  c'est  pourquoi  quelques  una  de  nos  voisids  appra* 
Kendent  si  fort  qu'on  I'accorde.  * 

'  Je  pourrois  ajouter  plusieurs  choses  pour  appn jer  tout  ce  que  j'ai  dit, 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  ici  le  temps*' 

Le  Roi  fit  voar  cet  ecnt  a  Milord  Middleton  apr^  le  soupe,  et  le  cbar- 
gea  de  le  faire  imprimer  quand  il  seroit  a  Londres;  mais  Sa  M.  ne  le 
laissa  pas  avec  lui,  mais  avec  Milord  Duobarton,  qui  6toit  gentilkomme 
de  aa  chambre  de  garde,  pour  etre  par  lui  rendu  a  Milord  Middleton  le 
lendemaiD,  le  Roi  ne  trouvant  pas  n-propos  que  Pon  sOt  qu'il  avmt  com- 
munique 4  ce  seigneur  son  intention  de  se  retirer:  le  Roi  le  dit  aMiloid 
Litchfield  qu'il  connoissoit  pour  homme  d'honneur,  et  qui  avoit  demenri 
ferme  dans  sa  fidelity  dans  toutes  les  occasions.  Sa  M.  fut  oblige  de 
communiqueraussi«on  desaein  a  Milord  Alisbury,  pour  le  tenir  ploi 
aecret;  car,  comme  il  ^toit  un  des  gentiishommes  de  la  chambre  et 
qu'il  J  vottloit  coucher  cette  m^me  nuit,  ses  valets  anroient  6te  dana  la 
chambre  par  laquelle  Sa  M.  devoit  passer,  si  elle  n'avoit  prevenu  cda 
en  parlant  d  ce  seigneur.  Le  Roi  done,  ajant  pris  les  mesures  neces- 
saries, alia  se  coucher  a  son  heure  ordinaire,  et  quand  la  compagnie  etoic 
netir^  il  se  releva  tout  aussitdt,  et  s'etant  habiU6 ,  sortit  par  un  eacalier  de 
derrike,  et  passa  par  le  jardin,  oQ  il  trouva  le  Capitaine  Macdonel,  qui 
i'emmcna  i  I'endroit  ad  le  Capitaine  Trevanion  I'attendoit  avec  aa  cha- 
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lovpe  bien  ^uip^,  dans  laquelle  le  Roi  entra,  et  partit  envinm  immtit, 
n'ajant  avec  lui  que  le  Due  de  Berwick,  le  S'  BidolpH,  et  les  deux  capi- 
taines.  lis  ramirent  pour  aller  k  bord  d'un  bateau  de  p^cheur,  qui  avoit 
ordre  de  le8  attendre  un  pen  dehors  le  fort  de  Sheernesse;  mais  le  vent 
contraire  6toit  si  fort  qu'il  ^toit  six  heures  du  matin  avant  qu'ils  pussent 
arriver  au  Swale,  et  ayant  vent  et  maree  contre  eux,  il  6toit  impossible 
d'arriver  a  Pendroit  o\l  le  b&teau  avoi t  ordre  de  les  attendre,  de  sorte  qu'iU 
furent  oblig6s  dialler  n^ccssairement  d  bord  de  quelqu'un  des  vaisseaux 
qui  etoient  dans  le  Swale,  pour  avoir  quelque  refraichissement  poor 
leurs  gens,  et  y  rcster  josqu'a  ce  que  la  maree  tourneroit,    Le  Capitaine 
Trevanion  proposa  au  Roi  d'aller  a  bord  d'un  vaisseau  Hambourgeois 
qui  y  fetoit,  mais  le  Roi,  ne  goutant  pas  cette  proposition,  lui  dit  qu'il 
Taudroit  peut-fitre  mieux  qu'il  mont&t  son  vaisseau  la  Henrietta,  qui 
etoit  aussi  la:  le  capitaine  r6pondit  que,  quoiqu'il  pouvoit  rtpondre  pour 
la  fidelite  de  ses  officiers,  il  ne  le  pouvoit  pas  pour  celle  de  ses  matelotsj 
8ur  quoi  le  Roi  r^solut  d*aller  ii  bord  de  I'Aigle,  un  brulot  dont  le  S«;  Wil- 
ford  ^toit  capitaine,  que  Sa  M.  connoissoit  pour  dtre  honn^te  homme,  et 
qu'il  ^it  maitre  de  ses  matelots,  les  ayant  commande  plusieurs  ann^es* 
lis  mont^rent  done  sur  ce  vaisseau,  et  y  demeur^rent  jusques  d  ce  qu'il 
fut  grand  jour,  qu'ils  appcr^urent  leur  vusseau  a  I'ancre,  et  non  pas  loin 
d'eux,  ayant  et^  oblige  de  quitter  I'en^roit  oil  on  I'avoit  ordonnS  de  tes- 
ter il  cause  du  mauvais  temps  qu'il  avoit  fait     Le  Roi  monta  enfin  ce 
petit  vaisseau,  quoique  le  vent  fut  fort  grand j  et  emmena  avec  lui  la 
chaloupe  et  I'^qiiipage;  ils  attach^rent  la  chaloupe  par  une  corde  a  leiir 
Taisseao*     Ce  fut  le  Sieur  Gardiner,  lieutenant,  qui  en  avoit  eu  soin  de 
ce  bateau,  et  qui  I'avoit  pourvu  d'armes  a  feu  et  de  grenades,  de  sorte 
qu'6taBt  en  tout  vingt  hommes  sur  bord,  ils  etoient  assez  forts  pour  re- 
pousser  aucUn  des  petits  b&timens  qui  rddoient  de  ce  cote-la,  cherchant 
pour  prendre  et  piller  les  Catholiques  ou  autres  fideles  serviteurs  du  Roi 
qui  t&choient  d  se  sauver.    Quand  ils  furent  descendus  aussi  bas  que 
Buoy  du  Nore,  it  soufla  si  fort  qu'ils  ne  purent  descendre  plus  bas,  le 
vent  6tant  Est-nord-est,  et  fort  grand,  de  sorte  qu'ils  furent  obliges  de 
xnouiller  I'ancre  sur  !a  c6te  d^Essex:  le  vent  continua  fort  violent  tout 
ce  jour-li,  qui  6toit  Dimanche,  mais  il  Be  le  fat  pas  tant  la  nuit,  de 
sorte  qu'ils  descendirent  jusqu'au  Buoy  de  Redsand,  oil  ils  mouilldrent. 
Le  lendemaitt,  6tant  Lundi,  il  fit  assez  beau  temps,  et  lAs  mirent  i  U 
Yoile  de  grand  matin,  se  proposant  de  passer  par  le  derriire  le  Sable  des 
Godwins,  et  non  pas  de  passer  par  les  I>unes;  mais  la  mar^e  ttoit  si 
forte  contre  eux  qu'ils  ne  purent  pas  prendre  eette  route,  et  ainsi  furent 
obliges  de  passer  par  les  Dunes,  ce  qu'ils  erurent  plus  sdr  de  risquer 
plntdt  d'y  mouiller  I'ancre.    II  6toit  fort  remarquable  que  pendant  tout 
ce  jour  ils  ne  virent  pas  un  seul  vaisseau  sous  voile,  i  m^nie  qvlls  ne 
yirent  que  sept  b&timens,  tant  grands  que  petits,  d  I'ancre  aux  Dunes* 
oi^  il  y  a  ordinairement  g^nd  nombre.    Au  soir,  comme  il  commen9oit 
il  faire  nmr,  ils  douUirent  la  pointe  de  Douvres;  il  tomba  de  la  neige 
vers  les  six  heures,  le  vent  6tant  i  I'est.    Environ  les  onze  heures  il  fit 
clair  de  lane,  et  ils  dccouvrirent  la  haute  terre  de  France  enviroii  idtiix 


lieueB  d'eux;  et  s'etant  un  pea  approchte,  ila  troaY^rent  que  c'etoit 
Grisn^,  qui  est  entre  Calais  et  Boulogne:  ils  firent  done  vcnle  pov  eo- 
trer  dans  la  Baye  de  Boulogne,  ne  pouvant  arriyer  ^  Calais,  et  ajaot 
mouill^  devant  Ambleteuse,  ils  trouvirent  un  vaisseaa  de  guerre  Fran- 
fais  dans  la  rade.  Ik  alUrent  a  terra  enTiron  lea  trois  heores  dt  VAidn, 
Mardi,  jour  de  Noel,  vieux  style."* 

Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  nous  a  fait  I'honneur  de  nous  donner  de  aa  laua 
cet  #crit,  qui  contient  son  depart  d'Angleterre,  qu^  a  lui-m^me  fait  & 
la  tris  humble  priire  que  nous  primes  la  liberty  de  lui  en  ikire  a  aon  re- 
tour  d'Irlande  au  15.  Aodt,  1690.  Sa  Majesty,  en  noua  remettant  ea 
presence  de  la  Reine  au  mois  de  Juillet  de  I'ann^^e  suivante,  nous  & 
I'hbnneur  de  nous  dire  qu'il  6toit  tout  i  £ut  chagrin  d'avoir  ^te  a  iing- 
terns  i  nous  le  donner,  mais  que  c'etoit  le  traducteur  qui  ^toit  cause  de 
ce  retardement  et  les  affaires  qu'il  avoit  eu. 

Quelques  semaines  apr^  nous  avoir  €4)nfie  cet  6crit,  Sa  Majeste  noasf 
fit  I'honneur  de  nous  dire  qu'elle  nous  avoit  voulu  donner  cette  marque 
de  son  affection,  ne  desirant  pas  que  personne  le  vit,  et  que  nous  juge- 
rions  bien  qu'il  y  avoit  plusieurs  choses  qui  devoient  etre  tenues  secretes 
et  sous  le  silence;  qu'en  les  Marquant  il  avoit  voulu  observer  la  veiitf 
et  ne  nous  rien  celery  et  que  ces  choses  s'etoient  fiiites  plutot  par  la  sur- 
prise oxi  il  s'etoit  trouv6  d'un  ^v6nement  si  peu  attendu;  et  que  a  c'etrnt 
d  recommencer  il  ne  les  feroit  pas;  et  que  sMl  avoit  eu  meme  le  temps  a 
se  reconnoitre  dans  I'^trange  accablement  et  surprise  ou  il  s'etoit  troiive» 
il  auroit  pris  d'autres  inesures;  mais  que  celles  de  venir  euFmikce  etm- 
ent  tr^  justes  pour  la  surete  de  sa  personne,  par  rapport  a  ce  qa^  doit 
i  sa  religion,  i  la  Reine,  au  Prince  de  Galles,  et  a  ses  peuples;  c'est  ce 
que  Sa  Majeste  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  me  dire. 

•  En  notre  Francois  c'est  4  Janvier,  1689. 

f  Les  Dames  Reli(peuse8  de  la  Visitation  dc  ChaiDot. 
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Sidt  de  la  mort  du  feu  Boi  d'Angleterre  Charles  IL^  icrit  tres-fidih- 
ment  apris  wu  convenaiion  que  le  Roi  eon  frere^  Jacques  Second^ 
ntms  fit  Vhonneur  d^avoir  avec  le  eommunauU,  en  presence  de  la 
JReine  son  ipouse^  &  10.  Septembre^  1692.  LHmprimi  dee  sentiments 
dufeu  Roy  sur  notre  sainie  religion^  que  le  Roy  d  ce  present  a  bien 
votdu  copier  de  sa  propremmn  pour  Pattester  comme  tris-vSriiable, 
dannera  encore  plus  de  croyance  au  ditaU  que  nous  ferons  icidela 
mart  de  ce  grand  Prince. 

IfB  10.  Septembre,  1692,  jour  de  Panniversaire  de  la  feue  Reine  notr^ 
auguste  fondatrice,  le  Roi  d'Asgleterre  arriva  ici  sur  les  11  heures  da 
matin.  11  alia  d'abord  ii  rappartement  de  la  Reine  son  Spouse,  qui 
6toit  Tenue  coucher  le  jour  de  la  Nativity  de  Notre  Dame.  Leurs  Ma- 
jesty Tinrent  ensemble  a  la  graude  tiibune,  oii  la  communaut^  6toit  as- 
semblee;  nous  y  dimes  I'aude  des  morts  en  psalmodie  haute,  aux  quelles 
leurs  Majest^s  assisterent  (la  yeille  la  Reine  kyott  6t£  aux  trois  noc- 
turnes des  matines.)  Monseigneur  I'fiv^ue  de  Die  c^l^bra  la  messe 
des  morts,  un  des  aumosniers  de  la  Reine  I'a  dit  apr^s,  leurs  Majesty 
les  entendirmt  toutes  deux,  et  furent  diner  ensuite.  Le  Roy  ordonna 
aprds  6tre  sorti  de  table,  qu'on  fit  entrer  Monseigneur  de  Die,  et  qu'on 
fit  ajq^eller  la  communaut6.  Ce  prHat,  en  entrant  dans  la  grande  chambre 
oH  ^toient  leurs  Majesty,  fit  trois  profondes  r^y^rences  jusqix'a  la  terre^ 
le  Roi  et  la  Reine  ^toient  yenus  au-devant  de  luy  jusqu'a  la  moiti^  de 
la  chambre:  la  Reine  lui  dit  qu'elle  avoit  entendue  sa  messe  le  jour  de 
PAssomption,  qu'elle  ne  I'ayoit  point  fait  entrer,  parcequ'elle  ne  fesoit 
point  entrer  d'homme;  qu'elle  avoit  6t^  bien  fi^chee  ne  I'avoir  point  yu 
au  parloir,  mais  qu'elle  n'en  avoit  point  eu  le  tems;  qu'elle  avoit  charge 
notre  m^e  de  lui  dire.  Le  Roi  demande  d  la  Reine  si  c'etoit  a  la 
demidre  fdte  de  PAssomption;  sa  Majesty  r6pondit  que  ouy. 

Le  Roi  s'informa  en  quel  epdroit  du  Dauphin^  ^toit  Pev#ch^  de  Die* 
M.  PEv^que  repondit  que  c'6toit  entre  Ambrun  et  Gap,  c'est  oil  sont  les 
ennemis.  Justement,  Sire,  reprit  le  pr6lat.  Je  suis  surpris,  ajouta  le 
Roi,  qu'un  prince  Catholique  comme  Monsieur  de  Savoye,  et  des  g6n6- 
raux  de  I'Emp^reur  et  du  Roi  d^Espagne,  aient  mis  un  gouvemeur 
Huguenot  dans  Ambruni  et  trms  regiments  Protestants:  mais^  que  pr6- 
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tendent-ils  fidre?  Car  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  garder  cea  yilles;  si  le  Roi  de 
France,  dit  la  RoDe,  ne  lea  a  pu  defendre,  lea  ennemia  le  {Kmnvot  eo- 
core  moina.  lis  ne  pr^tendent,  dit  le  Roi,  que  rayager  le  payi;  et  ne 
nous  lien  iaisser  do  tout,  ajouta  I'Evesquej  et  ae  vanter,  r^pritlaReine^ 
d'etre  entr6  en  France*  Monsieur  I'Ev^que  d'Ambnin  a  Eutdeamer- 
▼eillea  pendant  le  siege  de  sa  ville.  II  a  €t6  autreftHs  a  la  guerre,  et 
4toit  colonel.  11  s'appelle  JenKs,  dit  le  Roi,  et  est  neveu  do  Tieox  Jen- 
lis:  ce  qui  est  a  craindre,  dit  M.  de  Die,  c^est  qu'il  j  a  beaocoop  d'Ha- 
guenoti  dans  le  Dauphin^,  et  que  la  irille  de  Die  I'est  tovte  endure. 
Comment?  dit  la  Reine,  n'y  a-t-il  point  dans  tous  ces  faux  conyertis 
quelqu'un  qui  le  soit  v^ritablement  ?  Peut-6tre  qoarante,  r^liqua 
I'Ev^ue,  qui  le  sont  parfaitement:  mais  qu'est-ce  que  ce  petit  nombre 
dans  tout  une  ville  ?  Elle  avoit  it6  autrefois  trb  Catholique,  et  now 
avons,  dit-il,  quatorze  Ev^ues  CathoHques,  et  tout  d'un  coup,  en  ua 
seul  jour,  toute  la  ville  se  fit  Huguenots.  U  n'j  eut  que  les  femnea 
qui  demeur^rent  Catholiques  pres  de  dix  ans;  mais  enfin  elles  sofvirent 
Pexemple  de  leurs  maris,  quoique  mauvais.  Die  est  un  des  plus  anciens 
^▼^h4s  de  France.  Les  mors  de  la  ville  ont  ii€  blitis  par  Joka-C^sar; 
et  quand  il  en  parloit,  il  I'a  nommoit  la  Ville  d  Cent  Tours  pareeqa'il 
7  en  a  autant  autour  des  murs  de  la  ville.  Je  m^attenda  que  \t»  enne- 
mis  abateront  tout.  C'est  un  grand  dommage,  dit  la  Reine,  de  demdlir 
une  si  grande  antiquite.  Quand  je  pr^he  fi  nos  Huguenots,  dit  le 
pr^lat,  je  les  prie  de  considerer  la  suite  des  €v6qaes  qui  ont  goovem^ 
notre  Eglise  depuis  1500  ans,  qui  ont  toujours  enseigu^  une  m^me 
doctrine,  et  qu'il  n'j  a  que  depuis  environ  un  si^de  qu'eox-mteie,  sans 
aucune  raison,  en  ont  embrass^  une  si  difflSrente,  qui  n'es  antons^  que 
par  le  libertinage.  8i  ces  faux  Catholiques  se  joignent  aux  troupes  de 
Monsieur  de  Savoye  toute  la  province  sera  perdue.  lis  ont  re^u  des 
avis  des  Huguenots  de  Geneve,  qui  leur  ont  rnand^  de  se  bien  garder 
de  prendre  parti  dans  cette  guerre,  parceque  ce  n^en  £toit  pas  une  de 
religion,  mais  d'etat  etde  prince  a  prince,  et  qu'ils  demeurassent  toa- 
jours  fiddles  au  Roi.  Je  ne  m'attendois  pas  &  un  ausst  b<m  conaeil,  dit 
la  Reine,  car  Geneve  est  la  retraite  de  tous  les  ren^gats.  Sa  Majesty 
demanda  ensuite  si  nous  avions  une  maison  de  notre  institut  dans  Die. 
Non  paa  dans  la  ville  ^piscopalle,  r^pondit  le  pr^at,  mais  dana  Crest, 
qui  eat  une  ville  de  mon  diocese:  Elles  ont  bien  peur,  dit  la  Reine. 
Une  peur  ^pouvantable,  reprit  Monsieur  de  Die:  elles  vooloient  aortir, 
mais  le  gouvemeur  les  en  a  emp^^,  et  jVi  6crit  par  le  dernier  ordi- 
naire qu'on  les  laissAt  sortir.  8a  Majesty  parut  surpiis.  Dea  religiea- 
ses  sorties,  dit-elle$  et  o\i  iront  elles  ?  Dans  une  des  leurs  maisons  & 
Lyon,  dit  le  pr^lat,  qui  assur^ment  les  recevroit.  La  Reine  denunda 
a'U  y  en  avoit  i  Ambrun.  Notre  mere  r^pondit  que  ooy,  qu'ont  elles 
fiut  quand  la  ville  s'est  rendue  et  pendant  le  si^e.  Notre  mire  dit, 
que  le  Marquia  de  Larray  avoit  mand6  il  aa  belle-soeur  religieose  c6aiu, 
que  dana  la  capitulation  il  avoit  mis  que  leur  monast^  seroit  con- 
serve, et  qu'il  les  avoit  recommand^  lui-mtoe  i  M.  de  Savoye.  H 
doit  bien  connottre  I'ordre,  r^pondit  la  Reine;  U  en  a  plaaievra  i 
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lans  ses  ^tats,  et  c'est  m^me  oii  il  a  commence*    Si  la  saison  ^toit 
xioins  availed,  dit  le  Roi,  il  seroit  i  craindre  que  les-  ennemis  n'allassent 
)lus  avant  dans  le  Dauphin^,  mais  pr^sentement  il  faut  qu'ils  s'en  retour- 
lent  devant  qu'il  soil  ua  mois;  et  que  les  oeiges  coromencent  a  tomber: 
^ela  contribuera  a  persuader  les  habitans  de  suivre  le  conseil  des  G6ne- 
^ois;  car  ce  seroit  uq  mauvais  parti  pour  eux,  de  s'<^tre  joints  aux  enne- 
nis,  et  de  les  voir  sitot  se  retirer.    Je  n'aorois  jamids  cru,  ajoata  Mon- 
iieur  de  Die,  <|ue  les  ennemis  eussent  pu  entrer  dans  le  Dauphin^;  ce 
K)nt  des  montagnes  escarp^es,  qu'on  ne  peut  passer  que  par  des  d^filis* 
^linquaote  bomiDes  peuvent  empteher  une  arm^e  entiire,  qui  De  peut 
kasser  qu'un  a  ua.    C'est  pourquoi  on  est  si  effraye  d'y  voir  des  troupes 
Ui-augkes:  en  Flandre  on  est  accoutum^  i  la  guerre,  et  a  d^loger* 
^.ujourd'huy  on  est  dans  une  ville,  demain  on  va  dans  une  autre,  et  puis 
n  netoume  d'od  on  4toit  sorti;  nuds  en  Dauphin^  ce  n'est  pas  de 
Adme;  on  n'y  ajamus  vu  de  guerre.     Apr^s  que  Monsi^  de  Die  eut  6t£ 
in  bon  quart-d'heure  avec  leurs  Majestes,  qui  se  tenoient  toujours  de- 
lout,  la  Reine  fit  une  r£v6rence  au  pr6lat  comme  pour  le  congedier,  le 
Roi  lui  en  fit  une  aussi;  et  s^^tant  I'un  et  I'autre  recommand6s  d  sea 
pri^res,  il  assura  leurs  Majest^B  des  vcbux  cpntinuels  quHl  feroit  pour  1&. 
prosp^rit^  et  U  conservation  de  leurs  sacr^es  personnes,  et  se  retira  de 
A  mdme  manidre  qu'il  6toit  entr^.    Une  partie  de  la  communaut^  6toit 
ians  la  chambre  od  ^toient  le  Roi  et  la  Reine;  le  reste,  qui  6toit  dans  la 
i;rande  antichambre,  entra  apriis  que  Monsieur  de  Die  fut  parti.    Ob  se 
-angea  autour  de  la  grande  chambre;  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  etoient  assis  sur 
xn  canap^;  on  t^moigna  au  Roi  la  joie  que  nous  avions  de  I'honneur  que 
la  Reine  nous  fesoit  de  venir  icy,  que  nous  avions  pris  part  i  celle  denoa- 
Boeurs  de  la  Rue  S.  Antoine,  qui  avoient  eu  I'honneur  de  voir  saMajest6 
la  veille.  On  compta  combien  la  Reine  avoit  vu  des  convents  dans  Paris». 
lepuis  qa'elle  6toit  en  France,  A  elle  n'avoit  pas  6t6  dans  presque  tons*. 
Bile  dit  qu'elle  ne  croyoit  pas  en  avoir  vu  le  quart.    On  les  compta,  et 
>n  en  trouva  vingt  o\i  elle  avoit  6t6.    Une  de  nos  soeurs  dit  que  ce  jour 
i'6toit  pas  seqlement  destine  i  prier  pour  les  morts,  que  nous  aviona 
)ffert  nos  vcbux  et  nos  prieres  pour  leurs  Majest^:  ils  en  t^moign^rent 
tieaucoop  de  satisfaction^  notre  m^re  ajouta,  que  nous  n'avions  pas  moins 
ie  soins  de  prier  pour  feu  Madame  et  pour  le  feu  Roi  d'Angleterre,  de* 
puis  que  nous  avions  6t6  assur^es  que  Dieu  Lui  avoit  fait  le  grace  de  moa- 
rir  Catholique.    Le  Roi  dit  qu^il  en  pouvoit  r6pondre,  neTayantpaa 
quitt^  depuis  qu'il  6toit  tomb^  dans  un  accident  d'apoplexie.    Sur  cela 
la  Reine  fit  signe  a  notre  m^re  de  s'asseoir  par  terre,  et  d'y  faire  mettre 
La^ommunaut^. 

Apr^s  Sa  Majest6  commen9a  le  r6cit  de  la  mort  du  feu  Roi  d'Angle* 
terre,  en  ces  propres  termes:— 

Ce  fut  un  Lundi,  13.  F6vrier  1685,  que  I'apoplexie  le  prit.  J'allai 
dans  sa  chambre  aussitot  quej'eus  apprit  qu'il  6toit  dans  cet£tat;j'y 
trouvai  la  Reine  Douairi^,  le  Due  d'Yorck,  qui  est  de  present  le  Roy» 
le  chancelier,  le  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre:  c'^toit  un  specta- 
cle affreux,  qui  jne  surprit  d'abord.    Le  Roi  ^toit  dans  une  chaise^  un 
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fer  roage  sur  sa  teste,  leg  dents  qn'on  Ini  tenoit  onvertes  i  force.  Qoand 
j'j  eus  deineur6  quelque  terns,  la  R^ine  Douairi^re,  qui  n^voit  encore 
rien  dit,  s'approcha  de  moi,  et  me  dit,  Ma  soeur,  je  rous  prie  de  dire  au 
Due,  qu'il  salt,  comme  moi,  les  sentiments  du  Roi  sur  la  religion  Catbo- 
lique,  de  faire  ce  qu'il  poarra  poor  profiter  de  quelques  bons  momeots* 
.  Apr^  cela  la  Reine  Doauriire  retira.  La  Reine,  qui  ttmt  en  ce  terns 
la  Dnchesse  d'Yorck,  demenra  dans  la  chamlM^  pour  parler  au  Due: 
elle  dit  qu^il  se  passa  pins  d'une  heure  sans  que  ce  Prince  jettit  senle- 
ment  les  jeux  sur  elle,  tant  il  6toit  occap6  de  I'etat  du  Roi  son  A^re: 
enfin  par  hazard  I'ajant  regards,  elle  lui  fit  signe  qu'elle  avoit  quelque 
chose  i  lui  dire.  II  s'approcha,  et  cette  Princesse  lui  dit  ce  que  )a 
Reine  sa  belle-soeur  Payoit  charg6,  11  lui  dit,  Je  le  sais,  je  ne  peiiae 
qu'i  cela. 

Le  premier  m^ecin  jugea  que  si  on  ne  saignoit  promptement  le  Roj, 
il  mourroit  dans  peu  d'heures,  et  qu'il  pourroit  revenir  si  la  saignte 
6toit  faite  a  I'heure  m^me.  (C'est  une  loi  en  Angleterre  qu'on  n'oseroit 
saigner  les  Roys  sans  Favis  des  principaux  ministres  de  son  conseil.) 
Le  medecin  dit  qu'il  n'ignoroit  pas  qu'en  saignant  le  Roi,  il  se  mettoit 
en  danger  qu'on  lui  fit  perdre  la  vie,  mais  qu'il  la  donneroit  rolontiers 
pour  sauver  celle  du  Roi:  en  effet  il  le  saigna  lui-mdme,  et  n'ajant  point 
de  lancette  il  se  servit  d'un  ganif.  Ce  remade  fut  fait  si  a-|»t>pos  quele 
Roi  revint  de  son  apoplexie,  et  on  crut  mdme  qu'il  ^toit  hors  de  danger: 
on  le  coucha  dans  son  lit,  I'Archev^qoe  de  Cantorberie  avec  ceux  de  U 
communion  vinrent  yoir  Sa  Majesty,  et  lui  demanda  s'il  ne  roaloit  pas 
qu'on  lui  apprtAt  la  communion:  le  Roi  dit  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  tempa, 
et  qu'il  le  feroit  avertir.  Get  Archev^que  Protestant  fit  ayec  ses  assis- 
tants des  pri^res  pour  un  malade  (qui  sont  d  ce  que  le  Roi  nous  fit 
I'honneur  de  nous  dire  a  peu-pr^  comme  celles  des  Catholiques,)  ^tant 
presque  toutes  lir6es  duPsautier,  mais  choisies  en  diflf^rents  psaumes. 

Apris  que  les  Protestants  se  furent  retires  sans  avoir  donn^  leur  com- 
munion au  Roi,  qui  I'avoit  refus^,  (le  Roi  nous  dit,)  qu'il  s'^toitap- 
proch^  du  lit  du  Roi  son  fr^re,  et  lui  avoit  dit.  Monsieur,  yous  venez 
de  refuser  la  communion  ^  laProtestante:  voulez-vous  recevoir  celle  des 
Catholiques?  Ah!  dit  ce  Prince  mourant,  je  donnerois  toutes  les 
choses  du  monde  pur  avoir  un  prestre.  Je  vous  en  ferai  venir  nn,  r^- 
pondit  le  Due.  Mais  je  crains,  r6pondit  le  Roi,  que  vous  ne  voas  atti- 
riez  bien  des  afiaires.  N'importe,  dit  le  Prince,  je  veux  bien  tout  ha- 
zarder  en  cette  occasion. 

La  difficult^  ^toit  grande  d'avoir  un  pr^tre.  T\s  avment  6t6  tons 
*c1ia886s  d'Angleterre;  ceux  que  la  Reine  Douairi^re  avoit  dans  sa  n^- 
^son  6toient  Portugais,  etceux  de  la  Duchesse  d'Yorck  Italiens.  Le  Due 
«en  envoys  qu^rir  un  qu'on  avoit  laiss^  dans  le  rojaume  en  consid^raticn 
<le  oe  qu'il  avoit  autrdbis  sauv^  le  Roy  d'Angleterre,  pendant  les  guerres 
deCromwel:  c'^toitun  homme  simple,  et  il  eut  ^tS  a  souhaiter  dans 
une  occasion  si  importante  qu'on  eut  trouve  un  sujet  plus  habile,  pour 
aider  ce  grand  Prince  d  faire  une  bonne  mort 
Le  Roi  continuant  a  nous  en  &ire  le  recit,  dit  que  le  fen  Roi  son  Srire 
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Touloit  qu'il  demeurAt  seul  dans  la  chambre  avec  le  prfrtre,  quHl  avoit 
fait  entrer  par  une  porte  d6rob6e  qui  €toit  au  c6t^  droit  du  lit,  mais  qu*il 
n  Volt  jamais  voulu  j  consentir.    Vous  n'avez  jamais  mieux  fait,  dit  la 
Reine;  puis  qu'ayec  toutes  lea  precautions  que  vous  prites,  et  les  t^moins 
qui  etoient  dans  la  chambre,  on  n'a  pas  laiss^  de  dire  tant  bien  de  sotises. 
Le  Roi  continuant  son  discours,  dit,  II  reata  done  dans  la  chambre  avec 
moi  le  chancelier,  le  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  et  le  grand 
chambellan:  le  Boi  se  confessa,  fit  son  abjuration,  et  re^ut  la  sainte  com* 
munion.    J'ai  un  grand  regret,  nous  dit  la  Reine,  que  ce  bon  pr^tre  ne 
dit  pas  au  feu  Roi  de  faire  cette  action  publiquement,  et  declarer  qu'il 
mouroit  Catholique:  cela  auroit  fait  un  grand  bien  pour  la  religion.   Ma- 
demoiselle Delamotte  dit  i  la  Reine  que  ce  Prince  n'auroit  peut-^tre  pas 
refuse  de  faire  cette  declaration,  puisqu'il  n'hazardoit  rien,  allant  mount-. 
Quand  il  n'auroit  pas  ete*a8sur6  de  mourir,  r^pondit  la  Reine,  je  crois 
qu'il  n'^auroit  pas  refuse  de  la  faire,  si  on  lui  avoit  propos6,  et  ce  bon.pr^- 
ive  apparemment  cnugnoit;  car  apris  qu'il  eut  administre  les  sacrements 
au  Roi,  il  ne  revint  plus.    Une  de  nos  soeurs  dit,  le  pr^tre  craignoit,  et 
le  Due  d'Yorck,  qui  pouvoit  perdre  trois  rojaumes,  ne  craignoit  point. 

Une  des  chosea  du  monde  dont  j'ai  eu  plus  de  peine,  reprit  la  Reine, 
est,  qu'il  n'y  a  point  eu  de  pr6tre  auprte  du  feu  Roi  dupis  qu'il  eut  com- 
muitie  jusqu'i  sa  mort.  Celui  qui  avoit  re^u  son  abjuration  s'6toit  done 
all^  cacher»  dit  Mademoiselle  Delamotte.  Non  pas  se  cacher,  r6pondit 
la  Reine,  mais  on  ne  le  vit  plus*  II  n'j  eut  que  vous,  Monsieur,  addres- 
sant  la  parole  au  Roi  son  mari,  qui.lui  parloit  de  Dieu;  il  fesoit  lui-m^me 
les  actes.  On  demanda  a  Sa  Majeste  si  elle  n'^toit  pas  pr^sente  quand 
le  Roi  mourut.  Non,  dit-elle,  il  j  avoit  m^me  deux  jours  que  je  ne 
I'avois  vu.  La  Reine  Douairiire  alloit  seulement  savoir  de  ses  nouvelles 
tous  les  jours,  mois  elle  ne  lui  parloit  point  I'ai  entendu  dire  ^^puis 
que  le  grand  nombre  de  dames  qn'elle  fesoit  entrer  avec  elle  dans  la 
chambre  du  Roi  I'avoit  incommode;  elle  envoya  Milord  Duras  lui  de- 
mander  pardon  de  sa  part,  et  le  Roi  repondit,  que  c'^toit  a  lui  a  le  faire. 
Sa  maledie  dura  depuis  le  Lundi  matin  jusqu'au  Jeudi  16.  F6vrier,  1685,  , 
qu'il  mourut.  II  me  semble,  dit  la  Reine,  addressant  la  parole  au  Rot 
son  man,  que  vous  m'avez  dit  que  les  Protestants  vinrent  encore  parler 
au  feu  Roi  depuis  qu'il  eut  fait  son  abjuration.  Non,  dit  le  Roi,  je  ne 
Tous  I'ai  point  dit  Rapellez  votre  m^mwe,  r^pond  la  Reine;  je  pense 
que  vous  me  I'avez  dit  Je  n'aj  pas  pu  vous  le  dire,  repondit  le  Roi, 
parceque  cela  n'est  pas  arriv6. 

On  demanda  i  la  Reine  si  I'enterrem^  du  feu  Roi  avoit  €ik  fait  i  la 
Catholique:  elle  dit  que  non;  que  sa  conversion  n'ajant  pas  4te  publique, 
on  n'avoit  pas  os6  rien  changer  i  cette  occasion,  crainte  d^exciter  quel- 
ques  troubles.  La  Reine  ajouta  qu'on  ne  pourroit  s'imaginer  la  presence 
d'esprit  que  le  Roi  avoit  eu  depuis  qu'il  6toit  revenu  de  son  apoplexie; 
qu'il  envisageoit  la  mort  de  sang  froid,  ayant  fiut  ouvrir  les  rideaux^  de 
son  lit  et  les  fen^tres  de  sa  chambre  a  coucher,  pour  voir,  dit-il,  lever  le 
soleil  pour  la  demiire  fiois.    Le  jour  mtmt  de  aa  mort,  et  qu'une  pen* 
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dale  qu'il  avoit  dans  sa  chambre,  qui  ne  se  montoit  qne  tous  les  huit 
jours,  il  se  souvint  que  c'ttoit  celui  qu'il  falloit  le  faire  pour  qa'elie  ne 
fat  par  d^tract^e. 

On  marqua  d  leurs  Majest^s  la  consolation  que  nous  avions  da  rhcit 
quails  nous  avoient  fails  l%onneur  de  nous  faire,  et  de  I'esperance  que 
nous  avions  du  salut  du  feu  Roi. 

On  vint  avertir  qU'il  j  avoit  quelques  dames  de  quality  qui  deman- 
doient  £1  entrer:  leurs  Majest^s  le  pennirent:  il  etoit  deux  heures  et 
demie  quand  la  communaut^  se  retira.  A  la  fin  de  vespres,  Monsiear 
et  Maciame  vinrent  et  amen^rent  ici  pour  la  premiere  fois  Madame  la 
l)uchesse  de  Chartres,  leur  belle-fiUe,  qui  avoit  ^te  mariee  il  y  avoit 
quelques  mois.  Elle  vint  i  PassembUe  qui  se  tient  apr^  Tespres;  et 
apr^s  y  avoir  6te  un  moment,  le  Roi,  la  Reine,  Monsieur  et  Madame, 
Madame  de  Chartres,  et  Mademoiselle  s'en  all^rent. 

Le  10.  Septembre,  1694,  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  nous  fit  l^onneur  de 
venir  pour  assister  au  service  de  la  feue  Reine  sa  m&re,  notre  auguste 
fondatrice,  que  nous  fesons  tous  les  ans  d  pareil  jour,  qui  est  celui  deson 
d^cis.  Sa  Majest6  arriva  s^ans  sur  les  dix  heures  et  un  quart:  die  en- 
tra  seule  et  alia  avec  la  Reine  son  Spouse,  qui  ^tmt  ici  depuis  la  veille 
de  la  f&te  de  la  Nativite  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  a  une  des  tribunes  qui 
donne  sur  le  S^  Sacrement,  entendre  une  messe  d'un  de  leurs  aum^iers. 
A  onze  heures  la  communaut^  se  r^unit  d  la  grande  tribune  pour  cfaanter 
laudea  des  morts,  auxquels  leurs  Majestes  assist^rent,  et  a  la  messe  qui 
se  dit  ensuite,  apr^s  laquelle  on  chanta  le  W)era  et  le  de  jTfo/tmdia.  Toute 
la  c^r^monie  finit  i  midi.  Le  Roi  et  la  Reine  alUrent  voir  une  de  nos 
goeurs  anciennes  qui  ^toit  k  Pinfimerie,  et  y  demeur^rent  plus  d^ln  grod 
quart  d'heure.  Aprfes  ils  allferent  diner  &  l^appartement  de  la  R^ne. 
Leurs  Majestes  permirent  que  la  communattt6  eut  I'honneur  de  les  voir 
diner.  La  Reine  pria  notre  m^re  de  dire  d  nos  soeurs  de  n'aToir  pas  tou- 
jours  les  yeux  enterre,  mais  de  les  lever.  Sa  Majesty  ajouta  que  toutes 
^toient  dans  un  si  grand  s^rieux  quHl  sembloit  qu'elles  6toient  a  des  fii- 
n^railies.  Le  discours  de  leurs  Majestes  pendant  le  repas  fut  de  clioses 
indiffi^rentes.  Le  Roi  dit  qu'il  avoit  fiiit  ses  devotions  le  jour  de  k 
Notre  Dame  aux  J^suttes  de  la  maison  professe,  et  avoit  dfn^  si  leur  r^lec* 
toire;  que  ces  bons  pires  lui  avoit  fait  faire  bonne  chaire  pendant  qu^s 
en  faisoient  une  fort  mauvaise.  Apr^s  le  diner  leurs  Majestes  entrcrent 
dans  la  grande  chambre  de  la  Reine,  oil  ils  s'assirent  sur  un  canape  et  la 
communaut6  i  terre.  Le  Roi  dit:  il  y  a  de  grands  troubles  en  Portugal: 
on  croit  que  le  Roi  de  Portugal  avoit  voulu  obliger  la  Reine  Douairiere 
d'Angleterre  i.  s'habiller  i  la  Portngaise;  que  cette  princesse  j  avoit 
beaucoup  de  pdne,  et  que  toutes  les  dames  de  ce  royaume  avoient  prie 
la  Reine  de  se  joindre  i  la  Reine  d'Angleterre  et  d  elles  pour  obtenir 
que  toutes  les  femmes  fiissent  habill^es  i.  la  Fran9aise;  que  le  Roi  n'aveit 
pu  leur  refuser  leur  demande,  et  qu'a  Pheure  qu'il  ttoit  on  envojmt  des 
tailleurs  de  femmes  et  d'autres  ouvriers  pour  porter  les  modes  de  France. 
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On  dit  que  nous  ^tions  bien  heureuses  de  n'aToir  point  a  ^n  changer. 
Bt  le  Roi  dit  que  souvent  il  pensoit  qu'il  n'y  avoit  d'heureuses  que  lea 
bonnes  religieuses.    On  igouta  qae  le  plus  grand  bonheur  ^toit  de  le 
connoltre  et  de  le  godter  au  point  que  nous  feusions  toutes  par  la  grace 
de  Dien;  que  nous  n'avions  point  de  desire,  et  que  n'en  ayant  point  rien 
ne  noaa  pouToit  faire  de  peine,  puisque,  selon  la  sentence  si  c61^bre  de 
3^  Jean  Climaque,  le  religieux  d6pouill#  de  toutes  choses  est  seigneur  de 
tout  le  monde.    Le  Roi  fit  un  portrait  fort  paturel  des  occupations  des 
Kommea  du  monde,  qui  sont  gouvem^s  par  leurs  propres  passions,  d'am- 
bitions,  d'amour  du  plaisir,  ou  de  Pavarice,  et  conclut  qui  ni  les  uns  ni 
lea  autres  n'^toient  contentes,  parcequ'ils  d^siroient  toujonrs  plus  qu'ils 
n'avoient     La  conversation  tomba  insensiblement  sur  le  bonheur  qu'il 
y  a  de  souffrir  quelque  chose  pour  Dieu.    Ge  grand  prince  dit  les  choses 
du  monde  les  plus  touchantes  et  tes  plus  belles  sur  I'obligation  que  nous 
aTons  de  porter  notre  croix  apr^  notre  Seigneur  qui  avoit  port§  la  sienne 
le  premier,  et  qui  nous  avoit  donn6  I'exemple)  et  il  ajouta  que  J6sus- 
Christ  ne  nous  laissoit  pas  porter  la  n6tre  tout  seul;  quHl  nous  aidoit  i  la 
porter,  parcequll  ne  nous  en  voie  jamais  plus  de  travaux  que.  nous  n'en 
pouTons  soujBrir;  que  c'^toit  en  portant  notre  croix  que  nous  faisions  voir 
I'amour  que  nous  avions  pour  Dieu.    La  Reine  lui  dit,  cela  servoit  sem- 
blablement  par  votre  exemple;  car  ceux  de  vos  sujetsqui  sontdemeur^s  en 
Angleterre  en  repos,  et  jouissant  de  leurs  biens,  sont  r^ardes  comme  des 
sujets  rebeles  et  des  Inches,  puisqu'ils  ne  participent  point  i.  vos  peines; 
et  qu'au  contraire  ceux  qui  vous  ont  suivi  sont  estim^s  comme  de  bona 
et  fiddles  sujets,  qui  partagent  vos  malheures  et  s'exposent  k  tout  pour 
vous  prouver  leur  fid(rlit6:  nous  devons  fake  le  m6me  pour  Dieu.  Le  Roi 
dit  qu'il  avoit  ^t^  la  veille  d  la  chasse  dans  la  for^t  proche  le  convent  des 
Camaldules;  qu'il  avoit  presque  suivi  la  piste  de  ces  S^  religieux,  ayant 
trouv6  de  place  en  place  des  pierres  od  6toient  Merits  des  sentences  de 
I'Ecriture;  qu'il  s'6toit  approche  d'un  rocher  qui  6toit  ferm6  d'uiie  porte 
avec  un  v6rottil  et  un  cadenas,  ce  qui  lui  avoit  fait  croire  qu'il  n'y  avoit 
personne  dedans,  et  que  I'hermite  qui  y  avoit  demeur6  6toit  mort,  car  le 
petit  jardin,  ajouta-t-U,  n'^toit  point  cultiv6,  mais  ^toit  en  friche;  qu'il  y 
avoit  vn  une  croix.    On  dit  qu'on  en  trouvoit  partout,  mais  que  la  diffe- 
rence ^toit  d'y  demeurer  aupr^    Le  Roi  dit  qu'il  avoit  souvent  fait  re- 
flexion a  ce  que  les  hommes  font  pour  se  conserver  la  sant6  et  une  vie 
temporale  qui  ne  peut  durer  que  tr^s  pen  de  terns,  et  le  peu  qu'on  fait 
pour  gBgner  l'etemit6,  qui  ne  doit  jamais  finir;  car,  ajouta  le  Roi,  on  se 
r^sout  i  se  laisser  couper  un  bras,  une  jambe,  ou  i  souffrir  d'autres  ope- 
rations pour  se  conserver  la  vie,  et  qu'on  ne  voudroit  rien  soufirir  poor 
son  salut.    Sa  Majesty  dit  que  nous  deviens  d^sirer  la  mort  pour  n'^tre 
plus  en  ^tat  d'offenser  Dieu,  parceque  tant  que  nous  vivrons  nous  com- 
mettrons  tons  les  jours  beaucoup  de  fautes,  et  ^tions  en  danger  de  tomber 
dans  de  plus  grandes.    La  Reine  dit  qu'elle  croyoit  qu'il  faloit  s'aban- 
donner  d  la  Providence,  et  qu'il  n'y  avoit  que  les  S*«  qui  devroient  d^sirer 
la  nH>rt.    Le  Roi  reprit  que  nous  devious  croire  que  Dieu  tient  compte 
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des  bonnes  btenttons  qu'cn  a  de  le  Berrir,  et  que  A  nn  pfckcnr  qvi  ne  se^ 
roit  conveHi  que  depuis  peu  €toii  taq^ris  par  k  mort  sans  aToir  fait  la  peni- 
tence qu'l  s'^toit  propoi^y  qo'Sl  faioit  croire  que  la  mis^ricorde  de  Dien 
loi  tioidroit  compte  de  set  bonnes  intentions  et  le  sauTennt;  que  poor 
Ini  il  d&iroit  la  mort  de  tout  son  OEur.  La  Reine  dit  qae  cette  &pMn- 
tion  dn  Roi  n'^tmt  pas  noarelle,  qn'il  I'avoit  depnis  long^tems,  qn'eUe 
Ini  avoit  fait  peur,  craignsnt  que  ce  ne  fot  nn  presentiment,  mats  qn'nne 
peiwmne  i  qui  elle  en  avoit  pari^,  ,  I'avoit  lassurfe,  Ini  ajant  don- 

n^  I'exemple  d'une  sup^rieure  d'one  congr^;ation  qui  depius  40  ans  de- 
siroit  la  mort,  et  la  demandoit  i  Dieu  tons  les  joors^  et  que  dans  une 
grande  maladie  quVUe  eut  il  j  a  environ  20  ans  elle  avoit  cm  mourir; 
qu'elle  lui  diroit  arec  un  transport  de  joie,  J'espire  que  denudn  toss  ne 
me  retrouverez  plus  en  ce  monde,  et  vous  ferez  tel  et  telles  cboses 
qu'elle  lui  nomma.  Le  lendemain  elle  n'^toit  pas  morte,  mais  die  se 
trottva  beaucoup  ihieux,  ce  qui  affligea  cette  s^  fille  si  sensiblemait 
qu'elle  en  r^pandit  beaucoup  de  lannes.  Ma  soeur  U  depoafe  dit  que 
c'^toit  la  mire  Oamier,  sup^rieure  des  nouvelles  Catholiqucs;  et  la 
Heine  dit  que  c'etoit  vrai^  et  ajouta  qu'elle  regardoit  la  consenration  de 
la  personne  du  Roi  comme  n^cessaire  i  tant  de  CathoUqnes,  et  pouvant 
servir  d  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  Ce  grand  Prince  prit  la  parole  et  lui  dit,  que 
c'etoit  un  manqae  de  foi  de  penser  que  s'ii  £toit  moK,  Dieu  ne  prit  pas  de 
soin  d'elle  et  de  tout  ce  qui  la  reg^oit:  Oui,  lui  dit-il,  Dieu  praidnNt 
lui-m6me  soin  de  vous  et  de  mes  enfans;  car  qui  suis-je?  an  Jiomme 
foible,  qui  ne  pent  rien  tens  lui;  mais  il  n'a  que  faire  de  nua  pour  ez6* 
cuter  tout  ce  qu'il  veut.  Notre  mire  £t  que  nous  demandkma  tona  lea 
jours  la  conservation  de  sa  personne  sacr^e.  Bt  la  Reine  reprit  et  lui 
dit,  Monsieur,  dans  tous  les  malheures  qui  vous  sont  arrives,  en  Iriande 
et  £  la  Hague,  notre  mire  me  consoloit  en  n&e  disant;  Madame,  Diea 
nous  a  eianc6  en  ce  quHl  a  fait  le  principal  sujet  de  nos  priires;  il  nous 
a  conserve  le  Roi:  nous  dismes  toutes  que  nous  disionsd  toute  henre, 
Dotnine^  aalwmfac  regem,  et  que  nous  ofRrions  nos  vies  pour  la  conaer- 
•vation  de  la  sienne;  que  nous  esp^rions  que  8a  Mijest^  conserverait  en- 
core 40  ans  le  desir  de  la  mort,  comme  la  bonne  tnire  Gamier;  qn^l 
nous  avoit  fait  I'honneur  de  nous  donner  un  livre  de  la  difference  des 
terns  et  de  I'^temil^,  dont  la  lecture  lui  avoit  sans  doute  inspire  ces  s*" 
pens^es.  II  dit  qu'il  goi^toit  fort  le  livre  des  s**  d^sira  de  la  mart  Cut 
par  le  pire  Lalemant;  que  celui  de  la  diff^^rence  des  terns  et  de  I'^temi- 
i6  avoit  M  mal  traduit;  qa'il  htoit  bien  plus  beau  en  Eapagnol,  qui 
^toit  la  langue  de  I'auteur,  mais  aussi  en  Anglois.  Nous  lui  dismes  que 
sa  Majeste  devoit  engager  quelque  pere  J^suite  i  le  bien  tradutre:  il  dit 
qu'il  leur  en  parleroit^  puis  il  dit  qu'il  avoit  vu  la  veille  un  jeune  homme 
Ecossoisqui  ^toitvenu  prendre  cong6  de  lui  pour  entrer  dans  lacom« 
pagnie;  que  c'etoit  le  troisiime  frere  qui  s'^toit  fait  J^suite;  qu'il  n'en 
restoit  plus  qu'un  dans  le  monde;  que  ces  p^res  avoient  fait  tout  cequ*ils 
avoient  pu  pour  le  d^toumer  de  se  faire  religieux,  parcequ'  etant  des 
preroiires  maisons  d'Ecosse,  il  pouvoit  rendre  de  giands  services  a  la  re* 
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ligkm^l  mak  qu'il  avoit  perabt^  ft  cmliraBser  cet  4tat}  qu'on  ayoH  re^ 
marqu^  que  depais  qu'on  arolt  fait  mourir  pour  la  foi  plug  de  cinqua&te 
J^saites,  le  nombre  de  ees  pirea  8'6toit  augments  notablemeut;  et  la^ 
Reine  dit  que  le  Roi  avoit  appliqu^  en  cette  occasion  cette  belle  sentence 
de  Tertalien  qui  disoit  que  le  sang  des  martus  £toit  la  simence  de» 
Chretiens.  Le  Roi  conta  que  dans  une  execution  qu'on  aToit  faite  ea 
Angleterre  de  cinq  pr^tres  qui  furent  pendus,  il  j  avoit  une  fenune  de 
quality  qui  avoit  pris  par  devotion  un  doigt  de  chacun  de  ces  s^  prdtres> 
pour  les  garder  comme  des  celiques,  et  que  cinq  de  ses  fils  s'6toient/aits 
J^suites;  quHl  sembloit  que  poup  chaque  doigt  Dieu  lui  demandit  de  lui 
sacrifier  un  de  ses  enfans.  Le  Roi  Si  que  les  J^suites  Anglois  6toient 
presque  tons  des  personnes  de  la  premiere  qualit^;  que  depuis  le  r^gne 
d'Elizabeth^  c'est-d-dire^  depuis  un  si^cle,  on  avoit  fait  mourir  tant  de 
prestres,  le  nombre  des  Catholiques  n'6toit  pas  moindre.  On  demands, 
au  Roi  si  sa  Maj68t6,  dans  les  vojagea  qu'elle  faisoit  i  la  Trappe,  par- 
loit  i.  d'autre  qu'd  I'Abb^:  il  dit  que  le  Prieur  6toit  un  homme  d'esprit; 
qu'il  J  en  avoit  encore  un  dont  la  charge  6toit  de  recevoir  les  h6tes,  aux- 
quels  il  parloit  encore,  et  quelques  fois  m^me  i  d'autres  religieux.  La^ 
Reine  lui  demanda  s'il  avoit  vu  une  de  ces  r6cr6ations  qui  ne  sont  propre  • 
ment  que  des  conferences;  il  dit  que  non,  parcequ'elles  ne  se  tiennent 
qu'une  ou  deux  fois  la  semaine,  et  ft  certains  jours,  qui  ne  s'^toient  pas 
rencontres  pendant  qu'il  j  iUAt.  La  Reine  lui  di^  Si  vous  aviez  ti- 
moigne  avoir  envie  d'en  voir  une,  assur6ment  M'  de  la  Trappe  Pauroit 
fait  faire  expris.  On  demanda  au  Roi  si  Sanctener,  dont  la  conversion 
avoit  surpris  tout  le  monde,  £toit  mort;  Sa  Majesty  dit  que  non$  qui! 
marchoit  avec  des  potences  pour  aller  i  I'Eglise,  et  que  ses  plaies  qu'il 
avoit  cues  a  I'arm^e  s'dtoient  rouvertes.  Corame  deux  heures  sonn&rent 
quelques  unes  de  nos  soeurs  selev^rent  pour  s'en  aller.  Leur  Majest£» 
demandirent  si  c'^toit  la  lecture,  et  la-  Reine  dit  qu'il  en  faloit  faire 
quelque  belle;  comme  sa  Majesty  cherchoit  sur  la  table  un  livre,  mascBur 
I'assistante  s'approcha  du  Roi  et  lui  dit.  Nous  supplions  tr^s  humblement 
votre  Majesty  de  ne  plus  parler  de  la  mort  i  la  Reine;  cela  ne  sort  qu'^ 
I'afBiger.  Le  Roi  lui  dit,  Je  le  fais  eiprfes  pour  lui  accoutumer;  car 
c'est  une  chose  qui  arrivera  infailliblement,  et  il  est  bon  de  lui  accoutu- 
mer en  lui  en  parlant  souvent.  Ce  grand  Prince  comptoit  sur  le  cours 
ordinaire  de  la  nature;  car  il  nous  avoit  dit  dans  cette  conversation  qu'il 
devoit  avoir  le  24*  Octobre  prochain  60  ans  accomplis.  On  lut  devant 
leurs  Majestes  un  chapitre  d'un  livre  qui  traite  de  la  providence,  oiH  on 
explique  PEvangiie  de  la  multiplication  des  pains,  dont  notre  Seigneur 
rassasia  4000  et  ces  paroles,  Suatintdt  me,  sont  appliquees  a  tous  les 
6tats  differents  que  nous  avons  i  soutenir.  Notre  m^re,  et  celles  de  nos 
soeurs  qui  ^toient  demeur6e,  t^moignirent  i  la  Reine  que  ce  livre  ^toit 
parfaitemcnt  beau,  et  Sa  Majesty  dit  qu'elle  nous  I'envoiroit.  Ma  soeur 
I'assistante  s'etant  approch^e  de  sa  Majest6,  lui  dit;  Madame,  j'ai  pris 
la  liberty  de  supplier  le  Roi  de  ne  plus  parler  de  la  mort  ^  votre  Majes- 
ty: cela  I'attriste.    La  Reine  sourit,  et  lui  dit,  Cela  ne  me  fait  plus  de 
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peine:  il  m'j  a  aecoiitum6e  en  m'en  parlant  si  soayent;  et  de  |J!m»  je 
suis  fsikre  que  cela  ii'avaii9era  pas  la  mort  d'un  instant.  Lears  Majestes 
descendirent  au  commencement  de  vepres  de  I'appartement  de  la  Reine» 
▼inrent  i.  la  porte  du  choeur,  adorirent  le  s^  sacrement,  ce  qa^ds  font  ton- 
jonrs  en  entrant  et  en  sortant  de  la  maison,  et  nous  laiss^nt  pto€tree& 
des  h^roiques  vertus  que  nous  lear  voyons  pratiquer,  et  qui  doiTcnt  fure 
I'adnuration  des  sidles* 
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Adoifhub  of  Nassau,  394. 
Albemarle,  the  Duke  of,  189. 
AlbyviUe,  Marquis  d',  445. 
Alsop,  a  preacher,  290. 
Amelia  of  Solms,  398. 
Andrew  Fletcher,  430. 
Anne,  Princess  of  Denmark,  220.    Her 
incredulity  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  376.   Her  letter  to  her  sister 
respecting  the  character  of  Lady  Sun- 
derland, 457.  Her  letter  to  the  Queen, 
48.     Desertion  of,  548. 
Argyle,  the  Earl  of,  330,  431. 
Arran,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the  resolution 
having*  passed  for  vesting  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  the  administration  of  Scotr 
land,  605. 
Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  363. 
Athol,  the  Marqius  of,  236,  604.  . 
Augsburg,  league  of,  425, 439. 
Austria  invaded  by  the  Turks^  415. 

B. 

Balcarraa,  Lord,  despatched  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  setting  forth  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and 
requesting  his  further  order,  604. 

Baptists,  their  sufferings  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  n.,  287. 

Barclay,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  his  Apo« 
logy  for  the  Quakers,  289,  336. 

Barillon,  187.  Remonstrates  with  James 
II.  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  436.  Or- 
dered by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  forty-^ght  houn^  603. 

Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lmcoho^  294. 

Baxter,  Richflird,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  282.  His 
sufferings,  283. 


Behn,  Mrs.,  3l7. 

Bellaris,Lor4233,465. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  Mast^  of  the  Cb^ef 
House,  261. 

Bentinck,  Lord,  433. 

Berry,  Sir  Jobn,  610. 

Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  253. 

Bonrepaux,  the  special  envoy  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  James  lU  447.  Pails  in  his  in- 
trigue to  convert  Prince  George  and 
the  Princess  Anne  to  the  Boman 
CathoUc  relii^on,  452.  Mission  of, 
486. 

Bossuet,  his  book  on  the  Variations  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  320. 

Brandenburg,  the  Elector  o(  414.  Death 
of,  475. 

Brandon,  Lord,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  186. 

Bruce,  deprived  of  his  bishoprick  of  Dun- 
keld  by  James  II.  for  his  parliamentary 
conduct,  243. 

Bude  de  Verace,  85. 

Bunyan,  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^ 
283.    His  sufferings,  284. 

Burnet, 'Bishop,  his  Letter  to  the  Dis- 
senters, 292.  His  conversations  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
443.  His  «*  Inquiry  by  Authority," 
613.  Instructed  to  collect  evidence  in 
support  of  the  case  against  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  616. 

Burrington,  Major,  531. 

Bury,  Sir  John,  508. 

Butler,  Sir  Nicholas,  333. 


Cameron,  Sir  Ewen,  383. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Charies,  236. 
Cardross,  Lord,  605. 
Carlingford,  Lord,  213. 
Cartwnght,  Dean  of  Ripon,  raised  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Chester,  212. 
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Catherine  Sedley,  her  chancter,  198. 
Created  Countess  of  Dorchester  by 
James  1I.«  199.  Ordered  to  retire  from 
court,  200.  Retums  to  Court,  229. 
Conduct  of  the  Queen»  230. 

Castlemain,  Eari  of,  sent  hy  James  IL  as 
his  ambassador  to  Rome,  204w  His  vio- 
lent conduct  at  the  papal  court,  205. 
Labours  to  reconcile  the  Pope  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  to  procure  his  inteiposttiom 
for  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace,  216.  Admitted  into  the  Privy 
Council,  216.  Receives  the  formal  for- 
giveness of  the  Pope  for  his  indiscreet 
zeal  in  promoting  the  wishes  qf  his 

-    sovereigpn,  216. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  376. 

Charies  II.,  271.  Retrospect  of  the  in- 
trigues  of,  404^  405.  Perfidy  of,  418, 
419.    Death  of,  426. 

Charles  Y.,  Emperor,  394. 

Charlton,  Sir  Job,  202. 

Chetwood,  Protestant  chaplain  to  James 
II.,  named  by  him  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
539. 

Church  of  England,  resistance  of,  against 
the  Declaration  of  James  n.,  275. 

Churchill,  Lady,  220. 

Churchill,  Lord,  220.  His  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  460.  His  second 
Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orah^  481. 
Desertion  of,  541. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  his  admmistration  in 
Inland,  250.  Incurs  the  displeasure 
of  the  Queen  by  his  supposed  civili* 
ties  to  Lady  Dorchester,  durinr  her 
residence  in  Ireland,  252.  His  charac- 
ter, 554. 

Charges,  8tr  Thomas,  189. 

Clement,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  484. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  205. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  193.  Re- 
moved from  the  Privy  Council,  301. 
His  answer  to  Lord  Sunderland  on  his 
communicating  to  him  the  King^s  com- 
mands to  suspend  Sharpe  from  preachf 
ing,  211.  Sentence  of  suspension  pro- 
nounced against  him,  212.  His  Letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  481. 

Conrad  Van  Bennington,  417. 

Convention,  meeting  and  proceedings  of, 
618.  Settlement  of  the  crown;  form 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  642. 

Cooke,  Mr.  John,  192. 

Corker,  an  English  Benedictine,  received 
by  James  II.  as  envoy  from  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  318. 

Cornish,  Mr.,  an  eminent  merchant, 
charged  with  a  share  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  his  triiJ  and  execution,  181. 

Cornwall,  Capthin,  511. 

Court  parties,  333. 

Crew,  Bishop  of  Duriiam,  2^. 

Culpepper,  Colonel,  461. 


D'Adda,  Hosignor,  a  Lombard  prelate^ 
195.  Assumes  the  character  ofhis  bo- 
liness's  miraster,  213.  Tnstiuctcd  by 
the  Pope  t6  compUdn  of  the  oooducC 
of  Lord  Castleroain  at  the  papal  cooit, 
216.  Publicly  received  as  aposloBc 
nuncio  from  the  Pope,  296.  Dedmes 
a  public  audience  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  297.  His  answer  to  Lord  Sun- 
derland on  his  communicating  to  him 
his  opinions  en  the  various  expedients 
by  which  the  jealounes  of  the  Noncon- 
formists might  be  satisfied,  309. 

Danby,  Lord,  461.  His  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  490. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  178. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  222.  AiriYes  from  the 
Nore  off  Harwich  with  the  Ei^lish 
fleet;  his  Letters  to  King  James,  523. 
Conduct  of,  524.  Upon  the  flight  of 
King  James,  submits  himadf  and  the 
fleet  to  the  Prince  of  Omnge,  610. 

D'A  vaux,  430.  Presents  to  the  States  a 
memorial,  notifying  that  his  Chiislian 
Majesty  would  regard  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  England  as  an  infliction 
of  ihe  peace,  487.  Presents  a  second 
memorial,  492. 

De  Groot,  the  Dutch  ambassador  aC  Farii^ 
404. 

Dehunere,  Lord,  186.  IWal  and  acquittal 
of,  186. 

De  Witt,  John,  administration  oi;  398. 
Murder  of,  399. 

De  Witt,  Cornelius,  murder  o^  399. 

Devonshire,  Lord,  192. 

Dolben,  Mr.  621. 

Dover,  Lord,  233. 

Dryden,  John,  221.  His  poem  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  375. 

Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  envoy,  393.  His 
mission  and  intrigues,  453. 


Elizabeth,  Queen,  278. 

EUwood,  Thomas,  281. 

England,  state  of,  418.  Relation  of  Hol- 
knd  with,  437.  Stateofafllaiisiii,attfae 
commencement  of  the  }'ear  1688, 464. 

English  hws,  doctrine  of  obedience,  385. 
Right  of  resistance,  386. 

Estrto,  Cardinal  d*,  440. 

Europe,  state  of,  415. 

Evertzen,  the  Dutch  vice-adairaly  51& 

Exetov  associaticm  6f,  533. 


Fagel,  mbister  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
417.  His  correspondence  with  Stuart 
464.  • 
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^armer,  Antony,  265. 

■"enelon,  451. 

Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  484. 

^ergiiflson  and  Hooke,  two  Presbyterian 
ckreymen  in  Monroouth'a  army,  178. 

^everttuuD,  Lord,  hia  character,  bia  law* 
leaa  violence  after  ttie  victory  of  Sedge- 
moor,  168.  Hia  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  568.  Impriaoned.at  Wind- 
sor Castie  by  the  Prince  of  Oxange, 
580. 

•"inch^  Sir  Heneage»  189,  272. 

^itten,  Lord  Cbanoellor  of  Ireland,  ^3. 

^ountaiohall.  Lord,  239. 

''owler.  Dr.  Edwardf  Bishop  of  Olouoes- 
ter,  348. 

^ox,  George^  the  founder  of  the  sect 
conuAonly  called  Quakers,  281. 

^rancifl^  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk*  re- 
commended by  the  Kins  to  be  adinit- 
ted  a  Master  of  Arts  m  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  2U. 

i'rederic  William  of  BrandeabiKg»  called 
the  Gmad  Elector,  409. 

^uatenbuig.  Cardinal  Frinoe,  484. 
Made  Elector  «f  Colognis,  484 


iSatint;  Mil.,  trial  of,  183.  Execution  oi^ 
182. 

■eorge,  Prince  Of  Denmark,  husband  of 
the  Princess  Anne,  22L  Desertion  of, 
545. 

tiflTard,  Dr.,  231. 

■lanviUe,  Sergeant,  205^ 

kUs^ow,  the  Archbishop  oii  239.  De- 
prived of  his  bishoprick  by  James  U. 
for  some  supposed  countenasvce  of  an 
obnoxious  preacher,  243. 

;ien,  a  bookseller  in  Edbburgh,  236. 

^odolphin.  Lord,  166«  His  character, 
166. 

aourville,  his  opinion  of  tiie  King's  mea- 
sures for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England, 
319. 

Sraf  ton,  the  Duke  of,  alleged  attempt  to 
aanassinate  him,  586. 

5rey,  Lord,  186. 

Srey  de  Werk,  311. 

luadagnaga,  iht  Spamah  gOTOnor  at 
Brussels,  488, 

Guildford,  Lord  Keq^er,  164* 

austavua  Adolphus,  415. 


lale,  Sir  Matthew,  282. 

Sales,  Sir  Edwan),  Lieotenaiit  of  the 
Tower,  358.  .  Chosen  by  Jamea  II.  as 
the  c<Hnpanion  of  hia  flighty  574. 
94 


Seized  at  Fevenham  as  a  suspected 
papist,  575. 

Halifax,  Lord,  his  Letter  to  a  DisKnter, 
293.  His  coalition  with  Lord  Notting- 
ham, 325.  Publishes  liia  tract  entitl^ 
••  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,'* 
32  s.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  462.     Intrigues,  of,  556. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  238;  604. 

Hampden,  Mr.,  184. 

Heinsius,  Pensionaiy  of  DelA,  417.   . 

Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange, 
396.  Domestic  administration  of,  ,396. 
Final  recognition  of  Dutch  indepen* 
dence  by  the  Treaty  of  Mumter,  396, 

HeH>ert,  Sir  Edward,  203« 

Herbert,  Admiral,  277.  His  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  480.  Appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  50U 

Hesse,  the  Landgrave  of,  491. 

Holland,  relations  of  with  England,  933. 
Deliverance  of,  in  1679,  410* 

Holt,  Sir  John,  dismissed  from  tho  Re* 
cordership  of  London,  218. 

Hough,  Mr.,  265. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  622. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  605. 

Humieiei^  Mar^chal  d',  51L 


Independently  or  CongregationaXsts,  286« 
Their  opinions  and  doctrines^  286. 

Innocent  'XI.,  Pope,  195,  342.  Combinea 
secretly  with  the  Prince  of  Onmge 
against  the  Kiivg  of  France,  440. 

Ireknd,  review  of  the  state  of  affain  u^ 
246.    Irish  alarm,  570« 


J. 


Jamea  11.,  Genend  state  of  afTuraat  the 
accession  of,  159.  His  character,  160« 
His  alliance  with  Louis  XIY.,  161.  Hia 
conduct  during  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Mrs.  Liale,  and  others,  174.  H'la 
coiTespondence  with  Jeffreys,  176. 
Hia  public  acts  atid  peraoiuJ  demea- 
nour during  the  judicial  severities  of 
Jeffreys,  180.  Determines  to  dismiss 
the  Marqub  of  Halifax  from  office,  187. 
His  speech  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment»  189.  His  answer  to  the  addresa 
of  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  192.  Receives  the  general 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  hia 
speech,  192.  Prorogues  parliament^ 
194.  Hb  plans  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  196. 
His  amour  with  Catherine  Sedley,  198. 
Attempts  to  support  the  dispensing 
Dower  by  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  law, 
301.  Placea  the  nulitaty  and  civil  au- 
thority in  the  haada  of  his  devoted  ad» 
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herents,  206.  Nominates  Catholics  to 
stations  of  high  trust,  and  endeavours 
to  rejduce  the  Church  of  England  to 
implicit  obedience,  by  rirtue  of  Ws 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  208.  Esta- 
blishes a  Court  of  Commissioners  to 
try  ecclesiastical  causes,  210.  Pro- 
poses to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ap- 
point  a  Catholic  nobleman  of  Ireland 
to  the  command  of  the  British  regi- 
ments, 313.  Renews  that  open  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  unrepealed  laws 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIll 
and  Elizabeth,  21:1.  Sends  the  Earl 
of  Castlemun  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome,  214.  Professes  the  most  un- 
bounded  devotion  to  the  Holy  See^  his 
letter  to  his  Holiness,  216.  His  at- 
tempts to  convert  the  army,  217.  A^ 
tempts  to  convert  the  Princess  Anne» 
220.  His  attempts  to  convert  Lord 
Rochester,  229.  His  letter  to  the  Par<. 
liament  of  Scotland,  238.  His  letters 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland*  243. 
Rupture  with  the  Protestant  Tories, 
258.  Advancement  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  Church,  258.  Measures  of  his 
domestic  policy,  260.  Issues  his  letter 
mandatory,  commanding  the  fellows  of 
Magdalen  College  to  elect  Antony  Far- 
mer, a  recent  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  presidency  of  their  Col- 
lege, 265.  Issues  *' A  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  270.  At- 
tempts  to  conciliate  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, 278.  Orders  an  inquiry  into  the 
suits  against  Dissenters  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts,  292.  Dibroisses  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  from  his  household  for  re- 
fusing to  act  as  public  introducer  to 
B'A&a,  the  papal  nuncio,  297.  Final 
breach  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Church,  299.  Makes  preparations  for 
a  new  parliament,  301.  ilis  official 
letters  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  303. 
Notifies  in  the  London  Gazette  his  re- 
solution to  maintain  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  make  it  pass  into  a  law,  305. 
Patronage  of  the  Crown,  306.  Mea- 
sures  of  the  Court,  307.  I'ries  the  ef- 
ficacy of  a  progress  through  a  part  of 
his  kingdom,  to  conciliate  the  nobility 
by perMnalintercourse, and  to  gratify 
the  people  by  royal  visits  to  their  re- 
mote abodes,  314.  His  answer  to  Ba- 
rillon,  318.  Imitates  the  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  establishing  a  fund  for 
rewarding  converts  to  his  religion,  318. 
Solicits  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope, 
3ia  Fluctuating^  counsels  of  thej 
Court,  326.  Internal  aifairs  of  the! 
kingdom,327.   His  designs agunst the! 


Church  of  England,  328.  gaactmciito 
of  the  biU  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
329.  Republishes  his  Decbrslion  Ibr 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  343.  His  an- 
swer to  the  petition  of  the  seven  Bi- 
shops ag^nst  the  Declaration  of  Liber- 
ty of  Conscience,  351.  His  conduct 
during  the  examination  of  the  seven 
Bishops  before  the  Privy  Coundl,  356. 
His  observations  on  hearing*  of  their 
acquit^  371.  His  last  attempt  to 
gain  the  Dissenters,  379.  His  pro- 
ceedings- respecting  the  ainiy,  380. 
State  of  affairs  throiighoat  the  British 
kingdoms,  381.  Conunandsfais  mina- 
ters  to  signify  to  the  ma^stiates  of  Am- 
sterdam, that  their  support  of  the  Stadt- 
bolder  would  be  acceptable  to  him, 
434.  Continues  his  entreaties  to  Louis 
XIV.  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against 
the  Protestant^  435.  Renews  the 
treaty  wKh  the  States^  436.  Arti. 
fices  of,  437.  His  answer  to  BariUon 
on  his  remonstrating  against  the  re*> 
newal  of  the  treaty  between  Ekigland 
and  -HoUand,  437.  H»  negoti&ons 
with  the  Prince  of  Orsngv,  445.  Hk 
supposed  secret  treaty  with  Ftance, 
447.  Denies  the  existence  of  any  new 
alliance,  actual  or  prospvCtive,  with 
France,  448.  The  question  oT  the 
Protestant  succession,  450.  Receives 
M.  Dyckvelt,  the  enwy  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  noarked  expresaoos  of 
personal  civility  and  public  friendalup, 
455.  Attempts  the  religious  convet^ 
sion  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  by  a 
poleoaical  correspondence,  465.  Uia 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orangv^  lecalls 
the  troops  from  Holland,  470.  De- 
clares  his  conviction  thst  the  naval  pre- 
parations in  Holland  were  designed 
against  England,  485.  Instructs  U'Al- 
byville  to  demand  an  explanation  from 
the  States  of  HoUand,  487.  Declares, 
on  tlie  word  of  a  Prince,  that  he  wouki 
maintain  peace  with  the  States,,  unless 
tliey  were  the  aggressors,  490.  His 
last  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  492. 
In  reply  to  the  counsels  of  X^uis  XIV. 
expresses  his  readiness'  to  go  to  the  ut- 
most length,  short  of  actual  war,  with 
the  Dutch,  496.  Proposes  to  equip  a 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  war,  496.  His 
dissimulation  in  his  transactioas  vith 
Louis  XIV.,  497.  Rejects  the  offer  of 
a  French  squadron,  but  desires  that  it 
should  be  kept  disposable  at  Brest, 
499.  His  measures  of  defence,  politi- 
cal and  military,  504.  Commands  the 
Bishops  to  pubfi^  *'An  Abbonence" 
of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Onn^e, 
518.  His  letter  to  Loid  Dartmouth, 
524.      Issues    a    prodamatian,    de- 
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noundng^the  Prince  of  Oiuig«  u  an 
UDnatoiral  and  unchristian  invader,  527. 
Summons  a  council  of  general  offi- 
cers and  colonels,  536.  *  Resolves  once 
more  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  537.  His  answer  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the.  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral for  the  calling  of  a  free  parliament, 
538.  Amves  at  the  head  quarters  uf 
his  army  at  Salisbury;  takes  up  his  re- 
sidence at  the  Bishop's  palace,  539. 
His  retreat,  543.  Assembles  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  witliin  his 
reach,  to  ask  their  couiisel  and  advice, 
553.  7*reats  with'  the  Prince  of 
Orange  553.  Makes  preparations  for 
lus  escape  from  the  kingdom,  558. 
Ordeis  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
brought  back  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don, 559.  Resolves  on  sending  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  and  following  them  in  twenty 
Itoura,  561 .  Summons  a  council  of  the 
peers,  upon  whose  advice  he  had 
treated  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
565.  First  flight  of,  567.  Seiaed  at 
Feversham  as  a  suspected  papist,  575. 
Addresses  a  note  to  Lord  Wincbelsea, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
576.  Is  released,  578.  Leaves  Fe- 
versham for  London,  '578.  Sends  for- 
ward Lord  Feversham  with  credential 
letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pro- 
posing an  interview  with  him  in  Lon- 
don, 579.  Arrives  at  Whitehall,  579. 
Receives  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  580.  Offers  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council,  until  he  should  have 
given  satisfaction  and  security  to  his 
people  for  their  religion  and  liberties 
m  a  fiee  parliament,  upon  their  gua- 
rantying, on  their  part,  the  safety  of 
his  person,  581.  .  His  last  act  of  sove- 
reignty in  England,  583.  His  second 
and  final  departure  from  Whitehall, 
585.  His  arrival  in  Rochester,  591. 
Withdraws  himself  secretly;  lands  in 
France  at  Ambleteuse,  594.  His  re- 
ception in  Fnmce  by  Louis  XI V^  595, 
Narrative  of  his  flight  from  England, 
596.  His  letter  from  St  Germain  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  his  Privy 
Council  in  England,  618. 

Jane,  Dr.  231. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  George^  167.  His  charac- 
ter»  168.  Begins  his  circuit,  at  Win- 
chester on  the  27th  of  August,  1685, 
by  tlie  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  172.  His  con- 
duct during  the  ttial,  173.  Farther  spe- 
^mens  of  his  proceedings  during  this 
ciicuit,  174..  His  correspondence  with 
the  King  and  Liord  Sunderland,  176. 
Setums  to  Couit$  promoted  to  the  of- 


fice of  Lotd  Chancellor,  179.  Rapacity 
of,  183.  Anecdote  of,  185.  Recom- 
mends  moderate  councils  to  the  King, 
354.  His  conduct  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the.  Bishops  before  the  Privy 
Council,  357.  Sends  a  secret  message 
to  the  Bishops  during  their  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  assuring  them  that  he 
was  much  troubled  at  the  prosecution, 
and  offering  his  services  to  tliem,  358. 
Seized  in  tl)e  disg^iise  of  a  sailor  at 
Wapping,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  soon  closed  his  hor- 
rid life  by  drunkenness,  or  by  a  chronic 
disorder,  569. 

Jenkins,  William,  execution  of,  180. 

Jenner,  Baron,  268. 

Jesuits,  acaiunt  of  their  origin  and  cha- 
racter, 337. 

John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  416. 

John  Tutchin,  ,his  trial  and  conviction^ 
177. 

Johnson,  Samubl,  218. 

Johnstone,  his  scepticism  as  to  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  376. 

Jones,  Sir  J.,  202. 

K. 

Ken,  Bishop,  169.  His  letter  of  expos- 
tulation to  the  King  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jefireys,  179.  His  answer  to 
the  aocusation  of  James  U.,  351. 

Kennet,  Bishop,  486. 

Kiffin,  the  pastor  of  the  chief  congrega- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  29  L  A  few  frag- 
ments of  his  life,  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  calamitous  times  in  which 
he  lived,  291. . 

Kirke,  Colonel,  his  conduct  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Sedgemoor,  169.  Ordered  to 
come  to  court  to  give  information  on 
the  state  of  the  West,  171. 


Lamplugh,  Dr.,  530.  Appointed  arch' 
bishop  of  York,  598. 

Langley,  Sir  Robert,  370. 

Lauzun,  Due  de,  selected  by  James  H.  to 
conduct  the  escape  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  564. 

Leopold  1.,  Emperor,  409.  His  cruel 
prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants, 419. 

L*E&trange,  Sir  Roger,  185. 

Leybum,  Dr.,  305. 

Lichfield,  Lofd,  380. 

Lisle,  Mrs.  Alicia,  her  trial,  lYU.  Exe- 
cution oft  174. 

Uoyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  presents  a 
petition  to  the  King  aganut  the  Decla- 
ration for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  551. 
Summoned  befocc  the  Privy  Couadl  tt 
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wwwer  a  charge  of  misdemeftnor,  356. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  357.  Brought 
before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  360.  Pro- 
ceedings against  hhn,  361.  Enlarged 
on  his  undertaking  to  appear  on  his 
trial  when  called  upon,  362.  His  trial, 
364.  Reflections  on  his  trisl,  373. 
Publishes  a  book,  entitled  «*  God's  Way 
of  Disposing  of  Kingdttms,"  644. 

Lobh^  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Inde- 
pendent divines,  and  warm  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  James  IL,  290. 

tjockr,  Mr.,  289. 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  238. 

London,  disorders  in,  568. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  alliance  with  James  If., 
161.  His  instructions  to  Barillon,  195. 
Excites  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protes- 
tant nations  against  him  by  the  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted  against  his  sub- 
jects of  the  Protestant  religion,  223. 
Asauretf  the  Pope  of  his  determination 
to  aid  the  King  of  England  in  re-esta- 
blishing the  Catholic  religion  in  that 
kingdom,  319.  Aggrandizement  of, 
411.  Remonstrates  aguinst  the  treaty 
between  Kn^land  and  Holland,  436 
His  conduct  on  being  informed  of  the 
league  of  Augsburg,  440..  Aids  the 
Infidels  against  the  Christians,  and  the 
iaiurgent  Himgarians  against  their  so- 
vereign, 441.  His  qiuurel  with  the 
Pope,  442.  His  secret  negotiation  with 
Tyrconnel  to  deprive  the  Princess  of 
Oranre  of  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Ireland,  468 .  Offers  to  assist  James 
n.  with  French  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  his  enemies  and 
making  himself  obeyed  by  his  sub- 
jects,  470.  Proposes  a  junction  of 
the  French  and  British  fleets  to  in- 
timidate the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his 
enterprise,  or  defeat  him  if  he  shoulrl 
attempt  it,  485.  Offers  James  II.  the 
aid  of  .'^0,000  French  troops  486.  His 
letter  to  Barillon,  495.  Perseveres  in 
his  offers  to  James  IL,  496.  Disclaims 
all  intention  of  engaging  James  II.  in  a 
quaml  with  the  Dutch,  497.  Instructs 
BATillon  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
King's  forces  by  land  and  sea,  497. 
Proposes  to  re-enforce  the  British  fleet 
with  a  French  squadron  of  sixteen  sail, 
and  with  this  combined  foroe  to  attack 
and  overpower  the  invading  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  499.  It^strucU 
BariUon,  as  from  himself,  to  suggest  an 
offensive  and  defensive  treaty,  501. 
Declines  advising  James  11.  in  his  des- 
perate fortunes,  and  instructs  BariUon 
to  attend  him  in  his  retreat  to  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  562. 

Looiae  de  Coligi^,  39fk 


Lowther,  Sir  Johii^  190. 
Loyola,  a  Spanish  soldier,  te 

the  society  cidled  Jesuit^  337. 
[.unenbui*g,  the  Duke  o(  49L 
Luttrel,  Narcissus  60L 


Mackenzie,  Sir  George»322. 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  by 
James  11.,  242.  b  reinstBted  in  ha 
office,  383. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  4S0. 

Mantau,  the  Duke  of;  413. 

Mary  of  Este,  Queen  of  James  If.,  her 
character,  19S.  Her  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  199.  Ber  con- 
duct on  the  sudden  return  of  Lady 
Dorchester  to  court,  229.  Pregnancy 
of,  315.  Exhorts  the  papal  minister 
to  earn  the  glorious  6tle  of  restorer  of 
the  fiiith  in  the  Britiafa  doaiinioa%  319. 
Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Walesa  374. 
Her  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 434.  Her  airival  and  reccptai 
in  France,  594 

Maf^',  Princess  of  Orange,  369.  Her 
polemical  correspondence  with  ber  &- 
ther,  465.  Proclainoed  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, 646. 

Massy,  Dean  of  Christ  Choreh,  Oxford, 
262. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Oni^;e»  39&  His 
character,  397. 

Maynard,  Sergeant,  190,  589. 

Mazarin,  Madame,  200. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  43S. 

Melfort,  Loitl,  508. 

Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  178. 

Middleton,  Lord,  20U,  222. 

Milton,  Sir  Christopher,  202. 

Modena,  the  Duchess  of,  death  oC  463. 

Molyneux,  Lord,  305. 

Monmouth,  the  DuJlc  o^  438.  Execu- 
tion of,  433. 

Mot)terey,  the  Marquci  de,  Govemor  of 
the  Catholic  Netherhnda,  409. 

Moriey,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  375. 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  606. 

Murny,  the  fiari  of,  238. 


N. 


Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  254. 

Nantes,  the  edict  of,  224.   Bevocatkn  oC 

on  the  18th  of  October,  1685,  22a 
Netheriands^  review  of  the  atnigvlea  ta 

the,  394 
Newton,  Isaac,  Professor  of  Mattiematici 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  364. 
Niraeguen,  treaty  of,  411.     Kesaki  o( 

412. 
Nonconffarmiitib  atteapti  to  condfitfe 
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Hietn^^fB.  Review  of  their  miffetingB, 

379, 
Korthy  lU>ger,  employed  w  counsel  agamst 

Mrs.  Gaant,  182. 
Notting^ham,  Lord,  his  coalition  with  Lord 

Ilshfax,  325.    His  letters  to  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  460. 
Nye,  Philip,  his  elaborate  defence  of  the 

dispensing  power,  291, 


Oglethoipe,  Lady,  J63. 
Orleans,  the  Duchess  of,  402, 
Orleans,  Father,  540. 
Onnond,  the  Duke  of,  379. 

P.  ' 

Parker,  Bisliop  of  Oxfeid,  266. 

Parliament,  meeting  of,  168.  The  Ktng^s 
speech,  169.  Debates  in  both  Houses 
on  the  Address  to  the  King,  190.  Pro- 
rogation oS,  194b  Dissolution  of, 
290. 

Patrick,  Dr.,  231. 

Peachell,  Vice-Chancellorof  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  264. 

Penn,  William,  tlie  most  distinguished 
Quaker  convert,  and  founder  of  the 
"^  »4  H  commonwealdi  of  Pennsylvania,  289. 
His  character,  289.  Proposes  a  plan 
by  which  the  jealousies  of  the  Noncon- 
formists might  be  satisfied,  309. 

Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William,  &ther  of  the 
foregoing^  289. 

Fdre  La  Chaise,  422. 

Perth,  the  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Soo^ 
land,  236.  Conversion  of,  to  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion,  236. 

Peterborough,  the  Eari  of,  193.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  569. 

Petre,  Father,  26:i,  335.  Refuses  (o  dis- 
tribote  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  in  his  diocess,  346.  Makes 
His  escape  to  France  in  the  suite  of 
Lord  WaldegrsTe,  537. 

Petty,  Sir  W'd&m,  250. 

Philip  IL,  of  Spain,  394., 

Pdlezfen,  an  eminent  Whig  lawyer, 
181. 

Popham,  Andrew^  261. 

Popish  Plot,  422. 

Portsmouth,  the  Duchess  of,  163. 

Powle,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  the  Common^ 
601. 

Presbyterians,  persecutions  of  the,  in 
Scotland,  285. 

Prideaux,  case  of,  184. 

Prince  of  Wales,  birth  oi;  374. 

Protestants,  persecutions  of  the^  in 
Fhmoe,  226. 

Puifendoi^  the  Swedish  niiuster  at 
Parish  404. 


Q. 

Quakers,  doctrines  of  the,  287. 

Queen  Dowager,  the,  her  compassionate 
inte^erence  m  behalf  of  Monmouth, 
434. 

Queensbeny,  the  Duke  of,  administration 
of,  in  Scotland,  235.  Dismissed  from 
all  his  offices,  and  required  not  to  leave 
Edinbm^  until  he  had  rendered  an 
account  of  his  administration,  243. 


Hanucci,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris*  441. 

Religious  cpnversions,  221. 

Itenwick,  a  pious  ancP  intrepid  miiuster, 
execution  of,  383. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  370,  540. 

Richard  Rumbold,  execution  of^  183. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  225,  4I5< 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Varl  of,  163. 
His  character,  164.  Dismissed  from 
the  Privy  Council  on  his  refusing  to 
change  his  religion,  2334 

Rodolph  of  Hap^irg*  394. 

RonquiUo,  Don  Pedro^  the  Spanish  am<« 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  EngUnd,  334^ 
447,487. 

Roye,  Count  de,  580. 

Russel,  Lord,  166. 

Russel,  Admiral;  proceeds  to  the  Hague 
to  lay  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
state  of  England,  and  ascertain  what 
might  be  expected  from  himj  474« 

Rumsey,  Cplonel,  181. 


St  Evremond,  400. 

Salisbury,  Loid,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
569. 

Sancroft,  the  primate,  222. 

Sarsfield,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Irish  officers  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  England  on  the  eve  of  the  in- 
vasion, 607. 

Saxony,  the  Elector  of,  491. 

Scarsdale,  Lord,  dismissed  frcm  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Derbyshire,  304. 

Schomberg,  Marshal,  478,  542, 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  168. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  188;  531. 

Sextus  v..  Pope,  341. 

Shaftesbuiy,  Lord,  196. 

Shaftesbuiy,  Udy,  295. 

Sharpe,  Dean  of  Norwich,  distinguished 
for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  contro- 
versy carried  on  against  popery,  210. 

Sheffifeld,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council, 
312. 
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Sheriock,  Dean  of  St  PauVa,  bis  <«  Letter 

to  ft  Member  of  tbe  Convention,"  613. 

Shorter,  Sir  John,  the  Preabytenui  Mayor 
of  London,.  298. 

Shrewsbuiy,  Lord,  461. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  289. 

Sidney,  Henry,  374. 

Sidney,  Colonel,  bis  Letter  to  tbe  Prince 
of  Orange,  477. 

Skelton  recalled  from  Paris  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  48d. 

Solnu,  Count,  commanded  to  advance 
upon  London  with  the  Prince's  Dutch 
guards,  583. 

Somera,  John,  303.  Appears  as  counsel 
for  the  seven  bishops,  359.  His  elo- 
quent speech,  368. ,  His  speech  on  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  settlement  of  the  crown, 
630. 

Somerset,  the  Duke  of,  296.  Removed 
from  his  place  in  the  King's  household 
for  refusing  to  act  as  public  introducer 
to  D'Adda  the  papal  nuncio,  297. 

Speke,  intrigues  of,  533. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  268. 

Sumps,  Sir  T.,  581.    . 

Stanley,  chaplain  to  tbe  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  359. 

Stillingfleet,  349. 

Strafford,  tbe  Earl  of,  247. 

Street,  Mr.  Justice,  203. 

Strickland,  Sir  Roger,  508. 

Stuart^  a  Scotch  adventurer,  hiis  corre- 
spondence with  Fagel,  463. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  o(  his 
birth,  parentage,  and  character  162. 
Admiiustration  of,  163.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys, 
176.  Intrigues  of,  200.  Obtains  the 
place  of  Lord  President  of  tlie  Council, 
201.  His  official  letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Watkinsi  295.  Makes  preparations  for 
assembling  a  new  Parliament,  301. 
Communicates  to  tbe  papal  nuncio  his 
opinions  on  the  various  expedients  by 
which  the  jealousiea  of  the  Noncon- 
formisU  might  be  satisfied,  308.  Pro- 
poses a  pLin  for  subduing  the  Upper 
House  by  tlie  creation  of  a  greater 
number  of  new  peers  devoted  to  his 
Majesty's  measures,  312.  Anecdote  of, 
312.  His  subtle  and  crooked  policy, 
332.  Review  of  his  administration,  336. 
His  advice  to  the  King  on  the  refusal 
of  the  bishops  to  read  the  Declaration 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  355.  Makes 
a  public  renunciation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  374.  Accepts  of  a  French 
pension  of  25,000  crowns»  438.  His 
intrigues  with  France,  471.  His  un- 
principled conduct  481.  Treats  as  a 
chimera  the  notkm  of  an  invasion;  af- 
fects to  take  measures  of  defence,  495. 


DIsgnce  of,  505.  Comrnairicd  hy  Ihe 
King  to  driver  up  the  seab  of  office  to 
Lord  MiddletOD,  506.  ffia  character, 
507. 

Sunderland,  Lady,  her  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  456.  Her  chano* 
ter,  457. 

Sydney^  Udy  Dorothy,  163. 


Temple,  Sir  William,  162.  His  cfaancter 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  40a 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  190,  623. 

Tilden,  231. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  CanteriMBy,  349. 
Summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council  to  answer  a  charge  of  nuade- 
meanor,  356.  Committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, 357.  Brought  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, 360.  Ui9tna],364.  Acquittal  o^ 
370.     ReRections  on  his  tzia],  373. 

Titus,  Cotonel,  321,  379. 

Titus  Dates,  422. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  his  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  hia  eotrance  into 
London,  588. 

Trelawney,  Colonel,  171. 

Trebtwney,  Bishop,  351. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  379. 

Triple  Alliance,  401.  Stipolatiojis  of  tfa^ 
403, 

Trumbull,  Sir  William,  191. 

Turenne,  404. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  hia  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  settlement  dT  the  crown, 
631. 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  of,  212.  His  chaactcr, 
245.  Arrives  in  Ireland  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  249.  Retires  to 
court,  and  effects  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  252.  Beceives 
the  sword  of  State  as  Locd  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  253.  Aims  at  the  sovereiga 
power  in  Ireland,  255,  His  intriguei 
with  France,  256.  His  secret  negolia- 
tioQS  with  Louis  XIV.  to  deprive  the 
Princess  of  Orange  of  the  sucoeasioa  to 
the  crown  of  IceUmd,  468.  Desgu 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  ii^ 
pendent  state  under  the  protection  of 
France,  469.  Offers  to  deliver  up  lit- 
land  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  he 
would  send  over  such  a  force  ma  would 
give  him  a  decent  pretence  for  i 
dering,  606. 

T^rcon^  the  Duche»  of,  319. 


Van  Cltten^  the  Dutch  minister,  44& 
Disclaims  on  the  p«it  of  the  States  any 
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designs  against  the  British  Domimons, 
487.  In  puisaance  of  instructions  from 
the  States,  requests,  in  the  name  of  his 
government,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  490. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  first  who  laid  down 
with  perfect  precision  the  rights  of 
conscience,  2^. 

W. 


Waldegraye,  Lord,  305. 

Walktr,  Obadiah,  203. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis,  184. 

Watkins,  Sir  Francis,  295. 

Watson,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  294. . 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  223, 412. 

Wharton,  Mr.  192. 

Wi^dman,  Major,  512. 

William  I.  of  Nassau,  394  Hid  character, 
395.  ' 

William  IT.  of  Nassau,  397. 

William  Ifl.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
393.  Birth  of,  397.  Raised  to  the  su- 
preme althori^  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  400.  His  character,  400.  Hb  an- 
swer to  Louis  XLY.  when  he  offered  to 
make  him  sovereign  of  the  remains  of 
the  country  under  .the  protection  of 
France  and  England,  406.  Projects  of, 
407.  His  object  to  restore  Europe  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
411.  Policy  of,  424.  His  conduct  in 
the  case  or  what  is  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  425.  His  conversation 
with  Gourville,  426.  Makes  great  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  acces- 
sion of  England  to  the  European 
cause,  427.  Ub  Letters  to  Bentinck, 
433.  Receives  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation from  tlie  city  of  Amsterdam  on 
the  defeat  of  Monmouth,  434.  His  de- 
signs and  measures  against  France,  439. 
His  designs  upon  England,  433.  His 
nego^tions  with  James  U.,  445.  His 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  recall 
of  the  troops  from  Holland,  470.  Makes 
arrangements  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 475.  His  reception  of  Admiral 
Russel,  474.  Receives  the  memorable 
invitation  bearing  seven  signatures, 
478.  Is  joined  by  several  militaiy  offi- 
cen  of  mnk,  480.  Supplicated  by  se- 
veral noblemen  and  mUitaiy  officers  of 
rank  to  come  over  with  an  armed  force 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  482.  Re- 
ceives memorials  from  the  Protestants 
of  the  bhuich  of  England  concerning 
their  grievances,  483.  Reconciles  the 
diiierences  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween North' and  South  Holland,  484. 


Prepares,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
secrecy,  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
490.  Proceeds  to  Minden,  in  West- 
phalia, for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
m  person  his  military  arrangements 
with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony,  491.  Returns  to  the  Hague, 
and  communicates  to  the  deputies  of 
forei^  affairs  his  arrangements  and 
his  views,  493.  Avows  to  the  States 
his  designs  against  James  II.  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  493.  His  enter- 
prise favoured  by  the  progress  of  tlie 
war  on  the  Continent,  511.  PresentB 
himself,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
States,  to  take  his  leave  previous  to  his 
embarkation  for  England,  516.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  Hague  to  Helvoetsluy% 
516.  Encounters  a  storm,  and  is  obligfed 
to  put  back,  516.  Sails  a  second  time, 
523.  Lands  with  his  fleet  at  Torbay, 
527.  His  address  to  the  English  at 
Exeter,  532.  Advances  to  Axminster^ 
545.  Moves  upon  Sherborne  to  secure 
Bristol,  545.  Receives  the  adhesion 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  551.  His 
treatment  of  the  commissioners  sent 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  555.  Marches 
direct  upon  London,  555.  H'ls  answer 
to  the  commissioners  sent  to  him  by  the 
King,  560.  Continues  his  march  upon 
the  capita],  564.  Issues  a  declaration 
from  his  court  at  Henley,  572.  Re- 
moves his  court  to  Windsor,  573.  De- 
ares  the  advice  of  the  principal  persons 
about  him,  582.*  Sends  a  warrant  com- 
manding the  King  to  leave  Whitehall 
and  proceed  to  Ham,  584.  Makes  pre- 
parations for  his  entr>'  into  London,  586. 
His  public  entrance  into  London,  587. 

,  His  address  at  the  meeting  of  peers, 
590.  His  answer  to  the  addi^sses  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  602.  Invested 
with  the  executive  government,  603. 
Issues  hb  summonses  for  the  conven- 
tion, 603.  Invested  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  Scotland, 
605.  Makes  an  offer  to  Tyrconnel  tiiat 
the  Irish  Catholics  should  be  seciuvd 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  stood  at 
the  period  of  1684,  607.  Applies  by 
letter  for  a  loan  of  20,000/.  to  the  al- 
dermen and  common  council,  609. 
Opens  the  convention  with  a  letter 
equivalent  to  a  king|s  speech  from  the 
throne,  619.  Receives  the  joint  ad- 
dress of  the  Lords  and  Commons;  his 
answer,  620.  His  conduct  during  the 
debates  on  tiie  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  637.  Proclaimed 
King  of  EngUmd,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
lon^ng,  645. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  371, 
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Wmelietter,  the  Ifuqiik  ot  his  eccentric 
cliancter»  312. 

Z. 

Zdl,  the  Duke  of,  493. 

Zuyliflteii^   Count,  hk  ouMon  and  in* 


trigqei^  463.  Secoiid  ndakm  of,  476^ 
BetornB  to  the  Hague^  With  several 
letten»  oontainins^  often  of  lervioe  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his  fiiends 
in  F^ngland,  480.  Sent  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  a  letter  to  the  Kiog^ 
S60. 
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Tms  work  will  form  a  popular  oompendiam  of  what- 
ever is  uieful.  inttnictlve,  and  interesting,  in  tbe  circle  of 
human  knowledfe.  A  novel  plan  of  publication  and  ar- 
rangement has  been  adopted,  which  presents  peculiar 
advantages.  Without  fliUy  detailing  tbe  method,  a  few  of 
these  advantages  may  be  meqtiODea. 

Each  Tolnme  will  contain  one  or  more  subjects  nninter- 
nipted  and  unbroken,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  tbe 
corresitonding  plates  or  other  appropriate  illustrations. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  without  fetterina 
the  work  by  a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement.  A 
subscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes  or  sets  of  vol- 
umes, without  disintegratinc  his  series.  Thus  each  pur- 
chaser may  form  firom  the  "C^Kjnr  "  a  Cydopodia,  more 
or  less  comprehenirive,  as  may  suit  his  means,  taste,  or 
profemion.  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  diseontinue  the  work 
at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumes  which  he 
may  have  received  will  not  lose  their  value  by  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  since  they  will  always  either 
be  complete  in  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purchasers  will  never  And  theii  property  in  this 
work  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 
The  arraneement  is  such  that  particular  volumes  may 
be  re-edited  or  rewritten  without  disturbing  the  others. 
The  " Cabinet  Ctclopxdi a"  will  thns  be  in  a  state  of 


Dontinual  renovation,  keeping  pace  with  the 
ing  improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its 
sircle  from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off 
whatever  is  obsolete,  so  as  to  form  a  constantly  modern- 
ized Cyclopodia.  Such  are  a  few  of  tbe  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  oAr  to  tbe  public,  and  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  realize. 

Treatises  on  subJecU  which  are  technical  and  profes- 
•ional  will  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
to  attain  a  practical  proficiency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which 


is  generally  expected  from  well-educated  persons.  An 
interest  will  be  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  copious 
Illustrations,  and  the  sciences  will  be  rendered  attractive, 


liy  treating  them  with  reference  to  tbe  most  ftmiliar  ob- 
jects and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldly  bulk  of  Encyclopedias,  not  leas  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
:onsigned  them  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
reference.  The  present  work,  fVom  its  portable  form  and 
Mpular  style,  will  claim  a  place  in  the  arawing-ro<Mn  and 
:he  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a  CamfUte  JAbrafif,  af- 
brding  an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  in- 
itruction  and  amusement,  presenting  Just  so  much  on 
•very  subject  as  those  not  professionally  engaaed  in  it 
equire,  convenient.in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant  in 
UustrHtions,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the  "(^binct 
7YCL0P20IA**  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  ofajject  of  para- 
nount  interest  in  every  fkmily. 

To  the  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  public  educa- 
ion  the  proorietnrs  trust  that  this  work  will  particularly 
ecommend  itself. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
te  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  "  Cabinst  Cyclopedia'* 
vhich  can  have  the  most  remote  tendency  to  olfend  public 
tr  private  morals.  To  enforce  the  cultivation  of  religion 
ind  the  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a  principal  object 
vith  all  who  undertake  to  inform  the  public  mind ;  but 
vith  the  views  Just  explained,  tbe  conductor  of  this  work 
eels  these  considerations  more  especially  pressed  upon 
lis  attention.  Parents  and  guardians  may,  therefore, 
est  assured  that  they  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  place 
I  volume  of  tbe  "  Cabixbt  "  beyond  the  reach  of  tbeii  chil- 
!ren  or  pupils. 


Considerable  progress  having  been  made  in  this 
vork,  the  publishers  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
he  public  to  the  advantages  by  which  it  is  dlstin- 
inished  from  other  similar  monthly  publications. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Cabinet  CydopBdiaahaU 
bnn  an  interminable  series,  in  whicn  any  work  of 


interest  which  may  present  itself  from  time  to  tim 
can  claim  a  place.  Its  sutgects  are  classified  accord 
ing  to  the  usual  divisions  of  literature,  science,  an* 
art  Each  division  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  wil 
consist  of  a  deleiminate  number  of  volumes.  Al 
though  the  precise  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixe< 
with  certainty,  yet  there  is  a  limit  which  will  not  bi 
exceeded ;  and  the  subscribers  may  look  forward  ti 
the  possession,  within  a  reasonable  tmie,  of  a  completi 
library  of  instruction,  amusement,  and  general  refer 
ence,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  popular  uyclopedia. 

The  several  classes  of  the  work  are— l.NATURAI 
PHIL080PHY;  8,  The  USEFUL  and  FINE  ARTS 
3.  NATURAL  HISTORY;  4,  GEOGRAPHY;  5 
POUTICS  and  MORAI^;  6,  GENERAL  LITE 
RATURE  and  CRITICISM;  7,  HISTORY;  8,  BI 
OGRAPHY. 

In  the  above  abstruse  and  technical  departmentf 
of  knowledge,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
jects, by  the  use  of  plain  and  familiar  language,  ap- 
propriate  and  well-executed  engravings,  and  copious 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  from  objects  and 
evenis  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted. 

Tbe  inoprietors  formeriy  pledged  themselves  that 
no  exertion  should  be  spareo  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  talent  of  the  age.  Hiey  trust 
that  they  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Among  die 
volumes  already  published  in  the  literary  department, 
no  less  than  four  have  been  the  production  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent* — Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Waller  Soott  In  the  sci- 
entific deparunent,  a  work  has  been  produced  from 
the  pen  or  Mr.  Herschel,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  living!  authority  on  subjects  of  ^neral 
philosophy,  to  contain  "  die  noblest  observations  on 
the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since 
Bacon,"  and  to  be  **  me  finest  work  of  philosojducal 
genius  which  this  age  has  seen." 

'nefoUomng  is  a  sdeetionfrcm  iktUttcf  Contrihtttorg, 

The   Right  Honorable  Sir  JAMES  MACKIN- 

TOSI^M.P. 
Tbe  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Goyne. 
Sir  WAXTER  SCOTT,  Bart 
JOHN  FREDERICK  WILUAM  HERSCHEL, 

T»q3^AS  MOORE,  Esq. 

J.  B.  BIOT,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

ROBERT  SOUlliEY,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate. 

The  Baron  CHARLES  DUPIN,  Member  of  the 

Royal  Institute  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
T.  R  MACAULEY,  Esq.  M.  P. 
DAVID  BREWSTERTlL-D. 
J.  C.  L.  SISMONDI,  of  Geneva. 
CapL  HENRY  KATER,  Vice  President  of  the 

Royal  Society. 
The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL. 
DA  VIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  M.  P. 
&  T.  COLERIDGE,  Esq.  • 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  COURTENAY,  M.  P. 
J.  J.  BERZELIUS,  of  Stockhohn,  F.  R.  a,  ^. 
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CABINET     CYCIiOPiEDIA. 


VOIiUKBS  P17BI«ISHSa>« 

II.— marrORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Sm  Walter 
Scott. 

I.  VL— fflSrrORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Sir  James 
Mackintobh.    In  8  Vols.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
/.-OUTLINES  OF  fflsrroRY. 
-HIOTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  By  T.  C. 
Grattan,  Esq. 

II.  VIU.  XU.— HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  By  Etre 
Evans  Crowe.    In  3  Vols.  ^  _ 

IL—MECHANICS.  By  Catt.  Kater  and  Dr. 
Lardner. 

:.— A  PREUMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  OB- 
JECTS,  ADVANTAGES,  and  PLEASURES  of 
the  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  In 
I  Vol.    By  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq. 

:i.— BIOGRAPHY  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH 
ST  ATESME  N. 

:HI.-HYDR0STATICS  and  PNEUMATICS.  By 
Dr.  Lardner.  ^^  ^^^ 

LIV.— HISTORY  OF  the  PROGRESS  and  PRE- 
SENT  SITUATION  of-the  SILK  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

tV.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ITAUAN  REPUBDCS. 
By  J.  C.  L  SuofONDi.  

IVI.— HlSrrORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  and  PRE- 
SENT STATE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  of 
PORCELAIN  and  GLASS. 

IIVII.  XVIII.  XX.XXI.  XXII— HISTORY  ofSPAIN 
AND  PORTUGAL    6  vols. 

WX.-HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

KXm.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.    Vol.  III. 


Tolvmes  la  lmjasedlAt«  prepiiratloa* 

THE  fflSTORY  OP  IRELAND.  By  ThoB. 
Moore.  VoL  L  is  nearly  ready,  and  the  re- 
maiiider  in  progrese. 

HISrrORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Vol.  4.  Being  a  oontinnR- 
tion  of  Mackintosh. 

A  PREUMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  USEFUL 
ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.  By  the  Baron 
Charles  Dopin,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

A  HISTORY  OF  the  MOORS.  In  3  vols.  By  Rob- 
ert SOUTBEY,  Esq. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 
MEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  In  6  vols.  By  Scott, 
SouTHET,  Moore,  Mackintosh,  Montgomery. 
CiTNNiNOHAM,  and  all  the  principal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Contributors  to  the  Cyclopedia. 

GEOGRAPHY  In  4  vols.  By  W.  Cooley,  Esq. 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  Discovery.'* 

UVES  OF  THE  MOST  DI^HNGUISHED  BRITISH 
NAVAL  COMMANDERS.   By  R  Southey.  Esq. 

UVES  OF  THE  MOJsrr  diotinguished  British 

MILITARY  COMMANDERS.   By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleio. 
The  HlSrrORY  of  GREECE.     In  3  vols.    By  the 
Rev.  QbTHiRLWAU. 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE:  Com- 
prifiing  a  view  of  the  Invasion  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C.  L.  De 
SuMOHDi.    Nearly  ready. 


"  BOOKS  THAT  VOD    HAT  CARRY  TO 

KBABILT   IS  VOOR  BASS.  ARB  TBB  MOST 
ALU      A    MAR    WILL    OrTXR    UWK    AT    TBBK,   ASD  K 
TBUPTBD    TO    90    OS.    WWOl     HB    WOOL©    HAf«  MO 
nUOHTSIfU>   AT    BOOKS    OT    A    LAROSB    BSB,  AK 
MORS  BRVDITB  AWBARAIKB.''— Or.  Jtkmmm 

"We  adviKdIy  call  the  Cabiaet  Oydopaiia  s  fini 
undertaking,  because  we  consider,  that  in  its  dfe 
tlie  tone  and  habits  ef  thoufbt  of  what  is  ksowa  by  t|e 
phrase. '  the  reading  poUic*  it  will  be,  if  cairisd  tbraick 
in  tbs  spirit  of  its  projeetion  aod  ooameBoenat,  ok  rf 
the  most  invaluable  productioasof  noden  lilerairo  •• 

But  these  advanuges,  eminent  aa  ttey  andMlMdr 
ate,  are  not  the  sole  nor  the  chief  reeommeadauofii  tf 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  Ndther  is  it  on  the  eiB«£ 
cheapness  of  the  publicaUon,  nor  the  federal  indeicBteB 
—if  we  may  so  speak— of  its  ae^eial  volaaes,  ib«  •» 
rest  our  prediction  of  iu  influence  on  the  looc  of  tint 
ing  of  the  present,  and  on  the  literature  of  the  oexi  r>^ 
oration— but  on  the  promise,  aoMmnUiig  ahaost  to  a  wrt 
certainty,  of  the  great  excellence  of  iia  execatioo.  A  bs+ 
titude  orperaons  eminent  in  literatore  asd  scieaee  is  m 
United  Kingdom  are  employed  in  tiiia  andertabaf ;  m 
indeed,  no  others  should  be  employed  is  it ;  for  it  is  a  iniU 
that  the  profound  and  practised  writer 
ftirnishing  a  *  popular  compendium.* 

**  What  parent  or  guardiaa  that  throws  hiscTS  owr  u^ 
list  of  its  contributora  bat  must  be  r^foioed  by  mm  s 
the  names  of  those  who  are  in  theiHelvts  a  gasniw 
of  intelleclual  and  moral  excsUenoe  ?"— Xilersry  Oaaey 

•*  The  plan  of  the  work  appears  weU  adapted  to  il^  p-' 
poae  it  is  proposed  to  Ailfil-that  of  sapptyiiif  a  senw  & 
publications,  embracing  the  whole  ranee  cf  Uiem-i'? 
and  science,  in  a  popular  and  portable  toss;  srtale  * 
excellence  of  the  execution  U  guarantied  by  the  judjaiMt 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  writers.  The  list  of  uid» .-« 
employed  in  this  ambitious  undertaking  oompEiaei  lue 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  ne.**— ^ft*u. 

"  The  CyelopBdia,  when  complete,  will  Ion  a  valst* 
work  of  re&ranoe,  as  well  as  a  most  eaiertaiajag  aad  i» 
structi  ve  library.  It  is  an  essential  inadple  in  ereiy  ptf 
of  it,  that  it  BhoukI  be  clear  aad  essiJy  ujaienfootf,  mt 
that  an  attempt  sboukl  everywhere  be  made  to  unu 
accurate  information  with  an  sgreeaUe  manBcr  of  cm 
veyiog  it.  It  is  an  experiment  to  try  how  much  aaae 
may  be  taught  with  Uitle  crabbed  or  techaKal  laafstr 
and  bow  ftr  the  philosophical  aad  poetical  qoalitia  £< 
lay  be  preserved  ia  iu  more  coodeaaed  aute.  r 
also  the  moat  indispensable  of  aD  the  q«alstj«« 
of  a  work  intended  for  general  iastractioB-that  of  cM 
nesa.  Whal«ver  the  iSan  might  be,  it  was  evideat  ite 
the  grand  difficulty  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  to  anne  «  W- 
of  wrilere  in  its  execution,  whose  character  or  wwtjiaJ 
folded  the  most  probable  hope  that  they  were  itied  fcri 
task  of  which  the  peculisnty.  the  novelty.  a»d  ewa  ft 
prevalent  relish  for  such  wriUngs  greatly  eahaaoe  tte  c 
Acuity.  We  do  not  belfbve.  that  in  the  liat  of  castr.M 
tors,  there  is  one  name  of  which  the  enlightened  |«t  - 
the  public  would  desire  the  exclusion. 

"  In  science,  the  list  is  not  less  prassistBg.    The  saw 
of  the  President.  Vice-Pieeidenta,  and  most  dtsti^n 
Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  are  contained  »a  it 
treatise  on  astronomy,  by  Herschel ;  on  0|lieB,  by  mv» 
ter ;  and  on  mechanics,  by  Lardner ;  need  be  only  reea 
mended  by  the  sul^ecU  and  the  writers.    An 

Prelate,  of  the  first  raak  in  acienoe.  has 

noUe  subject  which  happUy  combines  pfailosoplij  «^ 
religion.  Twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  natBit^ 
of  Uie  age,  Fellowa  of  the  Linnean  and  Zootagsa!» 
cielies,  are  preparing  a  course  of  natural  hirtory.  os^ 
not  less  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  whOBe  na^ 
is  not  needAil  yet  to  mention,  have  shown  qravt«* of 
ambition  to  take  a  place  among  aueh  feUow-laboKn.  - 
TUsMS. 

•*  The  topics  as  may  be  supposed,  ate  both  judiocj 
selected  and  treated  with  ability.  To  general  i^wp 
and  as  part  of  a  family  library,  the  volnmea  alres^r  ^* 
lished  possess  great  reoommendationa.  For  tLe  rzi^'* 
beauties  of  good  pnnting  and  paper  they  merit  eqatl  cm 
mendation.'^— Haft.  JSnuriean. 

"  The  uniform  neatness  of  these  voiiuHa.  thar  «r 
moderate  price,  and  the  quantity  of  iaJbtiBBtisB  sba 
they  contain,  drawn  fhxn  the  best  and  aost  aBiss&* 
Bouroes,  have  givea  them  deaerved  celcbriqr.  aad  »  ^ 
who  desires  to  possess  such  iaformatioa,  ahoBid  ^ 
a  moment  to  add  them  to  his  librsry.**— AdL 

'*  This  excellent  work  contiaoes  to  incaes 
flivor,  and  to  receive  fresh  aceessloDs  of  itaess  to  iues? 
of  contributors.  —LU.  Gsistts. 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPiEDIA. 


*  or  TUB  MAHT  WOEn  WHICH  RAVK  BUM  LATKLT  FOB- 
LISBBO  III  IMITATIOK,  OR  ON  TBB  PLAN  ADOPTBD  BT  THB 
BOCIBTT  FOR  THB  OIFPOaiON  OF  OBBFOL  KNOWLBDOB,  OR. 
LARSNBR'S  CTCI.OFXDIA  IB  BT  KOOH  TBB  HOST  VALUA* 
BLB,  AND  TBB  MOST  RBCOHMBNDBD  BT  DUTINODISHBO 
ABSIOTANCB,  SCIBNTIFIC  AND  UTBRART." 

Ediniurgk  Revino. 


HI8TORT  OF  BirOI.AHI>.  Br  Str  Jamea 
BCaeUntoth*  la  8  VoU*  HI  VoU*  pnli" 
llBbed. 

"  In  the  fint  Tolume  of  Sir  James  MBckintoslfa  His- 
tory of  England,  we  find  enough  to  warrant  the  antici- 
pations of  the  public,  that  a  calm  and  luminous  philoso- 
phy will  difluse  itself  over  the  long  narrative  of  our  Brit- 
ish History."— frfistar^*  Rnie^. 

"  In  tbis  volume  Sir  James  Mackintosh  fully  developes 
those  great  powers,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  public 
have  long  given  him  credit.  The  result  is  the  ablest  com- 
mentary that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  finglish  History." 
—JltUu. 

"  Worthy  in  the  method,  style,  and  reflections,  of  the 
author's  hi^  reputation.  We  wen  particularly  pleased 
with  his  high  vein  of  philosophical  sentiment,  and  bis 
occasional  survey  of  contemporary  annals."— JVVUtsiis/ 
Oaiette. 

"  If  talents  of  the  higfajest  order,  long  experience  in  po- 
litics, and  years  of  application  to  the  study  of  history 
I  and  the  collection  of  information,  can  command  superi- 
ority in  a  historian,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may,  without 
!  readiuff  this  work,  be  said  to  have  produced  the  best  his- 
tory of  this  country.  A  perusal  of  the  work  will  prove 
that  those  who  anticipated  a  superior  production,  have 
not  reckoned  in  vain  on  the  high  qualiflcations  of  the 
author."— Omnsr. 

'*  Our  anticipations  of  this  volume  were  eerUinly  very 
highly  raised,  and  unlike  such  anticipations  in  general, 
ibey  have  not  been  disappointed.  A  philosophical  spirit, 
a  nervous  style,  and  a  f\]ll  knowledfre  of  the  subject,  ac- 
quired  bv  considerable  research  into  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding chroniclers  and  historians,  eminently  distinguish 
this  popular  abridgment,  and  cannot  fhil  to  recommend  it 
to  universal  approbation.  In  continuing  his  work  as  he 
has  begun.  Sir  James  Mackintoah  will  conlbr  a  great  bene- 
fit on  his  country."— I.0R4.  lAt  OaxeUt. 

*  Of  its  general  merits,  and  its  permanent  valae,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak,  without  the  highest  commendation, 
and  after  a  carefbl  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  two  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published,  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
clare that,  80  fhr.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  performed 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  assigned,  with  all  the  ability 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  his  great  previous  attain- 
ments, his  laborious  industry  in  investigation,  his  excel- 
lent Judgment,  his  superior  talents,  and  his  honorable 
pr  i  nci  pies." — /sfut  rer. 

"  We  shall  probably  extract  the  whole  of  his  view  of 
the  reformation,  merely  to  show  how  that  important  topic 
has  been  handled  by  so  able  and  philosophical  a  writer, 
profbssing  Protestantism.— J^att^aai  OMttU. 

"  The  talents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  so  Justly  and 
deeply  respected,  that  a  strong  interest  is  neoessariljr  ex- 
cited with  regard  to  any  work  which  such  a  distinguished 
writer  may  thi  nk  fit  to  undertake.  In  the  present  instance, 
as  in  all  others,  our  expectations  are  fully  gratified."— 
OenUeman'M  Magaiine, 

•'  The  second  voluBie  of  the  History  of  England,  form- 
ing the  sixth  of  Carey  4t  Lea%  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  has 
been  sent  abroad,  and  entirely  sustains  the  reputation  of 
its  predecessors.  The  various  (kctions  and  dissensions, 
the  important  trials  and  battles,  which  fender  this  period 
so  conspicuous  in  the  page  of  history,  are  all  related  with 
great  clearness  and  masterly  power."— Boston  TrmtUtr. 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTIiAND.   By  Sir  "Walter 
Soott.    IaSVoIb. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Beott,  we  do 
not  hesiute  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason:  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by -gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  (teility  of 
style  and  pictnresqueness  of  description  of  Ms  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  fhcts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simplest  incident  of  every-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  tJie  interest  of  a  scene  of  ^romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knights,  and  serft,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive  genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fhncy,  but  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  commonplace  humanity."— JUC.  Ctaxttu. 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

BT 

EYRE  EVANS  CROWE,  Esa. 

In  3  vols. 

"The  style  in  concise  and  clear;  and  events  are  sum- 
BMd  up  with  much  vigor  and  originality."— £«.  OszeUe. 

*'  His  history  of  France  is  wortliy  to  fisure  with  the 
works  of  his  associates,  the  best  of  their  day,  Scott  and 
Mackintosh."— .MmtA/y  Mag. 

"  For  such  a  task  Mr.  Crowe  is  eminently  qualified. 
At  a  fflance.  as  it  were,  his  eye  takes  in  the  theatre  of 
Ljituiiet).  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  pithy;  and  his 
power  of  condensation  enables  him  to  say  much,  and 
eflfectively,  in  a  few  words,  to  present  a  distinct  and 
perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  circumscribed  space."— iia 
B4lU  A»$emUt0. 

The  style  is  neat  and  condensed;  the  thoughts  and 
conclusions  sound  and  Just  The  necessary  conciseness 
of  the  narrative  is  unaccompanied  by  any  baldness ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  spirited  and  engaging."— Bs/t  ^mm- 
can. 

"To  compress  the  history  of  a  great  nation,  daring  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  into  three  volumes,  and 
to  preserve  sufllcient  distinctness  as  well  as  interest  in 
the  narrative,  to  enable  and  induce  the  reader  to  possess 
himself  cleariy  of  all  the  leading  incidents,  is  a  task  by 
no  means  easily  executed.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  well 
accompliihed  in  this  instance."— JV.  Y.  .Ommemn. 

"Written  with  spirit  and  taste."— r.  &  Gautte. 

"Could  we  but  persuade  our  yoiuig  Mends  to  give 
these  volumes  a  careftil  perusal,  we  should  feel  assured 
of  their  grsteful  acknowledgments  of  profit  and  pleas- 
ure."—A*,  r.  Mirror. 

'•  At  once  concise  and  entertaining."— «K«ri«|r  Bui- 
Utin, 

THB  HISTORY  OF  TItS  HI  KTRICBI*  AIVDS9 
to  th«  Battle  of  "Waterloo*    By  T«  C«  Grat- 


BIOGBJLPHT  OF  BRITISH  STATBSaiBSII 
eomtminiMMjg  tile  Id-res  of  Sir  TIxohum  More^ 
Cardinal  "Woleeyt  AreHblel&op  Crsotmer, 
siad  lH»rd  Bnrlelglu 

"  A  very  delightftil  volume,  and  on  a  subject  likely  to 
increase  in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  *  •  •  Wesordially 
commend  the  work  both  for  iu  design  and  execution."— 
LtHd.  JdL  OvMU. 


"  It  is  but  Justice  to  Mr.  Grattan  to  say  that  he  has 
executed  his  laborious  task  with  much  industry  and  pro- 
portionate effect.  Undisfigured  by  pompous  nothinaness, 
and  without  any  of  the  afibctaUon  of  Philosophical  pro- 
fnndity,  his  style  is  simple,  light,  and  fresh— perspicuous, 
smooth,  and  harmonious."— Zi  BtU*  AttembUt. 

"Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period. 
The  volume  before  us  is  a  compressed  but  dear  and  im- 
partial narrative."— lit.  Oat. 

"  A  long  residence  in  the  eountry,  and  a  ready  access  to 
libraries  and  archives,  have  furnished  Mr.  Orattan  with 
materials  which  be  has  arranged  with  skill,  and  out  of 
which  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  volume."- 
QmL  Mag. 


I.ABDirEB*S 
CABINET  CYCLOP.EDIA. 


'  It  IB  MOT  BAST  TO  SBViaK  A  CCKB  F0&  SCCH  A  ITATB 

OP  TmBM  (thb  oBcuBina  tastb  pob  scibhcb;)  but 

TRB  KOBT  OlVIOns  BBKBOT  IS  TO  FftOVIDB  TBB  BDO- 
CATBO  CLABSBS  with  a  BBEIBS  op  WOKKt  OR  TOrVhAM 
AMD  PKACnCAL  SCIBNCB,  PBBBD  PBOK  MATBBXATtCAI. 
STKBOLB  AMD  TBCBBICAI.  TBBIU,  WBITTBX  Uf  ■UCPLB 
AMD  PBBanCUOOB  LAMOUAttS,  AMD  ILLU8TRATBO  BT  PACTB 
AND  BXPBBIIIBMTB,  WKICH  ABB  LBVBL  TO  TBB  CAPACITT 

OP  oi^DiMAKT  xucM."— QiMrt«r^  Rmritw. 


PBaxnmr  ART  discoursb  on  thss  ob- 

JBCT8,  ADVANTAGB8,  AlVD  PI.BA8- 
I7KB8  OF  THB  BTVUY  OF  NATURAI. 
PHII.080PHY.  By  J.  T.  1¥.  Hcraekel, 
A.  M*  Ute  Fellow  of  UU  John's  CoUe^c, 
CiuBlnidge* 

**  Witboat  disptrafing  any  other  of  the  many  intenat- 
ing  and  inBtnictive  ▼olaines  iasaad  in  the  form  of  cabinet 
and  fttmily  librariea,  it  ib,  perbapa,  not  too  mocb  to  place 
at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  liat,  for  extent  and  variety  of  condensed 
information,  Mr.Hercbera  discourse  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  Dr.  Lardner'a  Cyclopedia."— CAri«(taB  Obwrvtr. 

"  Tbe  flneaC  work  of  pbiloBopbical  genius  which  this 
age  baa  seen."— ^ocMjUmA'*  England, 

"  By  (kr  the  moet  delightfbl  book  to  which  the  existing 
competition  between  literary  rivals  of  great  talent  and 
enterprise  has  given  Tine."~-MnUkly  Rnitw. 

"  Mr.  Herechel's  delightful  volume.  •  *  •  We  And 
scattered  through  the  work  instances  of  vivid  and  happy 
illustration,  where  the  (kncy  is  usefully  called  into  action, 
BO  as  Bonietimes  to  rnmind  as  of  the  splendid  pictures 
which  crowd  upon  us  in  the  style  of  Bacon.**— QH«rUr/y 
Revi4w. 

"  It  la  the  noBt  exciting  volume  of  the  kind  we  ever 
met  with."— .MmtA/y  Magaxhu. 

"  One  of  the  jnoat  instructive  and  delightful  booka  we 
have  ever  peruaed.**— 17. 8.  Journal. 


A  TRBA1*I8B  OH  MBCHAVIC8.  By  Gapt. 
Kateri  stnd  the  !!«▼•  UlmxytAnM  Itordnor* 
Witla  iiiim«ro«a  «iafpraTliigs« 

"  A  work  which  eontaina  an  uncommon  amount  of 
useful  information,  exhibited  in  a  plain  and  very  intelli- 
gible form."— OAMUtf's  AU.  Pkilotopky. 

"This  volume  baa  been  lately  publiabed  in  England,  aa 
a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  baa  re- 
ceived the  unsolicited  approbation  of  tbe  most  eminent 
men  of  scianee,  and  tbe  most  diacriminating  Journals  and 
reviews,  in  the  British  metropolis.- It  ia  written  in  a 
popular  and  intelligible  style,  entirely  free  A-om  mathe- 
matical symbola,  and  disencumbered  aa  fkr  aa  pOBsible  of 
technical  phrases."— UmImi  Tratellt. 

"  Admirable  in  development  and  clear  in  principlea,  and 
especially  felidtous  in  illusUation  from  familiar  aub- 
ieclM."— Monthly  Mag. 

"  Though  replete  with  philosophical  information  of  the 
highest  order  in  mechanics,  adapted  to  ordinary  capaci- 
ties in  a  way  to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar."—Zjt.  Oaieue. 

"  A  work  of  great  merit,  full  of  valuable  information, 
not  only  to  the  practical  mechanic,  but  to  the  man  of  aci- 
ence."— JV.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


A  TBBATI8B  0]V  HTDR08TATIC8  AJTD 
PBIBUIHATICS.  By  the  IUt-.  D*  Ifaffdner. 
"With  avmerova  eaffra-vixaga* 

**  It  fully  Bustains  the  favorable  opinion  we  have  already 
i^zpressed  as  to  this  valuable  compendium  of  modern  aci- 
ince."— Lit.  Oaxme. 

"  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  acquaintance 
nrith  the  fkmiliar  ftcts  which  illustrata  the  principlea  of 
iciencer—MnMf  Magatino. 

"11  is  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Bubject, 
md  in  a  popular  style,  abounding  in  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  abstruse  operations  of  these  imporant  sci- 
!nc€8."--cr.  &  Journal. 


I.ARDlfBR'8 
CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE.  PROGRBSS. 
AND  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  SIL£ 
MANUFACTURE;  with  nnmexous  Ea- 
gravingB. 

*  It  oontaine  abnndant  inltarmation  ia  everv  depan 
meat  of  thia  interesting  branch  of  hnmaa  iadastrv-  • 
tbe  history,  culture,  and  manufacture  of  biUl^—JHkl) 
Jlfa^aaac. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  carioas  iaformatioa  ia  Uss 
little  volume."— Lifsrary  Oaittte, 

HISTORY  OF  THB  ITAUAN  REPUBU(3; 
being  a  View  of  the  Rise,  Progreaa,  aiid 
Pall  of  Italian  Freedom,     By  J.  C.  L  Di 

SUMOHDI. 

'  The  excellencies,  defecta,  and  fbrtoaes  of  tbe  r* 
ernments  of  the  Italian  common wealtba.  form  a  tr.^v 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  political  pktiM  ^.^ 
It  is  time  that  they  should  be  accessible  to  tbe  Aaxxm.-. 
people,  aa  they  are  about  to  be  rendered  in  BismsMi  - 
masterly  abridgment.  He  has  done  for  bis  laive  w-h^ 
what  Irving  accomplished  so  well  for  his  Life  dC<,.m 
bus."— AlitiMia/ 6cz<tt«. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  aw 
PRESENT  STATE  of  the  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF  PORCELAIN  AHD  GLASS 
With  numerous  Wood  Cut& 

wmK  tht  anthor 

~  skia  and  ha<i 

to  rokder  ibe 


"  In  the  design  and  execution  of  Uk  w« 
baa  displaved  conaiderable  Judgro^at  aad 
bo  disposed  of  his  valuable  materials  as 
book  attractive  and  inatnictive  to  the 
readers.**— Sac.  Eo.  Pool 

"  The  author  baa,  by  a  popular  treatmeaL  made  it  ow 
of  the  moat  interesting  booka  that  has  been  imed  •-/ 
this  series.  There  are,  we  beUeve,  few  of  tbe  osefs' 
arts  leas  generally  understood  than  thorn  of  pwwUtJ- 
and  glass  making.  These  are  completely  iUnstrated  k 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  the  varioos  proceases  of  formiag  dife 
ently  fhshioned  utenaila,  are  Ailly  described." 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY,  fiom  the  etrih 
est  Records  to  the  present  time. 

"  To  concentrate  In  one  comparatively  small  toIbiw 
a  complete  epitome  of  tlie  entire  historv  of  the  work* 
ancient  and  modern,  so  treated  as  to  present  a  o>r«: 
image  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  an  object  to  be  wtAri 
for.  rather  than  expected;  tbe  » Outlines  of  Hition. 
however,  realize  this  object,"— j««alie  JommaL 

The  HISTORY  of  SPAIN  and  PORTT. 
GAL    In  5  vols. 

'  A  general  History  of  the  Spanish  and  PortamMv 
Peninsula,  is  a  great  deaideratnm  in  our  laagoafK  ^Bi 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  begun  under  such  fiivonUe  ts*^ 
pices.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  narrative  whra 
fixes  attention  more  steadily,  and  bears  tbe  reaikri 
mind  along  more  pleasantly.'* 

In  the  volufbes  before  us,  there  is  unqaestioai^  > 
evidence  of  capacitv  for  the  taak,  and  rcaeaich  ia  t!r- 
execution."— cr.  S.  JournaL 

HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

**  Like  tbe  preceding  historical  numbers  of  Ibis  vala 
able  publication,  it  abounds  with  interesting  detai:^ 
illustrative  of  the  habtu.  character,  and  polittcal  cw 
plexion  of  tbe  people  and  country  it  describes;  aad  af 
fords,  in  the  small  space  of  one  volmne,  a  digeat  of  &a 
the  important  facts  which,  in  more  elaborate  bistonn 
occupy  Ave  times  tbe  npncer—Evenimg  Part. 


JEDVCATIOIf,  ac€. 


ELEMENTS  OP  THE  INTEGRAL  CAL 
CULUS ;  with  its  Applications  to  Geometry, 
and  to  the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series,  d:^. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  Michaei.  O'Sham- 
r,  A.  M.    One  voL  8vo. 


**  The  volume  before  un  forms  the  third  of  an  analyti- 
cal course,  which  commences  with  the  '  Elements  of 
Analytical  Geometry.'  More  elef  ant  textbooks  do  not 
exist  in  the  English  langaace,  and  we  trust  they  will 
speedily  be  adopted  in  our  Mathematical  Seminaries. 
The  existence  or  such  auxiliaries  will,  of  itself,  we  hope, 
prove  an  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  Analytical 
i5cienee ;  for,  to  the  want  of  such  elementary  works,  the 
indifference  hitherto  manifested  iu  this  country  on  the 
subject  is,  we  apprehend,  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Mr. 
Young  has  brought  the  science  within  the  reach  of  every 
intelligent  student,  and,  in  so  doinc,  has  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  mathematical  learning  in  Oreat 
Britain."— FrMftytoria*  Review,  January,  18w. 

^^  We  remember  the  time  when  such  a  work  as  this 
would  have  been  invaluable,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
any  late  publication  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  it." 
^Spectator,  September  S4, 1831. 

ELEMENTS   OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS;  comprehending  the  General 
Theory  of  Curve  Surfiu^es,  and  of  Curves  of 
Double  Curvature.    Revised  and  corrected 
by  Michael  O'Shamhksst,  A.  M.    One  vol 
12mo. 
**  The  whole  Elements  of  the  Differential  Calculus, 
comprehending  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  large 
wrorks  of  the  most  celebrated  Analysts,  are  contained  in 
one  volume,  beautiftilly  printed  on  a  fine  paper,  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth.    It  appears  to  be  in  every  respect 
well  fitted  for  a  Class  Book,  and  can  scarcely  fltil  to  be 
very  generally  adopted."— J^ret^ytsriaa  JHeview^  Septem- 
ber, 183J. 

** There  are  no  affected  changes  of  method:  there  is 
no  parade  of  original  plan,  or  of  novelty  of  principle ; 
and  yet  there  is  much  original  matter,  much  original 
reasoning,  and,  what  is  of  more  value  than  all  questions 
about  onginalitjr  in  an  elementary  treatise,  there  is  a 
perspicuity,  a  unity  of  method  prevailing  in  all  its  parts, 
tbat  renders  it  more  than  any  book  we  have  seen  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  instruction. 

*'  It  is  not,  however,  as  an  elegant  and  perspicuous 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Calculus,  mere- 
ly, that  we  have  admired,  and  therefore  recommended 
Mr.  Youni *s  little  work^  We  have  also  found  much  to 
commend  In  it  of  a  more'profonnd  character—much  that 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  Ivger  works,  and  indeed  in  ail 
Rnglish  books. 

''The  paralogisms  of  some  other  writer*,  distinguished 
ones  too,  are  pointed  out  in  the  preface,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  work ;  and  many  steps  which  have  hitherto  been 
<ie«med  unquestionable,  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Young 
to  be  altogether  ftllacious.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when 
!  we  see  them  pointed  out,  why  they  did  not  occur  to  our- 
selves nor  to  any  body  else  till  now ;  and  we  look  upon 
the  aptitude  disjdayed  in  these  detections  to  be  highly 
characteristic  or  a  mind  which  looks  with  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  the  purity  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sic\ence."-^PkiliaepldcalMigaztne,  October.  1831. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PLANE  AND  SPHER- 
I  IC AL  TRIGONOMETRY ;  with  its  appli- 
cations to  the  Principles  of  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  with  the  necessary 
'  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables. 
By  J.  R  YouNo.  To  which  is  added,  some 
Original  Researches  in  Spherical  Geometry. 
By  T.  S.  Davieb,  Esq.  Revised  and  correct- 
ed by  John  D.  Williams.    One  vol.  8va 

"In  the  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  Aindamental 
Theorems  are  laid  down  with  great  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity, and  the  subsequent  Ibrmnle  are  derived  both 
briefly  and  elegantly. 

"  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  account  we  have  been 
able  to  oflSer  of  this  unpretending  volume,  will  have  the 
effect  of  calling  the  attention  of  younger  students,  (and 
8till  more  of  professional  tutors,)  to  it,  as  a  book  emi- 
nently calculated  to  insure  an  early  intimacy  with  the 
practice  as  well  as  the  principles  or  Trigonometry,  and 


of  attracting  the  notice  of  Geometers  generally  to  the 
curious  results  that  appear  in  the  supplemental  chapters, 
and  inducing  them  to  attempt  the  extension  of  a  branch 
of  science,  which  apparently  admiu  of  almost  unlimit- 
ed cultivation."— PAtteopiUca/  JVa^atia*. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschbl,  F.  R  S.,  &c  One 
vol.  12ma 

'The  present  treatise  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  its  pre- 
decessor :  it  is  characteriied  by  the  same  agreeable  and 
elegant  style,  the  same  fhcility  of  illustration— added  to 
which  it  fKMsesses  unrivalled  precision  and  accuracy  of 
demonstration.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  abstruse  nice 
ties  and  the  transcendental  mathematics  of  the  subject, 
the  author  haa  nevertheless  produced  a  volume  calculat- 
ed, we  are  ftiUy  persuaded,  to  impress  upon  his  readers 
the  roaanitude  and  importance  of  the  science,  and  to  In- 
itiate them  in  no  mean  degree  into  its  myBieriea'***iiH 
Oazette. 

A  GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL.  By  Hbnry 
T.  DB  LA  Beohb,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  &c  In  one  voL  8vo.,  with  104 
wood  cuts. 

'*  The  mana^ment  of  the  work  is  clever,  while  there 
is  great  merit  in  the  original  remarks,  and  a  vast  fund 
of  information  throughout."— vflt/a«. 

**  Mr.  De  la  Beche*s  Geological  Manual  is  the  first  and 
best  work  of  the  kind,  and  he  has  performed  his  task 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  ascertain- 
ed in  Geology,  and  with  considerable  judgment  and  taste 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  So  much  Geological  science 
was  never  before  compressed  in  so  small  a  space."— 
Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  flrst-rate  importance  in  the  science  to 
which  it  relates,  and  which  must  henceforth  take  iU 
place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  Geology."— PAt- 
toeepkical  Magaxine. 

"Even  those  who  cultivate  this  most  fhscinating 
branch  of  science  only  in  their  Cabinet  and  Library, 
will  find  that  they  cannot  be  without  it."— JasMfon's 
Eduthirgh  FkilMophical  Jamrmal. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ITALIAN  COLLO- 
QUIAL PHRASES,  on  every  subject  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  Conversation,  the  whole 
so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Italian  language.  By  an 
Italian  Gentleman.    One  vol.  18mo. 


NOVELLE  ITALIANE.— Stories  from  Ital- 
ian Writers,  with  a  literal,  interlinear  trans- 
lation, on  Locke*s  plan  of  Classical  Instruc- 
tion, illustrated  with  Notes.  First  American 
from  the  last  London  edition,  with  additional 
translations  and  notea    1  vol.  I2mo. 

DIALOGHI  DISPOSTI  PER  FACIU- 
TARE  LO  STUDIO  BELLA  UNGUA 
ITALIANA,  Scritti  in  Francese  da  A.  G. 
CoLLOT.  Tradotti  da  F.  Manoinklli  Ro- 
MANa    One  vol.  18mo. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  MANUAL: 
a  regular  and  connected  Course  of  Element- 
ary Studies,  embracing  the  necessary  and 
useful  Branches  of  a  Cmnmon  Education.  In 
Four  Parts,  with  a  quarto  Atla&  Compiled 
from  the  latest  and  most  approved  Authors, 
by  M.  R  Bartlbtt. 

The  plan  of  this  work  was  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Governor  Climtom,  whose  xeal  and  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  our  Public  flchools,  will  be  cherished  with  grateful  re- 
membrance to  the  latest  posterity ;  and  this  work,  so  fhr 
as  it  had  advanced,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death, 
received  his  favorable  regard  and  patronage. 

The  object  of  the  National  School  Manual,  is  to  fur- 
nish a  Sifetem  of  instruction,  for  a  thorough  English  ed- 
ucation, in  a  plain,  practical,  and  progressive  Series  of 
Lessons,  collaterally  arranged. 


EDUCATION. 


A  New  Abridgement  of  AINSWORTITS 
DICTIONARY,  Eogliah  and  Lttin,  for 
the  use  of  Grammar  Schools.  B7  Jomr 
Dtmock,  LL  D.,  with  Notes,  by  Charlbb 
Anthon.    1  vol.  18ma 

In  this  edition  are  introduced  Mvenl  alteratione  and 
iniproveoBenta.  for  tbe  qweial  pnrpoee  of  Ateilitatinf 
the  labor  and  increaaing  the  knowledge  of  the  yoang 


GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICX)N.   By  D. 

DoinnDaAN.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

In  1  voL  royal  18ma,  cootaining  above  800 

pages. 

This  work  ia  printed  on  a  handaome  diatind  type, 
and  oonuina  aa  much  matter  aa  nnany  of  the  laiger  lezi 


eona ;  but  owing  to  tbe  form  in  which  it  is  printed,  it  ta 

^  to  the  youi 
than  any  other  lexicon  now  in  uae.    11m  Tocabulary 


denta. 


auch  price 
Itomra  ■ 


more  advantagea  to  the  ] 


of  all  atu- 
ing  atudcnt 


is  more  eztensiTe  and  complete— comprising  not  only 
worda  found  in  tbe  claasics,  but  also  such  as  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Oreek  phvaiciaiia. 
The  meanings  attacbed  to  worda  by  the  aeverai  writera 
are  also  given. 

Words  are  giTen  in  alphabetical  order  in  every  poeti- 
cal and  dialectic  variety. 

Tbe  conjugation  of  verhs  and  flection  of  noons  are 
more  complete  than  in  other  lexicons ;— the  moaninga 
of  worda  faller  and  more  correct— there  being  flrat  a 
primarv  and  then  a  secondary  meaning,  each  distin- 
guished flrom  the  meuphorical  and  idiomatical.  Phraaea 
«re  also  given  when  tiiey  note  any  peculiarity  in  signi- 
fication. The  etymology  of  words  is  only  omitted  where 
it  is  confused  or  disputed.  There  is  nothing  left  out 
which  the  young  student  would  find  neceaaary  In  study, 
ing  the  classics,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  under- 
sund  the  true  meaning  of  a  word.  In  nhort,  in  this 
work  the  essential  advantagea  of  a  good  Dictionary 
are  combined  with  those  of  a  good  Granunar—advan- 
tagea  not  found  in  any  Oreek  and  Eogliah  lexicon  now 
uaed. 

ELEMENTS  or  MECHANICS.    By  James 

Rbnwiok,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  and 

Experimental  Philosoi^y,  Columbia  College, 

N.  Y.    In  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings. 

"  We  think  thia  decidedly  tbe  best  treatise  on  He- 

chanica,  which  has  issued  from  tbe  American  press,  that 

we  have  seen ;  one,  too,  that  is  alike  crediuble  to  the 

writer,  and  to  tbe  state  of  science  in  this  country.'*— 

JSwk^ne^M  QaartorJf  M»vitw. 

ELEMENTS  OF  OPTICS.  By  David  Brew- 
ster. First  American  edition,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  by  A.  D.  Bache,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  18ma 
**  Hie  author  has  given  proof  of  his  wHl-kno%vn  in- 

doatry,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  tbe  results  of 

science  in  every  part  of  Europe."— JfimtA/y  Mag. 
**  The  subject  is,  as  migbt  be  expected,  aMy  treated, 

and  dearly  illustrated"— 17.  &  Jour. 

A  TREATISE  on  HYDROSTATICS  ahd 
PNEUMATICS.  By  the  Rev.  Diomrsivs 
La&dner,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  a  &c.  First  Amer- 
ican from  the  first  London  edition,  wiA 
Notes  by  Bbiuamin  F.  Josiun,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union  Col- 
lege. 

"  It  fully  susuina  the  favorable  opinion  we  have  al- 
ready expressed  as  to  this  valuable  compendium  of  mod- 
ern science."— Z.tt.  Oaz. 

**  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  rood  use  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  familiar  facts  which  illustrate  the  principlea  of 
BCienee."— JMrniA/y  JM^. 

"It  is  written  with  ■  fiili  knowMge  of  the  subject, 
and  in  a  popular  style,  abounding  in  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  abstruse  operations  of  these  important 
—'— —  "— Cr.  A  Jour. 


All  ESSAY  OR  MORAL  CULTURE,  ad- 
dressed to  Parents  and  TeacheoL  ByM.M. 
Carll.    18ma 

Ah  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  o«  AL 
GEBRA,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with 
attempts  to  simplify  some  of  the  more  difE- 
cult  parts  of  the  seieiioe,  putxalaziy  the 
demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  m 
its  most  general  fiwm;  tbe  Sofaitian  of 
Equations  of  the  higher  ordeiB ;  the  Smmm- 
tion<^  Infinite  Series,  4cc  ByJ.  R.Yon», 
First  American  edition,  with  Additions  u>J 
Improvements,  by  SamuklWabo,  Jan.  8?a 

"  A  new  and  iofenioua  feneral  method  of  aahzar 
Equationa  haa  been  reoenlly  diacovcrad  by  Mean.  H 
Atkinaon,  Holdrsd,  and  Homer,  indepeadentlj  of  nel 
other.  For  the  beat  praetieal  view  or  this  i^w  vetbK 
and  its  applications,  consult  the  BlemeBtniy  TVeaiiae  as 
Algebra,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Yoong ,  a  work  which  deserves  oe- 
cordial  reoommendation.**— i>r.  Oitgm  f  V  edliai—  ^  Hm- 


"  For  the  summation  of  Infinite  Berin  che  Aschir 
giv«a  a  new  and  infsnioua  metbod,  which  is  very  evf 
and  eitensive  in  its  applieation.  -     '- 

By  ike  dame  Author. 
ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY;  containing 
a  new  and  universal  Treatise  00  the  Doc 
trine  of  Proportions,  together  with  Notes, 
in  which  are  pointed  out  and  oonnecteti 
several  important  errors  that  have  hitherto 
remained  unnoticed  in  the  wiitiiLps  of  Ge- 
ometers.   Also,  an  Examination  of  the  var> 
ous  Theories  of  Parallel  lines  that  bavt 
heen  proposed  by  Legendie,  Bertzind,  Ivor>\ 
Leslie,  and  othersi 
**  His  oboefvations  on  the  theory  of  pni«lM  line*,  ibr 
labor  he  baa  bestowed  on  the  doctrioa  oC  ?rppottioa.  a^ 
well  aa  bis  corrections  of  many  errors  of  prradin«  G« 
ometers,  and  aupplyinf  their  deiccta,  toff«ifaer  with  b» 
minute  attention  to  accuracy  throaghottt,  may  be  jast{> 
considered  as  renderinf  bia  perfbnnaaco  vafamhte,  eip^ 


tlly  to  the  learner.**— PMIaaspUca/  Jivasi 
*  we  have  never  aeen  a  work  so  flee  from  , 
and  of  such  great  merit.  Varioue  fallacica  laieat  ia  t^ 
reaaoning  of  aome  celebrated  mathematiciaBa,  he^  d 
ancient  and  modem  date,  are  pointed  out  and  discusw* 
in  a  tone  of  calm  moderation,  whacfa  we  renet  t»  «« i> 
not  alwaya  employed  in  the  acientifle  worii.*^- 
Magottue. 

"This  is  a  work  of  valuable  informatioB,  the  co'-'^ 
tion  of  a  most  enlightened  mind,  and  executed  m-a  i 
simplicity  which  cannot  but  carry  the  important  tr  !l 
it  speaks  of,  home  to  the  conviction  of  every  auiet 
sunding.**— ITsstfy  Tmt*. 

Tm  ELEMENTS  or  ANALYTICAL  GE- 
OBffETRY;  comprehending  the  Doctntr 
of  the  Conic  Sc^ctions,  a^  the  Goienl 
Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  of  the  se^ 
ond  oraer,  with  a  variety  of  local  Probjcr.* 
on  Lines  and  Surfiu:e&  Liteoded  fer  ;L 
use  of  Mathematical  Students  in  Scboii 
and  Universities. 

"  If  works  like  tbe  present  be  iotrodoced  aeB«t. 
into  our  schools  and  collegea.  the  continent  win  wnVxz 
boaat  of  ita  immense  auperiority  over  tbe  coaour  </ 
Newton,  in  every  branch  of  modem  analyUcal  laeace. 

— yCOos. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS,  ceo- 
prebendinijr  Statics  and  Dynamics,  with  a  to- 
pioQs  Colfection  of  Mechanical  PMifeiiB,  & 
tended  for  the  uae  of  Mathematical  SCodflD&k 
in  Schools  and  Universities;  with  Bmnerom 
Plates.  Revised  and  corrected  bj  Joair  D. 
WiLUAMS.    1  vol.  8vo. 


EDUCATION. 


LESSONS  OB  THINGS,  iatended  to  improve 
Children  in  the  Practice  of  Obseryation,  Re- 
flection and  Description^  on  the  System  of 
PfiBrrALOzzi,  edited  by  John  Feoot,  A,  M. 
The  publishers   request  the  attention  of 
teachers,  school  committees^  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  this  work,  which  is  on  a  plan  hitherto 
unattempted  by  nnj  school-book  m  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  England. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  work  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.** 

"  Tbis  little  Tolttme  is  a  *  mneeted  and  re-corrBet«d'  edi 
tion  of  lenoni  actually  given  to  chiidren,  and,  tberdbre, 
pnosesaef  a  value  to  which  no  book  made  in  the  clotet 
can  lay  claim,  being  the  result  of  actual  ex^riment. 
The  work  conaisU  of  a  number  of  leeeone,  divided  into 
five  seriet;  beginning  with  mbjects  the  most  ca«y  and 
Bleinentary,  it  graduaUy  increaMi  in  difficulty,  eadi  roc- 
cessive  Btep  being  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  child  at  it 
uquiretlVeshetoret  of  knowledge. 

"  Every  part  of  tbeee  le«ona  is  interesung  to  the  child, 
botb  on  account  of  the  active  operation  into  which  his 
own  mind  is  Deoeesarily  called  by  the  mtoMer  in  which 
the  lessons  are  given ;  and  also  by  the  attractive  nature 
af  many  of  the  maUrial§  which  form  the  sub|)ect  of  the 
lenons.  In  the  first  and  mont  elementary  series,  the  pupil 
is  »imnlv  utmrki  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  organs  of 
Knee,  and  to  exercise  his  Judgment  so  for  only  as  relates 
lo  the  objects  about  him;  and  accordingly  the  matter 
brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  is  such  that  its  obvious 
aroperties  can  be  discovered  and  described  by  a  child  who 
Eaa  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue." 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY,  ftom  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  Present  Time.   Prepared  for 

the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questions,  by  John 

I^osT,  A,  M. 

"  The  main  object  of  tiw  work  is,  by  giving  a  selection 
jf  interesting  and  sUiking  fhcts  firom  more  elaborate  his- 
tories, properly  and  carefully  arranged,  with  chronological 
tables,  to  render  the  srudy  of  general  history  less  dry  and 
repulsive  than  it  has  been  heretofore^  This,  we  think  is 
fUlly  acoomplishad.  Very  gieat  care  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  selecUons.  and  in  arranging  the  chrono- 
loffical  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  classiflcation  of  the  his- 
torical  matter  into  parts  and  chapters.  The  work  will 
mfliciently  recommend  itself  to  all  who  examine  it."— 
Sat.  Evnting  PotA. 

*'To  concentrate  in  one  comparatively  small  volnme,  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  an- 
cient and  modem,  so  treated  as  to  present  a  correct  image 
of  it,  would  seem  to  be  au  object  to  be  wished  for,  rstAer 
tban  expected ;  the '  OuUines  of  History,'  however,  realize 
Ibis  object.*'- jf«iat<c  Jowm^L 

**  We  consider  that  Mr.  F.  has  done  a  service  to  schools, 
by  the  time  and  labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
work :  the  marginal  dates  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
but  the  chapters  of  questions  upon  the  text,  and  upon  the 
maps,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  history,  will  <»- 
peeiaUy  recommend  the  work  to  the  attenuon  of  teach- 
ers,"—17.  8,  Gvutu, 

PhUadaphia,  July  lOO,  1831. 

"  The  *  Outlines  of  History.*  I  consider  an  excellent 
dass-book  of  general  history  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
auestions  added  by  Mr.  Prort,  are  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary fbr  the  teacher  asTwell  as  the  pupil.  I  shall  use  the 
•  Outlines*  in  my  school,  and  eortiallyjreoommend  it  to 
oarenu  and  teacbera.  S-  C.  WALKEK.'* 

PkUmd^MA,japrU»th,mi. 

of  the 

am  lyapooed  to  give „_. 

well  aatiafled  am  I  with  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  the  work,  that  I  intend  to  put  it  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  in  my  own  school. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
"  Ma.  JoKH  PRoJrr^  "LEVI  PLETCHEE. 


razaioB. 


BY  A.  BOLMAH. 


A  COLLECTION  o»  COLLOQUIAL 
PHRASES  on  every  Topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain Conversation,  arranged  under  different 
heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words — ^the 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  &cilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  French.    By  A  Bolmar.    One  vol.  18ma 

A  SELECTION  op  ONE  HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by  a  Key, 
containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  trans- 
lation, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
out  the  difierence  between  the  French  and  the 
Engli^  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of 
the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  works 
extant  on  the  subject;  the  whole  nreceded  by 
a  short  treatise  on  the  sounds  or  the  French 
language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English. 

AVENTURES   db   TELEMAQUE 


Les 


LK  SiK,— I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  your  edition 
•  Outlines  of  History.*  PTOm  a  cursory  perusal,  I 
Dooed  to  give  it  a  high  rank  as  a  school-book.    So 


PAR  FENELON,  accompanied  by  a  Key  tc 
the  first  eight  books ;  containing  like  the  Fa< 
bles— the  Text— a  Literal— and  Free  Trans- 
lation ;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Fables. 

Tk*  a^r$§gitn  'figured  pronunciation,*  i*  abov€  em 
plntd  to  txprw  that  th$  wrds  in  th$  Ktjf  to  Ike  Frnu) 
fkiUs  are  spelt  and  divided  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  it 
what  Walksk  has  done  in  hie  Critical  Pronouncing  Die 
tionaru ;  for  inotaneo^  he  inHcatee  the  pronwncioUon  of  th 
word  enough,  ky  dividing  and  epeUing  U  thuo,  e-nuC  Ji 
the  eame  manner  J  indieaU  the  pronunciation  ^  the  wort 
compUient  thus,  kon-td.  A  the  underetanding  ef  CA| 
figured  pronunxiaAon  ef  Walker  reouiree  the  etudent  U 
be  acqumnted  with  the  primitive  eounde  of  the  English  tow 
ele,  he  muet  lihowiee,  before  he  can  underetand  the  figures 
pronunciation  qf  the  French,  mahe  himself  acouainUd  wit 
the  90  primitive  eounde  tf  the  French  vowele.  This  an] 
intelligent  pereon  can  get  from  a  native,  or  from  anybod] 
who  reade  French  well,  in  a  few  koure. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  the  GEN 
DERS  OF  FRENCH  NOUNS;  in  a  smal 
pamphlet  of  fourteen  pagea 

This  little  work,  which  is  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind,  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor,  and  wil 
prove  of  immense  service  to  every  learner. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  REG 
ULAR  AND  IRREGULAR,  in  a  small  volume 

The  verbs  Urt  to  be.  avoir  to  have,  parler  to  speak 
fnir  to  finish,  recenoir  to  receive,  vendre  to  sell,  s 
/ever  to  rise,  te  lien  porter  to  be  well.  «'en  aUer  to  gi 
away,  are  hero  all  ooiuugated  through— q^innaftvei; 
— iwyatiucZy— interrcgerfturfy— and  negatitdy  and  tn 
terrcgatvody—'Ui  arrangemeot  which  will  greatly  ft 
cilitate  the  scholar  in  his  learning  the  French  verb 
and  which  will  save  the  master  the  trouble  of  explain 
ing  over  and  over  again  what  may^  be  much  mor 
easily  learned  from  books,  thus  leaving  him  more  tim 
to  give  his  papil,  during  the  lesson,  that  instructioi 
wmeh  cannot  be  found  in  books,  but  which  must  b 
learned  from  a  roaster. 

NEUMAN'S  SPANISH  and  ENGLISI 
J>ICTIONARY.  New  Editbn,  in  one  vd 
16mo. 


ChrmfBtirs,  Aatntsl  HK^tors,  uv»  WMuaofks. 


THB  CHKMISTRT  OF  THB  ARTS,  on  tbe 
iMMla  of  Orajr^a  Operative  ddemlst,  beim^ 
•M  KzMMUon  of  tbe  Arte  sMd  Wannf— 
tore*  dep«adeBC  oa  Clkemlcal  Prliiclple% 
with  nitmerovs  En^imTlncay  by  ARTHUR 
Ii«  PORTBR,  M.  D.  late  ProfefMr  of 
ClkemlfltiTt  *••  1m  Um  VMlvorslty  of  Ver- 
■MWt*    laSTo.    l¥lth  mnifrrow  Platea* 

llie  popular  and  valuable  English  work  of  Mr. 
Gray,  which  forms  the  gmundwork  of  the  present 
volume,  was  published  in  London  in  18S9,  airid  de- 
signed to  eihibit  a  systematic  and  practical  view  of  the 
numerous  Arts  and  Manufiictores  which  involve  the 
application  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  himself, 
a  iikilful,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  able,  scientific 
chemist,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advantages  afibrded 
by  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
un  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  ibr  so  arduous  an 
undertaking,  and  the  i»pularity  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  attest  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  In 
the  work  now  offered  to  the  American  public,  the 
practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been 
preserved,  and  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  a 
great  variety  of  oricinal  matter,  by  numerous  correc- 
uonf  of  the  originu  text,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Aits  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  States.  Among  the  most  con- 
siderable additions  will  be  found  full  and  extended 
treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the 
various  branchetof  CaUco  Printiiur,  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder, 
and  numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of 
Dying,  Calico  Printingi  and  various  other  processes 
of  Manufacture,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin,  I^ead,  Man- 
ganese, and  Antimony;  the  most  recent  Imnrove- 
ments  on  the  Manu&cture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric, 
and  Sulphuric  Acids,  the  Chrooiatn  of  Potissh,  the 
latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Dif- 
ferent Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of 
Stoves,  Fire-places,  and  Stoving  Rooms,  on  the  Ven- 
tilation of  Apartments,  Sx.  &c.  The  leadiiw  object 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  /rnKtwaT charac- 
ter of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the 
publishers  flatter  themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is 
felt  by  every  artist  and  manufacturer,  whose  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want 
of  a  Systematic  Work  which  should  embody  the  roost 
recent  improvemenu  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manu- 
factures, whether  derived  from  the  researches  of  sci- 
entific men,  or  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artisans  themselves. 


CHRMICAIf  MAjriFULATION.  Instrvctlon 
to  Stvdeaia  on  tbe  Metboda  of  perfornv* 
iMg  Bzperlmeats  of  DenMMsatratloa 
Researehf  vvltlt  accuracy  and  snoeess*  By 
MICHARIi  FARADAY,  F.  R.  S«  First 
An&erlean,  Arom  the  aoeottd  lioadoa  edl^ 
tlom,  wltb  Addltlona  by  J.  K.  MITCHBIili, 
M.D. 

"  After  a  very  careful  perossl  of  this  work,  we  strend- 
oatly  reeommend  it,  as  coQtaininic  the  most  complete  and 
excellent  instructions  for  conduGting  cbemical  experi- 
rnenls.  Tbere  are  few  persons,  iwwever  great  their  ex- 
perience, who  may  not  gain  iitformation  in  many  impor- 
tant particulari;  and  for  ourselves,  we  beg  most  unequiv- 
ocally to  acknowledge  that  we  have  acquired  many  new 
and  important  hinta  on  subjects  of  even  every-day  occur- 
rence."—PAOoMipAtea;  Mag. 

"  A  work  hitherto  exceedingly  wanted  in  the  labora- 
tory, equally  oseAil  to  the  proficient  and  to  the  student, 
and  eminently  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 

*"J*^'^i-f ■**  ***  ^  *^*"*^  whence  it  emanates.**-^Mr. 
nml  ^Science  mnd  JtrU. 


GEOLOGICAL  MANOAU  by  H.  T.  Deii 
Beche,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S^  MenL  GeoL&t 
ofFnnce.    In8m  Widi  101  Wood Cr^ 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  or  NATURU 
PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  jlbd  ^EDI- 
CAL,  explained  indepeDdently  of  TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS,  and  oaatiakf 
New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sogps- 
tions.  By  Neill  Aenqtt,  M.  D.  Seosii 
American  from  the  foorth  LondoD  editis. 
with  Additions  by  Isaac  Hat*,  M.  D. 

"  Dr.  Arnott*s  work  bss  done  tut  Physics  9a  aiicl  ■ 
Locke's  Essay  did  for  the  scieooe  of  mind."— £jadn  r« 
V9Ttitff  Magmunt. 

We  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  win  net  be  n 
ed."— TYsiM. 


Dr.  A.  has  not  done  less  for  PhfaioB  th 
did  for  the  Law."— JHbram^  BermU. 

Dr.  A.  has  made  Natoral  Pfaikiaopliyasatliactins 
Boflbn  anade  Natural  History.**— JRVmcA  CHtk. 

A  work  of  the  highest  class  aaionf  the  pndactioeitf 
miod.*'— Cb«H«r. 

CUVIER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  ima^ 
in  conformity  to  its  organizatno.  Tius- 
lated  by  R  M'MuKTmix,  M.  D.  4  idi 
8vo. 

Same  work,  abridged  for  the  use  of  Schook 
&C.    1  voL  8va 


A  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
108  colored  Plates.  By  W.  P.  C.  Butw 
M.  D.    In  3  vols.  4to. 

ARNOTTS  ELEMENTS  or  PHYSICS. 
VoL  II.  Part  L  Containing  Light  and  HoL 
*  Dr.  Amott's  previoas  volaoie  has  been  so  weO  mtfi 
ed,  that  it  hat  almost  banished  all  the  flimsjr  fndacDw 
called  popular,  which  ftlsely  pretend  to  strip  tanaf 
its  mysterious  and  repulsive  aspectvand  toeiUiutilpi} 
day  apparel.  The  success  of  such  a  work  ihowi  ■>« 
clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  kBOwkdfe  wbkk  :k( 
pttUie  want."— .MmCJUir  RtoUw. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  ob  NATT 
RAL  HISTORY  of  BIRDS,  khabiw 
THB  UNITED  STATES,  by  Chaemi  Lt- 
ciEN  Bonaparte;  designed  as  a  coDtimB- 
tion  of  Wilson's  OmithdogT,  Vols.  L  H 
m  and  IV. 
*^  Gentlemen  who  possess  Wilson,  and  uHr 

siroos  of  renderinc  the  work  complete,  are  isfonn 

that  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  smaD,  io^J^ 

but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  the  REVOLUTIONSw 
THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  GLOBE  ato  tw 
Changes  thereby  frch)vckd  di  ins  ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM.    By  Baron  G.Cim» 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Dla^ 
tions  and  a  Glossary.  Inl2ma  WitbPhte& 
*  One  of  the  most  scieatifle  and  iaiportaot,  yet  pkH 

and  loeid  works,  which  adorn  the  age^^ Hen  n^ 

aid  to  the  rsader  interested  in  the  study  of  sataie.  w 
the  lighu  which  reasoo  and  investifation  hswtfef««i 
upon  the  formation  of  the  anivefss.**— JVto  Jfcsc^r  JN* 


UTTERAIURE  FRANCAISE. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  CHOISIE  DE  LITTERATURE 
FAANCAISE. 

ELECT  LIBRAI^Y  OF  MODERN  FRENCH 
LITERATURE:  In  tour  vols.  12mo. 

Containing :  Les  Ecorcheun,  Cinq  Man,  P&ris  et  les 
arisiens,  Memoirea  d'un  Apothecaire,  Heurea  du 
3ir,  Les  Enfans  d*Edouard,  Minoit  et  Mine,  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  these  works  may  be  had  separately. 


[>R.  BIRI>8  NEW  NOVEL-CALAVAR. 

lALAVAR,  OR  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
CONQUEST,  a  Romance  of  Mexico.  Two 
vols.  12ma 

**  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Calavar,  throuKhoat,  if  a  ro- 
lance  of  very  great  intereft.  It  will  interest  the  imagi- 
alive  from  its  spirited  and  stirring  scenes  of  battle  and 
lood :  it  will  pleaae  the  poetic  fVom  the  iplendour  and 
eauty  of  its  descriptions,  and  it  will  charm  every  lover 
f  fiction  by  the  masterly  and  graphic  scenes  which  it 
rill  continually  present  to  him."— JV.  Y.  Com.  Jtdver. 

"  The  work  may  fairly  rank  among  the  highest  efforts 
f  genius,  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  superior 
9  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  emanated  from 
tie  American  press."— Aa/(tsisr«  FmUral  Oaz$Ue. 

"In  our  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  American 
lovel  that  has  been  written,  except  those  enchanting  pic- 
ures  of  Cooper,  in  which  the  interest  is  made  to  depend 
n  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea,  and  the  adventures  of 
he  daring  mariner." 

"  The  style  elegant,  sufficiently  ornate,  yet  pure  and 
lassical." 

'*  The  period  which  has  been  judiciously  selected  by 
his  writer,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest— a  period  so 
rowded  with  important  events,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ootemplate  its  vivid  scenes  without  intense  curiosity 
ind  wonder."— AUTs  Western  MmtJUp  Magaxin: 

''  The  unities  are  perfectly  preserved  throughout,  poeti- 
:al  probability  is  never  transgressed :  curiosity  is  satis- 
led,  and  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries  ago  is 
lustained  with  unwavering  consistency,  and  with  a 
brce  and  elegance  of  composition  rarelv,  if  ever,  sur< 
nssed.  It  is,  withoat  question,  the  best  American  novel 
that  has  yet  a^ieared."— A*.  Y.  Amnicain. 

SWALLOW  BARN,  or  A  SOJOURN  IN  THE 
OLD  DOMINION.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 


lot  pradid  •  wan 
« tMr  ralkb  fiir 


wana  reeaiition  of  tkh  work  « 


and  prohabilitr,  aa  waifaa  allifeow 


who  have  Bot  loat  ,      _ 

w\to  cao  prapcrly  aMinata  Uw  baaotiaa  of  limpUdtj 
Mm.''-Ah0  York  Mwrnr. 

'<Om  orthaelevanatoribclaMpoblieatioMwrittaioalhiBorthtofhv 
tide  of  tha  Atlaotw."— JV^  Fork  OourMr  «ni  Bmip^nr. 

"  Tba  atrle  ■  adnirabla,  aad  Hm  Aatdm  of  dianetor,  IBM^  aad  aoancry, 
10  fraab  aad  agiaaabla,  that  wa  cuDot  bdp  leaUif  that  ttiay  ara  drawn  fnn 


HISTORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  ENG- 
LAND, IN  1688 :  comprising  a  View  of  the 
Reign  of  James  11^  from  his  accession,  to 
the  Enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
By  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Mackin- 
tosh. And  completed  to  the  Settlement  of 
the  Crown,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  Notice  of  the  Life,  WRrrmos,  and 
Speeches  of  Sir  James  Mackiktosh.  In  1 
vol.  8va 

"  We  are  at  length  irratifled  by  f  be  appearance  of  this 
long- looked  for  work  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackin* 
tosh.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  deeply  read,  and  singu- 
larly accomplished,  the  view  of  one  of  the  most  memora* 
ble  epochs  in  English  history  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken by  any  man  of  a  capacity  to  do  it  Justice  in  every 
respect,  superior  to  this  eminent  individual.'*— Lit.  Oai, 

"  In  everv  page  we  perceive  the  anxiety  of  the  histO' 
rian  to  hold  the  balance  of  Justice  with  unfaltering  hand, 
and  to  watch  its  slightest  vibrations."— wMAsiunim. 

"  The  Sequel  is  highly  hononrable  to  the  industry  and 
talents  of  its  author ;  and  the  Prefatory  Memoir  is  vejry 
well  written.  Altogether,  the  volume  possesses  a  sterling 
character,  too  rare  at  this  period  of  evanescent  publica- 
tions."—lit.  QaxtUe, 

SKETCHES  OP  SOCIETY  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  By  C.  S. 
Stewart,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States'  Navy,  author  of  "  A  Visit  to  the  South 
Seas,"  **A  residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands," 
&c.    In  two  vol&  12mo. 

*'Some  of  his  sketches  are  beautiful  descriptions; 
others  are  finished  pictures.  The  charm  of  these  volumes 
consists  in  the  distinct  view  which  the  author  gives  us 
of  the  scenery,  the  country,  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
aristocracy,  the  churches,— in  one  word,  the  thousand 
particulars,  which,  together,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
state  of  society."— As/t'in'Mis  TtUgrmpk. 

"  We  have  seldom  perused  a  work  with  so  pleasant  an 
interest.  The  contents  are  various  and  racy,  epistolary 
transcripts  of  the  author's  mind,  published  just  as  writ- 
ten, without  revision,  and  with  all  the  gloss  and  fresh- 
ness of  first  and  original  impressions  about  them.  The 
work  is  full  of  living  pictures." 

"  His  observations  on  men  and  manners,  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  scenes  to  which  bis  pilgrimage  was 
extended,  are  given  in  a  style  of  the  most  flowing  and 
attractive  kind."— A".  Y.  Omrier. 

PENCIL  SKETCHES,  OR  OUTLINES  OF  CHA- 
RACTER  AND  MANNERS.  By  Miss  Lesuz. 
In  one  vol.  12mo. 

••  IaA  Am  iipon  <Mf  ^Mvra,  «ni  on  <JWf,''-8balBp«ra. 
«  Mki  LMlk  bHL  •kUfuIlT  and  burd,  Um  follin,  foibin,  nA  eioeptienbl* 
■MDiMn  of  oar  mondfaui.  sne  is  {Mrtap  too  wvera ;  dw  inm%  loo  bimdlj, 
tmt  the  h  tlwayt  Bart  or  lea  mterttiDing,  aad  tovnjt  Hlatary  1— m  evm 
ID  her  ttroMctt  cariettura.  Her  aubjeeta,  iscideBla,  aad  ptnona,  ara  hap 
pUj  dMMB  m  her  porpotc*.*^— /VUioiMl  Oautt*. 


NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 


Austen's.  Miss.  Novels- 
Elizabeth  Bsnnst. 
Emma. 

Mansfield  Park. 
Northanxer  Abbej. 
Persuasion. 
Sense  and  Ssnsibifity. 

Aresba,  by  Morier. 

Aurungzebe,  a  Tale. 

Rulwer's  Asmodeus  St  Large. 

Buccaneer,  bj  Mrs.  Hall 

Cooper's  NoTsb  and  Tales,  26  vols.— 

Pioneers. 

Pilot. 

Prairie. 

Liooel  Lincoln. 

Last  of  tbs  Mohicans. 

Rrd  Rover.  _ 

Wept  of  the  Wisb-Too-Wisb. 

Wouw-Witch. 

Bravo. 


tra»ellini  __ 
Heidenmaner. 
Headsman,  (the 


Calavar.  bjDr.BL.. 
Canterbury  Tales,  IjrMisB  Lee. 

Cecil  Hyds.^  , 
Clarence,  a  Tals. 


l^k»mitiF,  by  OxHltrtai. 

FruiltPiiTlein^  bjr  Mr*,  SbeJIr. 
OaFv  Midd1i?iDii,  bf  MDmeT  Smith. 
l^ruTnini-lt '  ■  hnw ,  n  Tsl*^  of  ibr  See . 
H'lfw^^ho*  1l(jbia#i'a,  by  lEie  Author  of 
Swrnllriw  Bam.  a  Talo  i(f  ihoTory  As- 

Ktinfhb&clt  €tf  Nairr  Dsoif'',  by  Hofo. 
InpurH^^niH^  riFi  Hiatjorica]  Nd^d. 
.Julian  FnTqiififtrton. 
i  Ln4dinn  ^i%hW  ^41  EvrtsiAnKfiTi, by  Lsttdi 
RitchiD. 

jif  his  an  J  ^tiiadc^vri  of  fj^'ftnan  Lifs. 
^ifrtiHi  of  ih«  Lthrnrj  it  Li]i«s. 
.A«t  Man,  hr  Mn.  ^hclkjr. 
^Tfl  and  f  ri.ic,  lif  Th*oilort  Hook.  ^ 
^■k'prr   of  RnmdinD?,  udiied  by  Leitcb 
Rtlcntc — K^nntblflfnif 
<ih«t  Uunftor,  bv  BtDitn. 

t^ioTppi  Otild.  Itr  Julm  Call, 

Tbf^  Skvfi  Kjrt^,  Bur  JarfS). 
Tt*  KliBDi  Tote.  t»>  J.  B  " 
VVdd^fflsn  \tf  Htmaua 


"WTn^Oap.by  the  i 

«ij,  ffoni  Ow  F^tvdi  of  FisI 

'  P1p«fl3T*h 


N.  w't.^J-      ■     ' 


.1  BlsaJ>r[ii«Fia. 

N'-ii'ii  FiifitE?T^  bj  Uve  fitUbfir  f^rPstnr 

Sini[il(*, 

P)'  *  UMiisMftr,  h{  Tkp^odnra  tloDk. 

P(  ■     ■■*.  bj  Misi  L»lk. 

P(  L.  AillrE'TilvrHllf,  by  IflB. 

Prii.'i-r,  I  Aihvrl,  hy  Lady  &l«ri:ss. 

PV't -  [if  l^iivTJ?*?  Li!*?. 

RnH-k  v^'":nj,  n  H'lfFiioncit. 

Rii^iii"  [.jvaK  b,r  Mr.Binitlt. 

Rr  [^I'l.kTi  Ji]f  ihti  l.^iiiiieit  nX  Bkiii]t|t«fl. 

SvkiJh'w  Oarti, 

T         '^  '^  1'^  Hond, 

tJ  '.in,  hy  f'gpttn  Chstnier. 

\  '  M  tusfTnJit. 

V.  I  lii.' ipf  Atfny,  fcf  TrlinraHt. 

Will  WdI'Ii.  m  iW  AaUibificiaP^  vr  a 

Vavif  Officcf,  by  th^utJior  of  Citen- 

dub,  ^t. 


BRIBGEWATCn  TUIEATISBS. 


This  wriei  of  TrMtises  is  published  under  the  ibilowing  cmamiilMieeB>— 

The  Riffht  Hononble  and  Rev.  Fkancis  Henry,  Earl  of  Bridgewaler,  died  in  the  moBih  nF  Fdnar, 
1325 ;  he  directed  certain  trustees  therein  named,  to  invest  in  the  public  fimda,  the  sum  of  nshi  thoaak 
pounds  sterling^;  this  sum,  with  the  accruins;  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  tte  Ptrndes, 
ibr  the  time  bemz,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  penon  or  peraons  nnmiaatrd  by  km. 
The  Testator  fiuruier  directea,  that  the  penon  or  penons  selected  bv  the  said  President,  siiocJd  be  mamd 
to  write,  print  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  <»*  a  worii,  on  the  rower.  Wisdom,  and  Goodnea  or  God.  a 
maniiested  in  the  Ureation ;  illostraling  such  work,  by  all  reasonable  azcnmenls,  as,  ibr  inslBBoe.  ihe  mief 
ind  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineref  Kingdoms ;  the  cflect  of  difoan 
ind,  thereby,  of  conversion ;  the  construction  of  the  band  dfman,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  oifae 
IS  also  by  disooveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  wh(^e  extent  of  liientnre. 

He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  worits  so  pubtidbed,  should  be  paid  teor 
luihors  of  the  works. 

The  late  Plresident  c£  the  Royal  Society,  Daviss  Gilbert,  Esq.,  requested  the  asnsiance  of  his  Grsoctbe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Bianop  of  London,  in  deteraiining  upon  the  beat  mode  of  canTinf  '3» 
eBecU  the  intentions  of  vie  Testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  and  with  the  coocumaoe  of  a 
immediately  connected  with  the  deceased,  Mr.  Daviea  Gilbert  appointed  the  following  c^ht 
write  sepamte  Tre&tiaes  in  the  different  branches  of  the  sulgecis  here  stated . — 

I.  The  Adapfalion  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Tntellectoai  ConstitntiaD  of  Man,  by  te  Ifer. 
rhonias  Chalmeis,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

n.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  by  Jobn  Kidd,  M.  Sw  F.  E  S, 
Regius  Pro&saor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxibrd. 

in.  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered  with  refoence  to  NatAl  Theology,  by  die  Bar.  Wha 
^Vhewell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

IV.  The  Hand ;  its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments  as  evincing  design,  by  Sir  Charf  ea  Bell,  K.  E,  F.  R  & 

V.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D^  Fellow  of  ami  Secrelaiy  to  the  Rd$i! 
Society. 

VI.  Geology  and  Mineralocy,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bnckland,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  Canoa  of  Chnt  Onac^aal 
Professw  of  Geotogy  in  the  University  of  Oxfiwd. 

VII.  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S 
Vm.  Chemistry,  Meteorokigy,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  by  Wm.  Pkvut,  Bl  IX,  F.  &  & 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  PUBLISHED. 
ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL 
NATURE  TO  THE  MORAL  AND  IN- 
TELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION  OF 
MAN.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalhsbs, 
D.  D.;  beinff  Part  L  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  on  Uie  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation. 
In  one  voL  12mo. 

"  The  volumes  before  as  are  every  way  worthy  of  their 
nibject.  It  would  seem  almost  sapererugstonr  to  paM 
any  Judgment  on  the  stvle  of  a  writer  so  celelnrated  as 
Dr.  Chaiiaeai.  He  is  well  known  as  a  loctcian  not  to  be 
baffled  by  any  difllcuUies;  as  one  who  boldly  grapples 
with  bis  theme,  and  brtnits  every  energy  of  his  elesr  and 
nervous  intellect  into  the  field.  No  sophistry  escapes 
bis  eagle  vition— no  srgument  that  could  either  enforce 
or  illustrate  bis  subfect  is  left  untoachetl.  Our  literature 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  these  ad- 
mirable volumes."— 2<t.  Oazstts. 

"  Dr.  Chalmers  has  here  added  another  to  the  many 
unspeakable  services  which  be  has  rendered  before.  No 
prsise  caa  add  to  his  cbsrscter,  and  no  words  could  ex- 
press the  reviewers  sense  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  merits.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  think  of  such  a  man ;  for  without 
agreeing  with  him  on  every  point,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  he  has  devoted  a  mighty  mind  to  the  best  of 
causes— that  every  feeling  and  thought  are  disinterested 
—that  he  is  always  laboring  in  the  cause  of  Ood  and 
man — and  that  many  of  the  truths  which  he  is  scstter- 
ing,  will,  at  last,  by  God's  blessing,  be  instniroental  in 
df>atroying  errors  when  he  is  low  in  the  dust.*'— AitisA 
Magazine. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ADAFPATION 
OF  EXTERNAL  NATURE  TO  THE 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  MAN, 
principally  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
his  wants,  and  the  exercise  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties.  By  John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  P.  R,  S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 


sity of  Oxford ;  beinff  Part  n.  of  (be  ftidge- 
water  Treatises  on  the  Power,  WiadaD,  id 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  (he  Croi' 
tion.    In  one  voL  Vimo. 


•*  It  is  aUy  written,  and  replete  both  with 
instractioa.  The  division  of  soch  works  csisstfti  u 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  eflteu  ia  imafjm'^ 
ways  of  Ood  to  man/  and  illustrating  the  viad^  ■<| 
goodness  of  the  Creator  by  argamentt  vUcfc  ifpesl  b»I 
sistibly  both  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings.  Ftmml 
understand  abstract  reasoning,  and  BtiUfrwerRM(>| 
or  will  listen  to  it :  but  in  this  work  the  psreHam^ 
and  the  kindliest  feelings  are  iaculcaied  thmfi  ae| 
im  of  agreeable  and  asefal  inlhnnstiQB."'ABKf 
Gaxme.  I 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  W 
FUNCTIONS  OF  DIGESTION,  wwaesi 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Br  Wa 
PaooT,  M.  D.  F.  R.  &,  Fellow  of  the  IM^^ 
le^  of  Fhysiciana.  Being  Fait  VIII.  sf » 
Bridffewater  Treatises,  on  the  Power,  Wuim, 
andGoodDcaa  ofX3od,as  manifested  iBtbeerotia 
1  ToL  I2mo.  To  correspond  with  die  other  idi 

'The  manner  in  wbieh  he  has  ejteeated  hit  twits'*^ 
istitfactory.  With  urmi  and  extesaiTs  esprriMMil  h*;^ 
and  a  complsie  acqoaiotaoos  with  hit  vAa/Kt,  ••  *n  v^ 
and  elcTaied  viawa  of  tin  sreatnois  asd  imm  ■■t»*5^ 
Creator,  he  bsa  broosbt  one  of  the  moat  po«aiMflhu«y^ 
aooiof  to  (be  suppoit  of  Eevelaf  ion  windi  pM« 
•added  to  that  kobr  caase."-vV.  K  CmmnitL       ^^ 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHi; 
8ICS,  considered  with  TefcrencetBNw 
Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Wiuiui  W» 
WBLL,  M.  A^  Fellow  and  Tutor  cfM 
College,  Cambridge;  being  PirtDlof* 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the  Power^* 
dom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  nMorfe^' 
the  Creation.  In  one  voL  ISma 
**  It  is  a  work  of  profound  inTestifatioo,deepKi^ 

disttnguiabed  alike  for  the  ealmChristiaa  i|Bnt«v» 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  &c. 


propoted;  u  lach,  we  cordially  reeommend  it  to  our 
readers.**— JLMitfim  Lit.  Oatttu. 
*"  It  if  a  work  of  high  cbaracter.'*— i?Mtom  Rteoritr. 

THE  HAND:  ITS  MECHANISM  AND 
VITAL  ENDOWMENTS.  AS  EVINC- 
ING DESIGN.  By  Sir  CRARun  Bell, 
K.  G.  H. ;  being  Part  IV.  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wifldom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Crea- 
tion.   In  one  vol.  12ma 

"  In  the  preaeiit  treatiae,  it  ie  a  matter  of  tbe  warmest 
satist'hctioo  to  fiod  an  anatomist  of  Sir  Cbarlea  Bell's 
great  emioenee.  profeestnir  his  contempt  for  the  late 
fashionable  doctrines  of  Materialism  held  by  so  many 
anatomists,  and  now  coming  forward  to  present  tbe 
fruiu  of  his  wide  researches  and  great  ability,  in  a  trea- 
tise so  full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  expressly 
intended  to  prove,  by  the  examination  of  one  particular 
point,  that  design  which  is  impressed  on  all  parts  of  tbe 
▼arious  animals  which  in  some  degree  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hand,  and  has  shown  that  the  hand  Is  not 
the  source  of  contrivance,  nor  consequently  of  man's 
superiority,  as  some  materialists  have  maintained.  To 
this  be  has  added  some  very  valuable  remarks,  showing 
tbe  uses  of  nain,  and  he  has  illustrated  this  work  with 
a  variety  or  the  most  admirable  and  interesting  wood 
CttU.**~irritisA  Magaiin*. 


reathea  throughout,  and  tbe  sound,  irrsaistible  argu- 
lentation  which  ia  stamped  on  eveiy  page."— i^ai/y  /«- 
etii^enetr. 

*'  i.et  works  like  that  before  us  be  widely  disseminat- 
d,  and  the  bold,  aaive,  and  ingenious  eneJhies  of  reli- 
ion  be  met  by  those,  equally  sagacious,  alert  and  reso- 
utc,  and  the  most  timid  of  the  many  who  depend  upon 
lie  few,  need  not  fear  the  host  thf  t  comes  with  subtle 
tcps  to  *  steal  their  faith  away.' "— A".  Y.  JSwttriaa. 

"That  the  devoted  spirit  of  the  work  is  most  exem- 
lary,  that  we  have  here  and  thefe  found,  or  fancied, 
oom  for  cavil,  only  peradventure  because  we  have  been 
nable  to  follow  the  author  tbruugh  the  prodigious  range 
f  his  philosophical  survey— and  in  a  word,  that  the 
rork  before  us  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any 
ther  man,  and  may  well  maintain  even  that  of  Profea- 
or  Wbewell.**— .¥etf«p«<iten. 

"  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  laying  a  broad  found- 
tion,  in  tbe  light  of  nature,  for  the  reception  of  the 
lore  glorious  truths  of  revelation  ;  and  has  produced  a 
fork  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  delusions  of  seepti- 
iem  and  infidelity,  and  to  confirm  the  believer  ia  his 
Bith." — G^rUtten  Courier. 

"  The  known  talents,  and  high  repuUtion  of  the  au- 
hor,  gave  an  earnest  of  excellence,  and  nobly  has  Mr. 
Vliewell  redeemed  tbe  pledge.— In  conclusion,  we  have 
>o  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pre^nt  is  one  of  the 
est  works  of  its  kind,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  end 

\*  The  remaining  volumes  are  now  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  will  be  published  without 
jiy  delay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRAITS  AND  TRADITIONS  OP  POR- 
TUGAL.   By  Miss  Pardob.    2  vols.  12mo, 

'*  Miss  Pardoe  is  a  channing  traveller,  enjoying  what 
he  sees,  enterina  with  good  taste  into  tlie  feelings,  and 
irtth  liveliness  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
imong  whom  she  resided,  and  telling  all  that  she  has 
leard  and  seen  in  an  animated  and  picturesque  style.  • 

"  We  dismiss  these  attractive  volumes  with  warm 
iraise  and  congratulations."— Lii.  Ocxette. 

PHE  UPE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

Accompanied  with  a  Portrait    1  vol.  8vo. 

"  How  coald  this  work  be  otherwise  than  intere•^ 
ng  V* — AOtentBum, 

**  This  ia  an  evenhanded,  fair,  and  importial  hittory ; 
mt  notwithatanding  many  diaagreeable  truths  are  re- 
sted in  these  volumes,  the  author  pays  ample  homage 
o  the  tninacendant  abilities  of  the  nioce,  and  gives 
iopious  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  addresMs,  during 
he  rcvolutioDaiy  en,  wnici),  in  truth,  are  perfect  in 
heir  way."— Sslirtst 

THE  PREMIUM,  A  PRESENT  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS:  consisting  of  elegant  selections 
from  British  and  American  writers  of  the 
19th  century.  In  one  small  neat  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  with  engrav- 
ing, by  Ellis,  from  designs  by  Westall  and 
Richter. 

This  work  particularly  commends  itself  to 
school  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  who 
may  be  in  search  of  a  volame  to  present  to 
either  sex. 

**  A  delightful  little  bouquet  of  *  el^ant  extracts*  from 
tbe  best  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  in  Oreat  Britain 
ind  America.  The  Premium  would  be  a  pretty  present 
For  young  Indies,  or  students,  emulous  to  be  noticed  or 
tied."-   *     •    • 


rewards 

'*  It  is  a  collection,  or  rather  let  us  say,  a  seleetion  of 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  that  have  real  merit,  with 


>  lw«*k  •«  •»»!«  mw»A  m»w,»'.mm.t., 


the  morals.  The  author  has  done  a  good  work,  and  those 
who  wish  to  give  the  most  deserving  a  beautiful  and 
uiieful  *  premium,*  will  find  the  work  to  which  we  refer 
altogether  suiUble."~C7:  &  Oautte. 

Carey,  Lea  Sc  Blanchard  have  given,  us  a  ctoice  se- 
lection of  gems,  from  the  best  popular  writers  of  tbe  day, 
under  the  above  title.  It  oontsins  articles  from  the  pens 
of  Croley,  Wilson,  Byron,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Moore,  Hood,  Dr.  Bird,  Campbell,  Manninc,  Irving,  Web- 
ster. Sprague,  Braining,  Pereival,  ^c.  The  volume  is  a 
pleasant  one,  and  the  selections  such  as  their  respective 
authors  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of."— Al  r.  Com. 
AAeertUer. 

This  is  a  neat  volume,  composed  of  extracts  from  tbe 
celebrated  writers  of  the  present  century.  The  selections 
are  admirably  made,  apd  the  work  is  got  up  with  unu- 
sual elegance.  The  binding  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
tbe  skill  which  has  been  atuined  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  book-making.  The  volume  is  one  of  rare 
beauty,  and  constitutes  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  appropriate 
present."— Dai/y  InUUigoneer. 

A  very  neat  and  Instructive  present  fin-  youth  at  all 
seasons."— JVot.  Oaiotu. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  MIRABEAU  AND 
THE  TWO  FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  AS- 
SEMBLIES  OF  FRANCE  By  EmsmiB 
DuMoxr,  of  Geneva.    In  1  vol  8va 

**  This  is  a  very  instructive  book,  and  interesting  as  a 
relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  men.  It  is  more  lively, 
more  picturesque,  and  more  amusing  than  we  had  prom- 
ised ourselves."— .£di«i«r^A  Review. 

"CHRISTIAN  YEAR."  By  the  Rev.  John 
Keble,  Professor  of  Poetry  m  the  University 
of  Oxford :  with  an  introcluction,  and  occa- 
sional notes,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Gborgb  W. 
DoANE,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

**The  Christian  Tear,  a  collection  of  little  poems."— 

By  the  Rev.  John  Keble.  a  name  well  known,  and 

Justly  dear  to  Oxford."— "We  scArcely  ever  remember 

to  have  read  so  exquisite  an  invocation  of  religion  in 

poetry."—"  We  have  so  high  a  sense  ef  its  genuine 


ooopsa,  Aim  vr. 


'OTOH  Z&VXW0. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIHC,  includ- 
ing Notices  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  In 
1  vol.  8va  By  an  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

"  The  work  embraces  copious  deKriptiont  of  the  coun- 
tries visited,  graphic  accounts  of  the  state  of  society, 
brief  notices  of  the  history,  state  of  the  arts,  cUmatet 
and  the  future  prospects  of  those  interesting  parts  of  oar 
continent;  respecting  which,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  care  much,  but  know  so  little.*' 

"  Such  contributions  to  our  stock  of  ideas  and  litera< 
tare,  deserve  a  warmer  welcome  and  wider  patronage 
than  the  common-plaee  or  extravagant  fictions  of  the 
day.**— ^^UisiMi  GasMU. 

"  Much  new  and  valuable  information,  embodied  in 
excellent  language ;  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt 
of  iU  popularity.'*— Jbumo^  tf  BM*»  iMtret. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OP  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

'  This  is  a  delightful  volume,  which  cannot  fbil  to  sat 
isfy  every  reader,  and  of  which  the  contenu  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  those  who  would  be  deemed  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  our  era."— JVUisao/  Oautu. 

HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND.    In  2  vols. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  fbr  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by -gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  fkcility  of 
style  and  picturesqneness  of  description  of  his  otlier 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  facu 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the' 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simplest  incident  of  evcry-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knights,  and  serfii.  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  une  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fhncy,  but  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  erron 
of  common-place  humanity."— Lit.  Oaxttu. 

GRUHmrrrs  log. 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  LOG  BOOK.  By 
Flexiblc  GRummT,  P.  M.    In  one  voL 


BY  MR.  COOrER. 


THE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Sfy, 
Pilot,  Slc  In  2  vol& 

Thb  WATERrWITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER 

OF  TUB  SEAS.    In  2  vols. 
THE  HEADSMAN,  or  thr  ABBEYE  DES 

VIGNERONS.    2volB.12ma 

THE  HEIDENMAUER;  or,  The  Bemedio- 
TiiiaiL    2  vols. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Author, 
NOTIONS  OP  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a 

Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  wept  OP  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vols. 

12mo. 

The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  spy,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  pioneers,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  voU  12ma 


UONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  UBAGUERa 

BOSTON,  2  vols. 
The  last  of  the  MOHICAKS,  2  Tci 

12ma 

The  prairie,  2  vok  12ma 


BY  WASHIKGTOlf  IBTING. 


VOYAGES   AHD   adventures  or  m 

COMPANIONS    OF  COLUMBC&   h 

Washhioton  Irvdig,  Author  of  the  hn 

of  Columbus,  d^.  1  voL  8va 

'*  Of  the  main  work  we  may  lepest  that  it  pons^ 

the  value  of  imporUnt  history  and  the  BtcaetkB  oi  r^ 

mantic  adventure.    It  sustains  in  every  napeex  ibe  r^i 

tation  of  Irving.*'  **  We  may  hope  thai  Ite  ciAal  aitkj 

will  treat  in  like  mauner  the  encerpnaec asd i^k^^< 

Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  werwt  ef  den  I 

redtals,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  fnii:'} 

tion  of  Americans,  and  form  an  ioperniiaiile  ft^'  ( 

delightful  instruction  for  all  ages  aad  coaoinet'-Au 

Oozetttf. 

**  As  he  leads  us  from  one  savate  tribe  uaBotkr.M 
he  paints  sueoessive  scenes  of  heroTsB.  penevm««  wl 
self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  mafsjaceti »  "i 
of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  scmpoloM  fi^tj  '-^ 
erron,  anc)  the  crimes,  even  of  those  vfaoie  Uki  v>  i^, 
the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  coaisiaKi  K^^ni 
tion,  and  perhaps  esteem— evraywhere  «e  find  Ins .!« 
same  undeviating,  but  beatttifnl  morah«,gattaenB{te 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  preaest  is  cmbn;  In  j 
guagtt  to  the  reason  aad  the  heart."— yf&  ^^Ct 
em,  , 

'*  This  is  a  delightful  vdame;  for  the  pR&e  frtirjtyi 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  spriafUf  (at « t« 
voyafies  of  Columbus  may  be  compered  vriibtitee^  (j^ 
adventurous  knighu-errant  to  achieve  the  eaieqiis  kfl 
unfloished  by  some  illustrious  predecessora-  WubiP;^ 
Irving's  name  is  a  pledge  how  well  their  luniv^^^! 
told :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  most  of  oeoeai"^'' 
dhr  extracts  for  a  week.*'— Zm^mi  UL  Qvmt. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  thb  CONQUER* 

GRENADA.       By    Washdwtoii  !»"» 

Esq.    la  2  vols. 

'  On  the  whole,  this  work  wiU  sosuia  tbe  hifi  %» 

of  Washington  Irviug.    It  fills  a  blank  is  the  bourr. 

library  which  ought  not  to  have  rensioed  m  ii«| 

blank.    Hie  language  throughout  is  at  once  d>»»  ^ 

animated ;  aad  the  narrative  may  be  aaid.  like  S^> 

Fairy  Queen .  to  present  one  long  gallery  Qiw^im?^ 

tures."— Lsiid.  Lit  QaiMd, 

THE  ALHAMBRA;  a  series  of  Tiles  «^ 
Sketches  of  the  Moors  and  Spanianls  ^ 
tbe  Author  of  the  Sketch-Book,  &c.  'l^ 
12mo. 

"  Mr.  Irving  has  (airly  trusted  himself  *  totter*" 
shores  of  old  romance.*  and  yielded  lo  all  tharij^ 
ences.  He  has  carried  us  into  a  world  of  ^^r^. 
tains,  moonlight,  arabesques,  and  perfumer  ne^' 
know  whether  reform  and  retrencbmeot  have  »«  "' 
imagination  in  tbe  world,  but  this  we  kno«r.  ti^' 
there  be  any  fantasies  yet  slumberiDi*  deep«i»|^; 
souls,  the  tales  of  the  Alhambra  must  avakeo  t^  ' 
Lfftkitm  lAUrmry  OauUe, 

By  the  same  Author. 
The  sketch  BOOK,  2  voia  12ina 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  op  XE^ 
YORK,  revised  and  corrected.   2  voli 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  H11I08 

ISTS,  2  vols.  12mo. 
TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2to1s12b«^ 


FABQLT  CABINirr  ATLAS. 


The  family   CABINET   ATLAS,   con- 

8TRVCTSD  VFON  AN  ORIGINAL   PLAN:    Being 

a  Companion  to  the  Elncyclopsdia  Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Family  Library, 
Cabinet  Library,  &c. 
This  Atlas  compriies,  in  a  volume  of  the  Family  Library 
size,  nearly  100  Mape  and  Tables,  which  present  equal 
to  Fifty  Tkontand  Jfamss  qf  Plae«s :  a  body  of  informa- 
tion three  limes  as  extensive  as  that  supplied  by  the 
generality  of  QuarU  JMue». 

OpinioM  qfihe  PubUc  JovmaU. 

"  This  beautiful  and  moat  useftil  little  volume,"  says 
the  Literary  Gazette, "  is  a  pt^rfcct  picture  of  elegance, 
containing  a  vast  sum  of  geographical  information.  A 
more  instructive  little  present,  or  a  gift  better  calculated 
to  be  long  preserved  and  often  referred  to,  could  not  be 
utTcred  to  favored  youth  of  either  sex.  Its  cheapness,  we 
must  add,  is  anotlier  recommenilation ;  for,  although  this 
clegcnt  publication  contains  100  beautiful  enj^ravings 
it  is  issued  at  a  price  that  can  be  no  obstacle  to  its  being 
procured  by  every  parent  and  friend  to  youth." 

"  This  Atlas  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen,  and  is  made  to  suit  the  popular  libraries 
which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Murray  are  now  sending  into 
every  family  in  the  empire."— Jlfe/itA/y  RmUw. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  POEMS  of  the  REV.  GEO. 
C  R  ABBE,  with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life.  By  his  Son  and  Executor.  2  handsome  vols. 

'•  ritarv  ofv  at  iny  rMM*  sf  tonu  flmlA<r  Arte  «/ Ston'M,  <n  tnimicr  ■n<r 
MMnttly  lu  flUteil/sr  •  volHiM  ;  «ni  w  Mty  »•  miic*  Kte  fJW /oitMP  m 
cM»Mbn,  onri  Mijflicteiay  d^««itf  te  iwntff  and  cA^^ 
mft^^  invtatm»mtinm,b»wiHkmmu»hinttoyou}  ondthtmort,btmuM 
rttoil,  wtateMT  iff  morlol  9/ mti  k  01  rarf  in  Ite  ctaiMtl  c/ ZVpieiri4« 
^iifc*."-Cnbta  ID  hii  Sob. 

"  The  Life  of  Crabbe  will  be  found  (kr  more  abundant 
in  striking  incidents  and  extraordinary  contrasts  and 
reverses,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  poet  with  whose 

Eersonal  story  we  are  aoquaintM.  It  will  be  seen  from 
is  own  Diaries,  bow  calmly  he  had  tasted,  both  of  the 
very  bitterest  adversity— a  destitute  and  forlorn  wan- 
derer about  the  streets  of  London,— and  of  what,  con- 
sidering his  early  position  and  distresses,  may  be  called 
splendid  proaperitv— the  honoured  and  admired  friend  of 
Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Thurlow,  Fox— and  more  re- 
cently of  Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  kc  Jtc.— the  courted  guest 
of  the  noblest  mansions— placed  at  length,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  all  capable  of  appreciating  literary  merit,  on 
an  elevation  secoAdto  no  one  among  his  contemporaries." 

THE  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE ;  a  &miliar  introduction  to 
the  PtindfAeB  of  Natural  Philoaopby,  adapted  to  the 
comprehenaionof  young  people ;  comprisingTreatises 
on  all  Sciences,  niustrated  by  mon^  corioua  and  in- 
teresting Experiments  and  Onervationa,  and  includ- 
ini^  notices  of  the  most  recent  Discoveries.  Embellish- 
ed with  upwardaof  two  hundred  engraringson  wood, 
"  This  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  elegantly  em- 
bellished with  exceedingly  clever  woodcuts:  it  is  pub- 
lished with  the  design  of  affording  to  youthAil  minds  a 
brief,  but  yet  perspicuous,  exhibition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  physical  sciences,  including  accounts  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  several 
departments  of  natural  knowledge.    All  this  the  book 
profcraes  to  do.  and  does  it  well.    We  think  by  the  easy 
and  ftimiliar  tone  that  it  adopts  in  the  deseriptions,  it 
wi  II  become  a  great  favourite  with  youth."— Jlfefro^.  JOdg. 
"  Here  is  a  familiar  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy.    We  have  carefully  perused  every 
pa^e,  and  every  page  has  afforded  us  prooft  of  atScuracy 
and  observation  which  we  hardly  expected.    There  can- 
not be  a  more  delightful  present  to  the  younc,  or  any- 
thing better  calcnlatM  to  refresh  the  memories  of  the 
old.    It  is  the  book,  of  all  others,  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  think."— JV«p  Monthly  Miifazine. 

"  The  present  little  volume  is  so  written,  that,  with 
moderate  attention,  a  youth  may  obtain  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  each  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  The 
volume  is  printed  uniformlv  with  the  *  Boy's  Oan»  BooK* 
and  maybe  said  to  be  a  suitable  successor  to  that  little 
work.  The  compiler  demrves  great  credit  fbr  the  ar- 
rangement, and  also  for  the  simple,  at  the  same  time,  cor- 
rect and  familiar  f  tyle  of  con  veying  information.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  recommend  parents  to  present  to  their 
ebihlren  this  elegant  little  proaaetioii."-«ABpsr.  tfAru, 


MISCEILLANEOUS* 


MEMOIRS  OP  THE  COURT  OF  KING 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  By  Lucy  Aikkn. 

2  vola  8va 

**  The  admirers  of  Charles  the  Fint,  owe  no  grati- 
Uide  to  Mias  Aiken.  She  has  told  too  plain  a  tale. 
She  has  given,  it  is  true,  no  summary  of  tne  character 
of  tliat  monarch,  but  ahe  has  devoted  an  extensive 
work  to  a  &ithful  relation  of  his  public  works  and  ac- 
tions, and  has  left  it  to  tell  hifl  8tory."~AtAen4ituiR. 

*!  Fdlowing  up  her  interesting  career  of  a  historical 
writer,  Lucy  Aiken  has  hero  produced  (Hie  of  those 
episodes  belonging  to  our  natior^l  annals,  which  add 
to  the  importance  of  (acts  elaborated  from  many  a 
source,  all  the  charms  which  are  usually  found  in  the 
inventions  of  fiction. 

^  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  from  ftmily  and  other  papers 
long  hidden  from  the  public  view,  new  lights  are  ever 
iu)d  anon  shed  upon  tlie  actors  and  proceedings  of  that 
time :  and  that  without  delving  too  deeply  into  them, 
our  intelligent  author  has  wrought  the  whoto  into  one 
of  those  agreeable  narratives  for  which  her  pen  is  so 
justly  popular.'*— i«"f.  Gasette. 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS. 


WORKS  OF  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

COMPLXTE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  8vO. 

This  edition  corresponds  with  the  Library  Editions 
of  Byron.  Scott,  Moore,  &c. 

'  Miss  Baillie*s  Flays  on  the  Passions  have  been 
long  known  as  among  the  best  m  the  language.  No 
one  who  reads  them  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  char- 1 
acter  of  the  writer  s  aflections.  Such  works  could ! 
never  have  been  dictated  by  a  cold  heorf'—Chriatian 
Examinar. 

**  We  are  among  the  most  earnest  admirers  of  her 
[eniua,  her  literary  attainments  and  skill,  hor  diction, 
ler  success,  her  moral  designs,  and  her  personal  worth. 
Some  of  her  tragedies  have  deservedly  pMsed  into 
the  stock  of  the  principal  British  and  American  tliea- 
tree.  They  are  express  developments  and  delinea- 
tions of  the  passions,  marked  by  a  deep  insight  mti> 
human  nature,  great  dramatic  power  of  treatment,  a 
(brtile  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  loftiest  and  piuvst 
moral  sentiment — National  Gazette. 


WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES   8vO..  WITH   A  PORTRAIT. 


WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES  Svo.,  WITH    A  PORTRAIT. 


MACKD^OSITS    HISTORY   OF    ENG- 
LAND.  '  An  elegant  royal  octayo  edition. 


THIRTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE, 
between  John  Jebh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Biahop 
of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Affhadoe;  and 
Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.  R.  f  A.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  FoiumB,  R  D.,  per- 
petual curate  of  Ash  next  ^uidwich ;  for- 
merly, domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  JebbL  lo 
two  vols.  6Ta 


TRAVELS,  &c. 


NOTES  OH  ITALY,  during  the  veaiB  1829-30. 
By  Rembrah DT  Peaul    In  1  voL  8va 

*  Thia  artwt  will  fratify  all  reaaooabie  expectation ; 
he  ii  neitber  oetentatioua,  nor  dof matical,  nor  too  mi-< 
nate ;  he  if  not  a  partiaan  nor  a  carper ;  be  admires  with- 
out aervility,  he  criticiaee  without  malevolence;  hie 
fVanknefa  and  good  humor  five  an  afreeablif  color  and 
vtBtci  to  all  bia  decisiona,  and  the  object  of  tliem ;  bia  book 
leavea  a  uaeful  general  idea  of  the  namea,  worka,  and  de- 
aeru.  of  the  great  maatera ;  it  is  an  inairucUte  and  enter- 
taining index."— JVU.  Omx. 

"  We  have  made  a  copioua  extract  in  preceding  columna 
from  this  interesting  work  of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  recently  published.  It  haa  received  hi|h  commen- 
dation from  reapectable  aouroea,  which  ia  Juatified  by  the 
portiona  we  have  aeen  extracted.*'~OnMB«?VM/wMv«r<laar. 
Mr.  Peale  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
entire  fteedom  flrom  affectation  in  the  judgroeuta  he  haa 
paiafd.  At  the  aame  time,  we  ahould  not  omit  to  notice 
the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteneaa  of  bia  examinationa. 
No  church,  gallery,  or  collection,  waa  paaaed  by,  and  moat 
of  the  individual  pictnrea  are  aeparately  and  carefully 
noticed."— ./fak  Quarur/jf  Rnino. 

LETTERS  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  GER- 
MANY, written  after  a  trip  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Niagara.  Edited  by  Dr.  FbanoisLo- 
BBB.    In.  1  vol.  8va 

*'  The  lettera  are  a  very  entertaining  book,  written 
with  fkirnesa  and  frankness.  The  German  character 
which  runs  through  the  whole  work,  written  in  clear  and 
correct  Engliah,  enhances  ita  intereat  not  a  little.  The 
variety  of  aubjecta  touched  upon  ia  very  great,  and 
thoughwedonot  always  agree  with  the  author's  opinions, 
there  aje  none  contained  in  the  work  which  are  not  of 
grieat  interest.*'— Pen&an. 

A  TOUR  w  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hall, 
CapL  R.  N.    In  2  vol&  12ma 

SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  with  IDuetratiaiu 
from  Original  Drawinga  ByW.W.Woon. 
In  1  Yd.  12ma 

'Tlie  retidenoe  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
years  18U-7-8  and  9,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  moeh 
very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people, 
which  he  haa  embodied  in  hia  work;  and  will  aerve  to 
gratify  the  cnrioaity'of  many  whoae  time  or  dianositioaa 
do  not  aUow  them  to  eeek,  in  the  voluminoua  writings  of 
the  JeauiU  and  early  travellers,  the  information  contained 
in  the  present  work.  The  recent  discussion  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  haa 
excited  much  intereat ;  and  among  ourselvea.  the  deaire 
to  be  ftirther  acquainted  with  the  aut^ta  of  '  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,*  haa  been  conaiderably  augmented.** 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOURCES  or  the 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  By  Ma- 
jor S.RL(»io.  ln2volB.8va  With  PUitea. 

BELGIUM  AND  WESTERN  GERMANY, 
IN  1833;  including  viats  to  Baden-Baden, 
Weisbaden,  Caa8el,mnover,  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, dtc.  By  Mr&TROLLOPB,  author  of  "  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  the  Americans.*^  In  1  voL 

book  BMy  be  mMj  raooBODmM,  boiM^MMn  mr  iwl  It  with 

MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  AMERICA.  By 

Blajor  Hamilton,  author  of  Cyril  Thornton, 

&JC.    2  vols.  12010. 
CHITTY'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  A 

valuable  work  for  Lawyers  or  Phyiicians.    In 

royal  8vOb 
HIOTDRT   OF   SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

Complete,  in  5  vola.  12mo, 

" — " ■      BmUAhMottedUtanian.* 


SALMONIA;  or,  Days  of  Fly  FSafain^;  h 
Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

**One  of  the  meet  delightful  Ubofs  ef  Iruare  »-T' 
•eea ;  not  a  few  of  the  most  beantifai  pteaoaeea  of  n 
ture  are  here  lucidly  explained  "    OemUmn'M  Jiqr 


Thb  MECHANISM  of  thb  HEAVENS :  b 
Mrs.  SoMSEviLLB.    In  16ma 

*  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  Mrs.  aoBcrrrile  to  ezT^ 
a  hope  that  she  will  allow  this  beAatifai  prHu»sar- 
Oisserution  to  be  printed  separately,  fiir  tfaeddjfki  i.t 
instruction  of  thousands  of  readers,  youf  and  <ik.  «^ 
cannot  understand,  or  are  too  indolent  to  affijr  ib-  • 
selves  to  the  more  elaborate  |ttrtB  of  the  work  ^  It  h> 
will  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to  exert  oer  best  exAi 
vora  to  make  its  merits  known.**— lit.  Gcxctu. 

ON  THE  PENTTENTTARY  SYSTEM  !> 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  its  appba- 
tion  in  Fmnce.  With  an  Appendix  cm  Pf- 
nal  Codes,  and  Statistical  Notes.  BjG.lk\ 
Bbavmont  and  A.  Ds  Toqdkyiilb,  Coaosk^ 
lors  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  Mcr 
bers  of  the  Historical  Socic^  of  Peoiis?li!> 
nia.  Translated  from  the  iVench:  withu 
introduction,  notes,  and  additions.  BjTuy 
CIS  LciBEB.    In  1  YoL  8va 

"The  commiasioners  appear  to  hare  parsacd  tbrr- 
searches  with  much  industry  and  inteUifencp.  »•'  - 
have  rendered  themselres  thoroufUy  acquajnttd  t:± 
the  subject." 

"The  translation  of  the  work  eoold  not  tove  Wr- 
committed  to  better  hands  than  Mr.Leiber1aM«ii 
bis  notes  and  additions,  it  forms  one  of  the  hvt  parci 
cal  treatises  extant  on  the  causes  and  ^tmw  i  o* 
crime.  Ws  shall  probably  have  oocaaioa  to  wai  ifia 
to  this  valuable  work.*"— Bale  jfaierscca. 

TALES  AND  CONVERSATIONS,  or.  THE 
NEW  CHILDREN'S  FRDSND.  Be  Mrs 
Marzham,  Author  of  the  Histones  of  Ecs- 
land  and  France.    In  2  soiall  volumes. 

"  We  conscientiously  reconuBend  Un.  Maitt&c  *> 
our  readers.**— lie.  Oautte. 

**  These  volumes  contain  exeellent  iastractioQ  :i  i 
very  afreeaUe  form."    f^ecfeter. 

"  We  have  two  neat  volumes,  containinr  a  tfm*^ 
Dialofuea,  by  Mrs.  Markham,  designed  for  die  wpr^ 
ment  of  vounf  people.  We  have  examined  thesi  cv* 
fully,  and  can  say  that  we  think  them  well  adapM  f 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  Tbey  are  sufficiently  hs> 
to  be  understood  by  boys  and  girts  who  hare  just  b^z 
to  Uke  to  their  books ;  they  convey  lessons  vf  U  s  "' 
the  Btudv  of  all  who  are  yet  classed  arooair  foaaf  p 
pie;  and  tbey  are  interesting  enooffh  to  wcun  t^  i 
tention  of  those  whom  tbey  are  designed  to  instnct  - 
CkromUle. 

"  The  title  of  this  book  is  not  altogether  so  prra*  i 
it  might  he.  Children  are  always  new;  bat  cluM^'- 
new  or  old,  little  or  big— will  find  some  very  mtm. 
ing  matter  in  these  volumes."— Haleisien  O^uttt 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON&  B 
William  Howrrr. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  a  IVitsniK 
no  work  at  once  so  interesting  and  instructive  u  > 
Book  of  the  Seasons  has  been  submitted  to  tht  lattr 
Whether  in  refbrenee  to  the  utility  of  its  desiga.  or  *> 
grace  and  beauty  of  its  execution,  it  will  Mmpiyo"'*^ 
popularity  it  is  certain  to  obuio.  It  is,  indeed,  ekmat 
and  rsfteahing  to  meet  with  such  a  deligfatfol  toIbv  k 
Adl  of  nature  and  truth— ia  which  reflectien  snd  exp^ 
enee  derive  aid  from  imagination— in  which  v?  v 
taught  much ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  4ocit 
All  whether  we  have  not  been  amusiag  oersdns  ali  te 
time  we  have  been  reading."— JVte  MnuUf  Jkg^** 

"The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  delMhtftl  baoLaAi 
recomaaended  to  aU  lovers  of  natus^"— Jh i  iwuft  Mtj 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  MBMOm  OF  BBBA8TIAH  CABOT,  wltli 
aReiriew  ^  tbe  HUtorjr  of  Marltliiiie  Di^ 
corery*  IIlii«trat«d  by  Doemnents  flroitt 
tl&e  RoU%  now  first  publisbed* 

"  Pat  forth  ill  the  most  unpieteiidinf  manner,  mnd 
without  a  name,  this  work  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  tbe  subjects  of  which  it  treats."— literary  Oazstts. 
"The  author  has  corrected  many  grave  errars,  and  in 
general  given  us  a  clearer  insight  into  transactions  of 
considerable  national  interest.'*— /A.  *'  Will  it  not/*  says 
the  author,  with  just  astonishment,  *'  be  deemed  almost 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of 
England,  which  recites  the  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contemplates  a  scheme  of  Colonization,  should,  up  to 
this  moment,  have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as 
that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go  forth  and  explore  T 
—lb.  **  We  must  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deservins  of  more  space  than  we 
can  this  week  bestow.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the 
work  as  one  of  great  value  and  interest."— /;(. 

*'  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navisator  and  the 
curious,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  ftom  this 
well- written  production."— Onirisr. 

"A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  fKghtAil  to 
think  of  the  number  of  the  inaccuracies  it  exposes :  we 
shall  cease  to  have  confidence  in  books."  "The  investi- 
gation of  truth  is  not  the  foshion  of  these  times.  But 
every  sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  oufl^t  to 
purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity :  more  false  assertions 
and  inaccurate  statements  were  never  exposed  in  the 
tame  compass.  It  has  given  us  a  lesson  we  shall  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by  ."^Spectator. 


HISTORY  OF  THB  HORTHHSN,  OR  IfOB^ 
MAJI8  ABTD  DAJTIBS  |  from  tl&e  earUest 
times  to  tiae  Conqnast  of  F<ngl«»d  by 
William  of  Normandy*  By  Henry  IVbeap 
tony  Menaber  of  tUe  Scandtnavlatn  and 
Iceland^  Literary  Societies  of  Copenha^ 
gen. 

This  work  embraces  the  great  leading  featarea  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencing  with  the  heroic  age,  and 
advancins  f^om  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North— its  long  and 
bloody  strife  with  Paganism— the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Iceland.  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigatora,  before  the  time  of  Columbus— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Northmen— 
j  their  early  intercourse  of  commerce  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Eastern  empire— the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  state  in  France,  under  Rollo»  and  the  sub- 
Jugatiofli  of  England,  first  by  tlie  Danes,  under  Canute 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  by  tbe  Normans,  under 
Duke  William,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 
!  It  also  contains  an  account  of  the  mythology  and  liters- 
ture  of  the  ancient  North— the  Icelandic  language  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
formation  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
Ditnmark— an  analysis  of  the  Eddas,  Sagas,  and  various 
chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
heroes,  constituting  the  original  materials  from  which 
the  work  has  been  principally  composed.  It  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
tlie  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  modem  history  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY. Contaioing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admoni- 
tions, and  Consolations,  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.  From  the  4th 
London  edition.    In  1  vol.  12mo. 

"  The  uUwrbM  wOtHM  tiM  prfaieipiM  of  Chriatknitr  with  laadi  CHHtor 

and  phiionplueal  iMBMr ;  smI,  by  (be  caN  tad  oMfltetad  cbmlieitf  oT  ba 
ftvliTbas  mdarad  his  timtin  pIcMiag  m  w«(l  m  inrtiuetiTt.— Hb  rayita 
ofl  braUierly  km,  ia  that  pw<  of  his  work  aBbnoDf  tte  rsUtive  dvbss, 
mndi  to  ItOtmL^-^  TrmtOtr. 


'»The  book  hM  »  Urt  npntatloB  iaOmt  Briteln,  and  tkmta  aaMac 
rapiOiie  of  reHeelioa.  wte  has  ant  BMd,  aad  npoa  wbon  it  ■  not  inewnbOT^ 
to  obteia  licbl,  aad  basTow  oaoearn  an  Um  toptei  which  am  bar*  dheunad. 


PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  o»  NAPOLEON  BO- 
NAPARTE, from  the  French  of  M.  Fawk- 
LET  DK  BovRBnaiMB,  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Emperor. 

The  peculiar  advantaffea  of  position  in  reinrd  to 
hie  preeeril  subject,  aoiery  ei^joyed  by  M.  de  Bourri- 
enne,  hia  Uteraiy  accompliihments  and  mond  quali- 
fications, have  already  obtained  for  these  memoin  the 
first  ranlL  in  contemporary  and  authentic  history.  In  I 
Francet  where  they  had  been  for  years  eipected  with 
anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  revolution,  no  work' 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  consequent  events 
has  created  so  great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bour- 
rieone  have,  from  the  first,  been  accept^  as  Uie  only 
trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  life  and  political 
I»inciples  of  Napoleon. 

"We  know  from  the  best  poIiUcal  authority  now  liv- 
ing in  England,  that  tbe  writer's  accounts  are  perfectly 
corroborated  by  facts."— Lit.  Oat. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.  With 
coloured  plates:  elegfantly  bomid,  with  gilt 
edges:  a  beautiful  volume  for  a  present 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOUISUNA,  particu- 
larly of  the  Cession  of  that  Colony  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  db 
Marbois,  Peer  of  France,  translated  from 
the  French  by  an  American  Citizen.  In  1 
voL  8vo. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE:  Comprising 
a  View  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbariana 

RANDOLPirS  LETTERa    Letters  of  John  Ran- 
dolph to  a  young  relative,  embracing  a  series  of  years, 
from  early  youth  to  mature  manhood.  In  one  vol. 
"  This  collection,  made  by  tbe  young  relative  himself, 
is  entirely  autbentic.    Tbe  letters  were  selected  f^om 
among  several  hundred,  as  most  fit  fbr  pablication. 
Every  one  of  them  is  strongly  cbaracteristie.    They  ore 
made  up  of  excellent  instructions  to  bis  relative,  respect- 
ing personal  conduct  and  the  culture  of  his  mind ;  pbilo- 
aopbical  remarks;  accounts  of  bis  own  situation  and 
feelings ;  notices  of  his  acquaintance,  ftc."->JVac.  Oai, 

"Tbe  letters  now  published  exhibit  many  amiable 
traits  of  private  character,  and  show  how  keenly  be  suf- 
fered from  his  own  nverwrougbt  sensibilities.  Tbey 
abound  in  evidences  of  good  feeling,  and  good  sense.  As 
specimens  of  epistolary  style,  tbey  may  be  safely  con- 
sulted; while,  as  furnishing  a  closer  insigbt  into  the 
views  and  habits  of  a  man  who  was  misunderstood  by 
many,  and  whose  history  is  part  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  they  should  be  read  by  all.**^i>st<y  CkrmicU. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  By 
the  Author  of  Redwood,  Hops  Lesue,  &c. 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December.    Price  $b  per  ann. 

V  A  few  complete  Sets  of  the  Work  are  still  for 
sale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CURREN- 
CY AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Albert  Galla- 
tin. 

THE  SUMMER  FETE.  A  Poem,  with  Songs. 

Bv  TnntrAR  Mnnav.  Fxn..    Antknr  nf  Irish  Mnln. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOUR  OF  A  GERMAN  PRINCE,  (Pucixnt 
MusKAU,)  through  the  Southern  and  West^ 
em  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
France.    In  8va 

"  It  contains  the  least  prejadiced  and  most  acate  no- 
tices we  have  reail  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  Eaglishmen,  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  country 
aad  society."— €N»6s> 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  LORD  BY- 
RON  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  RELI- 
GION.    By  KjBzinvDY.    12ma 

TRAVELS  OF  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN, 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  REUGION.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrationa  S^  the  Editor  of 
Captain  Rock's  Memoirs.    In  1  vol.  12ma 

**  Coasiderinf  the  circnmstances  under  which  these 
▼olumes  are  given  to  the  puMic,  we  consider  their  con- 
tents as  amongst  the  most  interesting  records  of  which 
the  assertion  of  the  human  mind  ever  formed  the 
theme."— Jfr»(A/y  Rmrino. 

*'The  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
brought  together  his  arguments,  the  great  extent  and 
minuteness  of  his  researches  into  ancient  author- 
ities, his  intimacy  with  the  customr  and  traditions  of 
other  times,  and  his  dose  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  will  surprise  the  reader  of  his  Trav- 
els, who  may  have  measured  his  talente  by  his  songs.** 
•^jSwunemn  fimttas/. 

A  GUIDE  TO  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN 

IN  HIS  SEARCH  FOR  A  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  Mortimer  0*Suluvan,  A.  M. 

1  vol.  12ma    Being  an  answer  to  Moore's 

work. 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  MACHINERY  AND 

MANUFACTURES.  ByCiuREsBABBAOB. 

18mo. 

**  Of  the  many  publieatioas  which  have  recently  issued 
from  the  press,  calculated  to  give  a  popular  and  attractive 
form  to  tne  results  of  science,  we  look  upon  this  volume 
as  by  iki  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Babbage's  name  is 
well  known  in  conneiion  with  the  general  subject  of 
which  he  has  here  undertaken  to  treat.  But  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  reader  who  does  not  possess  the  volume 
iuelf.  to  understand  the  happy  style,  the  Judgment  end 
tact,  by  means  of  whidi  the  author  has  contrived  to  lend 
almost  the  charm  of  romance  to  the  apparently  dry  and 
technical  theme  which  he  has  chosen."— i.MnitU^  Rn. 

OUSELEY'S  REMARKS  on  the  STATIS- 
TICS AW)  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  author  is  a  man  of  solid  sense,  friendly  to  this 
country,  and  his  remarks  have  the  value  and  interest 
of  which  his  character  and  inquiries  authorized  the  ez- 
pectetion."— JVatiena/  OazMte. 

TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF  IN  THE 

NAVY,  or.  Journal  or  a  C&uibb  in  the 

Mediterranean  and  Levant,  on  board 

the  U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation,  in  the 

Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831.     By  E.  C. 

Wines.    In  2  vols.  12ino. 

"  The  author  is  a  centieman  of  classical  education,  a 

shrewd  observer,  a  lively  writer,  whose  natural  manner 

is  alwavs  agreeable ;  whose  various  matter  Is  generally 

enterUining  and  instrueUve;  and  whose  descriptions 

are  remarkably  graphic.  The  greater  portion  of  his  pages 

have  yielded  us  both  profit  and  pleasure."— A)a.  Oat, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SEL- 
BORNK  By  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White, 
A.  M.,  Fellow  of  the  Oriel  College,  with 
additions,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart, 
F.  R.  S.  R  F.  L.  S.  M  W.  S.,  Author  of"  11- 
lustrations  of  Ornithology."    1  voL  ISma 

"White's  History  of  Selborne,  the  most  fkscinating 
piece  of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosoDhy  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press."— w«Sk«iupim, 


The  DUCHESS  of  BERBI  n  LAVENI^ 
comprising  a  Narrative  of  her  Adveotmes, 
'  with  her  private  papers  and  eecret  oorrei- 
pondenca  By  Genml  Deb]k»oocet,  vbe 
arrested  her  royal  higimeas  at  Ntatea  lo  I 
vol.  12ma 


•<  Dpea  to  bish  iirtMrt  wc  BMd  Hi  Mtani :  te  poMri  liiitfta  if 

h«  oviB^UMlv,  h«  BMtd  aad  bodilTMflat'aii,  kr  kMi^  Ivte 
pur,  ii«  a  fMUBoe,  aad  Men  to  bdowla  wmaOmr  a^   llev  md  te 


AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OP  THE  PRECIOUS  METAI^  fm 
the  Earliest  Ages,  and  into  the  Infliieneed 
their  Increase  or  Diminatioa  on  the  Pncs 
<^  CommoditiesL  By  William  Jacob,  £9| 
P.R.S.    InSva 

"  Mr.  Jacob's  Historical  laqniiy  into  the  ProdstL-t 
and  Consumption  of  the  Precioos  If  ctals.  i«  sac  of  Or 
moat  carious  and  important  worfes  vfakh  has  latei7t« 


*It  was  ^ 


of  the  taialfr 


sued  from  the  press. 

written  at  the  snnestaoB 
Huskisson,  and  displays  the  fmiis  of  n 
research,  guided  by  a  sound  Jn^ment,  aad  entahi^s 
more  learning  than  is  usually  broagkt  to  bear  on  m 
•    -      ■        ..    VVe 


tistical  or  economical  subject    We  reeomaecd  ^ 
book  to  general  aitention.'*~71>aMi.  &?(.  9;  1S3L 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE 
PACIFIC  AND  BEmUNCS  STRATT. 
to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Ezpeditbos: 
performed  in  his  Majesty's  ^ip  Stosnm, 
under  the  command  of  CapL  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.N.,  in  the  years  1825, 26,  27, 28.  8to. 
*  The  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series  of  cxpi6 

tions  to  the  North  Pole.**— ^vcHemi^  Jtmnm. 
**  This  expedition  will  be  for  ever  iiifiiniHi  ms 

which  has  added  immensely  to  our  knowledge  rf  lbs 

earth  that  we  inhabit."— JMscfaswrf**  Mag. 
"  Captain  Beechey*s  work  is  a  lasting  moiiomwitcffa 

own  abilities,  aad  an  honor  to  his  eomtry.**— £ai  6c 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  PROGRES.": 
or  ETfflCAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ch^ 
daring  the  Seventeenth  and  £ighte^ 
Centuries.  By  Sot  Jaiusb  Mxcsaam 
M.  P.    InSva 

*'The  best  olfi^ng of  the  pen  of  an  avibor  vte  n 
philosophical  spirit,  knowledge  and  reflectiosi,  ndtar* 
of  moral  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style,  fans  aao^iivr 
no  superior— perhaps  no  equal— among  his  eoateBpoa 
ries.  Some  time  ago  we  made  coptooa  eztracu  tarn  t^ 
beantiflil  work.  We  could  not  rcoomiDeDd  the  «bbk 
too  earnestly.**— JVtoraal  Oasttu. 

inSTORY  OP  ENGLAND,  by  Sir  Jamp 
Macuhtoiil  Octavo  editioiL 

%*  The  first  volume  of  this  edition  win  cooUis  &' 
same  matter  as  the  first  tliree  volamos  of  tfe  Irv 
edition. 

THE  INFIRMITIES  OF  GENIUa  ils- 
trated  by  referrmg  the  anomalies  in  ^ 
literary  character,  to  the  habits  and  cgo^- 
tational  peculiarities  of  Men  of  Gea^ 
By  R.  R.  Maodbk,  Esq.    In  2  vols.  12sa 

« Ita  b  »  v«T  wlnbl*  and  {tflmrtte  ««k.  fUB  of  I 
cariaaiitedQcifeM;  iNtiuliv  wiHi ftaml  VMuks «•  (te 
antfhMtt  m  Urn  cwlitatkip^  mi*  Ihww  iwiiniMlit  i> ■ 
IMMV  aelDd  bf  ill  apfrikalloB  to  |iMtl««br  fHtena 

« ITa  plmial  !iiaca|iU«,  if  ««  SMV  M  tan*  AiiB,  off  Bmh.  QiB*v 

MUS  waiSmntkm.   Bi  taBM  0»«Mi%  adMl  to  *  ■•  ■» 

jarttadm  '^  -   -         -  

LUmwnOt 


CABINET   IiEBRARYo 


^0.1.— NARRATIVE  OP  THE   LATE 

WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

By  the  MAKqvBSB  or  IxmDOHDSBET.    With 
a  Map. 

^o.    2.— JOURNAL  OF  a  NATURALIST. 

with  platea. 

^^•— ^^^^BI^>GRAPHY  OP  SIR  WAL- 
TER SCOTT.    With  a  portrait 

>fo.  4.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGH. By  Mre.  A.  T.  THDiWMf.  Witha 
portrait 

fo.  6.— LIFE  OF  BEUSARIUS.  By  Lord 
Mahon. 

4ILITARY  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  DUKE 

OF  WELLINGTON.     By  Capt  Motcb 

Sherer,  Author  of  RecoUectbns  of  the 

Peninsula.    In  2  vols.  18au>. 

*<The  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection  which  per- 

ades  the  work  it  in  the  chancteriatic  mood  of  the 

writer,  considerate,  ardent,  and  chivalrooi;  hit  prin- 

iples,  as  mieht  be  expect^,  are  sound  and  independ- 

nt,  and  his  tan^w^e  is  frequently  rich  m  those  beau- 

es  which  distinguish  his  previous  writings.    To  us 

appears  a  work  which  will  not  discredit  ils  iliivtii- 

is  subject."-- C^iu'totf  Senrice  JtmrnoL 

rLEANINGS  Di  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

beingr  a  Companion  to  the  Joanial  of  a  Nat- 
uralist 

V  '^^  S'x***"**  ^^7  "^  Uiir  to  be  a  series  of  great 
ilue,  and  is  reoommeDded  to  pubUc  and  private  libraries 
professional  men.  and  miscellaneous  readers  generally! 
18  beautiftiUjr  pnnted.  and  fbrnistaed  at  a  ndee  wbidi 
111  place  It  within  the  reach  of  aU  dasses  of  societv"— 
meriean  TrmelUr.  '' 

"  The  series  of  instmetiTe.  and,  in  their  origiaa!  form 
:pen8ive  works,  which  these  enterprising  publisbera  ar^ 
m  issuing  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cabinet  Librarv  " 
a  fountain  of  useful,  and  aUnost  universal  kaowledce  • 
e  advantages  of  which,  in  forming  the  opinions,  tastes 
Id  manners  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  which  this 
iried  information  is  yet  new,  caanot  be  too  hichlv 
timated."— Alutoiw/Jiwrna/.  "^^ 


"  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea  have  commenced  a  series  of 
blicatioiis  under  the  above  title,  wbicfa  are  to  appear 
mtbly,  anit  which  seem  likely,  from  the  spsoimen  befbre 
,  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  to  aflbrd 
mass  of  various  information  and  rich  entertainment, 
once  eminently  useful  and  strongly  attractive.  The 
ichanical  execution  is  flne,  the  paper  and  typography 
cellent."— AtMAviUf  Bann§r. 


and  more  particularly  of  our  country  rsaden.  It  will 
induce  them,  we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  closely  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  into  the  objeeu  of  ani 
mated  nature,  and  such  examination  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  Innocent,  and  the  most  satisfhctory  sources  ol 
gratification  and  amusement  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  find  iu  way  into  every  rural  drawing-room  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  that  may  saftly  be  placed  in  even 
lady*s  boudoir,  bs  her  rank  and  station  in  lift  what  thei 
may.'*— Qaaruriy  lUHm,  No.  LXXVUI. 

"We  think  that  there  are  ftw  readen  who  wiU  no( 
be  delighted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instructed)  by  the 
*  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.*  "—JifMtJUy  Bttitw. 

"  This  ia  a  most  delightful  book  on  the  most  delightful 
of  all  studies.  We  are  aequsinted  with  no  previoui 
work  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  this,  except 
'  White**  History  of  Selbome,*  the  most  ftscinating  piece 
of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosophy  that  evei 


"The  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  has  pro. 
duoed  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  remembei 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time/'-nJVte  MnuMlf  Mugaxiiu, 
June,  I8B9. 

"  A  delightflil  vol  ume— perhaps  the  most  so— nor  lesi 
instructive  and  amusing— given  to  Natural  History 
since  White's  Selbome.**— D/odkiPood**  JHog'aztas. 

**  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  being  the  second  num- 
ber of  Carey  and  Lea*s  beautiflil  edition  of  the  Csbinet 
Library,  is  the  best  treatise  on  subjecu  connected  with 
this  train  of  thought,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  pe 
rused,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should  have 
received  so  high  and  flattering  encomiums  from  the  Eng- 
lish press  generally.**— Smcos  TromtUer. 

"Furnishing  an  interesting  and  Ihmiliar  aoeount  of 
the  various  objects  of  aaimated  nature,  but  calculated 
to  aflbrd  both  instruction  and  entertalnmeat.**— AluA- 
vilU  Bsnasr. 

'One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
language.'*— OmHsr  da  te  Lamiaian: 

"  It  abounds  with  numerous  and  curious  facts,  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  secret  operations  and  economy  of 
nature,  and  satisfkctory  diaplsys  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  of  the  great  Creator.**— PJUisd.  AWum, 


EmOIRS  OF  THK  I<IFB  OF  SIR  ITAIo 
rsSR  RAI4BGH9  wlfb  some  Aficowat  of  tine 
Period  In  wlUeh  be  U^ed.  By  BIR8.  Am  T< 
mOMSON.   IMTltlii  a  Portrait. 

**Such  is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mrs.  Thorn- 
n's  bands,  is  a  mine  of  interest ;  fkom  the  first  page  to 
$  last  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and  while 
I  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud  the  spirit 
which  it  is  execated.**— /4t«rar|r  QoiM*. 


JOVBXJLJL  OF  A  If  AT17RAI.IST.    HITltlit 
Pl*tea« 

■Wants,  trees,  and  stones  we  note ; 
Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 

'  We  again  most  strongly  recommend  this  little  nnpre- 
uiing  volume  to  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  natuie, 


THB  MAlUtOBgg  OF  IiOHIN>Nn>BBIlTVS 
If ARRATnrB  OF  THB  IiATB  "WAR  TN 
GBRMAJIT  AHD  FRABIOB.    l^ltbalbp. 

"  No  history  of  the  evenU  to  which  it  relates  can  be 
correct  without  reference  to  iU  statements.'*— Lixersrv 
OatetU.  ' 

Tbs  events  detailed  in  this  volume  cannot  ikil  to 
excite  an  intense  interest.'*— Z>a»li»  LUsrmy  ChuMU. 

**The  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  sccount 
we  iiave  of  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  the 
ftll  of  Napoleon,  ft  introduces  us  into  the  cabinets  and 
presence  of  the  allied  monarcbs.  We  observe  the  secret 
policy  of  eaeh  individual  i  we  see  the  couise  pursued  by 
the  wily  Bernadotte,  the  temporising  Metternieh.  and 
the  ambitious  Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  place  in 
every  historical  library.**— Olofts. 

"We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cabinet  Library."  **  The  author  had  sin- 
gular fiicilfties  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  his  work, 
and  he  has  introduced  us  to  the  movemeuto  and  measures 
of  cabineto  which  have  hitherto  been  hidden  from  the 
world."— d^stsrieaa  TrwaMtr. 

"It  may  be  recsrded  as  the  most  authsntic  of  all  tte 

Kbiications  which  profess  to  detail  the  events  of  the 
portant  campaigns,  terminating  with  that  which  se- 
cured the  capture  of  the  French  metropolia**— JVht.  Jaur- 
nah 

"  It  is  in  Ihct  the  only  authentic  account  of  the 
raUe  events  to  which  it  refers."— JVh«AviZ/s  HaaiMr. 

The  work  deserves  a  place  in  eveiy  library."— PiU/a- 
dtfpiUa  JUtmrn, 


CLASSICAI*  UTSaH^TUBE. 


[NTRODUCnON  to  nra  STUDY  op  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  use  of 
Young  Persons  at  School  or  College. 

Contents. — General  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric Questions;  Life  of  Homer;  Iliad; 
Odyssey;  Margites;  Batrachomyomachia 
Hymns ;  Hesiwi.  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

**  We  have  been  hif bly  pleaaed  with  tbii  litUe  volume, 
rhit  work  luppliet  a  want  which  we  have  often  painfully 
bit.  and'  aflbrda  a  manual  which  we  ihould  gladly  aee 
riaced  in  the  handa  of  every  embryo  under-graduate. 
Ve  look  Itorward  to  the  next  portion  of  this  work  with 
ery  eager  and  impatient  ezpecution."— BHfwA  OHu. 

"  Mr.  Coleridffe^s  work  not  only  deaervee  the  praiK  of 
iear,  eloquent  and  ■cholar-like  expoaition  of  the  prelimi- 
lary  matur,  which  ii  neceaMry  in  older  to  undentand 
nd  enter  into  the  character  of  the  great  Poet  of  anti- 
uity ;  but  it  has  likewiK  the  more  rare  merit  of  being 
dmirably  adaplod  for  itt  acknowledged  purpoae.  It  it 
irritiea  in  thai  fresh  and  ardent  spirit,  which  to  the  eon- 
enial  mind  of  youth,  will  convey  instruction  in  the 
nost  ellective  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  it; 
nd  by  enlisting  the  lively  and  buoyant  feelings  in  the 
ause  of  useful  and  improving  study;  while,  by  iu  preg- 
tant  brevity,  it  is  more  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  super- 
Bde  more  profound  and  extensive  research.  If  then,  as  it 
I  avowedly  inlanded  for  the  uae  of  the  younger  readera 
f  Homer,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover,  with  a 
lore  particular  view  to  the  great  school  to  which  the  an- 
bor  owes  his  edacation,  we  ahall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 
oes  not  beeome  as  popular  as  it  will  be  useful  in  thai 
elebrated  establishment."— <2««'^'^  Rnim, 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  flivor  us 
rith  a  continuation  of  his  work,  which  he  promises.**— 
UhL  Mag. 

*'  The  author  of  this  elegant  volume  has  collected  a  vast 
lass  of  valuable  Information.  To  tlw  higher  classes  of 
be  public  schools,  and  young  men  of  univeraitiea,  this 
Glume  will  be  especially  valuable ;  as  It  will  aflbrd  an 
gieeable  relief  of  light  reading  to  more  grave  studies,  at 
nee  instructive  and  entertaiaing.*'-»ir«a/«jra«  JtetkoiiH 
ii/aztes. 

LTLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting of  21  Cobred  <Blap8,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Bim.sB, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  a  &c  Archdeacon  of  Der^. 

By  the  aame  Author, 

lEOGRAPHIA  CLASsicA:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
InSva 

Ixtract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of 

Andover. 
'*  I  have  used  Butler's  Atlas  Classica  for  IS  or  14  yeara^ 
nd  prefer  it  on  the  aeore  of  convenience  and  correctness 
t  any  atlas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge.  It 
evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  and  most 
Kppily  adapted  to  classical  readen  and  indeed  all  othere, 
ho  consult  the  history  of  past  ages.  I  have  long  cherish. 
I  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  brouv ht  forward  in  this 
mntry,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  you  have 
trrled  through  this  undertaking.  Tlie  beautiful  manner 
i  which  the  specimen  Is  executed  that  you  have  sent  me 
MS  great  credit  to  engraven  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
I  that  our  schools  and  colleges  will  foil  to  adopt  this 
ork,  and  bring  it  into  very  general  oireulation.  I  know 
'  none  which  in  all  respecto  would  supply  its  place.** 
"The  abridged  but  classical  and  excellent  work  of  Bat- 
r.  on  Ancient  Geography,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
sompaniment  to  the  maps,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
tractive  works  of  the  kind,  especislly  for  young  persons 
udying  the  classics,  that  has  come  under  my  noUoe.    I 


MECOAinCBf  MANUFACrUREB,  Itc 


ish  you  the  most  ample  si 
iblications.** 


my _ 

In  theae  highly  useful 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  oir  RAIL 
ROADS,  AND  INTERIOR  COtfMUNI 
CATION  IN  GENERAL— ooDtaining  in 
account  of  the  performances  ai  the  difiereot 
Locomotive  Engines  at,  and  subBequent  to, 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  Tabla 
of  the  comparative  value  qf  Canals  and  M 
roads,  and  tlie  power  of  the  present  Looomo- 
tive  Engines.  By  Nicbdlas  Wood,  Coliienr 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  dtc  dva  with  plates. 

"  In  this,  the  able  author  has  brought  vp  his  treatiie  to 
the  date  of  the  latest  improveasenla  in  this  nayoMll; 
important  plan.  We  consider  the  volume  to  be  oie  tf 
great  general  interest.**— XiL  Oax, 

**We  must,  injustice,  refer  the  reader  to  the  woit 
itself,  strongly  assuring  him  that,  whether  he  be  a  Bias  of 
science,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  with  its  tocboiai 
difficulties,  he  will  here  receive  instnictios  aod  pleanit, 
in  a  degree  which  we  have  sehtom  aeen  nnilcd  befure."- 

REPORTS  OK  LOCOMOTIVE  ahd  FIXED 
ENGINES.  By  J.  Stxphkimi  and  J. 
Walkkr,  Civil  Engineers.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Liverp«)l  and  Manchester  Siil- 
road,  l^  H.  Booth.    In  8va  with  platea 

MILLWRIGHT  ahd  MILLER'S  GVJSL 
By  Oliver  Eyahb,  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  hy  the  PidesBor  of 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  InSlitate  of 
Pennsvlvania,  and  a  description  of  an  im- 
proved Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engnf-^ 
ings,  by  C.  &  O.  Evar%  EngineersL 

THE  NATURE  ahd  PROPERTIES  ot-nn 
SUGAR  CANE,  with  Practical  Directioos 
for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manufacture  of  its 
various  Products;  detailing  the  impnyral 
Methods  of  Extracting,  Boiling,  Befinise. 
and  Distilling;  also  Descriptions  of  theBek 
Machinery,  and  useful  Directions  ibr  the 
general  Management  of  Estates.  ByGi 

KICHAWMOH  FORTBR. 

'*TMs  volume  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  tanxiSt 
and  practical  information,  and  ia,  indeed,  a  oompes4if.a 
of  everything  interesting  relative  to  colonial  agncaluie 
and  BMnufkctura.**— /aUtt^MMr. 

"We  can  altogether  recommend  this  voIosk  ss  a  vm 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  home  Wnt  l^^ 
merchant,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rerideni  plaster  *-Xit 
Oaxstts. 

"  This  work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  ftlcf 
ble  books  that  has  yet  issued  ftom  the  pren  coiiMrt^ 
with  cotonial  interests ;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  fiwtof 
service  we  could  render  West  India  proprieton,  ttae  ' ' 
recommending  the  atttdy  of  Mr.  Porter*a     *  '' 


TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  AND  WATCH- 
MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical  ^ 
Thomas  Rbid,  Edinbuigfa,  Hoooraiy  Meo> 
ber  of  the  Warriiipfiil  Companj  of  Cbck- 
Makers,  London.  Royal  8vo.  mostntt^ 
by  numerous  P]ate& 


VBB  VBOmPB  UBBART. 

'  The  editon  and  pnblnhen  ahoiild  reeeiye  the  thanks  of  the  preaent 


-  The  editon  and  pnbinhen  ahoiild  reeeiye  the  toanis  of  the  preaent  senera&on^tfui  tbe  mtitade  of 
oateritVt  fi>r  being_the  fint  to  prepare  in  thia  langaage  what  deaerves  to  be  entitIe(W>t  the  ENCYCLO 
'JEDlk  AMERICANA,  but  the  pioplx's  ubeakt/^AI  Y.  Qntritr  and  Ennj^drer, 


Jutt  PMishedj  by  Carey ^  Lea^  4*  Blanchard^ 
And  sold  in  Philadelphia  bvE^JL  Carey  4r  A.  Hart;  in  New  TorlL  byG.fC^H.  CartnU;  in  Boaton 
»y  Carter  * /fewdM ;  in  Bdtiinore  by  £1  J.  Ciofe,  ^  W.  4- J.  AW ;  in  Was^ 

ri  Richmond  by  J.  AT^iM;  mSavannah  by  W.  T.  mOuima;  inCharieaton  by  W.H.BerreU{  inNew4)rlcans 
ly  W. M*Keani  m  Mobile  by  Odwme  4r  fSmith ;  and  by  the  prineipel  bookaeUen  duonghout  the  Union, 


ENCYCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


ARTB.  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS, 

BOWM  TO  TBX  nasBirr  timi,  axd  incLovam  a  oonoin  couuacnoa  or  okioiiiai. 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 

On  the  bona  ofihe  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Qerman 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Edited  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 


EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD,  Esqm. 


IN  THIKTEEN  LARGE  YOLUMBB,  OCTAVO,  PRICE  TO  BDB8CRIBER8,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACB. 
XACB  TOLaifK  OONTAINS  M.TWltN  600  AND  700  FAGO. 


«'THB  WORLDRENOWNBO  CONVERSATIONS. 
EXlCOVr^MdimkuT^k  Rnriw. 
"  To  mi|MrKdecainbroufl  EneycloptBdiai,  and  pat  within 
le  reach  of  the  poorest  man,  a  c9mfUt§  ttbrmrp^  equal  to 
bout  fortj  or  fifty  good-eized  octa^otf  embracing  every 
wsible  f  ul^t  of  interest  to  tbe  number  of  90,U00  in  all— 
rovided  be  can  spare  either  iVom  bis  earnings  or  his  ex- 
mvagancies,  twntf  cents  a  week,  for  three  years,  a  library 
>  contrived,  aa  to  be  equally  suited  to  tbe  learned  and 
le  unlearned,— the  mechanic^the  merchant,  and  the  pro- 
•sional  man."— A".  T.  OmrUr<M4  Inquirer. 
**  The  reputation  of  this  valuable  work  has  augmented 
4tb  each  volume:  and  if  the  unanimoas  opinion  of  tbe 
resB,  uttered  fVom  all  quarters,  be  tnie,  which  in  this 
isunce  happeos  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  one  of  tbe 
Mt  of  pabiiCMtions.  It  should  be  In  the  posaeasion  of 
rery  intelligent  roan,  as  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  comfris- 
ig  an  immense  mam  of  lore  upon  almost  every  possible 
abject,  and  in  the  cheapest  possible  form."— JV*.  Y.  Mrror. 
**  Witnesses  fVom  every  part  of  the  country  concurred 
I  declaring  that  the  Encyeiopodia  Americana  was  in  a 
tir  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  especially 
ie  learning  of  Encycloptidiaa,  by  making  it  tec  cAacw— 
lat  the  multitudes  of  all  classes  were  infatuated  with  it 
I  saying  in  ao  many  words  (torn  the  highest  to  the  low* 
It  '  the  raorr  we  see  of  the  work  tbe  better  we  like  it'  ** 
-JV  F.  Omner  mud  Inquirer. 

**  The  articles  in  the  preaent  volume  appear  to  ua  to 
irince  the  same  ability  and  research  which  gained  so 
ivorable  a  reception  for  tbe  work  at  its  commencement. 


Iks  Jippeniix  to  tbe  volume  now  before  us,  containing  an 
ecount  of  the  /Julian  Languegu  ^fAmerieu^  must  prove 
ighly  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
t  once  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  history  and  pbilologr. 
'he  work  altogether,  we  may  acain  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ferve,  reflects  distinguished  creoit  upon  the  literary  and 
eientiflc  character,  aa  well  as  the  acholarriiip  of  our 
ountry.*'— dsWesten  Couritr. 

**  Tbe  eopioua  information  which  this  work  aflbrda  on 
kmrrican  subjects,  Ailly  Justifies  its  title  of  an  American 
Hctionary;  while  at  tbe  same  time  the  extent,  variety, 
iad  felicitous  disposition  of  its  lopica,  make  it  the  moat 
nnveoient  and  satisfactory  Bncydopodia  that  we  have 
mt  9een.^^JfttiemaiJeummL 

**  If  the  succeeding  volumes  shall  eunal  In  merit  tbe 
me  before  us,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  for  the  work 
I  reputation  and  usefulness  which  ought  to  secure  for  it 
he  most  flattoring  encouragement  aad  patronage.**— JW* 
fl  OmtetU. 

**  A  compendious  library,  and  invalaaUa  back  of  raftr- 
•ee.**— a:  r.  jtsMTkaa. 


**  The  variety  of  topics  is  of  course  vast,  and  they  aie 
treated  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  so  Aill  of  informa- 
tion and  ao  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
merely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  perused  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  profit.**— AsMsiere  jfaisriean. 

"  We  view  it  as  a  publication  worthy  of  the  age  and  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  but  believe  tiie  discrimination  of 
our  eountrymen  will  sustain  the  publishers,  and  well  re- 
ward them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature.** 
— JiaJKaurs  Patritt. 

**  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  ita  iwoduction,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  to  bu  the  best  as  well  as  tbe  most  compendious 
dictionary  of  tbe  arte,  sciences,  history,  politics,  biogra- 
phy, kc  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  the 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuous;  and  it  is 
really  curious  how  so  much  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion could  have  been  so  satisfactorily  communicated  in 
such  brief  limita**— JV.  Y.  JSvening  PotL 

**  Those  who  can,  by  any  honest  modes  of  economy, 
reserve  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  quarterly, 
ftom  their  fhmily  expenses,  may  nay  for  this  work  as  ftist 
as  it  is  publisbod ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  they 
will  find  at  tlie  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  much 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate.** 
—Jwuruul  tf  EduMixotL. 

**  If  the  encouragement  to  the  publishers  should  corres- 
pond with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  and 
the  beautiftil  and  fiiithfol  style  of  its  execution,  the  hazard 
of  the  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  compen- 
sated ;  and  our  librories  will  be  enriched  by  tbe  most  gene- 
rally useftil  encyclopedie  dictionary  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  readers  of  tbe  Engliab  language.  Full  enough  for 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  pnough  for  every  capacity, 
it  is  for  mors  convenient,  ra  every  view  and  form,  than 
its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  predecessors.**— ^Ansri- 
csn  fferuter, 

"The  high  reputation  of  the  contributors  to  this  work, 
will  not  foil  to  insure  it  a  fovorable  reception,  and  its 
own  nserits  will  do  the  rest.'*— a//isM»*«  Jeum. 

**  The  Encylopvdia  Americana  is  a  prodigioiis  improve- 
ment upon  all  that  haa  gone  before  it ;  a  thing  lor  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  country  that  gave  it  births  to  be 
proud  of;  an  inexhaustible  treaaury  of  uaeful,  pleasant, 
and  fomiliar  leaminron  every  poaaiMesubJect,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  speedily  and  safolv  newrred  to  on  emeraency,  as 


ifolv  neierred  to  on  emeraency, 
well  aa  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  better  still,  adapted  lo 
the  understanding,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude. *  *  *  Tile  Encyeiopodia  Americana  is  a  work 
without  which  no  library  worthy  of  the  name  can  haia- 
after  be  made  up.'*— yanJbM. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA. 


Tte  work  win  be 
cr  iBdividosI  UmC 


Ittable  poiwrioB  to  every  flimily 
t>rd  to  pnrcbaae  it ;  ahd  we  take 

iy  iberefore,  in  eztendinf  tlie  knowledM  of  Iti 

>— AUjffMi/iiUttv«Mfr.     ^ 


"Tliie  work  appeart  to  improTe  ai  it  iiraea  ftom  the 
prai.  Tbe  number  of  aUe  writera,  who  cootribate  ori- 
f  inal  natter  in  all  tbe  departments  of  literature  and  eei* 
enee  i«  amply  ioAetent  to  ^ve  it  eelebrity  and  hif  h  char> 
acter.  To  omb  enf aged  in  tbe  active  ponuits  of  life-> 
whoee  time  i>  ptecioue— (hie  popular  dictionary  is  a  most 
valuable  and  ready  mode  of  reference.    It  embraces  brief 


views  and  aketcbes  of  alt  the  late  discoveries  in 
and  the  present  condition  of  literature,  w^itics,  kjc  ftc 
Every  aMrchant's  countine-room— every  lawyer's  library 
— «v«ry  mechanic^-every  farmer  ouf ht  to  possess  a  copy 
of  this  useful  and  valuable  work.**~Onin«r. 

From  the  specimen  which  has  already  been  given,  we 
have  no  heeitaiion  in  saying,  that  in  regard  to  intolli- 

Enoe,  skill,  and  ihithfbl  dilinaoe,  it  is  a  work  of  the  very 
gheet  order.  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that 
can  bear  any  comparison  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
valuable  information,  which  it  condenses  within  eo  small 
a  coatpaaa.  It  is  ftee  from  all  the  narrownesa  of  English 
prejudice,  it  contains  many  important  and  interesting 
details  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  atfd 
is  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  German 
scholars,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  original  compilation/*— Baste*  OAserecr. 

This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite* 
rature  of  tbe  age."->^sr.  Mvertiter. 

**  The  vaat  circulation  thia  work  has  had  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  four  or  five  lan- 
guages, not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions, 
of  which  eavKN  have  been  published,  speaks  loudly  in 
favor  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
could  never  have  been  attained.  To  every  man  engaged 
in  public  business,  who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book 
of  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and  letters,  the 
Encyclopedia  AoMricana  will  be  almost  invaluable.  To 
individuals  obliged  to  go  to  situations  where  books  are 
neither  numerous  nor  easily  nrocored,  the  rich  contents 
of  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will 
amply  repay  iu  purebaser.  and  be  with  difficulty  ezhauat- 
ed ;  and  we  recoaamend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  fiiU 
conviction  of  its  worth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  class  of  readers  such  a  book  would  not  prove  uaeAil, 
ney,  almoet  indispensable,  since  it  combines  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at 
moderate  expense,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
augment  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
versation, without  severely  taxing  time  or  fotiguing 
attention.**— dtfm.  Doi/y  Mv9rU$ir. 

**  The  department  of  American  Biography,  a  subject  of 
which  it  should  be  diegraceAil  to  be  ignorant,  to  the  de- 
gree that  many  are.  is,  in  this  work,  a  prominent  foature, 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  tbe  most  inde- 
fotigsble  writers  in  this  deportment  of  literature,  which 
the  prosent  age  can  furnish."— Jlsstea  Oturitr. 

"  According  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  desideratum 
will  be  sun|riied;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge will  be  brought  within  a  small  compass ;— and  the 
character  and  uses  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
kind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves, 
for  occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  tbe 
German  language,  tbe  Cbneersalieii  Lexiemi  Is  consulted 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  English  Encyclopn- 
dia."— AVUaena/  Gazette. 

"  The  volume  now  published  is  not  only  highly  honor- 
able to  the  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  its  editors  and 
poUishers,  but  furnishes  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  with  which  tbe  most  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant literary  enterprises  may  now  be  accomplished  in  our 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  have  thus 
for  completed  their  task,  it  is  iraposrible,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequate  Justice." 
—BMtcn  BuUtUn. 

**  It  continues  to  be  particularly  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Biography  and  Natural  History.  When  we  took 
at  the  large  mass  of  miscelleneous  knowledge  spread 
before  the  reader,  in  a  form  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  its  condensation,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  thai  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  propriety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  tbe  American  Encyclopedia  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  in  which  works  of  ivforsnee  form  a  por- 
tion.**—4Mi(Acni  I'utritt. 

.  "By  for  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  oAied  for  sale 
in  this  country.**— cr.  &  Ot. 


NzAULT  aU  of  the  Yoinniea  of  dna  work  are 
now  before  the  public,  and  the  reoeplioo  they  havt 
met  with  is  tlie  beat  evidenoe  thai  the  pabUsbers  bavt 
fVlfilled  the  pronuRS  made  at  its  ouiaeL  They  have 
now  only  Id  jlriiattae.  ftr  the  editon  and  themsehes, 
that  no  exernoa  ahall  be  spared  to  render  the  lemais- 
iog  volimiea  equal  to  thoae  already  jmUiriied,  aad 
thus  auatain  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  'Hie  sab 
acription  is  lai^e,  and  increaeing ;  and  in  those  qoar- 
ten  where  ils  dreulatkn  ia  greatest,  and  where  it  ■ 
beat  known,  there  ia  a  coostandy  increaaing  dennDii. 
The  pnt{liBhera  invite  the  attention  of  thoae  who  m^y 
not  already  have  poascaacd  themaelvea  of  it.  or  mai 
not  have  had  an  opportmii^  to  beoome  arqnaintet'' 
with  ita  meiiia,  to  the  following-  account  of  the  an- 
ginal work,  upon  which  it  ia  oaaed,  and  whidi  m 
termed  by  the  Edinbnigh  Review — 

THT  WOKLD-KEiroWMKD  LUPZIQ  VOSTEMAk'nOja. 


It  waa  intended  to  auftply  a  want  oecBBoned  bf 
the  character  of  the  age,  m  which  the  adencea.  arb. 

den,  and  the  varioua  fonna  of  knowledge  and  oi 

ive  bfe,  had  become  ao  much  extendi  and  d- 
vernfied,  that  no  individual  engaged  in  buaineas  oMJi 

some  well  acouainted  with  all  subjecta  of  gatex 
intereat;  while  the  wide  diflfuaioD  of  infonnatran  rrr^ 
dered  anch  knowledge  eaaendal  to  the  character  of 
an  accompliahed  man.  Thia  want,  no  existing  wt>rt^ 
were  adequate  to  aupply.  Books  treating  of  paiticujsr 
branchea,  such  aa  gaoetteen,  Sec  were  too  coniiErC 
in  character ;  while  voluminona  Encydepsediss  wm 
too  leaned,  adentiiic  and  cumbrous,  being  wadti 
elaborate  treatiies,  requiring  much  atody  or  prentr'j* 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  discnased.  The  rac- 
dttoton  of  the  CoNvnsATioir  Lexicoh  eDoeavorfc 
to  aelect  iWim  every  branch  of  knowledge  what  vw 
necesaaiy  to  a  welUinfonned  mind,  and  to  are  pops.- 
lar  viewa  of  the  more  abetraae  fanncbes  atlmuD£ 
and  science ;  that  their  readen  nigbt  not  be  mooot- 
moded,  and  deprived  of  pleaaure  ov"inpfovemeiA.bv 
ignorance  of  facta  or  expreeaioDa  uaed  mhobka  or  ctn- 
versation.  Such  a  work  muat  obviouaiy  be  of  pes: 
utiUty  to  every  claaa  of  readera.  It  has  bees  k^nd  i 
80  much  ao  in  Gennany,  thai  it  ia  met  with  every-l 
where,  among  the  leanied,  the  lawyers,  the  iKiifsr. . 
artiBli,  merclunla,  mechanica,  and  men  of  all  stahou-j 
The  reader  may  judge  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  .3 
object,  fiom  the  drcumstance,  that  though  it  uc^  i 
conaiBtB  of  twelve  voliunee,  seven  editiooa,  oompnsnf ' 
about  ONE  HUNDRXD  TROU8AND  COPIEB,  have  bee:.! 
orinted  in  leea  than  fifteen  years.  It  haa  been  tna*! 
latod  into  the  Swediah,  Danish  and  Dutch  kf^oa^i 
and  a  French  tranalation  ia  now  prepariiv  in  Fai»  | 

In  the  preparation  of  the  American  editkm,  no  oj 
penae  has  been  apared  to  aecure  the  ahleat  assisiaixa 
and  the  editors  have  been  aided  by  many  gentleafl 
of  diatinguiahed  abihty.  J 

The  American  Biography,  which  ia  very  extensiv 
has  been  fumiahed  byhuu  Waubh,  who  has  long  pa 
particular  attention  to  that  branch  of  our  bteratai 
and  fiom  materials  in  tho  coUeclioii  of  vehich  be  b 
been  en^^aged  for  some  years.  For  obvioas  reaa* 
the  nobcea  of  diatinguiahed  Americana  are  vi 
fined  to  deceased  individuals:  the  European  K^3 
phy  contains  notices  of  all  diatinguished  hving  cji 
actors,  as  iijreU  as  those  of  past  time& 

The  articias  on  Zoology  and  the  varioas  brae:! 
of  Natural  Science,  and  thoae  oa  Chemisay  a 
Mineralogy,  have  been  prepared  expreaaly  fjir  i 
work  by  gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  sevcffai^ 
partmenta. 

In  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  the  work  is  excc«d-3| 
rich.  Great  attention  was  given  to  this  in  the  Geni 
work,  and  the  Editon  have  been  aniious  to  render 
by  the  necessary  additiona,  aa  perfect  aa  pomiUe. 

To  gentlemen  of  the  Bar.  the  work  will  be  pel 
liarly  valuable,  as  in  caaea  where  k^  satyeftt  I 
treated,  an  account  is  given  of  Englsih,  French,  0 
man  and  American  Law. 


THE    BORROWER    WILL    BE    CHARGED, 
THE  COST  OF  OVERDUE  NOTIFICATIOl^ 
IF  THIS   BOQK   IS   NOT  RETURNED   TO^ 
THE  LIBRARVDN  OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST 
DATE  STAMPED  BELOW. 


/" 


